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BOOK  IL 

THE  INQOSmON  IN  THE   SEVEIUL   LANDS   OF  CHRISTENDOM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

LAXGrEDOC. 

Thx  men  xrho  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  in  Lang;ne- 
doc  hail  before  thera  an  apparently  hopeless  task.  The  whole  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  the  institution  were  to  bo  developed 
u  experience  might  dictate  and  without  precedents  for  guidance. 
Their  uncertain  and  undefined  powers  were  to  be  exercised  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  Heresy  was  everywhere  and  all  -  pervading. 
Ab  onknown  but  certainly  large  portion  of  the  population  was 
iddjcted  to  Catharisna  or  Waldensianism,  while  even  the  orthodox 
oookl  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  relied  upon  for  sympathy  or  aid. 
Tisotkal  toleration  had  existed  for  so  many  generations,  and  so 
lunj  families  had  heretic  members,  that  the  population  at  large 
»!•  yert  to  be  educated  in  the  holy  horror  of  doctrinal  aberrations. 
Fttiftnal  feeling,  moreover,  and  the  memory  of  common  wrongs 
nffered  daring  twenty  j'cars  of  bitter  contest  with  invading  sol- 
4iff»  of  the  Cross,  during  which  Catholic  and  Catharan  had  stood 
by  tide  in  defence  of  the  fatherland,  had  created  the  strongest 
of  sympathy  between  the  different  sects.  In  the  cities  the 
itee  were,  if  not  heretics,  inclined  to  toleration  and  jealous 
municipal  rights  and  hberties.  Throughout  the  country 
ly  powerful  nobles  were  avowedly  or  secretly  heretics,  and 
ijrmond  of  Toulouse  himself  was  regarded  as  httle  better  than  a 
IL— 1 
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heretic.  The  Inquisition  wae^ie -symbol  of  a  hated  foreign  dom 
ination  which  could  look  for  tid  cordial  supi>ort  from  any  of  these 
dasses.  It  was  welcom*ed,-indeed,  by  such  Frenchmen  as  had  suc- 
oeeded  in  planting  then^lves  in  the  land,  but  they  were  scattered, 
and  were  themselvestlie  objects  of  detestation  to  their  neighbors. 
The  i)0pular  feeKng  is  voiced  by  the  Troul>adours,  who  delight  in 
expressing  contempt  for  the  French  and  hostility  to  the  friars  and 
their  mVjfliods.  As  Guillem  do  Montanagout  says:  "Now  have 
the  cli»rlis  Ijeoome  inquisitors  and  condemn  men  at  their  pleasure. 
J  lla^c  naught  against  the  inquests  if  they  would  but  condemn  er- 
\**ij»T^  with  soft  wonls,  lead  the  wanderers  back  to  the  faith  without 
•V  wrath,  and  allow  the  penitent  to  lind  mercy."  The  lK»lder  Pierre 
Cardinal  <lescribes  the  Dominicans  as  disputing  after  dinner  over 
the  quality  of  their  wines:  "They  have  created  a  court  of  judg- 
ment, and  whoever  attacks  them  they  declare  to  be  a  Waldensian  ; 
they  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  all  men,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  dreaded."*  ^H 

The  lands  which  Raymond  had  succeeded  in  retaining  were, 
moreover,  drained  by  the  enormous  sums  exacted  of  him  in  the 
pacification.  To  enable  him  to  meet  these  demands  he  wafi  au- 
thorized to  levy  taxes  on  the  subjects  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
their  imnmnities,  and  this  and  the  other  expedients  requisite  for 
tiie  discharge  of  liis  engagements  could  not  fail  to  excite  wide- 
spread discontent  with  the  settlement  and  hostility  to  all  that  rep- 
resented it.  That  it  was  hard  to  extort  these  payments  from  a 
population  exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  war  is  manifest  when,  in 
1231,  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  jmrt  of  the  two  thousand  marks  which  were  its 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  it  was  foree<l  to  agree  to  a  settlement 
under  which  Ka^nnond  promised  to  pay  in  annual  instalments  of 
two  hundred  marks,  giving  as  security  his  revenues  from  the 
manor  of  Marmande.f 

The  Inquisition,  it  is  true,  was  at  first  warmly  greeted  by  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  had  grown  so  discredited  during  the 

•  Diez,  Leben  und  "Werkc  der  Troubftdoure,  pp.  450,  570. — JtUUot,  Uiat.  Lit- 
Wmirc  dtrs  Troubadours,  TIT.  244-50.  ^^ 

t  Toulct,  Liiyettea.  II.  185,  226-8.  ^| 

In  1289  we  find  Raymond  asking  for  six  months^  delay  in  the  payment  of  one 
***"!  iuaulmenu  (lb.  p.  40tJ). 
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ovcnt«  of  the  past  half-century  that  its  influence  u-as  less  than  in 
wny  other  spot  in  Christemlc^ni.     Even  in  Aragon  the  Council  of 
Tarrrtgiona,  in  l'J3>*.  felt  itself  compelled  to  decree  excommunica- 
tion against  thofte  who  composed  or  apphtu<l(*(l  lu)np<.>ons  against 
the  chi'r;;^}'.     The  abuse  of  the  interdict  hail  grown  to  such  ]>ropor- 
tions  that  Innocent  TV.,  in  1243,  and  again  in  1245,  was  obliged 
to  forbid  its  employment  throughout  southern  France,  in  all  placet 
suspected  of  heresy,  because  it  afforded  to  heretics  so  manifold  an 
occasion  of  asserting  that  it  \riw  iLse<l  for  private  interests,  and  not 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.     During  the  troubles  which  followed 
after  the  crusade  of  Ixjuis  VIII.  the  bishops  had  taken  atlvantage 
the  confusion  to  seize  many  lands  to  which  they  had  no  claim, 
this  invoival  tliem  in  endless  quarrels  with  the  royal  fisc  in  the 
territories  which  fell  to  the  king,  while  in  those  which  remained 
to  Havmond,  the  pious  St.  Louis  was  forced  to  interfere  to  obtain 
for  him  a  restoration  of  what  they  olwtinately  refused  to  suTTen'// 
der.    The  Church  itself  was  so  deeply  tainted  with  heresy  that 
the  faithf(d  were  scandalized  at  seeing  the  practical  immunity  en- 
ed  by  heretical  clerks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a 
jeot  nunilier  of  bi.shops  to  officiate  at  their  degnulation,  and  // 
■     IX.  felt  it  necessiity,  in  1233,  to  decree  that  in  such  cajses 
bishop,  ivith  some  of  his  abbots,  should  have  power  to 
ve  thera  of  holy  orders  and  deliver  them  to  the  secular  arm 
to  be  burned — a  provision  which  he  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
n  law.     Innocent  IV^,  moreover,  in  1345,  felt  called  upon  to 
r  hb  legate  in  Langneiloc  to  see  that  no  one  suspected  of  her- 
im  elected  or  consecrated  as  bisho]>.     On  the  other  hand, 
pnests  who  were  xcalous  in  aiding  the  Inquisition  sometimes  found 
that  the  enmities  thus  excitini  rendered  it  impossible  for  tlieni  to 
reade  in  their  iiarishes,  as  occuiTed  in  the  case  of  Guillcni  Pierre, 
a  priest  of  Xarbonne,  in  1240,  who  on  this  account  was  allowed  to 
employ  a  vicar  and  to  hold  a  plurality  of  benefices.     About  the 
sanie  lime  Innocent  lY.  felt  oblige<i  to  express  his  sur|>rise  that 
tlie  |»reliites  disobeyed  his  repeated  commands  to  assist  the  Inqui- 
litioD;  he  has  trustworthy  information  that  they  neglect  to  do  so, 
aad  he  threatens  thera  roundly  with  his  displeasure  unless  they 
tQ&nifetit  greater  zeal.     Bernard  Gui,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  bishops 
»ho  favored  Count  ILavmond  as  among  the  craftiest  and  most 
(hnrerocu  enemies  of  the  inquisitors.     The  natural  antagonism 
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between  the  Mendicants  and  the  secular  clergy  was,  moreover,  in- 
creased by  the  pretension  of  the  inquisitors  to  supervise  the  prie«t- 
hooil  and  see  that  they  performeil  their  neglected  duty  in  all  tha^^ 
pertained  to  the  extension  of  the  faith.    That  under  such  circuniH 
stances  the  Dominicans  employed  in  the  pious  work  should  suffer 
constant  molestation  scarce  neeiis  the  ex])lanation  given  by  th^_ 
pope  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  Arch  Enemy.*         ^| 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  operations  of  the  Inqui- 
sition lay  in  the  absence  of  places  of  detention  for  those  accused 
and  of  prisons  for  those  condemned.  We  have  alreatly  seen  how 
the  bishops  shirked  their  duty  in  providing  jails  for  the  multitudes 
of  prisoners  until  St.  Louis  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  construct 
thera,  and  liuring  this  prolonged  interval  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitors show,  in  the  number  of  contumacious  absentees  after 
preliminary  hearing,  how  impossible  it  often  was  to  retain  hold 
heretics  who  had  been  arrested.f 

To  undertake,  in  such  an  environment,  the  apparently  hope- 
less task  of  suppressing  heresy  required  men  of  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  they  were  not  wanting.     Repulsive  as  their  acts  must 
seem  to  us,  we  cannot  refuse  to  them  the  tribute  due  U>  their  fear- 
Less  fanaticism.     No  labor  was  too  arduous  for  their  unflagging 
zeal,  no  danger  too  great  for  their  unshrinking  courage.    Regard- 
ing themselves  as  electe<l  to  perform  God's  work,  they  set  aboi 
it  with  a  sublime  self-confidence  which  lifted  them  above  tl 
weakness  of  humanity.     As  tlie  mouthi>iece  of  God,  the  men* 
cant  friar,  who  lived  on  charity,  spoke  to  prince  and  }>eople  wii 
aU  the  awful  authority  of  the  Church,  and  exacted  obedience 
punished  contumacy  unhesitatingly  and  absolutely.     Such  men 


•  CodcU.  Tarraconena.  ann.  1338  c.  1!  (Mart.  Ampl.  Coll.  VIl.  134).  —  Rij 
I.  120,  U5, 165.— Polthast  No.  9452, 11093, 11094, 11515.- Vaisscttc,  HI.  Pr.  S8( 
— Teulet,  Lriyette*.  II.  262. —  Arch.  de«  Fr&rea  PrCcheure  de  Toulouse  (Doi 
XXXI.  10).— C.  1  Sexto  V.  2.— liuyaald.  ann.  1243,  No.  30.— Arch,  de  Tlnq. 
Care.  (Doat,  XXXT.  69).  — Beru.  Guidon,  df  Trili.  Grad.  Prwdicat  (Bouqu< 
XXI.  739).— Practica  super  Inquisit.  {M83.  Bib.  Nat,,  fonds  latin,  No.  14930,  fol. 
33-1). 

When  Ciirdinal  Wolsey  sought  to  refonn  tht'  English  Church  he  found  the 
same  difficulty  in  obtAioing  bishops  to  degrade  clerical  crimiuals^  and  be  ol 
taiued  from  Clement  VII.  the  Bsnie  remedy  (RymiT,  XIV.  239). 

t  Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  149, 158, 150, 158.-MS3.  Bib.  Nat.  fonda  latin,  No.  991 
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Pierre  Cella,  Guillem  Amaud,  Arnaud  Catala,  Ferrer  the  Catalan, 
Pons  de  Saint-Gilles,  Pons  de  TEsiMirre,  and  Bernard  de  Caiix,  beard- 
ed prince  and  pi'clate,  wtTo  as  ready  to  endure  as  merciless  to  inflict, 
were  veritable  Maccabees  in  the  internecine  strife  with  heresy,  and 
yet  were  kind  and  pitiful  to  the  miserable  and  overflowing  with 
tears  in  their  praj'ei-s  and  discourses.  They  were  the  culminating 
development  of  the  influences  which  produced  the  Church  Militant 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  their  hands  the  Inquisition  was  the 
mo6t  effective  instrument  whereby  it  maintained  its  supremacy. 
A  secondary  result  was  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South  to 
the  King  of  Paris,  and  its  unification  with  the  rest  of  France. 

If  the  faithful  had  imagined  that  the  Treaty  of  1229  had  end- 
ed the  contest  with  heresy  they  were  quickly  undeceived.  The 
blood-money  for  the  capture  of  heretics,  promiswi  by  Count  Ray- 
mond, was  indeed  paid  when  earned,  for  the  Inquisition  undertook 
to  see  that  this  was  done,  but  the  earning  of  it  was  dangerous. 
Nobles  and  burghers  alike  protected  and  defended  the  proscribed 
daas,  and  those  who  hunted  them  were  slain  without  mercy  when 
oociuion  offered.  The  heretics  ccmtinued  us  numerous  as  over, 
^d  we  have  already  seen  the  fruitless  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Romano  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse.  Even  the 
nniversity  which  Raymond  bound  himself  to  establish  in  Toulouse 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  though  it  subsequently  performed 
its  work,  was  at  first  a  failure.  I.«amed  the«)logians  were  brought 
from  Paris  to  fill  its  chairs,  but  their  scholastic  subtleties  were 
laughed  at  by  the  mocking  Southrons  as  absunl  novelties,  and  the 
hef«tics  were  bold  enough  to  contend  with  them  in  debate.  After 
a  few  years  Ra^Tnond  neglected  to  continue  the  stipends,  and  for 
a  time  the  university  was  suspended.* 


*  FRM^ca  supor  Inquisit  (MSS.  Bib,  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  149S0,  fol.  S34).— 
GaJll.  PcliflBo  Chron.  (Ed.  Molioier,  Aoicii.  1880.  pp.  6,  15).— Epistt.  8«fcul.  XHI. 
T.  I.  No.  088  (MoDumCDt.  Hist.  Ocrman.)-  —  Beru.  Guidon.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX. 
CMonOori  8.  a  L  IIL  573). 

Odc  of  tbe  complaints  made  by  Gregory  DC.  against  Raymond,  in  1230,  waa 
Utat  be  had  neglwted  lo  puy  the  twlhries  of  the  proics&orp,  and  that  the  school 
of  Toulouse  was  dissolved  (Teulet,  LayuttCM,  II.  Slfl).  In  1239,  however,  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  for  them  was  exhibited  tn  the  pnpul  legate  (lb.  p.  897),  and  in  1242, 
vhro  Raymond  wae  under  |M?ril  of  death  in  the  Agenois,  his  chief  phyaiciHO  was 
Loup  uf  Spain,  the  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  (lb.  p.  466). 


The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation,  one,  indeed, 
full  of  promise,  wae  the  steady  progress  of  the  Dominican  Oixler. 
It  had  outgrown  the  modest  Church  of  St.  Homano,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Bishop  Foulques ;  and  in  1230  the  piety  of  a  prominent 
burgher  of  Toulouse,  Pons  do  Ca|xlcnicr,  pn)vidod  f*)r  it  more 
commodious  quarters  in  an  extensive  ganleu.  situated  partly  in 
the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  The  inmates  of  the  convent, 
some  forty  in  number,  were  ahvays  ready  to  furnish  champions  of 
the  Cross,  whose  ardent  zeal  slirank  from  neither  toil  nor  i>eril ; 
and  when,  in  1232,  the  fanatio  Bishop  Foulques  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  yet  more  tieiy  fanatic,  the  Dominican  Provincial 
Ra3*raond  du  Fauga,  the  Order  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  ujwn 
the  exterminating  war  with  heresy  which  was  to  last  for  a  hun- 
dred years.* 

The  eager  zeal  of  the  fi'iara  did  nr.t-wait  to  be  armed  with  the 
organized  authorization  of  inquisitorial  ]x>wei's.  Their  leadini 
duty  was  to  combat  heresy,  and  their  assaults  on  it  were  unint 
mitting.  In  1231  a  friai\  in  a  sermon,  declared  that  Toulouse  wj 
full  of  heretics,  who  1k-U1  their  assemblies  there  and  disseminat 
their  errors  Avithout  hindrance.  Alit3udy  the  magistrates  seem 
have  looked  askance  on  these  pious  efforts,  for  tliis  assertion  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  decided  attempt  at  rei»ression.  Tlie  coi^^ 
suls  of  the  city  met  and  summoned  before  them,  in  the  capitoli^l 
or  town-hall,  the  prior,  Pierre  tl'Alais.  There  they  roundly  scold- 
ed and  threatened  him,  declaring  that  it  v»ius  false  to  assert  the 
existence  of  heresy  in  the  town,  and  forbidding  such  utteiunces 
for  the  future.  Trivial  as  was  the  occurrence,  it  has  interest  as 
the  commencement  of  the  iU-will  l^etween  the  authorities  of  Tou- 
louse and  the  Inquisition,  and  as  illustrating  the  sense  of  muni< 
pal  pride  and  independence  still  cherished  in  tlie  cities  of  the  Soutl 
It  required  but  a  few  years'  struggle  to  tnimmel  the  civic  Hbertii 
which  had  held  their  own  agiiinst  feudalism,  but  ^vhich  could  m 
stand  against  the  subtler  despotism  of  the  Church. f 

Even  thus  early  Dominican  aixlor  refused  to  be  thus  restmim 
Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  not«Ml  as  the  first  Dominican  licential 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  had  been  brought  to  Toulouse 
teach  theology  in  the  infant  University,  was  scandalizetl  when 


•  Felisso  Cliron.  pp.  7-8. 


t  Ibid.  pp.  9-10. 
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Iicftnl  of  the  insolent  language  of  the  consuls,  and  exclaimed  that 
it  wa5  only  a  fresh  inceutivo  to  preach  against  hei'esy  uioro  bit- 
terly than  ever.  IJe  set  the  example  in  this,  and  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  brethren.  II©  soon,  tiX),  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  the  falsity  of  the  consuls'  disclaimor.  It  transpired  that 
Jetui  Piori-e  Donat,  u  canon  of  the  ancient  C'liurch  of  Saint  Sernin, 
who  had  recently  died  and  been  burie<l  in  the  cloister,  had  been 
secretly  hereticated  on  his  death -bed.  Without  authority,  and 
apparently  without  legal  investigation.  Master  I^oland  assembled 
8omo  friars  and  clerks,  exhumed  the  body  from  the  cloister,  dragged 
it  through  the  streets,  and  publicl}'  burned  it.  Soon  aftenvarda 
be  heard  of  the  death  of  a  prominent  Waldensian  minister  ntuned 
tialvon.  After  stirring  up  |X)pular  passion  in  a  sermon,  he  marched 
ai  the  head  of  a  motley  mob  to  the  house  where  the  heretic  had 
died  and  levelled  it  t<:)  the  gri>und  ;  then  proceeding  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Villeneuve,  ^vhere  the  body  was  interred,  he  dug  it  up  and 
dragged  it  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  an  inunense  proces- 
sion, to  the  public  place  of  execution  beyond  the  walls,  where  it 
Kas  sfilemnly  burned.* 

All  tiiifi  was  volunteer  persecution.  The  episcopal  court  was 
M  yet  the  only  tribunal  having  jiower  to  act  in  such  matters,  and 
il,  as  we  have  seen,  could  oidy  authorize  the  secular  arm  to  do  its 
duly  in  the  final  execution.  Yet  the  episcopal  court  seems  to  have 
heen  in  no  way  invoketl  in  these  proceedings,  and  no  protest  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  uttcrctl  against  such  irregiilar  enforcements 
of  the  law  by  the  mob.  There  wus,  in  fact,  no  organization  for 
th«  steady  repression  of  heresy.  Bishop  Raymond  appeal's  to  have 
feitifttied  himself  with  an  occasional  mid  against  heretics  outside 
of  the  city,  and  to  have  allowed  those  within  it  virtual  immunity 
wwler  the  pr«_»leiction  of  the  consuls,  though  he  hiul,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  all  the  powers  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  the  nnichineiy 
fur  their  effective  use  could  have  rea<lily  been  developed.  No  i)er- 
iiiAnent  results  were  to  be  expected  fix>m  fitful  bursts  of  zeal,  and 
the  goppresaion  of  heresy  might  well  seem  to  be  as  far  off  aa  ever. 
I'rgent  as  wan  evidently  the  need  of  some  <)rganized  body  do* 
voteii  exclusively  to  persecution,  the  appointment  of  the  tirst 


*  Feliao  Cbron.  pp.  10-11.  —  Preger,  Vorarbeiten  zu  einer  Oescbichte  der 
•Jcatachen  MysUk,  p.  17. 
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inquisitors,  in  1233,  seems  not  to  have  been  reganled  as  possess- 
ing any  special  significance.  It  was  merely  an  experiment,  from 
which  no  great  results  were  anticipated.  Frere  Guillera  Pelisson. 
who  shared  in  the  labors  and  perils  of  the  nascent  Inquisition, 
and  who  enthusiastically  chronicled  them,  cvidentl^'^  does  not  con- 
sider it  as  an  imiovation  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  was 
so  natural  an  evolution  from  the  interaction  of  the  forces  and 
materials  of  the  period,  and  its  future  importance  was  so  little 
suspected,  that  he  passes  over  its  founding  as  an  incident  of  less 
moment  than  the  succession  to  the  Priory  of  Toulouse.  *'  Frere 
Pons  de  Saint  Gillea,"  he  says,  "  was  made  Prior  of  Toulouse,  who 
bore  himself  manfully  and  effectively  for  the  faith  against  the 
heretics,  together  with  Frore  Pierre  Cella  of  Toulouse  and  FrC^re 
Guillem  Arnaud  of  Montpellier,  whom  the  lord  pope  made  inquis- 
itors against  the  heretics  in  the  dioceses  of  Toulouse  and  Cahors. 
Also,  the  ]>egate  Archbishop  of  Vienne  made  Frure  Arnaud  Cata- 
la,  who  was  then  of  the  Convent  of  Toulouse,  inquisitor  against 
the  heretics."  Thus  colorless  is  the  only  contemporary  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office.* 

How  little  the  functions  of  these  new  ofiicials  were  at  first  un-    i 
derstood  is  manifested  by  an  occurrence,  which  is  also  liighly  sug^| 
gestive  of  the  tension  of  public  feeling.    In  a  quarrel  between  two 
citizens,  one  of  them,  ISernard  Peitevin,  called  the  other,  Bernard^ 
de  Solier,  a  heretic,    Tliis  was  a  dangerous  reputation  to  havfl^f 
and  the  offended  man  summoned  his  antagonist  hcfore  the  consuls. 
The  hereticid  ])arty,  we  are  told,  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  i] 
Toulouse,  and  the  magistrates  were  all  either  sympathizers  with 
believers  in  heresy.    Bernard  Peitevin  was  condemne<l  to  exile  fol 
a  term  of  years,  to  pay  a  tine  both  to  the  complainant  and  to  the' 
city,  and  to  swear  publicly  in  the  town-hall  that  ho  had  lied,  and 
that  de  Solier  was  a  good  Catholic.     The  sentence  was  a  trifle 
vindictive,  and  Peitevin  sought  counsel  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
recommended  him  to  apjKial  to  the  bishop.     Ei>isoopa!  jurisdictioi^j 
in  such  a  matter  was  perhaps  doubtful,  but  liaymond  du  Faugifl 
entertaintnl  the  a]>]}ea].     A  few  years  later,  if  any  cognizance  had 
been  taken  of  the  case  it  would  have  been  by  the  Inquisition,  but 


•  Peliwo  Chron.  p.  13.    Cf.  Bern,  Guidon.  Vit.  drcgor.  PP.  IX.  (Muralori 
a  I.  in.  573). 
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now  the  inquisitors,  Pierre  Cella  and  Guillera  Amaud,  appeared 
as  advocates  of  the  appellant  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  so  clearly 
proved  de  Seller's  heresy  that  the  misemble  wretch  fled  to  Lom- 
bardy-* 

SiinOar  indefiniteness  of  proce<iuro  is  visible  in  the  next  at- 
tempt.    The  inquisitors,  Pierre  and  Guillera,  began  to  make  an 
inquest  through  the  city,  and  cited  numerous  suspects,  all  of  whom 
found  defenders  among  the  chief  citizens.    The  hearings  took 
place  before  them,  but  seem  as  yet  to  have  lK?en  in  public.     One 
of  the  accuseil,  named  Jean  Teisseire,  assorted  himsnlf  to  be  a  gtyod 
CathoUc  because  he  had  no  scruples  in  maintaining  marital  rela- 
lions  with  his  wife,  in  eating  flesh,  and  in  lying  and  swearing,  and 
he  warned  the  crowd  that  they  were  liable  to  the  same  charge, 
and  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  them  to  make  common  cause  than 
to  abandon  him.    "When  he  was  condemned,  and  the  viguier,  the 
official  representative  of  the  count,  was  al>out  to  conduct  him  to 
tbe  stake,  so  threatening  a  clamor  arose  that  the  prisoner  waa 
hurried  to  the  bishop's  prison,  still  proclaiming  his  orthodoxy. 
Intense  excitement  pervaded  the  city,  and  menaces  were  freely 
attere<l  to  destroy  the  Dominican  convent  and  to  stone  all  the 
who  were  accused  of  persecuting  the  innocent.    While  in 
pridon  Teisseire  pretended  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and  asked  for  the 
wcraments ;  but  when  the  bailh  of  Lavaur  bi-ought  to  Toulouse 
ionie  perfected  heretics  and  delivered  them  to  the  bishop,  Teis- 
aeire  allowed  himself  to  bo  hereticatcd  by  them  in  prison,  and 
grew  90  ardent  in  the  faith  under  their  exhortations  that  when 
they  were  taken  out  for  examinati<jn  he  accompanied  thi^n,  de- 
claring that  he  would  share  their  fate.    The  bishop  assembled  the 
magistrates  and  many  citizens,  in  whose  piv?sence  he  examine<l  the 
prisoners.     They  were  all  condemned,  incliuling  Teisseire,  who  ob- 
Hinalely  refusetl  to  recant,  and  no  further  ojjjMj&ition  was  offered 
rhen  they  were  all  duly  bumed-f 

Here  we  see  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  completely  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  bishop,  but  when  the  inquisitors  soon  after- 
wards left  Toulouse  to  hold  inquests  elsewhere  they  acted  with 
full  independence.  At  Cahors  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Querci  taking  part  in  the  pi'oceedings  under  which  they  con- 


^^attere 


Peliiw)  pp.  10-17. 


t  Ibid.  pp.  17-80, 
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demneii  a  number  of  the  dead,  exhuming  and  l>urning  their 
and  inspiring  such  fear  that  a  prominent  believer,  Raymond  de 
Broleas,  fled  to  Rome.  At  Aloissac  they  condemne<l  Jean  du 
Gunl,  who  flal  to  Monlsegur,  and  they  citod  a  certain  Folqueb, 
who,  in  terror,  entereti  the  convent  of  Beilei>erche  as  a  Cistercian 
monlc,  and,  finding  that  thia  was  of  no  avail,  tinally  tied  to  Lom- 
bardy.  Meanwhile  Frere  Arnaud  Catala  and  our  chronicler,  Guil- 
lem  Pelisson,  desoonded  u^wn  Albi,  where  they  penanced  a  dozen 
citizens  by  ordering  them  to  Falestine^  and  in  conjunction  with 
another  inquisitor,  Guillem  de  Lombers,  burned  two  heretics, 
Pierre  de  Fuechperdut  and  Pierre  Boraassipio.* 

The  absence  of  the  inquisitoi-s  fr<:»m  Toulouse  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  g(X)d  work,  for  their  duties  were  assumed  by  their 
prior,  Pons  de  Saint-Gillcs.  I'ndor  what  autliority  he  acted  is  not 
stated,  but  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  ^vith  another  friar,  trying 
and  condemning  a  certain  Arnaud  Sancier,  who  was  burned,  in 
gpite  of  his  protests  to  the  last  that  he  was  a  goo<I  C'atholic,  caus- 
ing great  agitation  in  the  city,  but  no  tumultuous  uprising.! 

The  terror  which  Pelisson  boasts  that  these  proc4?edings  spread 
through  the  land  was  probably  owing  not  only  to  the  evidence 
they  aifoiiled  of  an  organized  system  of  persecution,  but  also  to 
their  introduction  of  a  much  more  effective  method  of  prosecution 
than  had  heretofore  been  known.  The  "  heretic,-'  so  called,  was 
the  |)orfectod  teacher  who  disdained  to  deny  his  faith,  and  his 
burning  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  also  was  that 
of  the  "  credens,"  or  believer,  who  was  detiantlv  contumacious  and 
persisted  in  admitting  and  mlhering  to  his  creed.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  believer  who  pi\>fesse<l  orthodoxy  seems  generally  to 
have  escaped,  in  the  imperfection  of  the  judicial  means  of  proving 
his  guilt.  The  friars,  trained  in  the  subtleties  of  disputation  and 
learned  in  both  civil  and  canon  law,  were  specially  fitted  for  the 
detection  of  this  particularly  dangerous  secret  misbelief,  and  their 
persistence  in  worr\'ing  their  victims  to  the  death  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  spread  alarm,  not  only  among  the  guilty,  but  among  the 
innocent. 

How  reasonable  were  the  fears  inspired  by  the  speedy  infor- 
mality of  the  justice  accorded  to  the  heretic  is  well  illustrated  by 


*  Peluso  ChroQ.  pp.  30-1. 


t  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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a  case  occurring  in  1234.  When  the  canonization  of  St.  Dominic 
was  announced  in  Toulouse  it  was  celebrated  in  a  solemn  mass 
performed  by  GUbop  liaymond  in  the  Dominican  convent.  St. 
Dominic,  however,  desired  to  mark  the  occasion  with  some  more 
cxiifying  manifestation  of  his  peculiar  functions,  and  caused  word 
to  l)e  brought  to  the  bishop,  as  the  latter  was  leaving  the  church 
for  the  refectory  to  partake  of  a  meal,  that  a  woman  had  just  been 
bereticated  in  a  house  hai-d  by,  in  the  liuo  de  TOhnet  sec.  The 
bifiliop,  with  the  prior  and  some  otliers,  hurried  thither.  It  was 
the  hoiise  of  Teitavin  Borsier,  the  general  messenger  of  the  here- 
tics of  Toulouse^  whose  mother-in-law  lay  dying  of  fever.  So  sud- 
den was  the  entrance  of  the  intnidcrs  that  the  woman'fi  fiicnds 
cuukl  only  tell  her  "  the  bishoji  is  coming,''  and  she,  who  expected 
a  visit  from  the  heretic  bishop,  was  easily  led  on  by  Kaymond  to 
make  a  full  declaration  of  her  hewsy  and  to  ])ledge  herself  to  be 
sleadfafit  in  it.  Then,  revciding  himself,  he  ordered  her  to  recant, 
and,  on  her  i*cfusaU  he  summoned  the  viguier,  condemned  her  as  a 
»f;retic>  and  had  the  RatLsfaction  of  seeing  the  dying  creature  car* 
off  on  her  l)ed  and  burned  at  the  place  of  execution.  Borsier 
his  coUeiiguo,  liemard  Aldric  of  Dr6mil,  were  captured,  and 
betrayed  many  of  their  friends ;  and  then  Raymond  and  the  fri- 
ars returned  to  their  neglected  dinner,  giWng  thanks  to  God  and 
to  St  Dominic  for  so  signal  a  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  faith.* 
The  ferocious  exultation  with  which  these  extra-judicial  hor- 
were  perpetrated  is  wedl  reflected  in  a  ]x>em  of  the  period  by 
I,  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Ydlemier.  lie  represents  himself 
as  diiiputing  with  Sioard  do  Figueras,  a  Catbaran  l)ishop,  and  each 
of  his  theological  arguments  is  cUnch^  with  a  threat — 

"  £'  a*aque8t  no  voU  crcyro  rec  te  *1  foe  &iziimt 
Que  nrt  Lob  couipanljos. 
Aras  vueDi  que  m*  respoiidas  en  un  mot  o  en  doa. 
Si  cauziru  et  foe  o  remanrae  ab  nos." 

**  If  you  will  not  believe  this,  look  at  that  raging  fire  which  is  con- 
suming yonr  connvules.  Now  I  wish  you  to  reply  to  me  in  one 
won]  or  two,  for  you  wiD  bum  in  the  fire  or  join  us.'*  Or  again, 
"If  you  do  not  confess  at  once,  the  flames  are  already  lighted; 


*  PclisBo  Chron.  pp.  23-5. 


your  namo  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  with  the  blast  61 
trumpots,  and  the  j>eople  are  gathering  to  see  you  bum."  In  this 
terrible  poem,  Isarn  only  turned  into  verse  what  he  felt  in  his  own 
heart,  and  what  he  saw  passing  under  his  eyes  almost  daily.* 

As  the  holy  work  assumed  shape  and  its  prospects  of  results 
grew  more  encouraging,  the  zeal  of  tlm  hunters  of  men  increased, 
while  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  hunted  became  more  threatening. 
On  both  sides  passion  was  fanned  into  flame.  Already,  in  1233, 
two  Dominicans,  sent  to  Cordes  to  seek  out  heretics,  had  been 
slain  by  the  terrifie<i  citizens.  At  Albi  the  people,  excited  by  the 
burning  of  the  two  heretics  alrejidy  referred  to,  nise,  June  14, 
1234,  when  Amaud  Catala  orderetl  the  episcopal  bailli  to  dig  up 
the  bones  of  a  heretic  woman  named  Beisseni  whom  he  hatl  con- 
demned. The  bailli  sent  back  word  that  he  dared  not  do  it.  Ar- 
naud  left  the  episcopal  synod  in  which  ho  was  sitting,  coolly  went 
to  the  cemetery,  himself  gave  the  (ii-st  strokes  of  the  mattock,  and 
then,  ordering  the  officials  to  proceed  with  the  work,  returned  to 
the  synod.  The  officials  quickly  rushed  after  him,  saying  that 
they  had  been  ejected  from  the  burial-ground  by  the  mob.  Ar- 
naud  returned  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  howling  sons 
of  lielial,  who  quickly  closed  in  on  him,  striking  hira  in  the  face 
and  pummelling  him  on  all  sides,  with  shouts  of  *'  Kill  him  I  he  has 
no  riglit  to  live!"  Some  endeavored  to  drag  him  into  the  shops 
hard  b}*-  to  slay  hira;  others  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  river 
Tarn,  l>ut  he  was  rescued  and  taken  back  to  the  synod,  followed 
by  a  mass  of  men  ficrcdy  sliouting  for  his  death.  The  whole 
city,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  many  of  the  principal 
burghers  were  leaxlers  of  the  tuinidt.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that,  although  Arnaud  mercifully  withdrew  the  cjccomrannication 
which  he  launched  at  the  rebelhous  city,  his  successor,  Frere  Fer- 
rer, wrought  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  guilty,  imprisoning 
many  of  them  and  buruing  othera.f 


•  Blillotr  Troubadours,  II.  66-77.— Mary-Lafon,  Histoirc  du  Midi  de  la  France, 
m.  89&-90. 

t  Vaisaettc,  HI.  403.  — Marteue  Thesaur.  I.  985.  — Pelisso  CUron.  pp.  13  -  14, 
62-9. 

Chabftnnud  (Vftissette,  fed.  Privat,  X  330)  thinks  it  probable  that  this  Ar- 
naud Catala  is  the  troubadour  of  the  same  name,  developing,  tike  Folquet  of 
MarseiUcs  and  others,  from  a  poet  to  a  persecutor. 
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In  Narbonne  disturbances  arose  even  more  serious,  although 
special  inquisitors  had  nnt  yet  been  sent  there.     In  March,  1234, 
the  Dominican  prior,  Franvois  Ferrer,  umlertook  a  volunteer  in- 
qaisition  and  threw  in  prison  a  citizen  named  Raymond  d'Argens. 
Fifteen  years  previous  the  artisans  of  the  suburb  had  orgimized  a 
confederation  for  mutual  8up{>ort  calle<i  the  Amistance,  and  this 
body  arose  as  one  man  and  forcibly  rescued  the  prisoner.     The 
archbishop,  Pierre  Amiel,  and  the  viscount,  Aimery  of  Narbonne, 
undertook  to  rearrest  him,  but  found  his  house  guarded  by  the 
Amistance,  which  rushwl  upon  their  followers  with  shouts  of 
"  Kill !  kill  1"  and  drove  them  away  after  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which 
the  prior  was  badly  handled.    The  archbishop  had  recourse  to  ex- 
oonimunication  and  interdict,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  the  Amis- 
ice  seizeil  his  domains  and  drove  him  fi*om  the  city.    Both  sides 
*ight  allies.    Gregory  IX.  appealed  to  King  Jayme  of  Aragon, 
'Idle  a  complaint  from  the  consuls  of  Xarbonne  to  tliose  of  Nimes 
[looks  as  though  they  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  confederation 
Uie  cities  against  the  Inquisition,  of  M'hose  arbitrary  and  illegal 
i«tho(is  of  procedure  they  give  abundiirit  d**taiLs.    A  kind  of  truce 
ptttcheii  up  in  October,  but  the  tn^uhles  recommenced  when 
the  prior,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  his  provincial,  undertook 
a  fregh  inquisition,  and  made  a  number  of  arrests.     In  December 
aswpension  was  obtained  by  the  citizens  apj^aling  to  the  pope, 
the  king,  and  the  legate,  but  in  1235  the  people  rose  against  the 
Dominicans,  drove  them  fi'om  the  city,  sacked  their  convent,  and 
destroyed  all  the  reconls  of  the  proceedings  against  heresy.    Arch- 
liiabop  Pierre  had  cunningly  separatetl  the  city  from  the  suburb, 
about  equal  in  population,  by  confining  the  inquisition  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  this  bore  fruit  in  his  securing  the  armed  support  of  the 
former.     The  suburb  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Count 
Rannond,  who,  nothing  loath  to  aggravate  tlie  trouble,  came  there 
and  gave  to  the  people  as  leaders  01i\ier  de  Temies  and  Gui- 
ruud  de  Niort,  two  notorious  defenders  of  heretics.     A  bloody 
ciril  war  broke  out  between  the  two  sections,  which  lasted  until 
April,  1237,  when  a  truce   for  a  year  was   agreed   upon.      In 
the  following  August  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Seneschal 
<>f  Carcassonne  were  willed  in  as  arbitrators,  and  in  March,  1238, 
a  peace  was  concluded.    That  the  Church  triumphed  is  shown 
by  the  conditions  which  imposed  upon  some  of  the  participators 
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in  the  troubles  a  yearns  service  in  Palestine  or  against  the  Moors 
of  Spain.* 

Tn  Toulouse,  the  rontre  IhUU  of  heresy  and  persecution,  in  spite 
of  mutterings  and  meniices,  open  opposition  to  the  Inquisition  was 
postponed  longer  than  elsewhere.  Although  Count  Raymond  is 
constantly  represented  by  the  Church  party  as  the  chief  opjwnent 
of  the  Holy  Office,  it  was  probably  liis  iniluence  that  succeeded  in 
staving  off  so  long  the  inevitable  rupture,  Hai-d  experience  from 
childhood  could  scarce  have  rendered  him  a  fervent  Catholic,  yet 
that  experience  bad  shown  liini  that  the  favor  and  prot-ection  of 
the  Church  were  indis])ensable  if  he  would  retain  the  remnant  of 
territory  and  power  that  had  bet»n  left  to  liim.  He  could  not  aa 
yet  be  at  heart  a  persecutor  of  heresy,  yet  he  coidd  not  jdfonl  to 
antagonize  the  Church.  It  was  important  for  him  to  retain  the 
love  and  good-will  of  his  subjects  and  to  prevent  the  desolation  otM 
his  cities  and  loniships,  but  it  was  yet  more  important  for  him  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  favoring  heresy,  and  to  avoid  calling  down 
upon  hia  head  a  renewal  of  the  stonn  in  which  he  ha4l  been  so 
nearly  wrecked.  Few  princes  have  had  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play,  with  dangers  besetting  him  on  every  side,  and  if  he  eanitil 
the  reputation  of  a  trimmer  without  religious  convictions,  that 
reputation  and  his  retention  of  liis  position  till  his  death  are  pei*- 
haps  the  best  proof  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  which  guided  his 
necessarily^  tortuous  course.  Pierre  Cardinal,  the  Troubadour,  de* 
floribes  him  as  defending  himself  from  the  assaidts  of  the  worat  of 
men,  as  fearing  neither  the  Frenchman  nor  the  ecclesiastic,  and  09 
humble  only  with  the  good.f  ' 

He  was  always  at  odds  with  his  prelates.  Intricate  questions 
with  regard  to  the  temjwralities  were  a  constant  source  of  qnarrel, 
and  he  lived  under  a  perpetual  reduplication  of  excommunications, 


•  V^asettc,  m.  402-8.  406;  Pr.  370-1,  379-81.  — Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  33.— 
Tflultt,  tayetl€9,  n.  321, 3S4. 

t  "  Cnr  del  pejors  homes  que  son 
8e  deleii  et  flu  tot  le  iiiouJ ; 

Quo  FranseH  ni  clergia 
Ni  Las  auiras  gens  do  Tafiront ; 
Miis  aU  bos  sniuniiUa 
Et  Pinal  confond.'* 
(Peyrat,  Les  Allngfois  et  riuquirition,  n.  3M). 
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for  he  had  been  so  long  under  the  Lun  of  the  Ohuroh  that  no  bwhop 
bt^itated  for  ii  moment  in  amithematizing  him.     Then,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  12:d0  bad  been  that  within  two  years  he 
should  proceed  to  Palestine  and  wage  war  there  with  the  infidel 
for  tive  years.    The  two  years  had  passed  away  mthout  his  per- 
forming the  vow ;  the  state  of  the  country  at  no  time  seemed  to 
render  so  prolonged  an  aV»sence  safe*  and  for  years  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  pohcy  was  to  obtain  a  postponement  of  his  crusade  or 
immunity  for  the  non-t>bscrvance  of  his  vow.    Moreover,  from  the 
date  of  the  peace  of  Fai'is  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  earnestly  and 
Vainly  endtvivore<I  to  obtain  from  llorae  permission  for  tlie  sepul- 
ture of  his  father's  boily.     These  complications  crip])led  liim  in 
muliiludinous  ways  and  ex|>osal  him  to  immense  disiidvantage  in 
his  fencing  with  the  hierarchy. 

As  early  as  1230  he  was  taxetl  by  the  legate  with  inobservance 
of  Ihtj  conditions  of  tlic  jwaco,  and  was  foroed  to  pntmiso  ainend- 
nient  of  his  ways.    In  1232  we  see  Gregory  IX.  imperiously  or- 
dering him  to  be  energetic  in  the  duty  of  persecution,  and,  possibly 
ifl  obedience  to  this,  during  the  same  year,  we  find  him  personally 
Jwcompanying  Bishop  liajTnond  of  Toulouse  in  a  nocturnal  ex|)e- 
dition  among  the  mountains,  which  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  nineteen  perfect-etl  lien^tics,  male  and  female,  int^luding  one  of 
tlieir  most  imix>rtant  leaders.  Pagan,  Seigneur  de  Bec^de,  whose 
castle  we  saw  captured  in  1227.     All  these  expiated  their  errors 
at  the  stake.     Yet  not  long  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Tourna3%  as 
pflp»l  legiit©,  assembled  the  prelates  of  Languedoc  and  formally 
cited  Raymond  before  King  Louis  to  answer  for  his  sLwkness  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.    The  result  of  this  was 
the  drawing  up  of  severe  enactments  against  heretics,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  promulgate  in  February,  1234. ,  In  spite  of  this, 
wid  of  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  the  bishops  ordering  them  no 
longer  U)  excommunicate  him  so  fi'eely  as  before,  ho  was  visited 
^'itliin  a  twelvemonth  with  two  fresh  exoonmiunications,  for  pure- 
b'  tem|x>ral  causes.     Then  came  fresh  urgency  from  the  pope  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  vriih  which  Eiiymond  doubtless  made  a 
Hhow  of  compliance,  as  his  hciirt  was  bent  on  obtaining  from  Rome 
a  restoration  of  the  Karquisate  of  Provence.      In  this  he  was 
strongly  backed  by  King  Louis,  wht)se  brother  Alfonse  was  to  be 
Raymond's  heir,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  ho  sought  ap 
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interview  with  Gregory  and  succeeded  in  effecting  it.  His  recon- 
ciliation with  the  papacy  apjwared  to  be  complete.  Ilis  military 
reputation  stood  high,  and  Gregory  made  use  of  his  visit  to  confide 
to  him  the  leadership  of  the  papal  troops  in  a  campaign  against 
the  rebellious  citizens  of  Rome,  who  had  expelled  the  head  of  the 
Church  from  their  city.  Tlioiigli  he  du\  not  succeed  in  restoring 
the  pope,  they  part-ed  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  he  returned  to 
Toulouse  as  a  favored  son  of  the  Church,  ready  on  all  points  to 
obey  her  behests.* 

There  he  found  matters  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  which 
tcste<l  to  the  utmost  his  skill  in  temporizing.  Passions  on  both 
sides  were  rising  to  an  uncontrollable  |>oint.  At  Easter,  1235,  the 
promise  of  grace  for  voluntary  cfjnfession  brought  forward  sucli 
crowds  of  penitent  heretics  that  the  Dominicans  were  insufficien|B 
to  take  their  testimony,  and  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Franciscans  and  of  all  the  parish  priests  of  the  city.  Encouraged 
by  this,  the  prior,  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles,  commenced  to  seize  those 
who  had  not  come  forward  spontaneously.  Among  these  was  & 
certain  Amaud  Domini*pie,  who,  to  save  his  life,  promised  to  betray 
eleven  heretics  residing  in  a  house  at  Cassers.  This  he  fulfilled, 
though  four  of  them  escaped  through  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
peasants,  and  ho  was  set  at  liberty.  The  long-suffering  of  the 
heretics,  however,  was  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  at  Aigrefeuille  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  he  had  thus  sacrificed.  Still  more  significant  of  the  dan- 
gerous tension  of  popular  feeling  was  a  mob  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  leading  citizens,  forcibly  rescued  Pierre-Guillem 
Delort  from  the  hamls  of  the  viguier  and  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint- 
Semin,  who  had  arrested  him  and  were  convevnng  him  to  prison. 
The  situation  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  so^m  the  ceremony 
of  dragging  through  the  streets  and  burning  the  bodies  of  some 
dead  heretics  aroused  an  agitation  so  general  and  so  menacing 
that  Count  Iia3anoiid  was  sent  for  in  hopes  that  his  interpositio] 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Grcgor.  PP.  TX.  (Mnratori,  8.  R.  T.  Til.  678)  —Archive* 
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might  avert  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  Thus  far,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  alacrity  of  persecution,  no  serious 
charges  could  be  laid  against  him.  His  officials,  his  baillis  and 
Tigiiiers,  bad  responded  to  all  appeals  of  the  inquisitors  and  had 
lent  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  seizing  heretics,  in  burning  tbem, 
and  in  coniiscating  their  property.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Tou- 
loose  and  begged  the  inquisitors  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  vigor 
of  their  operations  he  wjui  not  listened  to.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
pJpal  legate,  Jean,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  complaining  specially 
yf  Pierre  Cella,  whom  he  considered  to  be  inspired  with  personal 
enmity  to  himself,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  troubles.  His  request  that  Cella's  operations  should  be  con- 
fined to  Querci  was  gi-anted.  That  inquisitor  was  sent  to  Cahora, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Pons  Dehuont  and  GuiUem  Pelisson 
he  vigorously  traversed  the  land  and  forced  multitudes  to  confess 
their  guilt.* 

This  expedient  was  of  no  avail.  Persecution  continued  as  ag- 
freasive  as  ever,  and  popular  indiguation  steiiddy  rose.  The  in- 
evitable crisis  soon  came  which  should  determine  whether  the  In- 
qoisition  should  sink  into  insignificance,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
»  many  previous  efforts,  or  whether  it  should  triumph  over  all 
opposition  and  become  the  dominating  i>ower  in  the  land. 

Guillem  Amaud  was  in  no  way  abashctl  by  the  banishment  of 
hix  colleagTie.  Returning  from  a  brief  absence  at  Carcassonne,  of 
which  more  anon,  he  summoned  for  trial  as  believers  twelve  of 
Uie  leading  citizens  of  Toulouse,  one  of  them  a  consul.  They  re- 
fused to  ap|X5ar,  and  threatened  him  with  violence  unless  he  should 
desist.  On  his  |)ersi8ting,  word  was  sent  him,  with  the  assent  of 
Count  Raymond,  that  he  must  either  leave  the  city  or  abandon 
his  functions  as  inquisitor.  He  took  council  with  his  Dominican 
brethren,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
aaufiUly  in  his  duty.  The  consuls  tlien  ejected  him  by  force  from 
the  city ;  he  was  accompanied  to  the  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by 
ftll  the  friars,  and  as  he  de]>arted  the  consuls  nxjordod  a  protest  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  would  desist  from  the  inquisition  he  could  re- 
main; otherwise,  in  the  name  of  the  count  and  in  their  own,  they 
oniered  him  to  leave  the  city.     He  went  to  Carcassonne,  whence 
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he  ordered  the  Prior  of  Saint-Etienne  and  the  parish  priests  to  re- 
peat the  citations  to  the  parties  already  summoned.  This  order 
was  bravely  obeyed  in  spite  of  threats,  when  the  consuls  sent  for 
the  prior  and  priests,  and  after  keeping  them  in  the  town-hall  paTi^f 
of  a  niglit,  expelled  them  from  the  town,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
that  any  one  daring  to  repeiit  the  citations  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  that  any  one  obeying  the  summons  of  an  inquisitor  should  an- 
swer for  it  in  body  and  goods.  Another  proclamation  followed, 
in  which  the  name  of  Count  Raymond  was  used,  prohibiting  that 
any  one  should  give  or  sell  anything  to  the  bishop,  the  Dominicans, 
or  the  canons  of  Saint-fitienne.  This  forced  the  bishop  to  leave 
the  city,  as  we  are  told  that  no  one  dared  even  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  him,  and  the  populace,  moreover,  invaded  his  house,  beat 
his  clerks,  anil  stole  his  horsee.  The  Dominicans  fared  better,  for 
th(\v  hiul  friends  lianly  enough  to  supply  them  with  necessaries, 
and  when  the  consuk  posted  guanls  around  their  house,  still  breadj 
and  cheese  and  other  food  was  thrown  over  their  walls  in  spit«  ol 
the  aiT(^st  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Their  princi])al  suffer- 
ing wius  fmm  lack  of  water,  which  had  to  bo  brought  from  the 
Garonne,  and  as  this  source  of  su]>ply  was  cut  off,  they  were  unable 
to  boil  their  vegetables.  For  three  weeks  they  thus  exultingly 
enduixxl  their  niart>T<lom  in  a  holy  cause.  Matters  became  more 
eerious  when  the  indomitable  Guillem  Arnaud  sent  from  Carcas- 
sonne a  letter  to  the  prior  saying,  that  as  no  one  dareil  to  cite  the 
contumacious  citi/^ns,  he  was  forced  to  order  two  of  the  friars  to 
summon  them  to  ai>]>ear  l>efore  him  personally  in  Carcassonne  to 
answer  for  their  faith,  and  that  two  others  must  accompany  them 
as  witnesses.  Tolling  the  convent  bell,  the  prior  assembled  the 
brethren, and  sai»l  to  thorn  with  a  joyful  countenance:  "Brethren, 
rejoice,  for  I  must  send  four  of  you  through  martyrdom  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High.  Such  are  the  commands  of  our  brother^ 
Guillem  the  inquisitor.  an*l  whoever  obeys  them  will  be  slain  on 
the  spot,  as  threatene<l  by  the  consuls.  Let  those  who  are  ready 
to  die  for  Christ  nsk  jmrdon/'  With  a  common  impulse  the  whole 
bo<1y  oast  thenisclves  on  the  gn>und,  which  was  the  Dominican 
form  of  asking  ]Kirdon,  and  the  ]>rior  selects  four,  Raj^nond  de 
Foix,  Jt>an  de  Saint-Michel,  Nui  do  Navarre,  and  Guillem  PeUsson, 
Those  intrepidly  performed  their  duty,  even  {penetrating  when 
necessary  into  the  bod-cliambers  of  the  accused.     Only  in  one 
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tionse  were  they  ill-treated,  and  even  there,  when  the  sons  of  the 
person  cited  drew  knis'es  ujx)n  tliem,  the  bystanders  interfered. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  uith  men  who  thus 
wMirtetl  martyrdom.  To  gratify  thera  would  be  suicidal,  and  the 
consuls  decido<l  to  expel  tliera.  On  l>eing  informetl  of  this  the 
|aior  distributed  aiuong  trusty  friends  the  books  and  sacred  ves- 
lels  and  vestments  of  the  convent.  The  next  day  (Nov.  5  or  6, 
1235)  the  friars,  after  mass,  sat  down  to  their  simple  meal,  daring 
which  the  consuls  came  with  a  great  crowd  and  threatened  to 
break  in  the  door.  The  friars  marched  in  procession  to  their 
church,  where  they  took  their  seats,  and  when  the  consuls  entered 
uul  commanded  tliem  to  depart  they  refused.  Then  each  was 
Kized  iind  violently  led  forth,  two  of  thera  who  threw  themselves 
Oft  the  ground  near  the  door  being  picked  up  by  the  hands  and 
feot  and  carried  out.  Thus  they  were  accompanied  through  the 
town,  but  not  otherwise  maltreated,  and  they  turned  the  aifair 
into  a  procession,  marching  two  by  two  and  singing  Te  Deum 
Md  Salve  Regina.  At  first  they  went  to  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Saint-fttienne,  but  the  consuls  jwsted  guards  to  see  that 
nothing  was  fumislied  to  them,  and  the  next  day  the  prior  dis- 
tn^buted  them  among  the  convents  of  the  province.  That  the 
irbole  affair  enlisted  for  them  the  svmpathies  of  the  faithful  was 
ihovrn  by  two  persons  of  consideration  joining  them  and  entering 
lb«  Onler  while  it  was  going  on.* 

It  is  significant  of  the  position  which  Guillem  Amaud's  steaxl- 
Iistness  bail  already  won  for  his  office  that  to  him  was  conceded  the 
fillfiOAtton  of  this  series  of  outrages  on  the  immunity  of  the  Church. 
Bishop  Raymond  had  joined  him  in  Carcassonne  without  anathe- 
matisang  tJie  authors  of  his  exile,  but  now  the  anathema  ])romi>t- 
ly  went  forth,  November  10, 1^235,  uttered  by  the  inquisitor  with 
the  names  of  the  Bisho^w  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  appended 
HaMenting  witnesses.  It  was  confine<l  to  the  consuls,  but  Count 
S^rmond  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility.  The  ex- 
commnnication  was  sent  to  the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  for  publi- 
flUion,  and  when  they  obeyed  they  too  were  expelled,  in  no  gen* 
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tie  fashion,  and  the  rebellious  city  was  virtually  left  without  eccle- 
sijusties.  Further  excommunicatifms  followed,  now  including  the 
oountj  and  Prior  Pons  de  Saint-GiUes  hastene<l  to  Italy  to  j>our 
the  story  of  his  woes  into  the  sjinpathizing  ears  of  the  pope  and 
the  sacred  college.  Gregory  a&saile<i  the  count  as  the  chief  of- 
fender. A  minatory  brief  of  April  28, 123*3,  addressed  to  him,  ts 
couched  in  the  severest  language.  He  is  held  n^sponsible  for  the 
audacious  acts  of  the  consuls ;  he  is  significantly  reminded  of  the 
unperformetl  vow  of  the  crusade ;  not  only  has  he  failed  to  extir- 
pate heresy  acconling  to  his  pledges,  but  he  is  a  manifest  fautor 
and  protector  of  heretics  ;  his  favorites  and  officers  are  suspect  of 
hei-esy  ;  he  protects  those  who  have  been  condemnetl;  his  lands 
aiH?  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  flying  from  persecution  elsewhei'c, 
so  that  heresy  is  daily  spreading  and  conversions  fi^om  Catholicism 
are  frequent,  while  zealous  churchmen  seeking  to  restrain  them 
are  shiin  and  abused  with  impunity.  All  this  he  is  peremptorily 
ordered  to  correct  and  to  sail  with  his  knights  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  "general  passage"  of  the  following  March.  It  scarcely 
needeii  the  reminder,  which  the  pope  did  not  s|xire  him,  of  the 
labors  which  the  Church  and  its  Crusaders  hiul  undergone  to  purge 
his  lands  of  heresy.  He  had  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the  abyss 
from  which  he  had  escaped  to  risk  another  plunge.  He  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  dared  in  the  eiTort  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  it  were 
manifest  folly  to  draw  upon  his  head  and  theirs  another  inroad 
of  the  marauders  whom  the  |X)po  with  a  wonl  could  let  loose  ujxjn 
him  to  earn  salvation  with  the  sword.* 

The  epistle  to  liaymond  was  accompanied  with  one  to  the  le- 
gate, instructing  him  to  compel  the  count  to  make  amends  and  per- 
form the  crusade.  To  Frederic  II.  he  wrote  forbidding  hira  fo 
call  on  Raymond  for  feudal  services,  ns  the  count  was  under  ofc 
communication  and  virtually  a  heretic,  to  which  the  emperor  ^1 
plied,  reasonably  enough,  that,  so  long  as  Raymond  enjoyed  poss^ 
sion  of  fiefs  held  under  the  empire,  excommunication  should 
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confer  on  him  the  atlvantage  of  release  from  their  burdens.    King 
Louis  was  also  ai>pealed  to  and  was  urged  to  hasten  the  niarria^ 
between  his  ln'other  Alfonse  and  Uayniond's  daughter  Jeanne. 
With  the  spectre  of  all  Europe  in  arras  looming  up  before  him 
Raymond  could  do  nothing  but  yield.    When,  therefore,  the  legate 
summoned  him  to  meet  the  intjuisitors  at  Carcaii8onne  he  meekly 
went  there  and  conferred  with  them  and  the  bishops.    The  con- 
ference ended  with  his  promise  to  return  the  bishop  and  friars  and 
clergy  to  Toulouse,  and  this  promise  he  kept.     The  friars  were 
duly  roinstatetl  ScptemlHjr  4,  after  ten  months  of  exile.     That 
Guillem  Amaud  returned  with  them  is  a  matter  of  course.* 

Pierre  Cella  was  still  restricted  to  his  diocese  of  Querci,  and  as 
(roillem  required  a  cfjlleague»  a  concession  was  mjule  to  popular 
feeling  by  the  legate  in  appointing  a  Franciscan,  it  being  imagined 
that  the  comparative  mildness  of  that  Order  might  serve  to  modify 
tlie  hatred  felt  towards  the  Dominicans.  The  post  was  confcrre«l 
on  the  provincial  minister,  Jean  de  Notoyra,  but  his  other  duties 
were  too  engrossing,  and  he  substituted  Frcre  Etienne  de  Saint-Thi- 
bery,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  modest  and  courteous 
man.  If  hopes  were  entertaine<l  that  thus  the  severity  of  the  In- 
qniiRtion  would  be  tempenxl,  they  were  dlsappointetl.     The  two 

^i  worked  cordially  together,  with  a  single  purpose  and  perfect 
nimitj'.t 

Gaillem  Amaud's  activity  was  untiring.  During  his  exile  in 
Circafisonne  he  occupie<l  himself  with  the  trial  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Fiort,  whom  he  sentenced  in  February  or  March,  123r>4  In  the 
early  months  of  1237  we  hear  of  hira  in  Querci,  co-operating  with 
Pierre  Cella  in  harrying  the  heretics  of  Montauban.  During  his 
lbs  *'  re  occurred  a  crowning  mercy  in  Toulouse,  which  tlirew 
lh»;  -  into  a  s])asm  of  terror  and  contributed  greiitly  to  their 

destruction.  lto.ymond  Gros,  who  had  been  a  perfected  heretic 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  one  of  the  nuist  loved  and  trusted 
leailers  of  the  sect,  was  suddenly  converted.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  be  ha*!  been  seize<I  and  con- 

•  Poubast  No.  10152. —Epistt.  Siecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  700  (Mon,  Germ.  Hi8t> 
-Hirt.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  P.  n.  p.  913.— Vaiasettc,  IH  408.— Peliaao  Chron. 
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sjgnetl  to  the  stake,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  of  St.  Dominic,  fore- 
seeing that  he  would  return  to  the  Church  and  perform  shining 
service  in  the  cause  of  God,  rescued  him  from  the  flames.  On 
April  2,  without  heralding,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Domini- 
can C4)nvent,  humbly  begged  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  sliould  be  requircil  of  liim.  With  the 
eageiness  of  an  impassioned  convert  he  proceeded  to  reveal  all 
that  lifelong  intercourse  with  the  Cathari  had  brought  to  his 
knowledge.  So  full  were  liis  recollections  that  sevei^al  days  were 
required  to  write  down  all  the  names  and  facts  that  crowded  to 
his  lipe.  The  lists  were  long  and  embraced  pminineut  nobles  and 
citizens,  confii*ming  sus])icion  in  many  wises,  and  revealing  heresy 
in  other  quarters  whore  it  wa«  wholly  unlocked  for. 

Guillcm  Arnaud  hurried  back  from  Montauban  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  act  of  Providence.  The  heretics  were  stunned. 
None  of  them  dared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  accusations  made  by 
Raymond  Gros.  Many  fled,  vSome  of  whose  names  reappear  in  the 
massacre  of  Avignonet  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Montsegur. 
Many  recanted  and  furnished  further  revelations.  Long  lists  were 
made  out  of  those  who  had  been  hereticate<l  on  their  death-beds, 
and  multitudes  of  corpses  were  exhumed  and  burned,  with  the  re- 
sultant harvest  of  coniiscations.  It  is  dilRcalt  U)  exaggerate  the 
severit}'  of  the  blow  thus  received  by  heresy.  Toulouse  was  its 
headquarters.  Here  were  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  consuls  and 
rich  burghers  who  had  thus  far  defied  scrutiny  and  had.  protected 
their  loss  fortunate  comrades.  Now  scattered  and  persecuted, 
forced  to  recant,  or  burnetl,  the  pt)wer  of  the  secret  orgauixation 
was  broken  irrevocably.  Wo  can  well  appreciate  the  pious  exulta- 
tion of  the  chronicler  as  he  winds  up  his  account  of  the  conster- 
nation and  destruction  thus  visite<l  u]>on  the  heretical  comninnity 
— "  Their  names  are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but  their  bod- 
ies here  were  burned  antl  their  souls  are  tortured  in  belli"  A 
single  sentence  of  February  19,  1238,  in  which  more  than  twenty 
penitents  were  consigned  en  mojufe  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and  the  haste  of  the  harvesters.* 


•  Peliflso  Chron.  pp.  48-51.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  149.— It  is  probable  that  among 
these  vicltma  perislicd  VigoroB  tie  Bocuna,  u  Cutliamn  biaho{j«  Albcric  de  Trois 
Fontaines  places  bis  burning  in  Toulouse  in  1233  (Cbroo.  aon.  1233),  but  there  ia 
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The  Inquisition  thus  had  overcome  the  popuhir  horror  which 
its  proceedings  had  excited;   it  had  braveti  tiie  shock  and  tri- 
uinphed  over  the  opposition  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  had 
planted  itself  limiiy  in  the  sod.     After  the  harvest  hatl  been  gath- 
ered in  Toulouse  it  was  evident  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
inquisitors  that  they  could  best  perform  their  functions  by  riding 
cirooit  and  holding  assizes  in  all  the  towns  subject  to  their  juris* 
diction,  and  this  was  represented  as  a  concession  tu  avert  tlio  coin- 
plainU  of  tliose  who  deemed  it  a  hardship  to  be  sumuioned  to  dis- 
Unt  places.    Their  incessant  labors  began  to  tell.    Heretics  were 
Ittving  the  lands  of  Raymond  at  last  and  seeking  a  refuge  else- 
whercw    Possibly  some  of  them  found  it  in  the  domains  which  had 
&dlen  to  the  crown,  for  in  this  yeiir  we  Jind  Ciregory  scolding  the 
rovaJ  utHcials  for  their  slackness  of  zeal  in  executing  sentences 
agvost  p*>werful  hei'etics.     Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  no  rest 
fortbem.     In  Provence  this  year  Pons  de  TEsparre  made  himself 
con«ptcuou3  for  the  energy  and  effectiveness  with  which  he  con- 
founded tlie  enemies  of  the  faith;  while  Montpellier,  alarmed  at 
the  influx  of  heretics  and  their  success  lu  propagating  their  errors, 
appealed  to  Gregory  to  favor  them  with  some  assistance  that 
should  effectively  resist  the  rising  tide^  and  Gregory  at  onoe  or- 
dered his  legate  Jean  de  Vienne  to  go  thither  and  take  the  neces- 
Kiry  measurea.* 

The  prepress  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  uninterrupted.  Count  Ravniond,  apparently  reckless  of  the  nu- 
merous excommunications  under  which  he  lay,  so  far  from  sailing 
for  Palestine  in  March,  had  seized  Marseilles,  which  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  its  suzerain,  the  Count  of  Provence.  This  aroused 
anew  the  indignation  of  Gregory,  not  only  because  of  it&  inter- 
ference with  the  war  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Holy 
Land,  but  because  of  the  immunity  which  heretics  would  enjoy 


(videAce  of  bis  being  Htill  ali^o  anU  ftrtiTo  in  12S6  or  1236  (Doat,  XXU.  322). 
He  wu  onlalQcd  a'Tilius  major"  in  M<>nts^giir  about  1239,  by  the  Catbaren 
bMiop,  Ouillalxrt  de  Castrva  (Doat,  XXU.  220),  aad  bia  name  n$  tbai  of  a  re- 
Ttred  teacher  coatiDUQ&  fur  uiauy  yearo  to  occur  in  the  confe»aioiiB  of  penitenU. 

♦  GoiU,  Pod.  Lanr.  c.  43.— Arch,  de  I'fivOcht  de  B6zwts  (Doat,  XXXI.  85).— 
Bern  Oaidon.  Lib«U.  do  Magiat.  Ord.  Pnedic.  (Martene  Aiupl,  CotL  VI.  422).—* 
Bayuald.  urn.  1237,  No.  32. 
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during  the  quarrel  of  the  Christian  princes.  ITe  peremptorily"  or- 
dered Raymond  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  on  Marseilles,  and  to 
perform  his  Crusader's  vow.  An  appeal  vras  made  to  King  Louis 
and  Queen  Blanche,  whoso  intervention  procure<l  for  Kaymonc^f 
not  only  a  posti>onement  of  the  crusjule  for  another  year,  but  an^ 
order  to  the  legiite  empowering  him  to  gmnt  the  count's  request 
to  take  the  Incjuisition  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Domini- 
cans, if,  on  investigation,  he  should  find  justification  for  Raymond's 
assertion  that  thoy  were  actuated  by  hatred  towards  himself. 
Fresh  troubles  had  arisen  at  Toulouse.  July  24,  1237,  the  inquis- 
itors had  again  excommunicate*!  the  viguier  and  consuls,  because 
they  had  not  arresteil  and  burned  Alaman  de  Roaix  and  some 
other  heretics,  condemned  in  ahsentia^  and  Raymond  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  relievo  himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  cruel  op- 
pression to  which  they  were  expr)sed.* 

In  this  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  most  unlooked-for  su 
cess.    May  13, 1238,  he  obtained  a  suspension  for  three  months  o; 
all  inquisitorial  prfjceetlings,  during  wliich  time  his  envoys  sent  to 
Gregory  were  to  be  heard.     Thoy  seem  t^:»  iiave  used  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  for  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse 
continue  the  suspension  until  tlie  new  legate,  the  Cardinal-bisho 
of  Palestrina,  should  examine  into  the  complaints  against  th< 
Dominicans  and  consider  the  advisability  of  granting  Raymond'; 
request  that  the  business  of  persecution  sliould  be  conJincil,  as  fo 
merl\%  to  the  bishoi>s.     liayinoiurs  crusiuie  vviii?  also  reiluceil 
three  years,  to  be  ixsrformed  voluntainly,  provided  he  would  giv 
to  King  Louis  sufficient  security  that  he  would  sail  the  foUowi 
year:  by  performing  this,  and  making  amemls  for  the  wrongs  i 
tlioted  on  the  Church,  he  was  to  earn  absolution  from  his  num 
ous  excommunications.f 

The  temporary  suspension  was  unexpectedly  prolonged,  foR 


•  Epiatt  SfficuH  Xm.  T.  L  No.  706  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist).— Potthast  No.  lOSSl 
10301.— lUynaia.  ann.  1337.  No.  33,  37.— Teulet,  Layettes,  U.  339,  No,  2514.— 
Vaiasette.  III.  410.— Coll.  Doat,XXI,  146. 

A  deposition  of  Rayinnud  Joan  of  Albi,  April  30, 1238  (Doat,  XXIII.  378] 
probably  marks  the  term  of  the  aotirity  of  the  Inquisition  before  its  8Usi>en&ioi 

t  Teulet.  Layettes,  II.  377,  386.— Epiatt.  Steculi   XUI.  T.  I.  No.  731  (Moi 
Germ.  Hist,).— Ilaynalil.  ann.  1239,  No.  71-3.— Arch,  du  Vatican  T.  XIX.  (1 
get,  Actea  d'luuucvut  IV.  p.  x'lx,). 
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owing  to  hostilities  with  Fi-ederic  FI.,  the  canlinal-legatc's  depart- 
are  was  postponed  for  a  year.  When  at  last  he  came,  in  123y,  he 
brought  special  orders  to  tiie  incjuisitors  to  obey  his  commands. 
What  investigation  he  made  and  what  were  his  conclusions  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  until 
late  in  1^1  the  Inquisition  was  elfectually  muxzled.  No  traces 
remain  of  its  acti\ity  during  these  years,  and  C-athohc  and  C'atha- 
ran  alike  could  draw  a  freer  bi-eatb,  relieved  of  apprehension  from 
it«  ever-present  supervision  and  the  seemingly  superhuman  energy 
of  the  friars.* 

We  can  readily  conjecture  the  reasons  which  impelled  its  re- 
instatement.    Doubtless  the  bishops  were  as  negligent  as  of  old, 
and  l<x»ked  after  their  temporalities  to  the  exclusion  of  their  duties 
in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith.    Doubtless,  too,  the  heretics, 
eocouraged  by  virtual  toleration,  grew  bolder,  and  cherished  hopes 
of  a  return  to  the  good  old  times,  when,  secure  under  their  native 
princes,  they  could  safely  defy  distant  Paris  and  yet  more  distant 
Rome.    The  condition  of  the  country  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
reuaaring,  es]iecially  in  the  regions  whicli  had  become  domains  of 
the  crown.    The  land  was  full  of  knights  and  barons  who  were 
more  or  less  openly  heretics,  and  who  knew  not  when  the  blow 
might  fall  on  them ;  of  seigneurs  who  had  Ix^n  jtnmcribed  fi)r 
Wesy;  of  enforced  converts  who  secretly  longed  to  avow  their 
hidden  faith,  and  to  regain  their  contiscated  lands;  of  penitents 
boming  to  throw  off  the  crosses  imjxjsed  on  them,  and  to  avenge 
the  humiliations  which  they  had  endure<L     Refugees,  fa idits,  and 
heretic  teachers  were  wandering  tlirough  the  mountains,  dwelhng 
in  caverns  and  in  the  receeaes  of  the  forests.    Scan!«  a  family  but 
had  some  kinsman  to  avenge,  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  or  had 
perished  at  the  stake.    The  Lick  of  prisons  and  the  parsimony  of 
the  prelates  had  prevented  a  general  resort  to  imprisonment,  and 
the  burnings  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to  notably  reduce  the 
numbers  of  those  who  were  of  necessity  bitterly  op])osed  to  the 
exiating  order.    Suddenly,  in  1240,  an  insurrection  appeared,  head- 
ed by  Trencavel,  son  of  that  Viscoimt  of  Biiziers  whom  we  have 
seen  entrapped  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  dying  opportunely  in 


•  Arch  Nftt.  de  Pnmce  J.  430,  No.  19,  20.  —  Guill.  Pod.  tanrent  c. 
Y^kmHU,  ni.  411. 
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his  hands,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  He  brought  with  hira 
from  Catalonia  troops  of  proscribe<l  knights  ami  gentlemen,  and 
was  greeted  enthusiaatically  by  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  liia 
house.  Count  Raymond,  his  cousin,  held  aloof;  but  his  ambigu-fl 
ous  conduct  sho\vo<I  plainly  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  either 
side  as  success  or  defeat  might  render  advisable.  At  Hrst  the  ris- 
ing seemed  to  prosper.  Trencavel  laid  siege  to  his  ancestral  town 
of  Carcafisonne,  and  the  spirit  of  his  followers  waa  shown  when, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  suburb,  they  slaughtoreil  in  cold  bh>od 
thirty  ecclesiastics  who  had  received  s<jlemn  assurance  of  free 
egress  to  Narbonne.*  M 

It  required  but  a  small  force  of  royal  troops  under  Jean  de 
Beaumont  to  cnish  the  insuri'ection  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  to  indict  a  vengeance  which  virtually  annihilated  the  pstiU 
noble^fse  of  the  region  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lesson  which  it  taught 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  The  civil  ortler,  as  now  established  in 
the  south  of  France,  evidently  rested  in  the  r<»ligious  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  required  hands  more  vigorous  and  watch- 
ful than  those  of  the  self-seeking  prelates.  A  great  assembly  of 
the  Cathari  held  tn  1241,  on  the  bank  of  the  Laructa,  under  the 
presidency  of  Aymeri  de  Collet,  heretic  Bishop  of  Albi^  showed 
how  bold  they  had  Ijecome,  and  how  confidently  they  looked  to 
the  future.  Church  and  State  both  could  see  now,  if  not  before, 
that  the  Inqiusition  was  a  necessary  factor  in  securing  to  both  the] 
advantages  gaine<l  in  the  crusiules.f 

Gregory  IX.,  tlic  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  died  August  22,' 
1241.  It  is  probable  that,  before  his  death,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  suspension  of  the  Inquisition  and  slipped  the  hounds  from  tbefl 
leash,  for  his  immcditito  successor,  Celostin  IV.,  enjoye<l  a  pontifi* 
cate  of  but  nineteen  days— from  8i'ptenit)er  20  to  October  8 — - 
and  then  followed  an  interregnum  until  the  election  of  InnoceniM 
I  Y.J  June  2S,  1243,  so  that  for  nearly  two  years  the  papal  throne 


•  GuUI  Potl.  Ldur.  c.  43.— Guill.  N&ngiac.  Oest.  S.  Ludov.  nnn,  1239.— Vai»- 
settc,  III.  420.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  (Muratori  S.  R  I.  III.  !S74). 
— Toulet,  Layettes,  IT.  457.  It  wes  not  until  1*247  thnt  TrencaTel  released  the 
consuls  of  6£zters  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  —  Mascaro,  Libre  de  Memoriaa,. 
Ann.  1247. 

t  A.  Molinier  (Vaiflsctte,  fid.  Privat,  VII.  443-61).  — Douaia,  Lea  Albigeoii, 
Paria,  1879;  Pieces  justif.  No.  4. 
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wan  practically  vacant,     Raymond's  policy,  for  the  moment,  haxl 
leaned  towards  gratifying  the  papacy,  for  he  desired  from  Gregory 
not  only  the  removal  of  his  four  excommunications  and  forbear- 
ance in  the  matter  of  the  crusade,  but  also  a  dispensation  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  a  contract  of  marrisige  into  whicli  he  entered 
with  Sanche,  daughter  and  heii-ess  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  not 
foreseeing  that  Queen  Blanche  would  juggle  him  in  this,  and,  by 
securing  the  brilliant  match  for  her  son  Charles,  found  the  House 
of  Anjou-Provence,  and  win  for  the  royal  family  another  large 
portion  of  tlie  South.     Full  of  these  projects,  which  promised  so 
well  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his  ix>wer,  he  signed,  April  18, 1241, 
with  Jayrae  I.  of  Aragon,  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  defence  of 
tbe  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  against  the  heretics. 
Under  such  influences  he  was  not  likely  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
active  jiersocntion.     Besides,  he  had  been  i'f)mpromised  in  Trenca- 
vel's  insurrection ;  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  con- 
dact  before  King  Louis,  when,  on  March  14,  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  an  ooth  to  banish  from  his  lands  the  faidiU  and  enemies 
of  ihc  king,  and  to  capture  without  delay  the  castle  of  Monts4- 
gur,  the  last  refuge  of  heresy.* 

The  case  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Niort,  powerful  nobles  of  Fenouil- 
l^es,  who  had  taken  pait  in  Trencavers  insurrection,  is  interest- 
ing from  the  light  which  it  throws  u|>on  the  connection  between 
the  religion  and  the  pohtics  of  the  time,  the  difficulties  which  the 
Inquisiticm  experienced  in  dealing  witii  8tubl><>rn  lieresy  and  jMitri- 
Misin^  and  the  damage  inflictetl  on  the  heretic  cause  by  the  abor- 
lire  revolt.  The  three  brothers — Guillem  Guiraud,  Bernard  Otho, 
Md  Guiraud  Bemartl — with  their  mother,  Esclarmonde,  had  long 
bften  a  quarry  which  both  the  inquisitors  and  the  myal  seneschal 
t»f  Carcassonne  had  been  eager  to  capture.  Guillom  had  earned 
the  reputation  of  a  valiant  knight  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades,  and 
the  brothers  had  managed  to  hold  their  castles  and  their  power 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  In  the  general  inquisition 
made  by  Canlinal  Romano  in  1229  they  were  described  as  among 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  at 
Ibe  same  time,  denounced  two  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  faith, 
■Dd  declared  them  excommunicate  if  they  did  not  submit  within 


•  D'Acherr  Spiciieg.  III.  6i21.— Vaiesette,  IIL  424;  Pr.  400, 


fifteen  days.  In  1233  we  hear  of  tlieir  having,  not  long  before, 
laid  waste  with  tire  and  swortl  the  territories  of  Pierre  Amiel, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  they  had  assailed  and  wounded  him 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  See,  an  exploit  which  led  Gregory 
IX.  to  order  the  archbishop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  to  proceed  against  them  energetically,  while  at  the  saino 
time  he  invoked  the  secular  arm  by  a  pressing  command  to  Count 
Raymond.  It  was  probabl}'  under  this  authority  that  Bishop 
liaymond  du  Fauga  and  the  Provost  of  Toulouse  held  an  inquest 
on  them,  in  which  was  taken  the  testimony  of  Pierre  Amiel  and 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  other  witnesses.  The  evidence  was  con- 
flicting. The  archbishop  swore  at  great  length  as  to  the  misdeeds 
of  his  enemies.  They  were  all  heretics.  At  one  time  they  kept 
in  their  Castle  of  Dourne  no  less  than  thirty  perfected  heretics, 
and  they  had  procure*!  the  assassination  of  Andre  Chaulet,  Senes- 
chal of  Carcassonne,  because  he  had  endeavoi^ed  to  obtain  evidence 
against  them.  Other  witnesses  were  equally  emphatic.  Bernard 
Otho  on  one  occiision  had  silenced  a  priest  in  his  own  church,  and 
had  replacctl  hira  in  the  pulpit  with  a  heretic,  who  had  preached 
to  the  congregation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting 
witnesses  who  boldly  defended  them.  The  preceptor  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Puysegur  swore  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Bemard  Otho,  and 
declare<l  that  what  he  had  done  for  the  faith  and  for  ])eace  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  thousand  heretics.  A  priest  swore  to  having 
seen  him  assist  in  capturing  heretics,  and  rin  art'luleacon  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  remained  in  the  lant!  but  for  the  army 
which  Bernard  raised  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  adding 
that  he  beheved  the  prosecution  arose  rather  from  hate  than  from 
charity.  Nothing  came  of  this  attempt,  and  in  1234  we  meet 
with  Bemard  Otho  as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  between  the  royaJ 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  the  Monastery  of  Alet;  but  when 
the  Inquisition  was  established  it  was  promptly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  nobles  who  persiste<l  in  maintaining  their  feudal  indepen- 
dence in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  imuKMhate  suzerain  was  now 
the  king.  In  1*2^^5  GuilJem  Amaud,  the  in(|uisitor,  while  in  Car- 
cassonne, with  the  Archdeacon  of  Carcassonne  as  assistant,  cited 
the  three  brothers  and  their  mother  to  answer  before  hira.  Ber^ 
nard  Otho  and  Guillem  ol>eyed  the  summons,  but  would  confess 
nothing.      Then  the  seneschal   seized  them  ;   under  compidsion 
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^QilleTn  made  confession  ample  to  warrant  the  inquisitor  in  sen- 
tencing hira  to  perpetual  prison  (Majxb  2,  1236),  while  Bernard, 
remaining  obdurate,  was  condemned  as  a  contumacious  heretic 
(February  13,  1236),  and  the  seneschal  matlc  preparations  to  bum 
him.     Guiraud  and  his  mother,  Esclarraonde,  were  further  con- 
demned, Marcli  2,  for  contumacious  absence.     Guiraud,  hc^wever, 
who  had  wisely  kept  at  large,  began  to  fortify  his  caatles  and 
Ti\iike  warlike  demonstrations  so  formidable  that  the  Frenchmen 
8cauepeil  through  the   land  took  alarm.      The  Alarechal  de  la 
Fui,  Levis  of  Mirepoix,  stood  firm,  but  the  rest  so  worked  upon 
the  aenesclial  that  the  brothers  were  released,  and  the  inquisi- 
lom  had  only  the  barren  satisfaction  of  condemning  the  whole 
family  on  paper — a  di3apj>ointment  alleviated,  it  is  true,  by  gath- 
ering for  the  stake  a  rich  har\'est  of  less  formidable  heretics, 
both  clerks  and  laymen.    Equally  vain  was  an  effort  mtuie  two 
yeare  later  by  the  inquisitCH's  to  compel  Count  Raymond  to  carry 
out  their  sentence  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  contmnacious 
noWea,  but  the  failure  of  Trencavers  revolt  forced  tliem  to  sue  for 
peace.    Bernard  Otho  was  again  brought  l>efore  the  Inquisition, 
and  Gaillem  do  Niort  made  submission  for  himself  and  brothers, 
rarrendering  their  castles  to  the  king  on  condition  that  he  would 
procure  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  that  of  their 
mother,  nephews,  and  allies,  and,  failing  to  acconiplisli  this  by  the 
Dext  Pentecost,  that  he  would  restore  their  castles  and  grant  them 
ft  month  of  truce  to  put  themselves  in  defence.     King  Louis  rati- 
fied the  treaty  in  January,  1241,  but  i-cfused,  when  the  time  came, 
to  restore  the  castles,  only  agreeing  to  pay  over  the  revenues  on 
consideration  that  the  brothers  should  reside  outside  of  Fenouil- 
ledes.     Guillem  died  in  1256,  when  D)uis  kept  both  castles  and 
revenues,  under  pretext  that  the  treaty  had  been  a  personal  one 
vith  Guillem.     The  new  order  of  things  by  this  time  htid  l>ecome 
to  firmly  established  that  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  dreatled. 
The  extinction  of  this  powerful  family  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  independence  of  the  local  seigneurie  was 
gradually  broken  down  by  means  of  the  Incmisition,  and  the  au- 
thority of  crown  and  Church  was  extended  over  the  land-* 
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Under  the  reaction  consequent  upon  TrencaveFs  failure,  and 
emboldened  by  the  ruin  of  the  local  protectors  of  the  people,  the 
inquisitors  returned  to  their  work  with  sharpened  zeal  and  re- 
doubled energy.  Chance  has  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  sen- 
tences pronouncetl  by  Pierre  CelJa,  during  a  circuit  of  a  few 
months  in  Querci,  from  Advent.  1241,  to  Ascension,  1242,  which 
affords  us  a  singularly  instructive  insight  into  one  phase  of  inquis- 
itorial operations.  We  have  seen  that,  when  an  inquisitor  visited 
a  town,  he  proclaimed  a  "  time  of  grac-e/'  during  which  those  who 
voluntarily  came  forward  and  confessed  wore  spared  the  harsher 
punishments  of  prison,  confiscation,  or  the  stake,  and  that  the  In- 
quisition found  this  expedient  exceedingly  fruitful,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  i)cnitent3  which  it  brought  in,  but  in  the  testimony 
which  was  gathered  concerning  the  more  contumacious.  The  rec- 
ord in  question  consists  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  its  crowded  cal- 
endar justifies  the  esteem  in  which  the  method  was  held.* 

Summarized,  the  record  shows — 

In  Oourdon 219  sentences  pronounced  in  Advent,  1241. 

In  Mnntcuci]....    84  **  Lent,  1243.  ^^HH 

In  Saiiveterre....      5.  f^^^H 

In  B^'lcayre. 7.  H 

In  Hontauban...  254  aentencea  pronounced  in  veek  before  Ascension  (Mfty  Sl^ 

28,  1242). 
In  Moisaac 99         "  "  "  week  of  AsccnMon  (May  28-JuDe 

5,  1242). 
InMontpezat....    92        "  "  "  Lent,  1242. 

In  MonUut 28         **  "  "      "        " 

InCastelnau....    11         "  "  "      " 

Total 724 


n.  259,  No.  2241.-VAiB»ette,  ni.  393,  422-S ;  Pr.  385,  397-99.— Ripoll  YU  9.—] 
PotthMt  No.  9024.— Peiisao  Chron.  pp.  28-9.— OoU.  Doat,  XXT.  !6&-lfl4, 160;] 
XXIV.  81. 

*  The  document  is  in  the  Collection  Doat,  XXI.  185  sqq. — Although  it  dotv] 
not  specify  that  the  cases  arc  of  voluntary  penitenta  within  the  time  of  grac%1 
there  is  no  risk  in  assuming  this.    The  penances  are  all  of  the  kind  provided  fur 
such  i>enitents;  and  in  one  ctise  (fol.  220)  it  is  mentioned  thnt  the  party  had  not 
come  in  within  the  time,  which  would  infer  that  the  rest  had  done  so.     Beside 
the  eitrnordinary  speed  with  which  the  husinera  was  transacted  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  prosecuttoos  of  accused  persons  atriTing  to  maintain  their  ii 
nocence. 
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Of  these  penitents  four  hnndred  and  twenty -fiovpn  were  ortlopcr! 
to  make  the  distant  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  in  the  northwpst- 
em  corner  of  Spain — some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
mountainous  roads.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  sent  to  Canter- 
bury, this  pilgrimage,  in  all  but  three  or  four  cases,  being  super- 
imposed on  that  to  Cora|)06tella.  Only  two  penitents  were  re- 
quired to  visit  Rome,  but  seventy-nine  were  ordered  to  serve  in  the 
crogades  for  terms  varying  from  one  to  eight  3''ear8. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  in  considering  this  record 
is  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  the  work  was  done.  The 
whole  wa*;  des|)Htched  in  six  months,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  [hhw  was  continuous —  in  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  so,  for 
the  inquisitor  had  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary delays,  and  must  have  been  frequently  interrupted  to  gather 
in  the  results  of  testimony  which  implicated  recusants.  With 
what  reckless  lack  of  consideration  the  j^enances  wore  imposed  is 
■hown  by  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  penitents  of  Gonrdon, 
whose  confessions  were  taken  down  and  whose  sentences  were 
pronounced  within  the  four  weeks  of  Advent;  and  even  this  is 
outstripped  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  Montauban,  de- 
spatthecl  in  the  week  before  Ascension,  at  tlio  rate  of  forty-two 
for  each  working-day.  In  several  cases  two  culprits  are  included 
in  the  same  sentence. 

Even  more  significant  than  this,  however,  are  the  enormous 
numl)ere — two  hundred  and  nineteen  for  a  small  town  like  Gour- 
don  and  eighty-four  for  Montcucq.     The  number  of  these  who 
Were  really  heretics,  both  Catharan  and  Waldensian,  is  large, 
ind  shows  how  thoroughly  the  ]>o]>uktion  was  interpenetrated 
vnlh  heresy.    Even  more,  however,  were  good  Catholics  whose 
caaee  prove  how  amicably  the  various  sects  associated  together, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  most  orthodox  to  avoid  the  as- 
sociation with  heretics  which  rendered  him  liable  to  punishment. 
This  friendly  intercourse  is  |M?ciiliarly  notable  in  the  c-ase  of  a  priest 
who  confessed  to  having  gone  to  some  heretics  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  read  in  their  books  and  ate  pears  with  them.     He  was 
roilely  reminded  of  his  indiscretion  by  being  snsjwnded  from  his 
functions,  sent  to  Compostella  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  lettei's 
from  the  inquisitors  which  doubtless  were  not  for  his  benefit,  for 
apparently  they  felt  unable  Uj  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
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an  offence  so  enormous.  Even  the  smallest  derelictions  of  this  sort"' 
were  rigorously  jK»nanco<l.  A  citizen  of  SHuveterre  had  seen  three 
heretics  entering  the  house  of  a  sick  man,  and  heard  that  they  had 
hereticated  him,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge,  yet  he 
was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Puy. 
Another,  of  Belcayre,  hatl  carrie<l  a  message  between  two  heretics, 
and  was  sent  to  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  Compostella.  A  physician  of 
Montauban  had  Ixmnd  up  the  arm  of  a  heretic  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  throe  pilgrimages,  and  the  same  penance  was  inflicted 
on  a  woman  who  had  simply  eaten  at  a  table  with  heretics.  The 
same  was  prescribed  in  several  cases  of  boatmen  who  had  igno- 
rantly  transported  heretics,  without  recognizing  thora  until  the 
voyage  was  under  way  or  finished.  A  woman  who  had  eaten  and 
drunk  with  another  woman  who  she  heaixl  was  a  heretic  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy  and  St.  Gilles,  and  the  same  pen- 
ance was  ordered  for  a  man  who  bad  once  seen  heretics,  and  for  a 
woman  who  had  consulted  a  Waldensian  aljout  her  sick  son.  The 
"Waldenses  had  great  reputation  as  skilful  leeches*  and  two  men 
who  had  called  them  in  for  their  wives  and  children  were  pen- 
anced with  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  Compostella. 
A  man  who  hml  seen  heretics  two  or  three  times,  and  had  already 
purchased  recon*_'iliation  by  a  gift  to  a  monjistery,  was  sent  on  a 
long  series  of  pilgrimages,  embracing  both  Com{)ostella  and  Can- 
terbury, besides  wearing  the  yellow  cross  for  a  3'ear.  Another 
was  sent  to  Compostella  because  he  had  once  been  thrown  into 
company  ^vith  heretics  in  a  boat,  although  he  had  left  them  on 
hearing  their  heresies ;  and  yet  another  because,  when  a  Ijoy,  he 
had  s|)ent  part  of  a  day  and  night  with  heretics.  One  who  had 
Been  heretics  when  he  was  twelve  yeai-s  old  was  sent  to  Puy; 
while  a  woman  who  had  seen  them  in  her  father's  house  wa» 
obliged  to  go  to  Puy  and  St.  Gilles.  A  man  who  had  seen  two 
heretics  leaving  a  phice  which  he  had  rented  was  8<^nt  to  Compoe- 
tella,  and  another  who  had  allowed  his  Waldensian  mother  to  visit 
hira  and  had  given  her  an  eU  of  cloth  wtis  forced  to  expiate  it  with 
pilgrimages  to  Puy,  St.  Gillcst  and  Compostella.*  The  list  might 
be  prolonged  almost  indeUnttcly,  but  these  cases  will  suiHce  to 


*  ColL  DoBt.  XXI.  210,  215,  2t6,  227,  229,  230,  238,  265,  288,  285,  M8, 
300,  801,  805,  307,  308,  310. 
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show  the  character  of  the  offence  and  the  nature  of  the  grace 

proffered  for  voluntary  confession.    There  is  no  pretence  that  any 

of  these  particular  cidprits  themselves  were  not  wholly  orthodox, 

hut  the  i)eople  were  to  be  taught  tliat  the  toleration  which  had 

existed  for  generations  was  at  an  end;  that  the  neighborly  inter- 

waree  whicli  hatl  estabhshetl  itself  between  Catholic  and  Catharan 

and  Waldensian  was  in  itself  a  sin ;  that  the  heretic  was  to  be 

tracked  and  captured  like  a  wild  beast,  or  at  least  to  be  shunned 

like  a  leper. 

When  such  was  the  measure  meted  out  to  spontaneous  peni- 
tents within  the  time  of  grace,  with  luirslier  measures  in  reserve 
for  those  subse4juently  detected,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  feelings 
inspired  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  whole  population,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  and  the  terror  common  to  all  when  the  rumor 
cpreiul  that  the  inquisitors  were  coming.  Scarce  any  one  but  was 
oonscioas  of  some  act  —  perhajM}  of  neighl>orly  charity — that  ren- 
dered him  a  criminal  to  the  awful  fanaticism  of  Pierre  Cella  or 
Gaiilera  Amaud,  The  heretics  themselves  would  look  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  with  confiscation,  or  to  be  burned,  or  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  support  the  tottering  Latin  Ein]>ire;  while  the 
Catholics  were  likely  to  fare  little  bettor  on  the  distant  pilgrim- 
ftg«sto  which  they  Avcre  sentenced,  even  though  they  were  spared 
the  sterner  punishments  or  the  humiliation  of  the  saffron  cross. 
8ach  a  visit  would  bring,  even  to  the  faithful,  the  desolation  of  a 
pwtilence.  The  inquisitors  would  pass  calmly  on,  leaving  a  neigh- 
borhixxl  well-nigh  depopulated  —  fathers  an<l  mothers  despatched 
distant  shrines  for  months  or  years,  leaving  dependent  families 
starve,  or  harvests  ungathered  to  be  the  prey  of  the  first-comer, 
all  the  relations  of  a  life,  haixl  enough  at  the  best,  disturbeii  and 
Iwtjken  ap.  Even  such  a  record  as  that  of  Pierre  Cella's  sentences 
rtndcpetl  within  the  time  of  grace  shows  but  a  portion  of  the  work, 
A  ypiiT  or  two  later  we  find  the  Council  of  Narbonne  beseeching 
Ibe  inquisitors  to  delay  rendering  sentences  of  incarceratioiu  lie- 
canse  the  numbers  of  those  flocking  in  for  reconciliation  after  the 
tx|iinition  of  the  term  of  grace  were  so  great  that  it  would  be  impos- 
fcbleto  raise  funds  for  their  maintenance,  or  to  tind  stones  enough, 
iren  in  that  mountainous  land,  to  build  prisons  to  contain  them.''^ 


/ 


*  Conuil.  Karbonn.  ann.  1344  c.  19. 
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That  a  whole  vicina^,  irhen  it  had  timely  notice,  should  bina  n 
self  in  a  league  to  defeat  the  pui*pose  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Caa- 
telnaudary.  must  have  been  a  frequent  experience ;  that,  sooner 
or  later,  desjmir  should  bring  about  a  catastrophe  like  that  of 
Avignonot  was  ineviUible. 


Montsegur  for  years  had  been  the  Mount  Tabor  of  the  Cathari 
— the  place  of  refuge  in  which,  as  its  name  implies,  they  could  fed. 
secure  when  safety  could  be  ]iope<l  for  nowhere  else.     It  had  beea, 
destroyed,  but  ejirly  in  the  century  IJaymond  de  I'^reille  had  re-j 
built  it,  iind  for  forty  years  he  held  it  as  an  asylum  for  heretics, 
whom  ho  defended  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.     In  1232  the  Cathar 
ran  bishops  Tento  of  Agcn  and  Guillabert  de  Castres  of  Toulouse, 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  foreseeing,  in  the  daily  increasing 
pressure  of  i>ersecution,  the  necessity  of  some  stronghold  which 
should  serve  as  an  asylum,  arranged  with  RaymontI  tliat  he  should  ^ 
receive  and  shelter  all  fugitives  of  the  sect  and  guard  the  common  fl 
treasure  to  be  deposited  there.     Jlis  castle,  situated  in  the  terrilo*^ 
ries  of  the  marshals  of  Mirepoix,  had  never  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Frenchmen.    Its  almost  inaccessible  peak  had  been  sedulously 
strengthened  with  all  that  military  experience  could  suggest  or 
earnest  devotion  could  execute.     Ever  since  the  persecutions  of 
the  In^juisitiou  commenced  we  hear  of  those  who  fled  to  Montse- 
gur  when  they  found  the  inquisitor  s  hand  descending  upon  thenL 
Dispossessed  kn\ght%/auJiU  of  all  kinds,  brought  theii*  swords  to 
its  defence ;  Catharan  bishops  and  ministers  sought  it  when  hard 
pressed,  or  made  it  a  resting-place  in  their  arduous  and  dangerous 
mission- work.    Raymond  de  Tereille  himself  sought  its  shelter 
when,  compmmised  by  the  revelations  of  Raymond  Gros,  he  fled  j 
from  Toulouse,  in  1237,  with  his  wife  Corba;  the  devotion  of  hisH 
race  to  heresy  being  further  pn)Vod  by  the  fate  of  bis  daughter 
EHclannonde,  who  perislietl  for  hei*  faith  at  the  stake,  and  by  the^J 
Catharan  episcopate  of  bis  brother  Arnaud  Roger.    Such  a  strong-^B 
hold  in  the  hands  of  desj>erate  men,  fired  with  the  fiercest  fanati- 
cism, was  a  menace  Uj  the  stability  of  the  new  order  in  the  State; 
to  the  Church  it  was  an  iiccui*sed  spot  whence  heresy  might  at      i 
any  moment  burst  forth  to  over8[>read  the  land  again.    Its  de»^^ 
struction  had  long  been  the  desire  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  Ray-  ^ 
mond's  pledge  to  King  Louis,  March  14, 1241,  to  capture  it  had 
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•n  one  of  the  conditions  on  whicli  his  suspicious  rolations  with 
Trencavel  had  been  condoned.  In  fact,  he  made  some  show  of  be- 
neging  it  during  the  same  year,  but  success  would  have  been  Tnost 
damaging  to  the  plans  which  ho  wus  nui-sing,  and  his  elTorts  can 
have  lieen  more  than  a  cover  for  military  prt^parations  des- 
to  a  far  different  oi>ject.  The  French  army,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rising,  also  laid  siege  to  Monts^gur,  but  were  un- 
»ble  to  effect  its  reduction.* 

On  Ascension  night,  1242,  while  Pierre  Cella  was  tranquilly 
winding  up  liis  work  at  Montauban,  the  world  was  startled  with 
the  news  that  a  holocaust  of  the  terrible  inquisitors  had  been  made 
at  Avignonet,  a  little  town  alx>ut  twelve  leagues  from  Toulouse. 
The  stem  Guillem  Arnaud  and  the  courteous  fitienne  de  Saint- 
ThiUir)'  were  making,  hke  their  colleague  Pierre  Cella,  a  circuit 
tiuough  the  district  sulijected  to  their  mercy.     Some  of  their  sen- 
teooes  which  have  been  preservetl  show  that  in  November,  1241, 
they  were  laboring  at  Lavaur  and  at  Saint- Paul  de  Caujoux,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1242  they  came  to  Avignonet. t    Raymond  d'Al- 
faro  was  its  bailli  for  the  count,  who  was  his  uncle  through  his 
mother,  GuillemettJi,  a  natural  daughter  of  Raymond  VI,     When 
he  beard  that  the  inquisitors  and  their  assistants  were  coming  he 
lort  no  time  in  preparing  for  their  destruction.    A  swift  messen- 
gier  was  despatched  to  the  heretics  of  Montsegur,  and  in  answer  to 
Lis  sonimons  Pierre  Roger  of  MircpoLx,  with  a  number  of  knights 
and  their  retainers,  started  at  once.    They  halted  in  the  forest  of 
Gaiac,  near  Avignonet,  where  food  was  bi-ought  them,  and  thoy 
were  joined  by  about  thirty  armed  men  of  the  vicinage,  who  wait- 
ed with  tliem  till  after  nightfall.     Had  this  plot  failed,  d'Alfaro 
had  arranged  another  for  an  ambuscade  on  the  voiul  to  Castelnau- 
dary,  and  the  fact  that  so  ext4:^nsive  a  conspiracy  could  be  organ- 
ized on  tlie  s]K»t,  without  finding  a  traitor  to  betmy  it,  shows  how 
general  was  the  hate  that  had  been  earned  by  the  cruel  work  of 
Uie  Inquisition.    Not  less  aignilicant  is  the  fact  that  on  their  re- 
Xam  to  Monts<^^gur  the  nmnierers  were  hospitably  entertainetl  at 
tlie  ChjU^jiu  de  Saint-F^lir  by  a  priest  who  was  cognizant  of  their 
bloody  deed. 

The  victims  came  unsuspectingly  to  tlie  trap.     There  were 

•  Pcli»oChron.pp.4&-«0.  — Coll.  Doat,  XXII.  310-17,  234,  228.  —  Schmidt, 
C^Owrvs  1.  315,  :}24.  t  Coll.  Uoal,  XXI.  153,  155, 15S. 
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eleven  in  all.  The  two  inquisitors,  with  two  Dominican  friars, 
and  one  Franciswin,  the  Benedictine  Prior  of  Avignonet,Tlayniond 
de  Costiran,  Archdeacon  of  Lezat,  a  former  troubadour,  of  whose 
verses  only  a  single  obscene  song  remains,  a  clerk  of  the  archdea- 
con, a  notary,  and  two  apparitors  —  in  all  a  crmrt  fully  furnished 
for  the  dt'sjKitch  of  business.  They  were  hospita,bly  received  and 
housed  in  the  castle  of  the  count,  where  on  the  morrow  they  were 
to  open  their  di-ead  tribunal  for  the  trerabLng  inhabitants.  When 
darkness  came  a  selected  hand  of  twelve*  armed  with  axes,  left 
the  forest  and  stole  cautiously  to  a  postern  of  the  castle,  where 
they  were  met  by  Golairan,  a  oommde  of  d'Alfaro,  who  assured 
himself  that  all  was  right,  and  returned  to  see  what  the  inquisitors 
were  doing.  Coming  back,  he  reporte<l  that  they  were  drinking; 
but  a  second  visit,  after  an  interval,  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
they  were  going  to  betl.  As  though  ap]>rehensive  of  danger,  they 
hail  remained  together  in  the  gretit  halK  an<l  had  Imrricaded  the 
door.  The  gate  was  opened,  the  men  of  Montsegur  were  admit- 
ted and  were  joined  by  dVMfaro,  armed  with  a  mace,  and  twenty- 
five  men  of  AvignoneU  and  the  fact  that  an  esquire  in  tlie  service 
of  the  inquisitors  was  with  him  indicates  that  there  was  treachery 
at  work.  The  hall-door  was  quickly  broken  down,  the  wild  band 
of  assassins  rushed  in,  and,  after  despatching  their  victims,  there 
was  a  fierce  chorus  of  gratified  vengeance,  each  man  boasting  of 
his  share  in  the  bloody  deed  —  d'Alfaro  e6|)ecially,  who  shouted 
"  Va  h€y  esta  7;^,"  and  claimed  that  his  mace  had  done  ita  full  duty 
in  the  murderous  work.  Its  crushing  of  GuilleTn  Aniaud's  skull 
ha<l  deprived  Pierre  Roger  de  Mirejvoix,  the  swoml  in  command 
at  Montsegur,  of  the  drinking-cuj*  which  he  had  demanded  as  his 
reward  for  the  assistance  furnished.  The  plunder  of  the  victims 
was  eagerly  share<l  between  the  assassins  —  their  horees,  books, 
garments — even  to  their  scapulars.  When  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  College  of  Cardinals  mad«^  haste  to  express  their  l>elief 
that  the  victims  had  become  blessed  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Innocent  TV.,  after  his  installation  in  June, 
1243,  was  to  repeat  this  declaration ;  but  they  never  were  canon- 
ized, in  spite  of  frequent  requests  to  the  IToly  See,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous miracles  which  attested  tlieir  sanctity  in  the  jjopuhir  cult, 
until,  in  1866,  Pius  IX.  gave  them  tardy  recognition.* 

-  VftiMCtte.  in  431 ;  Pr.  488-42.  —  Doat,  XXIV.  100.  — Guill.  Pod.  Uur.  c 
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Like  the  murder  of  the  legate  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  in  1208,  the 
masBacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  fatal  error.  Its  violation  of  the  trar 
(liUonal  sanctity  of  the  ecclesiastic  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  even 
among  those  who  liad  small  sympathy  with  the  cruelty  of  the  In- 
quisition, while  the  ileliberateness  of  its  planning  and  its  unspar- 
ing ferocity  gave  color  to  the  belief  that  heresy  was  only  to  be 
extirpated  by  force.  Sympathy,  indeed,  for  a  time  might  weU 
change  sides,  for  the  massacre  w:is  practic^illy  unavenged.  Frere 
Ferrer,  Ibe  In(piisitor  of  Carcassonne,  made  due  inquest  into  the 
ftffair,  and  after  the  capture  of  Montsegur,  in  1244,  some  of  the 
participants  confessed  all  the  details,  but  the  real  culprits  escaped. 
Count  Kayraond,  it  is  true,  wJien  ho  had  leisure  from  pressing 
business,  hange«l  a  few  of  the  underlings,  hut  we  find  Raymond 
d'Alfaro,  in  1 247,  promoted  to  be  Viguier  of  Toulouse,  and  repre- 
senting his  master  in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  burial 
of  the  old  count,  and,  finally,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  witnesses  to 
Raymond's  last  wilL  Another  ringleader,  Guillem  du  Mns-8aintes- 
Paellrsi,  is  recorded  as  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Count  Al- 
fonse.  in  1249,  after  the  death  of  I^ymond.  GuiUem's  participa- 
tion in  the  murders  has  special  interest,  as  showing  the  antagonism 
created  by  the  violence  of  the  Inquisition,  for  in  1233,  as  Bailii  of 
Livanr,  he  had  dutifidly  seized  a  number  of  heretics  and  carried 
ibem  to  Toulouse,  where  they  were  promptly  burne<!.* 

The  massacre  of  Avignonet  came  at  a  time  peculiarly  unfortu- 
LMte  for  Count  Raymond,  who  was  nursing  comprehensive  and 
^^v^^eaching  ]>lans,  then  rij)e  for  execution,  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  bk  house  and  the  indeiiendence  of  his  land.     He  could  not  es- 
cape the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe  which  public  opinion 

45.— Pcyrat,  Lea  Alhigcoia  ct  VInquisition,  IT.  304.— Die?^  Loben  and  Werkc  cier 
Troubsdoura,  p.  4dl.  —  I^poU  L  117.  —  Analccta  Franciscana,  Quaracchi,  1887, 

an. 

The  Cntholic  tradlllon  at  Avl^onet  was  that  some  ofthe  inquisitora''  fonow- 
•»««cap<?d  to  tlifi  church,  where  thoy  were  massaoref^  with  n  number  of  Cntholic 
taliabiUJit^  wh<)  had  sought  refugee  there.  In  cotmcqucncc  of  this  pollution  the 
dittreb  rrmaiDed  unused  for  forty  ycara,  and  the  anniversary  of  its  reconciliation, 
OD  tbe  first  Tuesday  in  Jane,  was  stilt,  in  the  last  century,  celebrated  with  lUth 
mictions  and  rejoicing  as  a  local  fcust  (Brcmond  *tp.  Ri])oll  I.  c). 

•  Vai»cttr,  III.  450.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  45. — MoUnier  up.  Pelisso  Chron.  pi 
II.— MolinicT,  L*EaseveUaB«neDt  dc  Raimoad  YI.  p.  21.-'VaiBscttc,  £d.  Privat, 
VIIL1259. 
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everywhere  attached  to  him.  Although  he  had  recently,  on  Miirch 
14,  solemnly  sworn  to  persecute  heresy  with  his  whole  strength 
when,  apparently  sick  unto  death,  he  ha^l  sought  aljsolution  at  the 
hands  of  the  episcopal  official  of  Agen,  yet  he  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Dominicans  as  intiuisitors,  and  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  restoration  of  their  functions.  On  May  1,  just  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  event,  he  had  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  namcrous  prelates  and  nobles  to  the  effect  that  he  had  appealed 
to  Home  against  the  commission  of  Doniinicjin  inquisitors  by  the 
provincial  in  his  territories,  and  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  that 
appeal.  lie  protested  that  he  earnestly  desired  the  eradication  of 
heresy,  and  urged  the  bishops  to  exercise  energetically  their  ordi- 
nary power  to  that  eml,  promising  his  fall  supjjort  to  them  and 
the  execution  of  the  law  both  as  to  confiscation  and  the  death- 
penalty.  He  would  even  accept  the  friars  as  inquisitors  provided 
they  acted  independently  of  their  Orders,  and  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  provincials.  One  of  his  baiUis  even  threatened,  in 
the  church  of  Moissac,  seizure  of  person  and  property  for  all  who 
should  submit  to  the  pt^nulties  imjMwed  by  the  inquisitors,  as  they 
were  not  authorized  by  the  count  to  administer  justice.  Such  being 
his  position,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  be  regaixled  as  an  aooom- 
])lice  in  the  murders,  and  that  the  cause  which  he  represente<l  should 
BulTergreatly  in  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  it  occasioned.* 
Raymond  had  been  busy  in  effecting  a  widespread  alliance 
which  should  wring  from  the  House  of  Capet  its  conquests  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Ue  had  been  joined  by  the  Kings  of 
England,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
everything  bid  fair  for  his  reconquest  of  his  old  domains.  The 
massacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  most  untowanl  precui'sor  of  the  re- 
volt which  burst  forth  immediately  afterwards.  It  shook  the 
fidelity  of  some  of  his  vassals,  who  withdrew  their  support;  and, 
to  counteract  its  im|>re88ion,  he  felt  obliged  to  convert  his  sham 
siege  of  Montsi!^gur  into  an  active  one,  tlnis  employing  troops 
which  he  could  ill  sjmre.  Yet  the  rising,  for  a  while,  promised 
success,  and  Ea}nnond  even  reassumed  his  old  title  of  Duke  of 


*  Toulet,  layettes,  II.  460.  —  Mig.  Clirou.  Lemovicena.  ann.  1242  (Boaquet 
XXI.  765).— Vaiauettc,  III.  Pr.  410.— GuiU.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  45.— Schiuitlt,  Cat 
rca,  1.  320.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit  Ctulcstin.  PP.  IV.  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  III.  588^.  ;| 
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Ifarbonne.  King  Loxiis,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
alloweil  the  allies  no  time  to  concentnite  their  forces.  His  victtv 
ries  over  the  English  and  Gascons  at  TaillelHiurg  and  8ainU«,  July 
19  and  23,  deprived  I^iymond  of  all  hope  of  <i&sistance  from  that 
quarter.  Pestilence  force<l  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  array  of 
Louis,  hut  a  force  under  the  vetenin  Iinlx?rt  de  Beaujeu  o|X)rated 
actively  against  Ra^inond,  who,  without  helj)  from  his  allies  and 
(kaerted  by  many  of  liis  vaasals,  was  obliged  to  lay  do\m  his  arms, 
December  23.  When  suing  for  peace  he  pledgetl  himself  to  extir- 
ptte  heresy  and  to  punish  the  assassins  of  Avignonet  with  an  etifu- 
WTcness  which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  these  conditions. 
The  sagacity  and  moderation  of  King  Ixtuis  granttnl  him  easy 
terms,  but  one  of  the  stipulations  of  settlement  wius  that  every 
nude  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  fifteen  should  take  an  oath  to 
the  Church  against  heresy,  and  the  king  against  Ra\Tnond, 

case  of  another  revolt.  Thus  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the 
Kipremacy  of  the  foreign  domination  were  once  again  recognized 
U  insepanibly  allietl.* 

The  thum}>h  of  both  had  been  secure<l.  This  ended  the  last 
lerions  effort  of  the  South  to  recover  its  indei'iendonce.  Hence- 
forth, under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  to  pass  irrevocably  into 
Ibo  liands  of  the  stranger,  and  the  Inquisition  was  to  have  unro- 
stricto^l  opportunity  to  enforce  conformity  in  religion.  It  was  in 
tain  that  Raymond  again,  at  the  Council  of  Bdziers,  April  20, 
1^3,  summoned  the  bisho]B  of  his  dominions — those  of  Toulouse, 
Agen,  C&hors,  Albi,  and  Rodez  —  urging  them  personally  or 
throu^  proi>er  deputies,  whether  Cistercians,  Dominicans,  or 
Fnancii^oans,  to  make  diligent  inquisition  after  heres}^  and  pledged 
tbe  afiBtst&Dce  of  the  secular  ana  for  its  extir|mtion.  It  was  erpially 
m  rain  that,  immediately  on  tlie  accession  of  Innocent  lY.,  in 
June,  a  deputation  of  Dominicans,  frightened  by  the  waming  of 
Arignonet,  earnestly  alleged  many  reasons  why  tlie  dangerous 
Ivrdcn  sliould  be  Lifted  from  their  shoulders.  The  ]K)j>e  peremj>- 
torily  refu£ie<l,  and  ordered  them  to  continue  their  holy  labors, 
tiven  at  the  risk  of  martynlom.f 


•  Tfllncrtte,  IH.  484-7,  439.  —  Teulct,  Uyettes,  H.  470,  481-2,  484,  487,  488, 
»»,  in,  495,  etc 
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Des]>ito  tliia  single  exhibition  of  hesiLation^ni 
Order  was  not  lacking  in  men  ^vbose  eager  fanaticism  rendered  ^ 
them  fully  prepare<l  to  accept  the  perilous  post.    The  peril,  in-^l 
deed,  was  apparent  rather  than  real  —  it  had  jxisscd  away  in  the 
revulsion  which  followed  the  useless  bloodshed  of  Avignonet  and 
the  failure  of  Raymomrs  rebellion.     There  was  a  rising  tide  in 
favor  of  orthodoxy.     A  confraternity  organized  in  ()ctol)er,  1S43|^ 
by  Durand,  Bishop  of  Albi,  is  probably  only  the  expression  of 
what  was  going  on  in  many  places.    Organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Cecilia,  the  members  of  the  association  pledged 
themselves  not  only  to  mutual  ]*rtitecf icm,  but  to  aid  the  bishop 
to  execute  justice  on  heivtics,  Vaudois  and  tlu^ir  fautors,  and  to 
defend  inquisitora  us  they  would  their  own  bodies.     Any  member 
suspected  of  heresy  was  to  be  incontinently  ejected,  and  a  reward 
of  a  silver  mark  was  offeretl  for  every  hei'etic  captured  and  deliv- 
eretl  to  the  iuwoeiati(m.     The  new  pope  hiul,  moreover,  spoken  ii 
no  uncertain  tone.    His  refusal  to  relieve  the  Dominicans  was 
companied  with  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the  prelates  of  the' 
region  to  extend  favor,  assistance,  antl  protection  to  the  inguisitora^ 
in  their  toils  ami  tribulations.     Any  slackness  in  this  was  freeljfll 
threatened  Avith  the  papal  vengeance,  vvliilo  favor  was  significantly 
promised  as  the  ivwaivJ  of  zeal.     The  Dominicans  were  urge<l  U 
fresh  exertion  to  overcome  the  threjitened  i-ecrudescence  of  hoivsv 
A  new  legate,  Zoen,  I3ishoi>-elect  of  Avignon,  was  also  tlospatch* 
to  Languedoc,  with  instrnc*tions  to  act  vigorously.     His  predec< 
sor  had  been  coniplaineil  of  by  tlie  inquisitors  for  having,  in  spil 
of  their  remonstrances,  released  many  of  their  prisoners  and  romii 
ted  penances  indiscriminately.     All  such  acts  of  misplacetl  nier< 
were  pronounced  void,  and  Zoen  was  ordered  to  reimpose  all  su< 
penalties  without  appe-al.* 

Still  more  menacing  to  the  heretic  cause  was  the  reconciliati< 
at  last  effected  bet^veen  Raymond  and  the  papacy.     In  Sepi 
ber,  1243,  the  count  visited  Italy,  where  lio  had  an  interview  wil 
Frederic  II.  in  Apuha,  and  with  Innocent  in  Rome.    For  ten  y 

1843,  within  a  fortniglit  after  his  election.     The  deputation  liad  evidently 
Bent  to  Gelestin  IV.,  and  the  buU  liad  been  prepared  in  advance,  awaiting 
election  <»f  a  successor. 

•  ArcIuvesderfivMi^frAll.itOoat.  XXXI.  47).— Archives derinq.de  Ci 
•OQDe  (Doat,  XXXI.  G3,  05,  97).— Bergcr,  RegisUea  d'Innoccnt  IV.  No.  31,  1( 
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Le  had  been  under  exconiiniinication,  and  had  carried  on  an  un- 
availing struggle,     lie  could  no  longer  cherish  illusions,  and  was 
(luulillfss  ready  to  give  whatever  assurances  might  \)c  i-equirod 
of  him.    On  the  other  hand,  the  new  pope  was  free  from  the  pre- 
dispositions which  the  long  strife  had  engendered  in  Gregory  IX. 
There  seetos  to  have  been  little  difficulty  in  reaching  an  under- 
standing, to  which  the  good  offices  of  Louis  IX.  ]>OAverMIy  con- 
tribnted.     December  2,  Riiymond  was  releiised  from  his  various 
eicommunicatlons ;  January  1, 1244,  the  alwolution  was  announced 
to  King  Louis  and  the  pi*elates  of  the  kingdom,  who  wei*e  ordered 
to  publish  it  in  all  the  churches,  and  January  7  the  Legate  Zoen 
was  instructe<I  to  treat  him  with  fatherly  affection  and  not  permit 
luni  to  be  molested.     In  all  this  absolution  had  only  been  given 
a/  eauUfum,  or  provisionally,  for  a  special  excommunication  had 
been  decreed  against  him  as  a  fautor  of  heretics,  after  the  maasacre 
of  Avignonet,  by  the  inquisitors  Ferrer  and  Guillem  Kaymond. 
Against  this  he  had  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  in 
April,  1243,  and  a  special  hull  of  May  10, 1244,  was  required  for 
its  abrog-ation.    No  amditions  seem  to  have  been  im]x)8ed  respect- 
ing the  long-deferred  crusade,  and  thenceforth  Raymond  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Iloly  See.     Indeed,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  favors.    A  bull  of  March  18, 1244,  grante<l  Lim  the  priv- 
ilege that  for  five  years  he  should  not  be  forced  by  apostolic  let- 
ten  bo  answer  in  judgment  outside  of  his  own  dominions ;  another 
of  April  27, 1245,  took  him,  his  family,  and  lands  under  the  special 
prote<rtion  of  St.  Peter  and  the  papacy ;  and  yet  another  of  May 
li,  lii45,  pronded  tliat  no  delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See  should 
have  power  to  utter  excommunication  or  any  other  sentence  against 
him  without  a  special  mandate.     Besides  thts,  otui  of  A])ril  51, 
1245,  imposed  some  limitations  on  the  power  of  inquisitors,  limita- 
tionfl  which  they  seem  never  to  have  observed.    Raymond  waa 
fairly  won  over.     He  had  evidently  resolved  to  accommodate  him- 
mM  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  heretic  had  nothing  fur- 
Iher  to  hope  or  the  inquisitor  to  fear  from  him.     The  j)roparation 
iar  increnaed  and  systematic  vigor  of  operations  is  seen  in  the 
elaborate  provisions,  so  often  referred  to  above,  of  the  Council  of 
Karbonne,  held  at  this  period.* 


•VtmtUe,  m.  443;  Pr.  411,  43^-4.  — Potthftst  No.  10943,  11187,  11318^ 
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Yet  so  long  as  heresy  retained  tlie  stronghold  of  Monts^gur  as 
a  refuge  and  rallying -point  its  seci-et  and  powerful  organization 
coid<i  not  be  broken.     The  captui*e  of  that  den  of  outlaws  was  a 
necessity  of  the  firet  order,  and  as  soon  as  the  confusion  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1242  had  subsided  it  was  undertaken  as  a  crusade,  not 
by  Raymond,  but  by  the  Archbishop  of  Karbonne,  the  Bishop  of 
Albi,  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  and  some  nobles,  either  led  by 
zeal  or  bj'  the  ho{)o  of  salvation.     The  heretics,  on  their  side,  were 
not  idle.     Some  baillls  of  Count  Raymond  sent  them  Bertrand  de 
la  Bacalairia,  a  skilful  maker  of  niiUtary  engines,  to  aid  them  in 
the  defence,  who  made  no  scruple  in  affirming  that  he  came  with 
the  assent  of  the  count,  and  from  every  side  money,  provisions, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  were  [xuired  into  the  stiH:>nghold.     In 
the  spring  of  1243  the  siege  began,  pmsecuted  with  indefatigable 
ardor  by  the  besiegers,  and  resisted  with  desperate  resolution  by 
the  besieged.     As  in  the  old  combats  at  Toulouse,  the  women  as- 
sisted their  warriora,  and  the  venerable  Catharan  bishop,  Bertrand 
Martin,  animatal  their  devoted  courage  with  promises  of  eternal 
bliss.    It  is  significant  of  the  public  temper  tlmt  sympathizers  in 
the  besiegei*s'  camp  permitte<l  tolerably  free  communication  be-  ^ 
tween  the  besieged  and  their  friends,  and  gave  them  warning  of  ^M 
the  plans  of  attack.     Even  the  treasure  wliieh  had  been  stored  up  " 
in  Montsegur  was  conveyc<l  away  safely  thi'ough  the  investing 
lines,  about  Christmafi,  1243,  to  Pons  Amaud  de  Ch&teauvei*dun 
in  the  Savartes.     Secret  relations  were  maintained  with  Count 
Rajonond,  and  the  besieged  were  buoyed  up  with  pi^omises  that  if 
they  would  hold  out  until  Easter,  1244,  he  would  march  to  their 
relief  with  forces  supplied  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.     It  was 
all  in  vain.    The  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  nearly  a 
year,  till,  on  the  night  of  March  1,  1244,  guideil  l>y  some  shep-      « 
herds  who  betrayed  their  fellow-countryinen,  by  almost  inaccessi-  ^t 
ble  paths  among  the  cliffs,  the  crusatlers  surprised  and  carried  one  " 
of  the  outworks.    The  wuitle  was  no  longer  tenable.     A  brief  par-  ^j 
ley  ensued,  and  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  at  da\vn,  delivei^  H 
ing  up  to  the  archbishop  all  the  perfected  heretics  among  them.  ^ 


11890, 11688.  — Teulet,  Lnycttcs,  U.  523,  524.  528,  584.  —  D'Achery,  ITT.  621.^ 
Berf^er,  He^Btrca  d'Tnnocent  IV.  No.  21,  207,  860,  364,  594,  697, 1283.  — DouiU^ 
Lee  sources  de  I'histoire  dc  riDqaiirition  <loc.  cit.  p.  415). 
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on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  should  bo  spared.  Although 
a  few  wore  let  down  from  the  walla  with  ropes  and  thus  escaped, 
the  capitulation  was  carried  out,  and  the  archbishop's  shrift  was 
short.  At  I'je  f^x>t  of  the  mountain-peak  an  enclosure  of  stakes 
was  fonueil,  piletl  high  with  wood,  and  set  on  fire.  The  Perfect 
were  asked  to  i-enounce  their  faith,  and  on  their  refusal  were  cast 
into  the  ilaiaes.  Thus  jMirished  two  hundred  an<l  live  men  and 
women.  The  conquerors  might  well  write  exultingly  to  the  pope, 
'*  We  have  crushed  the  head  of  the  dragon  !*'  * 

Although  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  captives  were  guaranteed, 
they  were  utilized  to  the  utmost.  For  months  the  inquisitors  Fer- 
rer and  1*.  Durant  devoted  themselves  to  the  examinations  to  se- 
cure evidence  iigainst  heretics  far  and  near,  dead  and  alive.  From 
the  aged  llaymond  de  Pereille  to  a  child  ten  years  of  ago,  they 
were  forced,  under  repeated  interrogatories,  to  recall  every  case  of 
adoration  and  heretication  that  they  could  rememl)er,  and  jwge 
after  page  was  covered  with  interminable  lists  of  names  of  those 
present  at  sermons  and  cansolamenia  through  a  period  extending 
back  to  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  and  embracing  the  whole 
land  as  far  as  Catalonia.  Even  those  who  had  brought  nctnal  to 
Montsegur  and  sold  it  were  carefully  looked  after  and  sot  down 
It  can  readily  be  conceived  what  an  accession  was  mrnle  to  the 
terriblo  reconls  of  the  Inquisition,  and  how  valuable  was  the  in- 
sight obtained  into  the  ramifications  of  heresy  throughout  the  land 
during  more  than  a  generation — what  digging  up  of  bones  would 
follow  with  confiscation  of  estates,  and  with  what  unerring  cor- 
iiiijity  the  inquisitors  would  be  able  to  seize  their  victims  and  con- 
found their  denials.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  means  by  which 
this  information  was  extracted  from  the  prisoners.  Torture  had 
not  yet  been  introduce<l;  hfe  had  been  promised,  and  perpetual 
impri&onment  was  inevitable  for  such  pronouucetl  heretics;  and 
when  we  see  Eayraond  de  Pereille  himself,  who  lied  endured  un- 
flinchingly the  vicissitudes  of  the  crusades,  and  had  bravely  held 
out  to  the  last,  ransacking  his  memory  to  betray  all  whom  he  had 
ever  seen  adore  a  minister,  we  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the  two 
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months*  preliminary  captivity  which  had  so  broken  his  spirit  as  to 
bring  him  to  this  tlepth  of  degradation.  Even  a  perfected  heretic, 
Arnaml  do  Bi^etos,  captured  whilo  tlying  to  Lombardy,  was  in- 
duewi  to  reveal  the  naiiic^  of  all  who  had  given  him  shelter  and 
attended  his  ministrations  during  his  missionary  wanderings.* 

Henceforth  the  Cathari  could  hope  only  in  God.  All  chance 
of  resistance  was  over.  One  by  one  their  support*  had  broken, 
and  there  was  only  left  the  passive  resistance  of  martyrdom.  The 
IntpiisitiuM  could  track  and  seize  its  victims  at  leisure,  and  king 
and  count  could  follow  with  decrees  of  confiscation  which  were 
gradually  to  transfer  the  knds  of  the  South  to  orthodox  and  loyal 
subjects.  The  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  given  to  the  living 
earnestness  of  the  Catharan  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  struggle  yet  through  three  hopeless  generations.  It  is 
no  wonder,  however,  if  the  ImnRxliate  efifect  of  these  crowding 
events  was  to  fill  the  heretics  with  despair.  In  the  poem  of  Isam 
de  Villemurj  written  about  tliis  period,  the  heretic,  Sicard  de  Fi- 
gueras  is  represented  as  saying  that  their  best  and  most  trusted 
friends  are  turning  agttinst  them  and  betniying  them.  How  many 
believera  at  tliis  jimcture  abandoned  their  rehgion,  even  at  the 
cost  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  es- 
timating, but  the  numl^er  must  have  been  enormous,  to  judge  from 
the  request,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Council  of  Narboune  about 
this  time  to  the  inquisitors  to  postpone  their  sentences  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  of  building  prisons  sufficient  to  contain  the 
crciwds  who  hurried  In  to  accuse  themselves  and  seek  reconciha- 
tion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  grace,  which  Innocent  IV., 
in  December,  1243,  had  ordered  to  be  designated  afresh.f 

Yet,  in  a  population  so  thoroughly  leavene<i  with  heresy,  these 
thousands  of  voluntary  penitents  still  left  an  ample  field  of  activ- 
ity for  the  zejil  of  the  inquisitors.  Each  one  who  confessed  was 
bound  to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  he  hatl  seen  engaged  in  he- 
retical acts,  and  of  all  who  had  been  hereticated  on  the  death-bed. 
Innumerable  clews  were  thus  obtainetl  to  bring  to  triiU  those  who 
failed  to  accuse  themselves,  and  to  exhume  and  bum  the  bones  of 
those  who  were  beyond  the  ability  to  recant.    For  the  next  few 
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be  life  of  the  inquisitors  waa  a  busy  one.    The  stunned 
dilutions  no  longer  offered  resistance,  and  grew  useii  to  the  de- 
spair of  the  j)enitont8  sentenced  to  perpetual  prison,  the  dragging 
of  decomposed  cckrpses  through  the  sti'oets,  and  tlie  horror  of  the 
Tophet«  where  the  Aictinis  jiassod  throu";!!  temporal  to  eternal 
flame.    Still  there  is  a  slight  indication  that  the  service  was  not 
wbc^y  without  danger  from  the  goadings  of  vengeance  or  the 
courage  of  despair,  when  the  Council  of  B^ziers,  in  1240,  ordering 
travelling  inquests,  makes  exception  in  the  cases  when  it  may  not 
be  safe  for  the  inquisitors  to  j)e!'sonally  \nsit  the  places  where  the 
inquisition  should  be  held ;  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  1247,  authorizes 
the  inquisitors  to  cite  the  accused  to  come  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
perils  arising  from  the  ainbuslies  of  heretics.* 

The  fearless  and  indefatigable  men  who  now  performed  the 
fanctiuns  of  inquisitor  in  Langnodoc  can  rarely  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  concession  to  weakness.  Bernard  de  Caux,  who  so 
well  earned  tlie  title  of  the  hammer  of  heretics,  was  at  this  time 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  after  a  term  of 
service  in  Montpellier  and  Agen,  and  he  had  for  colleague  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  Jean  de  Saint- Pierre.  Together  they  made  a  thor- 
ough inquest  over  the  whole  province,  passing  the  population 
through  a  sieve  with  a  completeness  which  must  have  left  few 
guilty  consciences  unexamined.  There  is  extant  a  fragmentary 
reconJ  of  this  inquest,  covering  the  years  1245  and  1246,  during 
which  no  less  than  six  hundred  places  were  investigated,  embrac- 
mg  about  one  half  of  lAnguedoc.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
thus  undertaken,  and  the  inci*edible  energ}'  with  which  it  was 
{Xtshed,  is  seen  in  the  enormous  number  of  interrogatories  recorded 
ia  petty  towns.  Thus  at  Avignonet  there  are  two  hundre<l  and 
Uiirty;  at  Fanjoux,  one  hundred;  at  Mas-Saintes-Puelles,  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  M.  Jlolinier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
Miint  of  this  interesting  document,  has  not  nwule  an  accurate 
.:  uf  the  whole  number  of  cases,  but  estimates  that  the  total 
eannoi  fall  far  short  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  When 
we  consider  what  all  this  involved  in  the  duty  of  examination  and 
comparison  we  may  well  feel  wonder  at  the  superhuman  energy 
of  th^se  founders  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  we  may  also  assume,  as 
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with  the  sentences  of  Pierre  Cella,  that  tlio  fate  of  the  victims 
who  wore  sifted  out  of  this  moss  of  testimony  must  have  been 
passeiL  ujkhi  with  no  pro|>er  or  conscientious  sirutiny.  At  least, 
however,  they  must  have  e,scape<l  the  long  and  torturing  delays 
custonmry  in  the  later  and  more  leisurely  stages  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, With  such  a  record  before  us  it  is  not  easy  to  undei'stand 
the  complaint  of  the  bishops  of  Languedoc,  in  1245,  that  the  In- 
quisition was  too  merciful,  that  heresy  waa  increasing,  and  that 
the  inquisitors  ought  tu  he  urged  to  greater  exertions.  It  was 
possibly  in  consetjuence  of  the  lack  of  harmony  thus  revealed  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  the  Inquisition  tliat  Innocent,  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  ordered  the  Inquisitors  of  Liinguedoo  to  proceed 
as  usual  in  cases  of  manifest  liei'esy,  and  in  those  involving  slight  j 
punishment*  while  he  directed  them  to  suspend  proceedings  ia  ^M 
muttei-3  requiring  imprisonment,  crosses,  long  pilgrimages,  and  ~ 
confiscation  until  delinite  rules  sliould  be  laid  down  in  the  Council  J 
of  Lyons,  which  he  was  about  to  open.  These  questions,  however,  H 
were  settled  in  that  of  B^ziers,  which  met  in  1246,  and  issued  a  new 
code  of  procedure.* 

In  all  this  Count  Raymond,  now  thoroughly  fitted  in  the  Cath- 
olic groove,  was  an  earnest  participant.  As  his  stormy  life  drew 
to  its  close,  harmony  with  the  Church  was  too  great  an  element 
of  comfort  and  prosi)erity  for  him  to  hesitate  in  purchasing  it  with 
the  blood  of  a  few  of  his  subjects,  whom,  indeed,  he  otjuld  scarce 
have  saved  had  he  so  willod.  He  gave  conspicuous  evidence  of 
his  hatred  of  heresy.  In  124T  he  oixlered  his  officials  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sermons  of  the  friai-s  in 
all  towns  anti  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  1249,  at 
Berlaiges,  near  Agen,  he  coldly  ordered  the  burning  of  eighty  bcv 
hevers  who  had  confessed  their  erixjrs  ia  his  presence — a  piece  of 
cruelty  far  transcending  that  habitual  with  the  inquisitors.  About 
the  same  time  King  Jayme  of  Aragon  effected  a  change  in  the 
Inquisition  in  the  territories  of  Narbonne.  Possibly  this  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  munler  by  tlie  citizens  of  two 

*  Doat,  XXII.  317.  —  Molioier,  LUnquisiliou  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp. 
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M.  rAbb€  Dounis  (toe.  cil.  p.  419)  ie\]&  us  that  the  examiuatious  in  the 
quest  of  Bernard  de  Caox  number  five  thoUBand  eight  hundred  and  fuui; 
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ials  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  destruction  of  its  records,  giv- 
endless  trouble  in  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  lists  of  sentences 
ami  the  invaluable  accumulation  of  evidence  against  8Us)>oot6.  Be 
this  as  it  may*  Innocent  IV.,  at  the  rocjuest  of  the  king,  forbade 
the  archbishop  and  inquisitors  from  further  proceedings  against 
heresy,  and  then  empowered  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  to  appoint  new  ones  for  the  French 
possessions  of  Aragon  * 

When  St.  Louis  undertook  his  disastrous  crusade  to  Damietta 
be  was  imwilliiig  to  leave  l>ehind  him  so  dangerous  a  vassal  as 
Raymond.  The  vow  of  service  to  Palestine  had  long  since  been 
remitted  by  Innocent  IV.,  but  the  count  was  open  to  persuasion, 
and  the  bribes  offcnnl  show  at  once  the  importance  att^iched  to 
hift  presence  ^vith  the  host  and  to  his  alienee  from  home.  The 
king  promised  him  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  livres  for 
hi*  expenses  and  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Narbonne  on  hia 
relam.  The  pope  agreed  to  pay  him  two  thousand  marks  on  his 
arrival  beyond  seius,  and  that  he  should  have  during  his  absence  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  vows  and  all  legacies  bequeathed 
to  the  crusade.  The  prohibition  of  imposing  penitential  crusades 
cm  converted  heretics  was  also  8us]>ende<l  for  liis  benefit,  while  the 
other  long  pilgrimages  customarily  eraploj'ed  as  penances  were 
not  to  be  enjoinetl  while  he  was  in  service.  Stimulated  by  these 
dazzling  rewanls,  he  assumed  the  cross  in  earnest,  and  his  ardor  for 
the  purity  of  the  faith  grew  stronger.  Even  the  tireless  activity 
of  Bernard  de  Caux  was  insulRcient  to  satisfy  him.  While  that 
incomparable  persecutor  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  working 
up  the  results  of  his  tremendous  inquests,  Kaymond,  early  in  1248, 
oomplainwl  to  Innocent  that  the  Inquisition  was  neglecting  its 
duty:  thait  heretics,  both  living  and  dead,  remained  uncondemned; 
that  others  from  abroad  were  coming  into  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing territories  and  spreading  their  pestilence,  so  that  the  land 
which  bad  been  well-nigh  purified  was  again  filled  with  heresy. f 

Death  iqian.'d  liaymond  the  misfortunes  of  the  ill-starreil  Kgyp- 
tiu  crusade.    When  his  preparations  were  almost  complete  he 
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was  seized  with  mortal  illness  and  died,  September  27, 1249,  wil 
his  latest  breath  ordering  his  heirs  to  restore  the  sums  which  he 
had  received  for  the  expedition,  and  to  send  fifty  knights  to  serve 
in  Palestine  for  a  year.  That  his  death  was  generally  regrett^ 
by  his  subjects  we  can  readily  believe.  Not  only  was  it  the  ex- 
tinction cjf  the  great  house  which  had  bravely  held  its  own  from 
Carlovingian  times,  but  the  people  felt  that  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  tlie  hated  Frenchmen  was  removed.  The  heiress 
Jeanne  had  been  educate<I  at  the  royal  court,  and  was  French  in 
all  but  birth.  MnreoviT,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  nonentity 
whose  intluonce  is  inij)erce[»tible,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  South 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  an  avaricious  and 
prjlitic  prince,  whose  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  profitable  confiscations  resulting  from  persecution,  llay- 
mond  had  rc<]uired  n^ptmte<l  urging  to  induce  him  to  employ  this 
dreaded  penalty  with  the  needful  severity.  No  such  watchfulness 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Alphonse.  When  the  rich  heritage  fell 
in,  he  and  his  wife  woi-e  with  his  brother.  King  Louis,  in  Egj'pt,  but 
the  vigilant  regent,  Queen  Blanche,  promptly  took  possession  in 
their  name,  and  on  their  return,  in  1251,  they  personally  rocoived. 
thp  homage  of  IhtMr  subjects.  By  a  legal  subtlety  Alphonse  eviuled 
the  payment  of  the  ]>ious  legacies  of  Raymond's  will,  and  c«m]X)und- 
ed  for  it  by  leaving,  on  his  departure  for  the  North,  a  large  sum  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  furnish  wood  for 
the  execution  of  its  sentences.  Not  long  aftcrwar^ils  we  find  him 
urging  his  bishops  to  render  more  efficient  support  to  the  labors 
of  the  inquisitors;  in  his  chancery  there  was  a  regular  fonnida  of 
a  commission  for  inquisitors,  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  the  papal  sig- 
nutui-e;  and  throughout  his  twenty  ycai^s  of  reign  he  pursued  the 
same  jioUcy  without  deviation.  The  urgency  with  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1208,  he  wrote  to  Pons  de  Poyet  and  Etienne  de  Gdtine, 
stimulating  them  to  redoubled  activity  in  clearing  his  dominions 
of  heretics,  was  wholly  sui»erfluous,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
line  of  action  which  he  carried  out  consistently  to  the  end,* 

The  fate  of  Langue<loc  was  now  in*evocaibly  sealed.    EUtherto 
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&Rrc  had  l)ren  bojics  that  perha|78  Rajinoncrs  inconstancy  might 
lead  him  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  last  few  years.     Moreover,  his 
subjects  had  share<^l  in  the  desire,  manifested  in  his  repeated  mar- 
riage projects,  that  he  should  have  an  heir  to  inherit  the  lands  not 
pledged  in  succession  to  his  daughter.     He  was  but  in  his  fifty-first 
year,  and  the  expoetation  was  not  uui'casonable  that  his  line  might 
be  per{>etuated  and  the  southern  nationality  be  preserved.    Ail 
this  was  now  seen  to  l^e  a  delusion,  and  the  most  sanguine  Cath- 
aran  could  kx)k  forward  to  nothing  but  a  life  of  concealment  end- 
ing in  prison  or  fire.     Yet  the  heretic  Church  stubbornly  held  its 
own,  tliough  with  greatly  diininisliwi  numbers.    Many  of  its  mem- 
bers flai  to  Lombardy,  where,  even  after  the  death  of  Frederic  IL, 
the  civic  troubles  and  the  poUcy  of  local  despots,  such  as  Ezzelin 
da  Romano,  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  Inquisition.    Yet 
many  remainc<I  and  pursued  their  wandering  missions  among  the 
faithful,  |ier|>etually  tracked  by  inquisitoriul  spies,  but  rarely  l)e- 
trayed.     These  humble  and  forgotten  men,  hopelessly  braving 
thip,  toil,  and  j>eril  in  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God, 
true  raartvrs,  and  their  steadfast  heroism  shows  how  httle 
relation  the  truth  of  a  religion  beare  to  the  self-devotion  of  its  fol- 
lowers.    Itainerio  Saccone,  the  converted  Catharan,  who  haxl  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  coinputfts,  al>out  this  time, 
that  there  were  in  Lombardy  one  hundred  and  lifty  *' perfected" 
refugees  from  France,  while  the  churches  of  Toulouse,  Carcas- 
sonne, and  Albi,  including  that  of  Agen,  then  nearl}-^  destroyed, 
nnmbcreil  two  hundred  more.     These  ligures  would  indicate  that 
a  very  considerable  congregation  of  I>elievers  still  existed  in  spite 
of  the  systematic  and  ruthless  proscription  of  the  past  twenty 
yeoTR.    Their  earnestness  was  kept  alive,  not  only  by  the  occBr 
sional  and  dearly-prized  visits  of  the  travelling  ministers,  but  by 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  was  maintained  with  Lombardy. 
Until  the  disappearance  of  the  sect  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  there 
IS.  in  th©  confessions  of  penitents,  perpetual  allusion  to  these  pil- 
grimages back  and  forth,  which  kept  up  the  relations  between  the 
n*fiig*/e8  and  those  left  at  home.     Thus,  in  1254,  Guillem  Foumier, 
in  an  interrogatory  before  the  Inquisition   of  Toulouse,  relates 
that  he  started  for  Italy  with  five  comjmnions,  including  two 
sn.    His  first  resting-place  was  at  Coni,  where  he  met  many 
sties;  then  at  Pavia,  where  ho  was  hei-eticated  by  Raymond 
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MoriMor,  former  deacon  of  Toulouse.  At  Cremona  he  lived  for 
ytsir  with  Vivien,  the  much-loved  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  with  whoi 
he  founil  a  number  of  noble  refugees.  At  Pisa  he  stayed  for  eigl: 
months ;  at  Piacenza  he  again  met  Virien.  and  he  finally  retume 
to  Languedoc  with  messages  from  the  refugees  to  their  friends  a 
home.  In  13(X>,  at  Albi.  £tienne  Mascot  confesses  that  he  ha 
been  sent  to  Lombardy  by  Master  Ra\'mond  Calverie  to  brinj 
back  Raymond  Andre,  or  some  other  perfected  heretic.  At  Geno 
be  met  Bertrand  Fabri.  who  had  been  sent  on  the  same  errand  b 
Gciiiiem  Golfier.  They  procee<led  together  and  met  other  old  a^ 
quaintances,  now  refugees,  who  conducted  them  to  a  spot  when 
in  a  wood,  were  several  houses  of  refuge  for  heretics.  The  lord  c 
the  pkfcce  gave  them  a  Lombard,  Guglielmo  Pagani,  who  retnme 
wirh  :hera.  In  13*)9  Guillem  Falquet  confessed  at  Toulouse  t 
having  been  four  times  to  Como.  and  even  to  SicOy.  organizing  th 
Ohiirvh.  He  was  caught  while  visiting  a  sick  believer,  and  ooi 
denmotl  to  imprisonment  in  chains,  but  managed  to  escape  in  131S 
At  the  same  time  was  sentenceii  Ra\-mond  de  Verdun,  who  ha< 
likewise  been  four  times  to  Lombanly.* 

The  prosoribeil  heretics,  thus  nureing  their  faith  in  secret^  gav 
the  inquisitors  ample  (.xxnipation.  Asthdr  ranks  were  thinned  b; 
|x^rsivution  »iul  d:ght,  and  as  their  skill  in  concealment  increase! 
with  oxivrionw,  therv  could  no  longer  be  the  immense  harvest 
of  |vniToms  roap^xl  by  Piem>  Cella  and  Bemanl  de  Canx,  bn 
thon'  wort^  onousrli  to  rvwanl  the  enenries  of  the  friars  and  to  ta: 


•  lUtiwr.  SKaur.A  \M*rt.  "niesanr.  V.  lTfr'?\— MoUnwr.  Llnqinaw  dftiu  le  mid 
*W  U  Kr«n*v,  piv  iM-.v%  —  M^.  BiK  >'«.,  f-nds  Ucin.  Xo.  11847.  — Lib.  fiev 
i^'iui.  \\u\  IVu^  f^'A  r^  U.  —  S«  ji-#i>  :b«:  c;irt.H«  *ccoua;  of  Ivo  of  Narboim 
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#^*H  *  -,  •  .•*^*  ,v;'^ >;• :.'  o:v  > .v'.:-v\:  av.  \  *:  ?";  " t^^."*  tc  the  list  of  accnse< 
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Uie  adroitness  of  theii  spies.  The  organizatioa  of  tlio  iDquisition, 
moreover,  was  gradually  perfected.  In  1254  the  Ck>uncil  of  Albi 
carefully  revised  the  regulations  concerning  it.  Fixed  tribunals 
were  established,  and  the  limitations  of  the  inquisitorial  districts 
were  strictly  defined.  For  Provence  and  the  territories  east  of 
the  Rhone,  Marseilles  was  the  headquarters,  eventually  coniided 
to  the  Franciscans.  Tiie  rest  of  the  infected  regions  were  left  to 
the  DoiuioioanB,  with  tribunals  at  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and  Nar- 
bonne ;  and,  from  such  fragmentary  documents  as  have  reached 
U3,  at  this  time  the  Inquisition  at  Carcassonne  rivalled  that  of 
Toolouse  in  energy  and  etfoctivenees.  For  a  while  safety  was 
sought  by  heretics  in  northern  France,  but  the  increasing  vigor  of 
the  Inquisition  established  there  drove  the  unfortunate  refugees 
back,  and  in  1255  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  authorized  the  Provin- 
cial of  Paris  and  his  inquisitors  to  pursue  the  fugitives  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  At  tlie  same  time  the  special 
functions  of  tlie  inquisitors  were  jealously  guarded  against  all  en- 
croachments. We  have  seen  how,  in  its  early  days,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  pap:U  legates,  but  now  tliat  it  was  lirmly 
established  and  thoroughly  organized  it  was  held  independent; 
and  when  the  legate  Zoen,  Bishop  of  Avignon,  in  1257,  endeav- 
ored, in  virtue  of  his  logatine  authority,  which  fourteen  years  be- 
fore had  l>een  so  absolute,  to  perform  inquisitorial  work,  he  was 
rudely  reminded  by  Alexander  IV.  that  he  could  do  so  if  he 
pleased  in  his  own  diocese,  but  that  outside  of  it  he  must  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Inquisition.  To  this  period  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
the  complete  subjection  of  all  secular  officials  to  the  behests  of  the 
inquisitors.  The  piety  of  St.  Louis  and  the  greed  of  Alphonse  of 
Poitiers  and  Charles  of  Anjou  rivalled  each  other  in  placing  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iloly  Office,  and  in 
providing  for  its  expenses.  It  was  virtually  supreme  in  the  land, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  law  unto  itself.* 

The  last  sliadow  of  open  resistance  was  dissipated  in  the  year 
1255.     After  the  fall  of  Montsegui*  the  proscribed  and  disinher- 


•  M99.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  Nout.  Acquis.  139.— Molinier,  op.  cit.  p.  404.— 
RipoU  I.  273-4.— Arch.  Nat.  de  Prance,  J.  431,  No,  34.— Arch,  de  I'lnq,  de  Care. 
(Doat,  XXXI.  239,  350,  332).— Vaiaaette,  III.  Pr.  528,  536.— Arch,  di  Napoli,  Re- 
gestro  6t  Lettere  D,  fol.  130. 
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ited  knights,  the  fatdit-n,  and  the  heretics  had  sought  to  eetablisl 
among  tlie  mountains  some  stronghold  where  they  could  feel  saf« 
for  a  HMnnent.  Driven  from  one  retreut  afti»r  another,  they  (imdlj 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Queribus,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  Fe 
nouiliodcs.  In  the  early  sprin*!;  of  1255  this  last  refuge  was  be 
sieged  by  Pierre  d^Auteuil,  the  royal  Seneschal  of  (Carcassonne 
The  defence  was  stubborn.  May  5  the  seneschal  appealed  to  th< 
bishojw  sitting  in  council  at  Beziers  to  give  him  assistance^  as  thej 
had  done  so  energetically  at  Monts^'gur.  The  reply  of  the  pre! 
ates  was  commendably  cautious.  They  were  not  boimd,  thej 
said,  to  render  military  service  to  the  king,  and  when  they  ba^ 
joined  his  armies  it  had  been  by  cninTnaml  of  a  legate  or  of  theh 
primate^  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  Nevertheless,  as  oommoE 
report  described  Queribus  as  a  receptacle  of  heretics,  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  its  reduction  was  a  goml  work  for  the  faith  and  foi 
peace,  they  would  each  one,  without  derogating  from  his  rights 
furnish  such  assistance  as  seemed  to  him  fitting.  It  may  be  as 
samed  from  this  that  the  seneschal  had  to  do  the  work  unaided  j 
in  fact,  he  complained  to  the  king  that  the  prelates  rather  impeded 
than  assisted  him,  but  by  August  the  place  was  in  his  hands,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  outlaws  but  the  forest  and  the  caverns 
In  that  savage  region  the  dense  und<3rgro\vth  atfonled  many  a 
hiding-place,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  away  the  briei-s  and 
thorns  which  servetl  as  shelter  for  ruined  noble  an<i  hunted  Catha* 
ran.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  a  certain  BernanJ,  who  theno* 
acquired  the  name  of  Espinassor  or  thorn-cutter.  Popuhir  hatred 
has  preserved  his  romombnince,  and  expresses  its  sentiment  ia 
myth  which  gibbets  him  in  the  mf>on.* 

With  the  land  at  its  feet,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  plenitude  o' 
power,  had  no  hesitation  in  attacking  the  loftiest  nobles,  for  aJl 
men  were  on  a  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  Hon 
Office  was  tlie  avenger  of  God.  The  most  powerful  vassal  of  th^ 
houses  of  Toulouse  and  Aragon  was  the  Count  of  Foix,  whose  esd 
tensive  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  rendered  him  u 
most  independent  in  his  mountain  fastnesses.  Count  Roger  Bed 
nard  II.,  known  as  the  Great,  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  ani 

•  CoDcil.  Biterrcns.  ann.  1255.— Vaiasctte,  III.  48a^3;  IV.  17.  — A.  MoUnIi 
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obstinate  defenders  of  the  land,  and,  after  the  pacification  of 
,  Raymond  had  been  obligeil  to  threaten  him  with  war  to 
force  hira  to  submit.  J I  is  memory  wiis  proudly  treasured  in  the 
land  as  *'*'  Rogier  Bernat  to  pro9  et  eene  detigun  -roproc/i^!.*^  His 
family  was  deeply  tinctured  ^vith  heresy.  His  wife  and  one  of 
his  sisters  wei'e  Waldenses,  another  sister  was  a  Catharan,  and  the 
monk  of  Vaux-Ccmay  describes  him  as  an  enemy  of  God  and  a 
cruol  [lerseeutor  of  the  Church.  Vet,  when  ho  yickiix!  in  1220,  al- 
liioug^h  he  dc»es  not  seem  to  liave  energetically  fulfilled,  his  oath 
to  persecute  hei'esy  in  his  domains,  for  in  1233  we  hear  of  his  hold- 
ing a  personal  conference  at  Aix  with  the  heretic  bishop  Bertrand 
Martin,  he  was  in  other  rcsp»?cts  a  loyal  suhjoct  and  faithful  son 
of  the  Church.  In  1237  he  eounsellefl  his  stjn,  then  Vi/.ccmde  de 
f.^elbo  in  Aragon,  to  allow  the  Inquisition  in  his  lands,  which 
^e«dted  in  the  condemnation  of  many  heretics,  although  Ponce, 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  his  personal  enem}^  ha<l  refused  to  rehevc  him 
of  excommunication  as  a  fautor  of  heresy  until  1240,  when  he  sub- 
mittal to  the  cxmditions  imposed,  abjured  heresy,  and  was  reccm- 
ciled.  At  his  dejith,  in  1241.  he  left  liberal  Wtjuests  to  the  Church, 
»nd  especially  to  his  ancestnil  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bolbonne,  in 
vldoh  he  died  in  monkish  habit,  after  duly  receiving  the  saorar 
ments.  His  son,  Roger  IV.,  gave  the  coup  da  grace  to  the  rising  of 
ViA'i,  by  placing  himself  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the 
crovrn,  and  defeating  Raymond  after  the  victories  of  St.  I/iuis  had 
flriven  back  the  English  and  Gascons.  lie  had  some  troubles  with 
the  Inquisition,  but  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  eulogizes  his 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  rewards  him  with  the  jxjwer  to  re- 
from  the  saffron  crosses  six  |>enitonts  of  his  choice;  and  in 
he  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
thai  no  otilce  within  his  domains  should  hv  held  by  any  one  con- 
demned to  W€5ar  crosses,  any  one  suspected  of  heresy,  or  the  son 
»ifany  itne  similarly  defamed.* 

AH  this  would  seem  to  give  ample  guarantee  of  the  ortho<loxy 
ted  loyalty  of  the  House  of  Foix,  but  the  Inquisition  could  not 


•  Mfgnel  ficl  Verm9,  Clirnniqtie  Beiimuisp.  —  P.  Sfirnaii  Hist.  Albigcns.  c.  8, 
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condone  its  ancient  patriotism  and  tolerance.  Besides,  if  Uo^ 
Bemanl  the  Great  could  be  convictefi  of  heresy,  the  confiscation 
of  the  bi^oad  inheritance  would  effect  a  great  jK>liticid  object  nn(L 
affoRi  ample  spoils  for  all  concerned.  Twenty-two  years  after  bj| 
death,  therefore,  in  1263,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  his 
meinor}'.  A  faithful  servitor  of  the  old  count  still  survived,  Ray- 
mond Bernard  de  Flascan,  bailli  of  Maz-eres,  who  had  attended  his. 
lord  day  and  night  during  his  last  sickness.  If  he  could  bo  bron/ 
to  swear  that  he  had  seen  hcretication  performed  on  the  death 
the  desirable  object  would  be  attained.  Frero  Pons,  the  Imjuisil 
of  Carcassonne,  came  to  Mazores,  found  the  old  man  an  unsatisfj 
tory  witness,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Buffering  under  a  se- 
vere strangury,  he  was  starved  and  tormented  with  all  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  the  Inquisition,  and  intern^gated  at  intervals,  without  hi» 
resolution  giving  way.  This  was  continued  for  thirty-two  da] 
when  Pons  resolveil  to  carry  him  back  to  Carcassonne,  where 
bly  the  fipi)liances  for  bringing  refractory  witnesses  to  terms  W( 
moa^  efficacious.  Before  the  journey,  which  he  expected  to 
his  last,  the  faithful  iKiiUi  was  given  a  day^s  respite  at  the  Abl 
of  Bolbonne,  which  he  utilized  by  executing  a  notarial  instrum< 
November  26, 1263,  attested  by  two  abbots  and  a  number  of  moi 
in  which  he  recited  the  trials  already  endured,  solemnly  decl 
that  ho  had  never  seen  the  old  count  do  anything  contrary  to 
faitli  of  Rome,  but  that  he  had  died  aa  a  good  Catholic,  and 
if,  under  the  severe  torture  to  which  he  expected  to  be  subject 
human  we^nkness  shotdtl  lead  liim  to  assert  anything  else,  ho  woi 
be  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  no  credence  should  be  given  to 
words.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  damning  ret 
lation  of  inquisitorial  methods;  yet  fifty  years  later,  when 
methods  had  been  perfected,  all  concerned  in  the  preparation 
the  instrument,  whether  as  notary  or  witnesses,  would  have 
prosecuted  as  irapeders  of  the  Inquisition,  to  be  severely  pi 
as  fautors  of  heresy.* 

What  bccjime  of  the  poor  wretch  does  not  appear.     Doubt 
he  ]>erished  in  the  terrible  Mura  of  Carcassonne  under  the 
nation  of  disease,  torture,  and  starvation.      His  judicial  mi 
however,  was  gratuitous,  for  the  old  count's  memory  remained  i 
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condemned.    Yet  Roger  Bernard  III.,  despite  the  papal  favor  and 
the  proofs  he  Lad  given  of  adhesion  to  the  new  onler  of  things, 
was  a  perpetual  target  for  inqukitorial  malice.     When  lying  in 
mortal  illness  at  Mazcres,  in  December,  1264,  he  received  fnjm 
^tienne  de  Gatine,  then  Inquisitor  of  Karbonne,  an  imperious  or- 
der, with  threats  of  prosecution  in  case  of  failure,  to  capture  and 
deliver  up  his  bailli  of  Foix,  Pierre  Andre,  who  was  suspect  of 
heresy  and  bad  tied  on  being  cited  to  appear.     The  count  dared 
only  in  reply  to  express  surprise  that  no  notice  had  been  given  him 
that  his  Ixiilli  waa  wanted,  adding  that  he  had  issueil  orders  for  his 
arrest,  and  would  have  personally  jfjlneil  in  the  pursuit  iiad  not 
rendoixni  him  incapable.     At  the  same  time  he  nxj nested 
kpostoli/'  and  ftpi>ejiled  to  the  po|>e,  to  whom  he  retailed  his 
gnevanoeSb    The  inquisitors,  he  said,  had  never  ceased  persecuting 
him ;  at  the  head  of  armed  forces  they  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
vastating his  lands  under  pretext  of  searching  for  heretics,  and 
ihey  would  bring  in  their  train  and  under  their  protection  his 
special  enemies,  until  his  territories  were  nearly  mined  and  his 
jurisdiction  set  at  naught.     lie,  therefore,  placed  himself  and  his 
demioions  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.     lie  probably 
escaped  further  personal  troubles,  for  he  died  two  months  later,  in 
February,  1265,  like  his  father,  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  and  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bolbonne;  but  in  1293  his  memory  was  assailed  before 
Bertrand  de  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne.    The  efiFort  waa 
fraiUeas,  for  in  1297  Bertrand  gave  to  his  son,  Roger  Bernard  IV., 
&  deokiration  that  the  accusation  had  been  disproved,  and  that 
jeitber  he  nor  his  father  should  suffer  in  person  or  property  in 
juesioe  of  it.* 
When  such  were  the  persecutions  to  which  the  greatest  were 
ttpoeed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 
»boIe  land  by  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  inquisitors.    No  one 
so  loftily  place<1  ris  to  be  beyond  their  reach,  no  one  so  hum- 
as  to  esca[X)  their  spies.    When  once  they  had  canso  of  emnity 
a  man  there  was  no  further  peace  for  him.    The  only  appeal 
':em  was  to  the  pope,  and  not  only  was  Rome  distant,  but 
M*p  aieoue  to  it  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  own  hands.    Human 
\em  and  folly  have  erected,  ui  the  world's  history,  more  vio- 
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lent  despotisms,  but  never  one  more  cruel,  more  benumbing,  or 
more  all-pervading.  ^M 

For  the  next  twenty  years  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  not^* 
in  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  of  Languetloc.     It  pursued  its 
work  cK>ntinuously  with  <xjcasional  outbursts  of  energy,     £tienne 
de  Gatine,  and  Pons  de  Poyet,  who  presided  over  itB  tribunals  fo^^d 
many  years,  were  no  sluggartls,  and  the  period  from  1373  to  1378^ 
rewarded  their  industry  with  an  abundant  harvest.    Though  here- 
tics naturally  grew  scarcer  with  the  unintcrmitting  pursuit  of  so 
many  3'ears,  there  wiis  still  the  exhaustless  witalogue  of  the  d< 
whose  exhumation  furnished  an  impressive  spectacle  for  the  mol 
while  their  contiscations  were  welcome  to  the  pious  princes,  ai 
contributed  largely  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  land  \vluch  wi 
a  political  consummation  so  desirable.     Yet  lieresy  with  ina 
ble  stubbornness  maintained  itself,  though  its  concealment 
ever  more  difficult,  and  Italy  grew  less  safe  as  a  refuge  and  U 
proUfic  as  a  source  of  inspiration.* 

In  1271  Alphonse  and  Jeanne,  who  had  accompanied  St.  Loi 
in  his  unlucky  crusade  to  Tunis,  died  without  issue,  during  the  hoi 
wHrd  journey.    The  line  of  Raymond  was  thus  extinct,  and  tl 
land  passed  irrevocably  to  the  crown.    Philipi>e  le  Hardi  took 
session  even  of  the  territories  which  Jeanne  had  endeavored,  as  wi 
her  right,  to  alienate  by  will,  and  though  he  suri'endered  the  A{ 
nois  to  Henry  III.,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  Querci.     No  op] 
tion  was  made  to  the  change  of  masters.    When,  October  8, 13' 
Guillaume  de  Cobanlon,  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcaiisonne,  issued 
orders  regulating  the  new  re^hm^  one  of  the  first  things  thouj 
of  was  the  confiscations.     All  castles  and  villages  which  had 
forfeited  for  heresy  were  taken  into  the  king's  hand,  without  preji 
dice  to  the  right  of  those  to  whom  they  might  lielong,  thus  throi 
ing  the  bunlen  of  proof  upon  all  claimants,  and  cutting  out  assij 
under  alienations.    In  1272  Philip|>e  paid  a  visit  to  his  new 
tones ;  it  was  designed  to  be  peacefid,  but  some  violences  coi 
tad  by  Roger  Bernard  IV.  of  Foix  caused  him  to  come  at  the  hi 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  easily  overcame  the  resistance  of 
count,  occupied  his  lands,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
leesed  in  1273,  the  count  in  1276  rendered  such  assistance  in 


♦  Coll.  Drtot,  XXV.  XXVl— Martpnc  Thesnur.  V.  1809. 
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tUTasion  of  Navarre  that  Philippe  took  Iiim  into  favor  and  re- 
stored his  castles,  on  his  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  Aragon. 
Thus  the  last  show  of  independence  in  the  South  was  broken 
down,  and  the  monarchy  was  securely  planteil  on  its  ruins.* 

This  consolidation  of  the  south  of  France  under  the  kings  of 
Paris  was  not  without  compensating  advantages.  Tiie  monarch 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  centralized  power,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  overlordship  of  a  feudal  suzerain.  Tlie  study  of  the 
Roman  law  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  State  na  well  as  in 
ibe  ('hurch,  and  the  imperial  theories  of  absolutism  as  inherent  in 
Idngship  were  gradually  altering  all  the  old  relations.  The  king's 
court  was  expanding  into  the  Parlement,  and  was  training  a  school 
of  subtle  anil  resolute  civil  lawyers  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
teniling  the  royal  juristliction,  and  of  legislating  for  the  whole  land 
in  the  guise  of  rendering  judgments.  In  tlie  appeals  which  came 
ever  more  thickly  crowding  into  the  Parlement  fi-om  every  quar- 
ter, the  mailed  baron  found  himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
legal  intricacies  which  woi*o  robbing  him  of  his  seignorial  rights 
aiaitjst  without  his  knowledge;  and  the  Oi-donnances,  or  general 
la«*3,  which  emanated  from  the  thiv^ne,  were  ccjnstuntly  encroach- 
ing on  old  privileges,  weakening  local  jurisdictions,  and  giving  to 
tJie  whole  country  a  body  of  juris])rudenco  in  which  the  crowm 
oombined  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  functions.  If  it 
lliiis  was  enabled  to  oppress,  it  was  likewise  stronger  to  defend, 
thile  the  immense  extension  of  the  royal  domains  since  the  be-gin- 
aing  of  the  century  gave  it  the  physical  ability  to  enforce  its  grow- 
ing prerogatives. 

It  was  imp<j3sible  that  this  metamorphosis  in  the  national  in* 
idtQtions  could  be  effecte*!  without  greatly  modifying  tFie  rela- 
tiuos  between  Church  and  State.  Thus  even  the  suintliness  of  Ix)ui3 
IX.  did  not  prevent  him  from  defending  himself  and  his  subjects 
bom  eocleeiastical  domination  in  a  spirit  ver}^  different  from  that 
•hush  any  French  monarch  hail  ventured  to  exhibit  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  change  became  still  more  manifest  under 
^  grandson^  Philippe  le  Bel.  Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
vhen  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1280,  his  rare  ability  and  vigor- 


'  Valtsette.  rV.  3-5,  9~U,  16.  24-5.— Baud ouin,  Lettres  infidites  de  PbilipfM 
kBei,  P&rifl,  I886,p.  135. 
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ous  temper  soon  led  liim  to  assert  the  royal  power  in  incisive  fash- 
ion. He  w>(M>gni7A3d,  within  the  boun<hiries  of  his  Icingdorn^  no  su- 
perior, secular  or  spiritual.  ILvA  ho  entertained  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  his  legal  counsellors  could  easily  remove  them.  To 
fiuch  men  as  Pierre  Flotte  and  Guillaurae  de  I^ogaret  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  Church  was  that  of  subjection  to  the  State,  as  it  had 
been  under  the  suooeasors  of  Constantine,  and  in  their  eyes  Boni- 
face VII I.  was  to  their  master  scarce  more  than  Pope  Vigiliua  had 
been  to  Justinian.  Few  among  the  revenges  of  time  are  more 
satisfying  than  the  catastrophe  of  Auagni,  in  1303,  when  Nogaret 
and  Sciarra  Colonna  laid  hands  on  tlie  vicegoront  of  QotI,  and 
Boniface  passionately  replied  to  Nogaret*s  n^proaclies,  **  I  can  pa- 
tiently endure  to  be  condemned  and  do|K>sed  by  a  Patarin" — for 
Nogaret  was  bom  at  St.  Felix  de  Caraman,  and  his  ancestors  were 
said  to  have  l>een  burneti  as  Catliari.  If  this  bo  true  he  must  have 
been  more  than  human  if  he  did  not  feel  sj)ecijd  gmtitication  whea, 
at  command  of  his  master,  he  appeared  before  Clement  V.  with  a 
formal  accusation  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  and  demanded  that 
the  dead  pope's  bones  be  dug  up  and  burned.  The  citizens  of  Tou- 
louse recognized  him  as  an  avenger  of  tiieir  wrongs  when  they 
placed  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  their  illustrious  men  in  the  Hotel- 
de-ville.* 

It  was  to  the  royal  power,  thus  rising  to  supremacy,  that  the 
people  instinctively  turned  for  relief  from  the  inquisitorial  tyranny 
which  was  becoming  insupjx>rtable.  The  authority  lodge<l  in  the 
Lands  of  the  inquisitor  was  so  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  that 
even  with  the  piu'est  intentions  it  could  not  but  be  unpopular,  while 
to  the  unworthy  it  alTordeil  unlimited  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  the  gratili cation  of  the  basest  passions.  Dangerous  as  was 
any  mauifestation  of  discontent,  the  people  of  Albi  and  Carcas- 
sonne, reduced  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  Jean 
Gidande  an<i  Jean  Vigoureux,  mustered  courage,  and  in  1380  pre- 
sented their  eotuplamts  to  Phdippe  le  Hartli.    It  was  di£Boult  to 


•  Rnynald.  nnn.  1303,  Xo.  41.— Vaissette,  IV.  Not«  si.— Guill  Xangiac.  Contin. 
»nn.  1303,  1309,  1310.— Nich.  Trivetti  Chron.  ann.  1300.— La  Fuille.  Aunalea  de 
Toulo»we  T.  284. 

The  irresiBtible  encroncfament  of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  in  spite  of  perpetual 
oppoftition,  is  most  eOectivuIy  illuatratcii  in  the  aeries  of  royal  letters  recently 
printed  by  M.  Ad.  Bmidouin  (Lettrea  inffdites  de  Plulippc  le  BeJ,  Paris,  1666). 
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stistain  their  ciiarges  with  specdfic  proofs,  &nd  after  a  brief  investi- 
gation their  reiterat«l  roqueeU  for  reliof  were  dismiBsed  as  frivo- 
lous. In  the  agitation  against  the  Inquisition  thus  commenced,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  heretics  bad  little  to  do.  By  this  time 
they  were  completely  cowe<l  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
enjoy  tlieir  faith  in  secret.  The  op|x>sition  arose  from  good  Cath- 
olics, the  magistrates  of  cities  and  substantial  burghers,  who  saw 
the  prosjierity  of  the  land  ^^'ithe^ing  under  the  deadly  grasp  of 
the  Iloly  Office  and  who  felt  that  no  man  was  safe  whose  wealth 
might  arouse  cupidity  or  whose  independence  might  provoke  ra- 
vonge.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  torture  impressed  the  pop- 
ular imagination  with  s|)ecial  horror,  and  it  was  widely  beUeved 
that  confessions  were  habitually  extorted  by  insufferable  torment 
from  rich  men  whose  faith  was  uni)Iemishe^l.  The  cruel  provisions 
which  brought  condscation  on  the  descendants  of  heretics,  more- 
over, were  peculiarly  hanl  to  endure,  for  ruin  impended  over  every 
one  against  whom  the  inquisitor  might  see  fit  to  produce  from  his 
records  evidence  of  ancestral  heresy.  It  was  against  these  records 
that  the  next  attempt  was  directed.  Foiletl  in  their  appeal  to  the 
throne,  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  and  some  of  its  prominent 
ecclesiastics,  in  1283  or  12$4,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
b(x>ks  of  the  Inquisition  containing  the  confessiiins  and  de{K)fii- 
tions.  How  far  this  was  organizeil  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
say.  The  statements  of  the  witnesses  conflict  so  hopelessly  on 
material  points,  even  as  to  dates,  that  there  is  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  them.  They  were  e\'idently  extracted  under 
torture,  and  if  they  are  credible  the  consuls  of  tho  city  and  the 
archdeacon,  Sanche  Morlana,  the  episcopal  Ordinary,  Guillera 
Brunet,  other  e])iscopal  oHicials  and  many  of  the  secular  clergy 
were  not  only  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  were  heretics  in  full  affili- 
ation with  the  Cathari,  Whether  true  or  false  they  sliow  that 
there  was  the  sharpest  antagonism  between  the  Inquisition  and 
tho  local  Church.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  unreality  which  ren- 
ders one  doubtful  about  accepting  an}^  portion,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  story.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence Bernard  Garric,  who  ha^l  been  a  perfected  heretic  and  a 
fUus  majf?ry  but  had  been  converted  and  was  now  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  selected  as  tho  instrument.  He  was  ap- 
proached, and  after  some  bargaining  he  agreed  to  deliver  the 
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books  for  two  hundred  livres  Tournois,  for  the  payment  of  which 
tlie  consuls  wont  security.  How  the  attempt  failed  and  how  it 
Wiis  discovered  d4>es  m >t  api>ear,  hut  probably  Bernard  at  the  first 
overtures  confided  the  plot  to  his  superiors  and  led  on  the  con- 
spirators to  their  njin.* 

The  whole  community  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  it  was  not  disposeii  to  be  lenient  in  its  triumph.  Wbile 
the  trials  were  yet  going  on,  the  citizens  made  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Pierre  Chains,  the  royal  chancellor,  who  was  passing  through  Tou- 
louse on  a  mission  from  tho  court  of  T'aris  to  that  of  Aragon, 
This  was  easOy  dispose<l  of,  for  on  September  13, 1285,  the  inquis- 
itors triumphantly  brought  before  him  Bernanl  Garric  to  repeat 
the  confession  made  a  week  previous.  He  had  thoroughly  learned 
his  lesson,  and  the  only  conclusion  which  the  royal  representative 
could  reach  was  that  C^arcassonno  was  a  hopeless  nest  of  heretics, 
deserving  the  severest  measures  of  repression.  As  a  last  resort 
reoourae  was  had  to  Honorius  IV.,  but  the  only  result  was  a  brief 
from  him  to  the  inquisitors  expressing  his  grief  that  the  people 
of  Ciu-cassonnc  should  bo  impeding  the  Inquisition  with  all  their 
strength,  and  onloring  the  punishment  of  the  recalcitrants  irre- 
spective of  their  station^  order,  or  condition,  an  expression  which 
shows  that  the  opposition  had  not  arisen  from  heretics.f 

In  reply  to  these  complaints  the  inquisitoi-s  could  urge  with 
some  truth  that  heresy,  though  hidden,  was  still  busy.  Although 
heretic  seigneurs  an<I  nobles  had  Jkth  by  this  time  well-nigh  de- 
8tro\'ed  and  their  lands  liad  passed  to  others,  there  was  still  infec- 
tion among  the  boiu-geoisio  of  the  cities  and  the  peasantry.  It  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Catharism,  moreover,  that  at 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam.  (Dont,  XXX.  08.  97).— Molinier  op.  at  p.  35.— 

Boat,  XXVI.  197,  245,  205,  200.— Lib.  8*;ntenU.  Inq.Tolos.  p.  382. 

Simchc  Morlanii,  the  urchdeucun  of  Carcassonne,  who  ia  represented  as  1>ear- 
iDg  n  leading  purt  in  the  conspiracy,  belonged  to  one  of  the  nubkst  familiea  of 
tlio  city.  His  bn)ther  Arnaud,  who  at  onu  time  was  Sent'scbii!  of  Fuix,  whb  like- 
wise Implicated,  and  died  a  few  yeaiH  later  in  ttie  bo»om  of  the  Cburch.  In  1828 
Jean  Daprat.  then  inquisitor,  obtained  evidence  that  Amaud  bad  1>ecQ  bereti- 
catcd  during  a  gickness,  and  ngain  (subsequently  on  bis  deathbed  (Doat,  XXVIII. 
188).  This  would  seem  to  lend  color  to  the  charge  of  heresy  against  the  con- 
spiratorSf  but  the  evidence  was  conBidorcd  too  fliiui^y  to  warrant  condemnation. 

tBoat,  XXM.  254.— Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX  93).— iVrcb.  de 
llnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXU.  132). 
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no  time  during  its  existence  were  lacking  earnest  and  devoted  min- 
isters, who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  wandered  around 
in  secret  among  the  faithful*  administering  spiritual  comfort  and 
instruction,  making  converts  where  they  could,  exhorting  the 
young  and  hereticating  the  old.     In  toil  and  hardship  and  peril 
Ihey  pursued  their  work,  gUding  by  night  fmm  one  place  of  con- 
cealment to  another,  and  their  self-devotion  was  rivalled  by  that 
of  ihcir  disciples.    Few  more  touching  narratives  can  ho  conceived 
tlian  those  which  could  be  constructed  from  the  artless  confes- 
sions extorted  from  the  peasant-folk  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  inquisitors  —  the  humble  alms  which   they  gave,  pieces  of 
bread,  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  or  small  coins,  the  hiding-places  which 
they  constructed  in  their  cabins,  the  guidance  given  by  night 
tlirough  places  of  danger,  and,  more  than  all,  the  steatlfast  fidcl- 
nv  which  refused  to  betray  their  piistoi-s  when  tlie  inquisitor  sud- 
deoiy  appeared  and  offered  the  alt^M-native  of  free  pardon  or  the 
<iangeon  and  confiscation.    The  8elf-<ievotion  of  the  minister  was 
^eH  matched  with  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  believer.     To  this 
Sdelity  and  the  complete  network  of  secret  organization  which 
extended  over  the  land  may  be  attributed  the  marvellously  long 
cjtemption  which  many  of  these  ministers  enjoyed  in  their  prose- 
lyting missions.    Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  at  this 
period,  Raymond  Delljoc  and  Raymond  Godayl,  or  Didier,  had 
^ready,  in  127ti,  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
sonne as  perfected  heretics  and  fugitives,  but  they  kept  at  their 
^ork  until  the  explosion  of  13(K),  incessantly  active,  with  the 
ioqoisitors  always  in  pursuit  but  unable  to  overtake  them.     Guil- 
^  Pages  is  another  whoso  name  constantly  recurs  in  the  confes- 
lioBs  of  beretications  during  an  almost  equally  long  period.    The 
inqoisiiors  might  well  urge  that  tht'ir  utmost  efforts  were  neecie4l, 
^X  their  methods  were  such  that  even  the  best  intentions  woidd 
iotliave  saved  the  innocent  from  suffering  ^vith  the  guilty.* 
The  secretly  guilty  were  quite  sufficiently  iniluential,  and  the 
nt  sufficiently  apprehensive,  to  keep  up  the  agitation  which 
been  commenced,  smd  at  last  it  begjin  to  bear  fruit.     A  new 
oifiilor  of  Carcassonne,  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  was  quite  as  cruel 


S6.  Bib.  N»t.,fondB  latiD,  No.  n847.-Doat,  XXVT.  197.— Lib.  Scntcntt 
TbIoB.  pp.  54,  109,  111,  130,  137.  138.  130,  143,  144,  140,  147. 
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and  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors,  and  when  the  people  prepai 
au  appeal  to  the  king  lie  proinjitly  threw  into  jail  the  notary  who 
drew  up  the  paper.  In  theu*  desperation  they  disregarded  this 
warning;  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  court,  and  this  time  they 
were  listened  to.  May  13, 1291,  Philippe  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
Seneschal  of  CarcasHOiuie  reciting  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  on  the  innocent  through  the  newly-invented  system 
of  torture,  by  means  of  which  the  living  and  the  dead  were  fraud- 
ulently convicted  and  the  whole  land  scandalizetl  and  rendered 
desolate.  The  roysl  officials  were  therefore  ordered  no  longer  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  inquisitors  in  making  arrests,  unless 
the  accused  be  a  confessed  lieretic  or  persons  worthy  of  faith  vouch 
for  his  being  publicly  defamed  for  heresy.  A  month  later  he  reit- 
erated these  orders  even  more  precisely,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  deputies  to  Languedoc  arraetl  ^\ith  fuD  authority 
to  make  pennanent  piwision  in  the  niiittcr.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  manifestoes  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities. 
For  far  less  tlian  this  all  the  chivalry  and  scum  of  Europe  had 
been  promised  salvation  if  they  would  drive  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
from  his  inlioritaiicu.* 

It  was  probably  to  break  in  some  degree  the  force  of  this 
nnht^rd-of  intt^rferenco  with  inquisitorial  supremacy  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1202,  (hiillein  de  Saint-Seine,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
ordered  all  tlio  parish  priests  in  his  district  for  three  weeks  on 

•  T^m  hu  bfion  great  confuwon  a«  to  tlio  tUte  of  PUilippe'g  action.  The 
Ordoimanro  an  jirintetl  )>y  Laurlfcrc  and  iHnmhc^rt  is  of  1287.  As  given  by  Vai»-^ 
wttc  (TV.  Pr.  fl7-B)  it  in  of  1201.  A  copy  in  Hont,  XXXI.  266  (from  the  Regist, 
r»riir  Pmnriii*  dc  rur(:rti«.)j  '**  'latcd  1297.  flt'luniiU  (Cathares  I.  IH2)  accepU 
iaH7;  A.  MoIinUriVftUw'tte,  Rd.  Privat,  IX.  157)  confirms  the  date  of  1301.  The 
lulUir  M(!«orda  Ix^iit  with  t))0  RoHea  of  cvonU.  1287  would  8«em  maaifestly  Im-' 
poMiljIr,  na  Philippe*  wai  crowned  Jiinnary  0,  IS80f  at  the  age  of  Acvcntoen,  and 
would  JMNirfTly,  in  lllt<'un  monthn,  venture  on  such  a  Btep  bo  defiant  of  all  that  waa 
hi-KI  BiuTcd;  nor  wmild  Nirholan  IV,  in  1200  have  praised  his  zeal  in  fiirthering 
theInf|ulrtittou(HlpMll  II  21t)i  while  1207»<.'cmft  incompatihie  with  his aubseqiMj 
Bctinn  nn  thr  iinhjnrt.  ^^ 

lu  lft02  Phlllppci  proldMtod  tho  tapllouli  of  Toulonse  from  employing  tflB 
are  on  clrrk»  siihjrcl  to  the  JiitUdlction  of  the  bishop, -a  prohibition  which 
lutil  to  be  nt{H}at«il  iu  1807.-  Iluudoulo,  Lottrus  hi^dites  do  Philippe  \t  Bel, 
pp.  10,73. 
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Snnda}'s  and  feasWays  to  denounco  as  excommunicate  all  who 
should  inijHHle  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  notaries  who 
should  wickedly  draw  up  revocations  of  confessions  for  heretics. 
This  oould  not  etTect  much,  nor  was  anything  accomplished  by 
a  Parloment  held  April  14,  1S93,  at  Montpellier,  by  the  royal 
chamberlain,  AJphonse  de  Konceyrac,  of  all  the  royal  officials  and 
inquisitors  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
all  jurisdictions.* 

Shortly  after  this,  in  September,  1293,  Philippe  wont  a  step  fur- 
ther and  threw  his  segis  over  the  unfortunate  Jew.  Although 
Jews  as  a  class  were  not  liable  to  persecution  by  the  Inquisition, 
still,  if  after  being  once  convertnd  they  reverted  to  Judnism,  or 
if  they  proselyted  among  Christians  to  obtain  converts,  or  if  they 
were  themselves  converts  from  Christianit3%  they  were  heretics  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  Churcii,  they  fell  under  inquisitorial  jurisdiction, 
and  were  liable  to  be  abandontMl  to  the  secular  arm.  AH  these 
classes  were  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  Church,  especially 
the  "  neophytes  "  or  converte<l  Jews,  for  feigned  conversions  were 
frequent,  either  for  worldly  advantage  or  to  escape  the  incessant 
persecution  visited  upon  the  unlucky  children  of  IsraeLf  The 
bull  Turbato  cordt'^  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  be  active  and  vigi- 
lant in  prosecuting  all  who  were  guilty  of  these  offences,  issued 
in  1208  by  Clement  IV.,  was  reissued  by  successive  popes  with  a 
pertinacity  showing  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  when  we 
see  Frere  Bertrand  de  la  Roche,  in  1274,  officially  described  as 
inquisitor  in  Provence  against  heretics  and  wicked  Christians  who 


*  Arch,  de  lloq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  251).  —  Cbron.  BardiD  ann.  1393 
(VaiawMtoIV.  Pr.  D). 

t  In  127y  the  inquisitors  of  France  applied  to  Nicholas  IIL  for  instructions, 
statiDg  that  some  time  previous^  during  a  popular  persecution  of  the  Jews,  many 
of  them  through  fear,  though  not  absolutely  coerced,  hod  received  baptism  and 
allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized.  With  the  piissing  of  the  storm  they  had 
returned  to  their  Jewish  bliudness,  whereupon  the  inquisitors  bad  cast  them  in 
priftOD.  They  were  duly  excomraunicjitcd,  but  neithur  this  nor  the  "#^wrt?(>r 
eareeris^'  bad  been  of  arail,  and  they  lind  thus  remained  for  more  than  a  your. 
The  nonplussed  inquisitors  thereupon  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  the  question 
as  to  further  proceedings,  and  Xicholus  ordered  them  to  tn^at  such  Jews  as  here- 
tics— that  is  to  say,  to  burn  them  for  continued  obstinacy. — Arcbivea  de  Tloq. 
de  Carcaasonne  (Doat,  XXXVU.  191). 
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embrace  Judaism,  and  Frere  GaiUaame  d^Anxeire,  in  1285,  quali- 
fied as  **  Inquisitor  of  Heretics  and  ApoGtate  Jew^  in  Franoe,**  it 
is  evident  tkat  these  cases  fonned  a  lar^  portion  of  inquisitorial 
business.  As  the  Jews  were  peculiariy  defenceless,  this  jnrisdio- 
tion  <raTe  wide  opportimity  for  abuse  and  extortion  which  waa 
doubtless  turned  fully  to  account.  Philippe  owed  them  proteo- 
tion«  for  in  1291  be  had  deprived  them  of  their  own  judges  and 
ordered  them  to  plead  in  the  royal  courts^  and  now  he  proceeded 
to  protect  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  To  Simon  Brise- 
t«-te.  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  bull  Tut%aio 
cor^'e.  with  instructions  that  while  this  was  to  be  implieitlr  obeyed, 
no  Jew  was  to  be  arrested  for  any  cause  not  specified  therein, 
and.  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
royal  council  He  further  enclosed  an  Ordoimanoe  directing  that 
no  Jew  in  France  was  to  be  arrested  on  the  requisition  of  any 
person  or  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  what  his  office  might 
be,  without  notifying  the  seneschal  or  bailli,  who  was  to  dedde 
whether  the  case  was  sufficiently  clear  to  be  acted  upon  without 
reference  to  the  rv>yal  counciL  Simon  Brisetete  thereupon  (ndered 
all  officials  to  defend  the  Jews,  not  to  aUow  any  exactions  to  be 
imposed  on  them  whereby  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes  mi^t 
be  impaired,  and  not  to  arrest  them  at  the  mandate  of  any  one 
without  informing  him  of  the  cause.  It  would  not  have  beeoi 
easy  to  limit  more  skilfully  the  inquisitorial  power  to  oppress  a 
despised  class.* 

Philippe  had  thus  intervened  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and 
the  oppressed  populations  of  Languedoc  might  reasonably  hqw    \ 
for  permanent  relief,  but  his  subsequent  policy  belied  their  hopfli   ^A 
It  vacillated  in  a  manner  which  is  only  partially  explicable  by  tliB    j 

\ *  «! 

,4j 
*  Jfag.  Ball  Roman.  1. 151, 153. 159.— AichiTio  di  XapoK.  Registio  90;  UtL 
B.  fol.  91.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat..  foiid«  Utin.  No.  14990.  foL  SS7-a— Wadding. 
1290.  Xo.  5,  6.— C.  13,  Sexto  v.  2.— Coll.  Boat,  XXXH.  157:  XXXYIL  199, 
309.  S42.  255,  358.— Wadding,  ajin.  1359,  Xo.  l-i— Lib.  Scnientt.  Inq.  Toior' 
p.  330. 

In  13S9  Philippe  had  already  ordeivd  the  Seneschal  of  Carcaasonne  to 
tect  the  Jews  fn>m  the  citations  and  other  rexations  inflieted  on  them  by 
ecclesiastical  coarts  (Vaiseetie,  £d.  Privat.  IX.  Pr.  339).    Tct  in  1906  he 
all  the  Jevs  of  the  kingvlom  soiled  and  exiled,  and  fortudden  to 
of  death  (,Guill.  Xangiac,  Contin.  ann.  1909). 
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stufting  political  exigencies  of  the  times  so  far  as  wo  can  pene- 
trate them.    In  this  same  year,  1293,  the  Seneschal  of  C'arcassonne 
ia  found  instructing  Airaeric,  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  to  exe- 
cute royal  letters  ordering  aid  to  be  rendered  to  the  inquisitors 
there.     This  may  have  been  a  more  l*>cal  matter,  and  Philij^pe, 
for  a  while  at  least,  adhered  to  his  position.     Towards  the  end 
of  1295  there  was  issued  an  Ordonnance  of  the  rovid  court,  appli- 
cable to  tlie  whole  kingdom,  forbidding  the  arrest  of  any  one  on 
the  demand  of  a  friar  of  any  Onler,  no  matter  what  his  |)osition 
might  be,  unless  the  seneschal  or  bailli  of  the  jurisdiction  was 
satisfied  that  the  arrest  shouhl  he  made,  and  the  j>erson  asking  it 
showefl  a  commission  from  the  pope.     This  was  sent  to  all  the 
royd  officials  with  strict  injunctions  to  obey  it,  altliough,  if  the 
accused  were  likely  to  fly,  he  might  be  detained,  but  not  surren- 
dered until  the  decision  of  the  court  couUi  be  had.    Moreover,  if 
My  persons  were  then  in  durance  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Ordonnance,  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.    Even  this  did 
not  etfect  its  object  sufficiently,  and  a  few  months  later,  in  1296, 
Plulip|)e  complained  to  his  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  of  the  num- 
beis  who  were  arrested  by  the  royal  oificers,  and  confined  in  the 
royal  prisons  on  insufficient  grounds,  causing  scandal  aad  the  heavy 
infliction  of  infamy  on  the  innocent.     To  prevent  this  arrests 
''ere  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  such  violent  presiunption  of 
keiesy  that  they  could  not  be  post]>oned»  and  the  officials  were 
ioitructed,  when  called  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  to  make  such  ex- 
DQ8B8  as  the}'  could.    These  ortlers  were  obe3'ed,  for  when,  about 
thig  time,  Foulques  de  Saint -Georges,  Vice  -  inquisitor  of  Carcas- 
loime,  ordered  the  arrest  of  sundry  suspects  by  Adam  de  Marolles, 
tile  deputy  seneschal,  the  latter  referred  the  matter  to  his  princi- 
(ai,  Henri  de  Elisia,  who,  after  consultation  with  Robert  d'Artois, 
iieotenant  of  the  king  in  Languodoc  and  Gascony,  refused  the  de- 
mud.* 

No  previous  sovereign  had  ventured  thus  to  trammel  the  In- 
foiidtion.    These  regulations,  in  fact,  rendered  it  virtually  power- 
for  it  had  no  organization  of  its  own ;  even  its  prisons  were 
Jdng^s  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and  it  depended 


Rcgist.  Cans  Francue  do  Care  (Doat,  XXXIT.  254,  267,  208,  260).— Voia- 
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wholly  upon  the  secular  arm  for  physical  force.  In  some  places, 
as  at  Albi,  it  might  rely  upon  ei)iscopai  assistance,  but  elsewhere 
it  could  do  nothing  of  itself.  Thilippe  had,  moreover,  been  care- 
ful not  to  excite  the  ilJ-will  of  his  bishops,  for  his  Ordonnanoes 
and  instructions  alluded  simply  to  the  friars,  thus  excluding  the 
Inquisition  from  royal  aid  without  specifically  naming  it.  His 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.  was  now  beginning.  Between  Janu- 
ary, 1296j  an<l  February,  1297,  api>eared  the  celebrated  bulls  Cleri- 
CIS  liiiroa^  ItieffabWuit  amorisy  Excit(ti  nos^  and  EitiU  a  te^  whose 
arrogant  encroiichments  on  the  secular  power  aroused  him  to  re- 
sistance, and  this  doubtless  gave  a  sharper  zest  to  his  desire  to 
diminish  in  his  dominions  the  authority  of  so  purely  papal  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Inquisition.  So  shrewd  a  prince  could  readily  see 
its  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of  papal  aggression,  for  the 
Church  couUl  make  what  delinition  it  plea^eti  of  lieresy  ;  and 
Uoniface  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  fair  warning,  when,  in  Oo 
itober,  1297,  he  ordered  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  proceed 
against  certain  officials  of  Eeziers  who  had  rendered  themselves 
in  the  papal  eyes  suspect  of  here-sy  Inscause  they  remained  under 
6Xcoinmunicatinu,  incurred  for  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy,  boast- 
ing that  food  had  not  lost  its  savor  to  them  nor  sleep  its  sweet- 
iiess,  and  who,  moreover,  dai'ed  with  polluted  hps  to  revile  the 
Holy  See  itself.  Under  such  an  ejctension  of  jurisdiction  Phihppe 
himself  might  not  be  safe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tentative  ef- 
forts made  in  i2S>6  and  1297  to  find  some  method  of  n3conciling 
the  recent  royal  Oixlonnances  with  the  time-honored  absolutism 
of  the  Inquisition  proved  failures.* 

Meanwhile,  the  exigencies  of  Italian  politics  caused  Boniface 
suddenly  to  retrace  his  stefis.  His  quarrel  with  the  Cardinals 
Giawjmo  and  Pietro  Golonna  rendered  it  tidvisable  to  propitiate 
Philippe.  In  jMay,  1297,  he  assented  to  a  tithe  conceded  to  the 
king  by  his  bishops,  and  in  the  bull  Novei^ii^^  (Jwly?  1297)  he  ex- 
empted France  from  the  operation  of  the  Vlericis  laico9y  while  in 
Licet  jper  ^pecial^s  (July,  1298)  he  withdrew  his  arrogant  preten- 
Rion  imperatively  to  prolong  the  armistice  between  France  and 


•  Du  Puy,  Histoire  du  Differend,  etc,  Pr.  14, 16,  98,  84.— D'ArRcntr*,  CoUect 
Judic.  de  Dovis  Error  I.  1. 125.— VaLssctte,  IV.  Pr.  09. — Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Oarc 
(Doot,  XXXU.  364).— Faucou,  Registres  de  ftmiface  VIII.  No.  2140.  .r^ 
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England.  A  truce  was  thus  patcheil  up  with  Philippe,  who  has- 
tenal  to  manifest  hia  gooii  will  to  the  Holy  See  by  abandoning* 
his  EQbjects  again  to  the  inquisitora.  In  the  Liber  Sextus  of  the 
Drcretals,  pubhshed  by  Boniface  March  3, 121>S,  the  po]»e  included, 
with  customary  imperiousness,  a  canon  commanding  the  absolute 
obedience  of  all  secular  otticials  to  the  oniers  of  inquisitors  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  a  year  carried 
with  it  condemnation  for  heresy.  This  was  his  answer  to  the 
f^nch  monarches  insubordinate  legislation,  and  Philippe  at  the 
nomesit  was  not  inclined  to  contest  the  matter.  In  September 
lie  meekly  enclose<i  the  canon  to  his  ofiicia.ls  with  instructions  to 
obey  it  in  every  point,  an-cstingand  imprisoning  all  whom  inquisi- 
tors or  bishops  might  designate,  and  punishing  all  whom  they 
tiiglit  condemn.  A  letter  of  Frere  A  maud  Jean,  Inquisitor  of 
Pamiere,  dated  March  2,  of  the  same  year,  assuring  the  Jews  that 
they  need  dread  no  novel  measures  of  severity,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  royal  protection  had  l>oen  prenously  withdrawn 
&wa  them.  The  good  understanding  between  king  and  jxjpe 
iMted  until  1300,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
loimony  than  ever.  In  December  of  that  year  the  provisions  of 
IfimcU  laicos  were  renewed  by  the  bull  NujM^i*  ex  ratiOfiahiUhus^ 
faOored  by  the  short  one,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  disputed, 
JfinB£e^w7ii/«,  asserting  Philippe's  subjection  in  temporal  affairs 
■id  calling  forth  his  celebrated  rejoinder,  Sclat  tua  viaj^bfia  fatui- 
tei.  The  strife  continued  with  increasing  violence  till  the  seizure 
*>i  Boniface  at  Anagni,  September  8,  1303,  and  his  death  in  the 
Wiowiog  month.* 

Under  this  varying  policy  the  fate  of  the  people  of  L-mguedoo 
Wis  hard.  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
Vis  a  man  of  inflexible  severity,  arrogantly  bent  on  pushing  his 
{■vrogatives  to  the  utmost.  He  had  an  assistant  worthy  of  him  in 
Foulqaes  de  Saint-Georges,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Albi,  which 
■Els  under  his  jui'isdiction.  He  had  virtually  another  assistant  in 
%p  bishop,  Bernard  de  Castanet,  who  delighted  to  act  as  inquisi- 
X,  impelled  alike  by  fanaticism  and  by  greed,  for,  a£  we  have 

•  Hq  Pbt,  op.  cit.  Pr.  39,41,  43,  44.  —  Paucon,  Kcgistres  de  Boni&oe  VTTT, 
%  1829-3,  No.  I82U,  No.  1H30-1,  No.  1980.— C.  18  Sexto  v.  2.— Tsambert.  Anc. 
Is  Frmn^  U.  718.— Vaiasette.  fid.  Privet,  X.  Pr.  847.— Arcbives  de  Vtvtch$ 
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seen,  the  bishops  of  Albl,  bv  a  special  transaction  with  St.  Louis 
enjoyed  a  half  of  the  confiscations.  Prior  to  his  eleration  in  1276 
Bernard  had  been  auditor  of  the  papal  camera,  which  shows  him 
to  hare  been  an  acconiplisheil  le^rist.  and  he  was  also  a  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  hut  he  was  ert^r  in  trouble  with  his  people.  Al- 
ready, in  1^77.  he  hud  succeeiletl  in  so  exasperating  them  that  his 
palace  was  swept  by  a  howling  mob,  and  he  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  In  1'2'^2  he  eonunonced  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  ol 
St.  Ceciha,  a  gigantic  building,  half  church,  half  fortress,  which 
swalloweil  enormous  sums,  and  stimulated  his  hatred  of  heresy  by 
supplying  a  pious  use  for  the  estates  of  heretics.* 

To  such  men  the  protection  granted  to  his  subjects  by  Philippe 
was  most  di$t;istoful.  and  not  without  reason.    Heretics  naturally 
took  advantage  of  the  ivstrictions  imposed  on  the  Inquisition  and 
redoubled  their  activity.    It  might  seem,  indeed,  to  them  that  the 
day  of  supremacy  of  the  Church  was  |XLst«  and  that  the  rising  in- 
dej^entlence  of  the  secukr  power  might  usher  in  an  era  of  oom- 
l^inuive  tolenition.  in  which  their  jiersecuted  rehgion  would  at 
length  find  its  oftnleferreil  op|X)rtunity  of  converting  mankind — 
a  dream  in  which  they  indulgeil  to  the  last.   More  demonstrative^ 
if  not  more  earnest,  was  the  feeling  which  the  royal  policy  aionsed 
in  Oarcitssonne.    The  Onlonnances  had  not  only  crippled  the  In- 
i^uisition.  but  had  shown  the  disfavor  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  king,  and  in  V2\^h  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  had 
Uvu  compromiseil  in  the  trials  of  1255,  found  no  difficulty  in 
aivusing  the  jvi^ple  to  o|ien  resistance.     For  a  while  they  am- 
tivllcil  the  city,  and  intlioteil  no  little  injury  on  the  Dominicanfl^ 
and  on  all  who  ventunxl  to  sup]x>rt  them.    Nicholas  d' Abbeville 
wsis  driven  fnnn  the  pulpii  when  preaching,  pelted  with  stonei 
and  pursueii  with  dniwn  swortls,  and  the  juilges  of  the  royal  court 
on  one  ixvasion  \voi>*  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  while  Uie 
friars  weiv  Ix^aton  and  insuhetl  when  they  appeared  in  public  and 
wore  pnictioally  s^^gn^irato^i  ;is  oxcH^nimunicates,    Bernard  Gui,  an 


•  0.  Molinier.  Vlv,<[.  .lArs  lo  iv:>:;  vie  U  Fracoe,  p.  93.— A.  Holinier(Yu«ttt^ 
t.X  Privii,  IX.  SOT^.  Till-  char:iv':iT  ar.vi  jv^wit  of  the  bishops  of  Albi  are  illi* 
intcvi  in  a  sucvvssi^r  of  lVr::arv;  vie  i'.-is:Ar.o:«  Bi$hop  G^nad,  who  in  1318,  ts 
stficle  «  i^uanvl  wish  stu*  iviC"*v.r  vU-  l^Ts^»ioa,  raised  an  anny  of  fire  thonttnd. 
men  vith  whioh  ho  a;::wkv\I  :bi-  ivnii  ClUlteaa  Vieus  d' Albi,  and  committad' 
Buoh  diTa^iaiion.— Vaissettc.  IV.  160.  i 
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ere-vTitness,  naturally  attributes  this  to  the  influence  of  heresy, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  conjecture  how  much  may  have 
been  due  to  religious  antagonism,  and  how  much  to  the  natural 
reaction  among  the  ortho<lox  against  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  tlic  inquisitorial  metlicMls.* 

For  some  years  the  Imjuisition  of  Carcassonne  was  suspended. 
AiBoon  as  secular  support  was  withdrawn  public  opinion  was  too 
strong,  and  it  succumbed.     This  lasted  until  the  truce  between 
king  and  pojx?  Jigain  placed  the  royal  power  at  the  disj>osal  of  the 
im|aisitore.    In  their  des])air  the  citizens  then  sent  envoys  to  Boni- 
face YIIL,  with  Airaeric  Castel  at  their  head,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  Franciscans.    Boniface  listened  to  their  complaints  and  pro- 
p««e<i  to  depute  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza  as  commissioner  to  examine 
and  rej)ort,  bat  the  papal  referendary,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  8. 
^^Abina^  rc^juired  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  florins  as  a  preliminary. 
ftwas  pniinisetl  him,  but  Aimeric,  having  securevl  the  good  offices 
of  Pierre  Flotte  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  thought  he  could  ob- 
tain his  purpose  for  less,  and  refused  to  ]>ay  it.     When  Boniface 
itoard  of  the  refusal  he  angrily  exclaimed,  '*AVe  know  in  whom 
tkey  trust,  but  by  God  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  shall  not  save 
tke  people  of  Carcassonne  from  being  burned,  and  specially  the 
hlher  of  that  Aimeric  Castel !"    The  negotiation  fell  through,  and 
Nicholas  d'Abb**ville  had  his  triumph.     A  large  portion  of  the 
citiz«is  were  wearied  with  the  disturbances,  and  were  impatient 
finder  the  excommunication  which  rested  on  the  community.    The 
pmsperity  of  the  town  was  declining,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
tijoBC  who  predicted  its  ruin.    The  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance was  apparent,  and  matters  being  thus  ripe  for  a  settlement,  a 
Rilenm  assembly  was  held,  April  27, 1209,  when  the  civic  magis- 
tate«  met  the  inquisitor  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  of  Albi 
lad  Bcziers,  Bertrand  de  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  the 
fojal  officials,  sundry  abbots  arnl  othi?r  notables.    Nicholas  dic- 
tated Kis  own  terms  for  the  al:)solution  askod  at  his  bands,  nor 
were  ihey  seemingly  harsh.    Those  who  were  manifest  heretics, 
«r  specially  defamed,  or  convicted  by  legal  proof  must  tidio  their 
fiuuice.    The  rest  were  to  Iw  jwnanced  us  the  liishops  and  the  Ab- 


Bem.  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  PnEdic.  (Martenc  ColL  Ampl.VL  477-8). 
(Do4t,  XXX.  94). 
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bofc  of  Fontfroide  might  ad  viae,  excluding  oonilscation  and  per- 
sonal or  humiliating  penalties.     All  this  was  reasonable  enough 
from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  but  so  deep-seated  was  the 
distrust,  or  so  strong  the  heretical  influence,  that  the  people  asked 
twenty-four  hours  for  consideration,  and  on  reassembling  the  next 
day  refused  the  terms.     Six  months  piiBsctl,  their  helplessnei^  and 
isolation  each  day  becoming  more  apparent,  untiL  October  8,  they 
reassembled,  and  the  consuls  askod  for  absolution  in  the  name  of 
the  community.     Nicholas  wils  not  severe.    The  penance  im]v>sef 
on  the  to^vn  was  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Louii 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1300  at  the  cost  of  ninety  li  vi 
Toumois.    The  consuls,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  secretly  s 
jured  heresy.     Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  citizens  were  reserv 
for  special  penances,  viz.,  four  of  the  old  consuls,  four  councillo; 
two  advocates,  and  two  notaries.    Of  these  the  fate  was  doubtk 
doplonible.     ('hance  has  preservtMl  to  us  the  sentence  passed  i 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  troubles,  Guillem  Garric.  bv  which  ^ 
find  that  he  rotted  in  the  horrible  dungeon  of  Carcassonne  f 
twenty-two  years  before  he  was  brought  forward  for  judgment 
1321,  when  in  consideration  of  his  long  confinement  he  was  gir( 
the  choice  between  the  crusade  and  exile,  and  the  crushetl  old  nuU 
fell  on  his  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the 
quisitors  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  liim.    Some  years  later  inte 
excitement  w^as  created  when  Frore  Bernard  D^licieux  obtaii 
sight  of  the  agreement,  and  discovered  that  the  consuls  had  beel 
represented  in  it  as  confessing  that  the  whole  community  hai 
given  aid  to  manifest  heretics,  that  they  had  abjured  in  the  nad 
of  all,  and  thus  that  all  citizens  were  incapacitated  for  office  an 
were  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  relapse  in  case  of  further  troubl 
This  excited  the  people  to  such  a  point  that  the  inquisitor.  Goo 
froi  d'Ablis,  was  obliged  to  issue  a  solemn  declaration,  August  II 
1303,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  thus  taking  advantage  of 
settlement;  and  notwithstanding  this,  when  King  Philippe  a 
to  Carcassonne  in  1305  the  agreement  was  pronounced  fraudul 
the  seneschal  Gui  Caprier  was  dismissed  for  having  afUxed 
seal  to  it,  and  confessed  that  he  had  beon  bribed  to  do  so  by  ^icll 
las  d' Abbeville  with  a  thousand  Uvres  Tournois.* 


MSa.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  1 8, 11J^33, 129, 135-6. 292.- 


PROSECUTIONS   AT   ALBL  H 

Encouraged  by  the  cn])]ilin^  nnd  sus]>en3ion  of  the  Inquisition, 
theCiiiiiunin  iiropagtuida  hud  been  at  work  with  renewed  vigor, 
l'2H'.t  the  Council  of  Beziers  sounded  the  ahina  by  announcing 
perfected  heretics  hii*l  made  tlieii*  aj>|>43anince  in  the  land,  and 
Icring  close  searcli  made  after  them.  At  Albi,  Bishop  Bernard 
«£  UBoal,  at  variance  with  his  dock,  wlio  were  pleading  against 
in  the  royal  court  to  preserve  tlieir  junsiUction.  The  occa- 
}n  was  op]x)rtunc.  lie  called  to  his  assistance  the  inquisitors 
Rcholas  d'Abboville  and  Hertnind  de  Clermont,  and  towards  the 
cte  of  the  year  1299  the  town  was  startled  by  the  arrest  of 
t»eiity-five  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens,  whose 
r  attendance  at  mass  and  observance  of  all  religious  duties 
;  ndered  them  aI>ove  susjMcion.  The  trials  were  pushed  with 
Qnntraai  celerity,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  who  at  first 
Hctiied  were  speedily  brought  to  confession  and  to  revealing  the 
ttunes  of  their  associates,  there  was  doubtless  good  ground  for  the 
popnlar  belief  that  torture  was  ruthlessly  and  unsparingly  used; 
it  fact,  allusions  to  it  in  the  final  sentence  of  Guillem  Oalverie, 
of  the  victims,  leave  no  <ioubt  on  the  subject.  Abjuration 
r«i  them  fmin  the  stake,  but  the  sentence  of  perpetual  impris- 
ODment  in  chains  was  a  doubtful  mercy  for  those  who  were  sen- 
tenced, while  a  number  were  kept  interminably  in  jail  awaiting 
jiidgment.* 

Tbe  whole  country  was  ripe  for  revolt.    The  revival  of  Phi- 

iippe's  quarrel  with  Boniface  soon  gave  assurance  that  help  might 

^  '    r-f-oted  frf*m  the  throne;  hut  if  this  should  fail  there  would 

Mit  hesitation  on  the  part  of  desj^erate  men  in  looking  for 

Kune  other  sovereign  who  would  lend  an  ear  to  their  complaints. 

The  arreet  and  trial  for  treason  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  in  1301, 

flhuwB  us  what  was  then  the  undercurrent  of  popular  feeling  in 

Luiguedoc,  where  the  Frenchman  was  still  a  hated  stranger,  the 

king  a  foreign  des])ot,  and  the  people  discontented  and  ready  to 

Ehift  their  allegiance  to  either  England  or  Aragon  whenever  they 

cl  see  their  advantage  in  it.    The  fragile  tenure  with  which 


de  Care  (Doat,  XXXII.  283).— Vniasettc.  IV.  91 ;  Pr.  100-3.— Lib.  Sen- 
Inq  Tolo^  pp.  282-J5.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXIV.  21. 
•  Condi  Bitflrrotm.  ann.  1899,  c.  3  rVaisBotte,  IV.  96).— MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods 
No.  4a70,  fol.  261,  270.— Arcliivea  de  rEvCchC  d'AIbi  (Doat,  XXXV.  «»). 
Bib.  Nat,  fondt  latin,  No.  11847.— lib.  3enteatt.  loqaiii.  ToloB.p.  £66. 
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the  land  was  still  lielU  by  the  Kings  of  Paris  must  be  kept  in  view 
if  we  would  undersUiml  Philippe's  shifting  policy.* 

The  prosecntions  of  Albi  caused  general  terror,  for  the  victim* 
were  aniversally  thouglit  to  be  good  Catholics,  selected  for  spf)liar- 
tion  on  account  of  their  wealth.  The  conviction  was  widespread 
that  such  inquisitors  as  Jean  de  Faugoux,  Guillem  de  Mulceone, 
Jean  de  Saint-Seine,  Jean  Galande,  ^Nicholas  d*Abbeville,  and 
Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  had  long  had  no  scruple  in  obtaining,  ■ 
by  threats  and  torture,  such  testimony  ius  they  migtit  desire 
against  any  one  whom  they  might  wish  to  i-uin,  and  that  their 
records  were  falsified,  and  iilled  with  fictitious  entries  for  that 
purpose.  Some  yoai^s  before,  Frere  Jean  Martin,  a  Dominican, 
liad  invoke<l  the  interposition  of  Pierre  de  Montbnin,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne  (died  12St5),  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity.  Some 
investigation  was  made,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges  was  estab- 
Ushed.  The  dead  were  found  to  be  the  special  prey  of  these  vult- 
ures, who  hatl  prei>aretl  their  fniuds  in  advance.  Even  the  fierce 
orthodoxy  of  the  Marechaux  de  !a  Foi  could  not  save  Gui  de  Le\is 
of  Mirepoix  from  this  posthumous  attack  ;  and,  when  Gautier  de 
Montbinin,  Bishop  of  Oarciissonne,  died,  they  produced  fi'om  their 
recoitls  proof  that  ho  hail  adoretl  heretics  and  liad  been  hereticated 
on  his  death-bed.  In  tliis  latter  case,  fortunatel}',  the  archbishop 
happened  to  know  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Jourdain  Ferrolh,  m 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  when,  by  his  alleged  testimony,  hef 
had  seen  the  act  of  adoration.  Frere  Jean  Martin  urged  the  arch- 
bishop to  destroy  all  tlie  recoi'ds  and  cause  the  Dominicans  to  be 
deprived  of  their  functions,  and  the  prelate  made  some  attempt  at 
Eome  to  effect  this,  contenting  himself  meanwhile  with  issuing 
some  regulatitms  and  sequestniting  some  of  the  lK>oks.  It  waa 
probably  during  this  Hurry  that  the  Intiuisitore  of  Carcassonne 
and  Toulouse,  Nicholas  d'Abbeville  and  Pierre  de  Mulceone,  hear- 
ing that  they  were  likely  to  be  convicteti  of  fraud,  retired  with 
their  records  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Prouille  antl  busied  themselves 
in  making  a  transcript,  with  the  compromising  t?ntries  omitted, 
which  they  ingeniously  bound  in  the  covers  stripj)6d  from  the  old 
volumes.!  ^— 


I 


I 


•  Du  Pay,  Hist,  du  Differend,  Pr.  688  sqq.  663-4.  — Martcne  Thesaur. 
1S80-86. 

♦  MS9.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin.  No.  4270,  fol.  lS5-fi,  139. 
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About  this  time  occurred  a  case  which  confirms  the  popular 
belief  in  inquisitorial  iniquity,  and  which  ha<l  results  of  vastly 
greater  importance  than  its  promoters  anticipated.  When  the 
disappointed  Bonifacio  VIII.  swore  that  he  would  cause  the  burn- 
ing of  Aimeric  CasteFs  father,  he  uttt^red  no  idle  thi'eat.  Nicliolas 
d^Abbeville,  a  fitting  instrument,  was  at  hand,  and  to  him  ho  pri- 
vately gave  the  necessary  verlwil  instructions.  Castel  Fabri,  the 
father,  had  been  a  citizen  of  Carcassonne  distinguished  for  piety 
and  l>enevolence  no  less  than  for  wealth.  A  friend  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Onler,  after  duly  ivceiviiig  the  sacraments,  he  liad  died,  in 
1378,  in  the  hands  of  its  friars,  s\x  of  whom  kept  watch  in  the 
sick-room  until  his  death,  and  he  had  been  buried  in  the  Francis- 
can  cemeter}'.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Count  of  Foix 
how  easily  all  these  precautions  could  bo  brushed  aside,  and  Nich- 
olas found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  or  making  the  evidence  he 
Inquired.*  Suddenly,  in  1300,  the  |>eople  of  Carcassonne  were 
startled  by  a  notice,  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  summoning 
those  wishing  to  defend  the  memory  of  Castel  Fabri  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Inquisition  on  a  thiy  name<l,  as  the  tieceased  was  proved 
to  have  been  hereticated  on  his  tleath-bed.  The  moment  was  well 
chosen,  as  Aimeric  Castel,  the  son^  was  absent.  The  Franciscans, 
for  whom  the  accused  had  doubtless  pro\nded  liberally  in  his  will, 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  assume  his  defence.  Hastily  con- 
sulting, they  determined  to  send  their  lector,  Bernard  de  Licgossi, 
or  Delicieux,  to  the  Genenii  Chaj)ter  then  assembUng  at  Marseilles, 
for  instructions,  as,  in  the  olnnmic  antagonism  between  the  Afendi- 
cauts,  the  matter  seemetl  to  be  reganled  as  an  assiiult  on  the  Or- 
der. The  wife  of  Aimeric  Ciistel  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  Bernard  returned  with  instructions  from  the  pro- 
vincial to  defend  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  while  Eleazar  de 


*  la  a  Beries  of  confcaBiona  extracted  from  Master  Amaud  Matba,  a  clerk  of 
CarcftsaoDne,  in  1^5,  there  aro  two,  of  October  4  uud  10,  in  which  ho  de- 
BcrilKS  all  the  dctaUB  of  the  hereticalion  of  Castvl  Fubri  on  Uiti  deathbed,  in 
1278  (Doat,  XXVI.  258-60).  Wliilo  these  canaot  be  posilively  said  to  be  inter- 
polations, ihey  have  the  appearance  of  being  so,  and  it  muy  safely  be  assumed  aa 
impossible  that  such  a  matter  would  have  been  aUowed  to  lie  dormant  for  fifteen 
yean  with  so  rich  a  prize  within  reach.  The  case  U  doubtless  one  of  the  forged 
recorda  whichf  as  we  have  seen^  were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  iu  the 
Inquisitioii. 
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Clermont,  the  syndic  of  the  convent^  was  deputetl  by  the  Guardian 
of  Narboime  to  co-operate  with  liira.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  had 
proceeded  to  contlemnation,  and  when,  July  4,  1300,  Bernard 
and  Eleaxar  presented  themselves  to  offer  the  testimony  of  the 
friars  who  had  Avatohod  the  dying  man,  Nicholas  received  them 
standing,  refused  to  listen  to  thcun,  and  on  their  urging  their  evi- 
dence left  the  room  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner.  In  the 
afternoon  they  returne<l  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  their  offer  and 
its  refusal,  but  found  the  door  of  the  Inquisition  closed,  and  could 
not  effect  an  entrance. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  and  ask 
for  *'  ApostolL,"  hut  this  was  no  easy  matter.  So  general  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  Nicholas  that  the  doctor  of  decretals,  Jean  de 
Penne,  to  whom  they  applied  to  draw  the  paper,  refused  unless 
his  name  should  be  kept  inviolably  secret^  and  nineteen  years  after- 
wartis  Bernard  when  fin  trial  refused  to  reveal  it  until  compelled 
to  do  so.  To  obtain  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  appeal  was  still 
hajder.  All  those  in  Carcassonne  absolutely  refused,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  one  from  a  distance,  so  that  it  was  not  un- 
til July  16  that  the  document  was  ready  for  service.  How  serious- 
ly, indeed,  all  parties  regarded  what  should  have  been  a  very  simple 
business  is  shown  by  the  winding-up  of  the  appeal,  which  places, 
until  the  case  is  decided,  not  only  the  boily  of  Castel  Fabri,  but 
the  appellants  and  the  whole  Franciscan  convent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See.  When  they  went  to  serve  the  instrument 
on  Nicholas  the  doors,  us  before,  were  ftmnd  closed  and  entrance 
could  not  be  effected.  It  was  therefore  read  in  the  sti*eet  and  left 
tackeil  on  the  door,  to  be  taken  down  and  treasured  and  brought 
forward  in  evidence  against  Bernard  in  1319.  "We  have  no  further 
records  of  the  case,  but  that  the  appeal  was  ineffectual  is  visible 
in  the  fact  that  in  1322-3  the  accounts  of  Amaud  Assalit  show 
that  the  royal  ti-casury  was  still  ix?ceiving  an  income  from  the 
confiscated  estates  of  Castel  Fabri ;  while  in  1329  the  still  unsatis- 
fied vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  bones  of  his  wife 
Rixende  to  be  exhumed.* 


•  M88.  Bib.  Nat.  fonH*  Ifttin,  No.  4270,  foL  14-16,  8&-a0,  3J5, 120, 148.— ColU 
Doat.  XXVII.  178;  XXXIV.  123,  189, 

Aa  late  OB  ISSB  tUo  confiscated  house  of  Castel  Fabri  at  Oaroa&soiine  was  the 
•abject  of  a  i^clamatioa  by  Pierre  de  Manse  who  claimed  that  Philippe  le  Bcil 
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The  caso  of  Castel  Fabri  might  have  passed  uanoticed,  like 
thousands  of  others,  had  it  not  chanced  to  bring  into  collision  with 
thft  Inquisition  the  lector  of  the  convent  of  CaR'Assonno.  Bernard 
Delicieux  was  no  ordinary  man,  in  fact  a  contemporan'  aseures  us 
Ikt  in  the  whole  P'ranciscan  Order  there  were  few  who  were  his 
equals.  Entering  the  Order  about  1284,  his  position  of  lector  or 
teacher  shows  the  estei^m  felt  for  his  learning,  for  the  Mendicants 
were  ever  carefnl  in  selecting  those  to  whom  they  confided  such 
hmctions;  and,  moreover,  we  find  liira  in  relations  with  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  age,  such  as  Ravmond  Lully  and  Amal<lo  de 
Vijiinova,  llis  elo<[uence  made  him  much  in  ret^uest  as  preacher; 
hi  persuasiveness  enabled  him  to  control  thr>so  with  whom  he 
came  in  contACt,  while  his  enthusiastic  ardor  prompted  him  to 
nak»5  any  sacrifices  neoeswiry  to  a  cause  which  had  onco  enlisted 
fesraputhies.  He  was  no  latituilinarian  or  time-server,  for  when 
tile  split  came  in  his  own  Order  he  embrace,  to  bis  ruin,  the  side 
»rf  tlift  Spiritual  Franciscans,  with  the  same  disregard  of  self  as  he 
kad  manifestetl  in  his  dealings  with  the  Inquisition.  He  was  no 
Mlmiper  of  tolenition,  for  he  devoutly  wishetl  the  extenoination  of 
kerosy,  but  cxi^jrience  and  observation  had  convinced  him  that 
in  Dominican  hands  the  Inquisition  was  merely  an  instnmient  of 
-ion  and  extortion,  and  he  imagined  that  by  transferring  it 
i  mnoiscans  its  usefulness  would  be  preserved  while  its  evils 
be  removed.  Boniface  VIII.,  as  we  have  seen,  about  this 
replacfMl  the  Franciscan  inquisitors  of  Padua  and  Vicenza  with 
linicans  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  similar  evils,  and  in  the 
fiosy  and  antagonism  between  the  two  orders  the  converse 
ition  might  seem  worth  attempting  in  Languedoc.  In  the 
of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  Bernard  devoted 
^If  to  the  cjiuse  for  years,  incurring  obloquy,  persecution,  and 
Ltitude.  Those  whom  he  souglit  to  serve  allowed  him  to  sell 
ibooks  in  their  service,  and  to  cripple  himself  Avith  debt,  while 
enmities  which  he  excited  hounded  him  relentlessly  to  the 
Ith.  Yet  in  the  struggle  he  had  the  sympathies  of  his  own 
der  which  everywhere  throughout  Languedoc  manifested  itself 


It  to  his  qa<M;n.  through  whom  it  htu}  come  to  him,    The  rojiil  officials 
thmt  tht  gift  had  only  been  for  life,  and  had  seixed  it  af^ain,  but  Philippe 
Abttndoned  it  to  the  rlnimnnt. — Vaisaette,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  831-3. 
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the  enemy  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition.  Already,  in  1291,  Fran 
ciscans  in  Cartrassonne  liiwl  cntioavtmHl  to  intervene  in  cases  of 
heresy,  and  had  been  sharply  reproved  by  PLilip]>o  le  Bel  at  tho 
instance  of  the  Inquisitor  (iuiUaume  de  Saint-Seine.  In  1298  they 
hod  supporte<l  the  ajtpeal  of  the  men  of  Carcassonne  to  Bonifaco  ^ 
VIII.,  and  thi'oughout  the  whole  of  Bernard's  agitation  the  Fran-  ™ 
oiscan  convents  are  seen  to  Ije  nUlying-points  of  the  opposition- 
It  is  there  that  Bernard  preaches  his  fiery  sermons;  it  is  there 
that  meetings  are  hold  to  plan  resistance.  During  the  troubles 
in  Carcassonne  Fuulques  de  Saint-(ieorge8  went  with  twenty-iive 
men  to  the  Franciscan  convent  to  cite  the  opi}onents  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  friars  would  not  admit  them,  but  tolled  the  bell  and 
an  angry  crowd  assembled,  while  those  inside  the  convent  assailed 
them  with  stones  and  quarrels,  and  they  were  glad  to  escape  with 
their  hves.* 

Vainly  the  inquisitors  complained  to  the  Franciscan  prelates 
of  Bernard  as  an  !inpe<ler  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  fonn  of  a  trial 
would  be  gone  through,  and  the  offender  would  bo  furnished  witlifll 
letters  attesting  Ids  innocence.  The  Dominicans  asserted  that 
Franciscan  zeal  was  solely  caused  by  jealousy ;  the  Franciscans  re- 
torted that  their  friends  were  the  special  objects  of  inquisitorial 
persecution.  King  Philippe's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  Queen 
Joanna's  a  Franciscan,  and  the  two  courtly  friars  took  part,  for 
and  against  the  Inquisition,  with  a  zeid  which  rendered  them  im- 
portant factors  in  the  struggle.  The  undying  hostility  between 
the  two  Orders  always  led  them  to  opposite  sides  in  every  ques- 
tion of  dogma  or  pmctice,  and  this  was  one  which  affoixled  the 
am])lest  scope  to  bittemess.f  ^t 

Tho  cmijHle-7/iain  executed  on  the  so-called  heretics  of  Albi,  in 
December,  1299,  and  the  early  months  of  1300,  had  excited  con- 
sternation too  general  for  the  matter  to  bo  passed  over.  King 
Philippe's  quarrel  with  Boniface  was  breaking  out  afresh,  and  he 
might  not  be  averse  to  making  his  subjects  feel  that  they  hud  a  « 

•  Hifitoria  Tribul»tionmn  (Aroliiv  f^r  Litt«ratnr-  u.  Kircbengeschiclite.  1886, 
p.  148).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  231.— Vaisaette,  td.  Privat, 
X.  208. 

t  M8S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No,  4370,  fol.  9,  19,  33,  24,  20,  32.  40,  63,  70, 
78,  81,  82,  84,  UO,  128.  140,  155,  163.  —  Beru.  Gaidon.  Hiat  Con?.  Albiens.  (D. 
Bouquet,  XXI.  748).— Ckill.  Doat,  XXXIV.  26. 
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protector  in  the  throne.  With  the  advice  of  liis  council  an  inves- 
tigation was  oiiJered,  and  conlided  to  the  Bishops  of  Heziers  and 
Uaguelonne,  but  the  inquisitors  arrogantly  and  persistently  re- 
fujjod  to  allow  the  st^-i'Ots  of  tlieir  olfice  to  t>e  invaded.  This  wua 
Dut  caJcuhUed  to  remove  popular  disquiet,  and  in  i;501  PhiHppe 
sent  to  Langue<ioc  two  oHuials  armed  with  supreme  powers,  un- 
der the  name  of  Reformers,  As  the  royal  authority  extended 
and  establishe<l  itself,  special  deputies  for  the  investigation  and 
(lurrection  of  abuses  were  fre<piently  despatched  to  the  i)rovince8. 
In  the  present  case  those  who  came  to  Languedoc  perhaps  had 
fur  their  chief  business  the  arrest  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  ao- 
cawxi  of  treasoniible  ])rdctice3,  but  the  colorable  pretext  for  their 
mifflion  was  the  correction  of  inquisitonaJ  abuses.  One  of  them, 
de  Pequigny,  Vidame  of  Amicus,  was  a  man  of  high  char- 

jr  for  probity  and  sagacity;  the  other  was  Richard  Nepven, 
Artiideacon  of  Lisieux,  of  whom  we  hear  little  in  the  following 
yews,  except  that  he  quietly  slipped  into  the  vacant  episcopate 
of  Beziers.  He  must  have  done  his  duty  to  some  extent,  how- 
«Ter,  for  UenianI  Gui  tells  us  that  he  died  in  1300  of  leprosy,  as 
ijDdgmunt  of  God  for  his  hostility  to  the  Inquisition  * 

The  Reformers  established  themselves  at  Toulouse,  where 
lie  Saint-Georges  luul  been  inquisitor  since  Michaelmas, 

',  and  speedily  gathei-ed  much  damaging  testimony  against 

for  he  was  accused  not  only  of  unduly  torturing  persons  for 

of  extortion,  hut  of  gratifying  his  lusts  by  airesting 

sn  whose  virtue  he  failed  otherwise  to  overcome.     Thither 

ceii  representatives  of  Albi,  with  the  wives  and  children  of 

prisoners,  beseeching  and  imi)loring  the  representatives  of  the 


Pwlques 


MSB,  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  4270,  foK  163.  — Ouillel.  Nan|,Hac.  Oontin. 
.1808.  — Grandes  Clironiques,  T.  V.  pp.  156-7.  — Girard  de  Frachcto  Chron. 
I.  MO  1203  (D.  Bouq,  XXL  23).--Vai8aette,  IV.  112,— Bern.  Guidon.  Hist. 
C<;OT.  Olarttine  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  514). 

lung  years  afterwords,  in  1319.  Bernard  Dfelicieux  was  carried  from 
to  Touloase  for  tbe  trial  which  led  to  his  death,  one  of  the  ronvoy,  a 
namrd  Amaud  de  Nogoret,  ehanccd  to  allude  to  a  report  that  Pequigny 
en  bribed  with  one  tliouwuid  livrea  to  oppose  the  Inquisition.  Then  the 
'•  temper  flashed  forth  in  defence  of  hie  departed  friend— "Thou  liest 
throftt:  the  Vidame  waa  an  honest  manl"— M9S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin^ 
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king  for  justice,  and  promising  revelations  if  they  would  issue  let 
ters  of  safety  to  those  who  would  give  information — for  the  ter- 
ror inspired  by  the  Inquisition  was  such  that  no  one  dared  to 
testify  concerning  it  unless  he  was  assured  of  protection  againstal 
its  vengeance.  The  Bishop  of  Alhi  camo  also  to  juRtify  himself, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  episcojml  seat  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  manifestation  of  the  feeling  entertained  for  him  by  his  flock, 
whom  the  coming  of  the  Refonners  encouraged  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments.  When  his  approach  was  announced  a  crowd 
of  men  and  womon  rnslied  forth  from  tlie  gates  to  meet  him  with 
shouts  of  *'  Death,  death,  death  to  the  traitor!**  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubtml  whether,  as  reported,  lie  bore  the  threats  and  insTilts 
vrith  patience  akin  to  that  of  Christ,  ordering  his  followers  to 
keep  their  weajwns  do"wn;  certain  it  is  that  he  was  roughly  han- 
dled, and  had  difficulty  in  safely  reaching  his  piilace.  A  conspir- 
acy was  formed  to  burn  the  jialac-e,  in  order,  during  the  confu- 
sion, to  liberate  the  prisoners,  but  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators 
failed  them  and  the  project  was  abandoncil.  Even  more  menar 
eing  was  the  action  of  a  number  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  bound 
themselves  by  a  notarial  instrument  to  prosecute  hiui  and  Nicho- 
las d'Abbeville  in  the  king's  court.  As  a  consequence,  the  bish- 
op's teitiparalities  were  seipiestrated,  and  eventually  the  enormcnis 
fine  of  twenty  thousiind  li\Tes  stripped  him  of  a  portion  of  liia  ill- 
gotten  gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  who  was  bitterly  re- 
proached by  Bemanl  DcIJcieux  for  thus  prefen-ing  money  to 
justice.  Bemanl  de  Castanet  retained  his  uneasy  seat  until  1308, 
when,  seeing  under  Clement  V.  no  prospect  of  l>etter  times,  he  pro- 
oared  a  tninsfer  to  the  quieter  see  of  Puy.  One  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  the  revulsion  under  John  XX 11.  was  his  advancement,  in 
December,  131H,  to  the  Cardinalate  of  Porto,  which  he  held  for 
only  eight  months,  his  death  occurring  in  August,  1317.* 

The  Reformers,  meanwhile*,  li:id  sent  for  Bernard  D611cieux, 
who  was  then  quietly  perfonuing  his  duties  as  leciur  in  the  con- 
vent of  Narbonne.     lie  must  ah-eady  have  nuuJe  himself  conspic* 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Hiat.Fund,  Conv.  (T^lartonc  Ampl.  Coll.  VT.  51  CHI).— Arch. 
de  rinq.  de  Cnrc.  (Doftt,  XX\1T.  7).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin.  No.  4270,  fol. 
6,  7, 11,  42,  45,  48,  71, 161, 270.-Arch.  de  rhfitcl-de-vmc  d'Albl  (Doal,  XKXIV, 
lfl9).— Vaisaette,  IV.  143. 
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U0D8  in  tlie  affair  of  Castcl  Fabri,  and  was  evidently  regarded  as 
a  desirable  ally  in  the  impending  struggle.  Acconling  to  his  own 
Etory  he  advised  Poquigny  to  let  the  Inquisition  alone,  as  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  effort  was  useless ;  but  on  being  called  again 
to  Toulouse  on  some  business  connected  with  the  Priory  of  la 
Dtturad«.  and  having  to  visit  Paris  in  connection  with  the  will  of 
Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  it  was  arranged,  at  Pequigny*s  sugges- 
tion, that  lie  should  aix-ompany  a  deputation  wliicli  tJie  citizens  of 
Aibi  were  sending  to  the  king  to  invoke  his  active  intervention. 
The  court  was  at  Senlis,  wliither  they  repaired,  and  there  came 
ilso  Pequigny  to  justify  himself,  and  FK're  Foulques  with  several 
Dominicans,  eager  to  estabhsh  the  innocence  of  the  Inquisition.* 
The  battle  was  fought  out  before  the  king.  Bernard  urged 
the  suspension  of  the  inquisitors  during  an  investigation,  or  that 
*'  ^  ■  Toinicans  should  be  permanently  declared  ineligible  while 
ig  linal  action  by  the  Holy  See.  Supj)orted  by  P'rere  Guil- 
Isome,  the  king's  Dominican  confeasor,  F'oulques  preferred  chai-ges 
Pequigny,  but  could  furnish  no  proof;*.  Pe^juigny  rotort- 
^vith  accusations  against  Foulques,  and  a  commission,  consist- 
of  the  Archl»i8hop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Constable  of  France^ 
appointed  to  hear  both  sides.  After  due  dQli1>eration,  it  re- 
in favor  of  Pequigny,  and  the  king  took  the  unheard-of 
of  removing  the  inquisitor.  lie  at  first  requested  this  of  the 
linioan  Provincial  of  Paris,  who  possessetl  the  power  to  do  so, 
that  official  calletl  together  a  chapter,  which  contented  itself 
ap}>ointing  an  adjunct,  and  oixlerbig  Foul(|ues  to  i-etain  otiioe 
Iho  midtUe  of  the  following  Lent,  in  order  to  complete  the  tri- 
which  he  had  already  commenced.  This  gave  PhiUppe  great 
ice,  which  he  expressed  in  the  most  outspoken  terms  in  letters 
is  chaplain  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  bitterly 
:hed  for  advising  accej)tance  of  the  terms.  He  did  not 
llent  himself  with  words,  for  simultaneously,  December  8, 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
of  Toulouse  and  Alhi,  st<iting  that  the  imploring  cries 
subjects,  inchuling  prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  counts,  baj> 
and  other  distinguished  men,  convinctnl  hiiti  that  Foukjues 
guilty  of  the  charges  pi^erred  against  him,  including  crimes 
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abhorrent  to  the  human  mind.  He  afflicted  the  people  with  nu- 
merous exactions  antl  oppressions;  he  was  accustome<J  to  com- 
mence proceedings  with  toiturc  inconceivable  and  incredible,  and 
thus  compel  confession  fr4>]n  those  whom  he  suspected,  and  when 
this  failed  he  suborned  witnesses  to  testify  falsely.  His  detesta- 
ble excesses  ha<l  create<l  such  general  terror  that  a  rising  of  the 
people  was  to  be  ap]>rehended  unless  some  speed)''  i-eraedy  was 
had.  Some  further  unavailing  opposition  was  made  to  Foulques's 
remova!,  l^ut  not  much  was  grained  by  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, (iuillauuie  de  Morieres.  who  had  previously  succemlc^l  him 
in  tliB  Priory  of  Albi.  Foulques  was  gnitiiied  with  the  important 
Priory  of  Avignon,  and  when  he  subsequently  die<l  in  poverty 
at  Lyons  he  was  regarded  by  his  <.)rder  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr.* 

Piiih'ppo  had  not  contented  himsnlf  with  getting  rid  of 
Fouhpies,  but  had  endeavored  to  intixiduce  reforms  which  are 
interesting  not  only  as  a  manifestation  of  the  royal  supremacy 
which  he  assumeil,  but  also  as  the  model  of  all  subsequent  en- 
deavors to  cm'b  the  abuses  of  the  Inrpiisition.  It  was  natural 
that  this  should  take  tlie  sbape  of  reviving  the  episcopal  power 
which  had  become  so  completely  su]»|)res8ed.  Firstly,  the  prison 
which  the  crown  had  built  on  its  own  land  in  Toulouse  for  the 
use  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  some 
one  selected  by  both  bishop  and  inquisitor,  and  in  case  of  their 
disagreement  by  the  royal  seneschal.  The  inquisitor  was  deprived 
of  the  {>ower  of  arbitmry  arrest.  He  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
bishop,  and  when  they  could  not  agree  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  in  an  assemblage  consisting  of  certain 
officials  of  the  cathe^Iral  an<i  of  the  Fninciscan  and  Dominican 
convents.  AiTcsts  were  only  to  l>e  made  by  the  seneschal,  after 
these  preliminaries  had  been  observed,  except  in  case  of  foreign 
heretics  who  might  escaj>e.  TIib  questifui  of  bail  wiis  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  stime  way  as  that  of  arrest.  In  no  case  was  either 
bishop  or  inquisitor  entitle<l  to  obetbence  when  acting  individnal- 
ly,  for,  as  the  king  declared,  '*  We  cannot  endure  that  the  bfe  and 


•  M89.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  ISt,  125, 189, 150, 159, 165.— Vaia- 
Mtte,  rV.  Pr.  119-20.— Bern.  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Prffidic.  (Martcnc  AmpL  OoU. 
VI.  510).— Arch,  dc  rh6tcl-dc-vUlc  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  160). 
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death  of  our  subjects  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  a 
single  individual,  who,  even  if  not  a€tuat*ti  by  cupidity,  may  be 
insufficiently  informed."  InmUnjuate  as  these  reforms  eventually 
proved,  they  had  an  excellent  temporary  effect.  For  a  time  the 
Inquisition  was  paralyze<l,  and  arrests  which  had  been  taking 
place  every  week  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  for  during 
1302  these  provisions  were  embo<lied  in  a  general  Orclonnance,  aud 
the  legislation  of  1203  protecting  the  Jews  was  rejieated.  At 
the  same  time  Fhilipi)c  was  careful  to  manifest  due  solicitude  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  for  he  publishctl  anew  the  severe  edict 
of  St.  Louis ;  and  on  the  ai>pointment  of  Guillaume  de  Morieres  to 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  he  \\Tote  to  the  seneschal  instnict- 
ing  him  to  place  the  royal  prisons  at  the  inquisitor*8  disposal,  to 
pay  him  the  customary  stipend,  and  to  aid  him  in  every  way  un- 
til further  onlcrs.* 

While  the  new  regulations  may  have  promised  relief  elsewhere, 
they  gave  httle  comfort  at  Albi,  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of 
whose  bishop  had  given  rise  to  the  whole  disturbance.  Its  citi- 
were  still  languishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
nne,  and  a  niunerous  deimtiition  of  both  sexes  was  sent  to 
the  king,  accompanied  by  two  Francisc^ans,  Jean  Hector  and  I3er- 
tmnd  de  VilledcUe.  Again  Bemanl  Delicieux  was  present,  hav- 
ing this  time  been  opj)ortunely  chosen  to  represent  the  Order  on 
a  gammons  from  Philipj^e  for  consultation  on  the  subject  of  his 
quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface.  They  all  followed  the  king  to  Pierre- 
fonds  and  then  to  Compii'gne.  He  gave  tliem  fair  words,  prom- 
ised a  8]xjedy  visit  to  I^nguedoc,  when  he  would  settle  matters, 
And  consoled  thorn  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand  livres,  which 
he  could  well  affonl  to  do,  for  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  pris- 
oners were  in  his  hands,  and  were  never  roleasetl.t 

All  tills,  of  course,  gave  little  satisfaction ;  nor  were  the  peo- 
ple placated  by  the  removal  of  Nichnhw  d'Ablwville,  for  he  was 
sacceeded  in  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  by  Geoffroi  d'Ablis, 


•  VaiaBCtle,  IV.  Pr.  11&-21,— M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  69— 

Etambert,  Aoc.  Loix  Pran^.  II.  747,  760. 
f   i  Arch,  dc  l'h6tcl-de-¥ine  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  169).— M8S.  Bib.  Nat., 
fbads  latin.  No.  4270,  fol  16,  70,  184,  151.  — CoU.  Doat,  XXXIH.  2V7-72; 
XXXIV.  189. 
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who  was  as  energetic  and  unsparing  as  his  predecessor,  and  who 
brought  royal  letters,  dated  January  1,  1303,  ordering  all  officials 
to  render  him  the  customary  obedience.  Popular  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  threatening,  and  as  Albi  had  no  local  inquis- 
itors of  its  own,  being  Avithin  the  juris<lictinn  of  the  tribunal  of 
Carcassonne,  tho  discontent  vente<l  itself  on  the  Donilnicuns,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  hate<l  tribunal.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  December  2,  1302,  when  the  friara 
went  as  usual  to  preach  in  the  chuix'hes  they  were  violently  eject- 
ed and  assailed  with  cries  of  *'  Death  to  the  traitoreT'  and  deemed 
themselves  at  length  fortunate  in  being  able  to  regain  their  con- 
vent. This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  3*ears,  during 
which  they  scarce  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  and 
were  never  secure  from  insult.  All  alma  and  burial -fees  wei^e 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  refused  even  to  attend  mass  in  their 
church.  The  names  of  DomJruo  and  Peter  Martyr  wore  erased 
from  the  crucillx  at  tlie  principal  gate  of  the  town,  and  were  r&- 
placed  with  those  of  Pequigny  and  Nepveu,  and  of  two  citixens 
who  were  leaders  in  the  disturbances — Amaud  Garsia  and  Pierre 
Probi  of  Castres.* 

The  j)risoners  of  Albi  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  lil)eration, 
and  Bernard  Delicieux  urged  Pequigny  to  cnme  to  Carcassonne 
and  consider  their  case  on  the  8]K)t.  In  the  summer  of  KK>3  he 
did  so,  and  was  met  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Albi,  men 
and  women,  praying  him  to  liberate  them.  While  he  was  inves- 
tigating tho  subject  he  came  upon  tho  instrument  of  pacification 
between  Nicholas  d'Abbevillc  and  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  in 
1299.  This  was  communicated  to  the  people  by  Frere  Bernard  in 
a  tiery  sennon.  and  a  knowletlge  of  its  conditions  aroused  them 
almost  to  frenzy.  Riots  ensued  in  which  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  old  consuls  and  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  friends  of  the 
Inquisition  were  destroyed ;  the  Dominican  cIuutIi  was  assailed, 
its  windows  broken,  the  statues  in  its  porch  overthrown,  and  the 
friars  maltreated.  To  violate  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was  so 
serious  a  matter  that  Pequigny  seems  to  luave  wished  the  backing 
of  an  enraged  populace  liefore  he  would  venture  on  the  step:  and 

•  V&iR«^t€,  Ed.  Privut,  X.  Pr.  400.  —  MSB.  Bih.  Nnt,  fonds  latin,  No.  497(H 
fol.  Ifi5.— Bern.  Guidon.  Hiat.  Conv.  Prffldic.  (Martonc  Ampl.  CoU.  VI.  511)* 
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when  he  resolved  upon  it  he  anticipateil  resistance  so  confidently 
that  with  his  privity  Bernard  iissembled  fourscore  men,  with 
ikilled  mechanics,  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  ready  to  break  open 
4e  jails  in  case  of  necessity.  Their  services  were  not  needed. 
Geoffroi  d'Ablis  yielded,  and  in  August,  1303,  Poquigny  removed 
the  priflonere  of  Alhi.  He  did  not  discharge  tlieni,  htjwever,  but 
merely  transferred  them  to  the  royal  prisons,  and  refused  to  carry 
tbem  to  the  kin^r  as  Bernard  advised,  Possiblv  their  treatment 
for  a  while  may  have  been  gentler,  but  they  denveil  no  perma- 
Dent  advantage  from  the  movement.  The  grasp  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  anreluxing.  It  obtained  i>OBsession  of  them  agiiin,  and 
vv  shall  see  that  it  held  them  to  the  last.* 

Meanwhile  advantage  was  taken  of  the  access  obtained  to 
them  to  procure  from  them  statements  of  the  tortures  which  they 
U  endured,  and  lists  were  made  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  had  been  forc«Ml  to  act-use  as  heretics.  These  were  circulated 
Cliruaghout  the  hmd  and  excited  general  alarm,  the  Franciscans 
being  especially  active  in  giving  them  publicity.  On  the  other 
bnd,  the  inquisitor  Geoflfroi  d^Ablis  was  equid  to  the  emergency. 
He  cited  Pequigny  to  appear  and  stand  trial  for  impeding  the  In- 
qujiitioo,  and  on  his  refusal  excommunicated  liim,  September  29 ; 

as  soon  as  word  could  \h*  carried  to  Paris  !ic  was  published 
pxcommunicate  by  the  Dominicans  there.     This  au<laoious  act 
ught  all  parties  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
biwi  sprung  up  between  Church  and  State.    The  consuls  and  people 
addressixl  to  the  qneen  aji  earnest  petition  beseeching  her 
vail  upon  the  king  not  to  abandon  them  by  withdrawing 

Reformers,  who  had  alresAly  done  so  nmch  good  and  on  whom 
ispended  their  last  hoj>e.  A  fruitless  effort  also  was  made  to  ]>re* 
Ittt  the  publication  of  the  excommunication.  At  Castres,  Oc- 
tober 13,  Jefin  Kiooles,  stipendiary  priest  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Huy,  poblishe*!  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  Inmnd  to  do,  and 
Was  promptly  arrested  by  the  dejjuty  of  tlie  royal  viguier  of  Albi 
lod  carried  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  he  was  threatened 


hto 


Albi 


-  MSS,  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Intin,  4370,  fol.  8,  17,  10,  30,  83,  44,  49,  58,  156.  169, 
I  —  P*(|uigTiy  ia  also  said  to  have  arrested  some  of  tho  friara  connected  with 
'  \nr\niait\on  (La  Faille,  Annales  Je  Toulouse  I.  34),  but  I  think  ibis  ioiDoa- 
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and  raaltreatetl,  and  the  friars  used  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  withdraw  it.  This  in  itself  was  a  grave  viohition  of  clerical 
imijiuiiity,  ami  it  was  soon  rt^cognized  that  such  proceedings  were 
worse  than  useless.  Petjuigiiy-s  authority  was  paralyzed  until  the 
excomniuniciitioTi  sluiuM  Iil*  removed,  and  tliis  could  only  be  done 
by  the  man  wht»  had  utteit'd  it,  or  by  the  po]>c  himself.* 

The  pi'osj>ect  of  relief  was  darkened  by  the  election,  October 
21,  of  Bene<lict  XI.,  himself  a  Dominican  and  necessarily  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  IiKjuisition.  S]>ecial  exertions  eWdently 
were  retjuireil  unless  all  that  luiil  been  gained  was  to  be  lost,  and, 
at  the  best,  litigation  in  the  Roman  court  was  a  costly  business. 
Pequigny  had  appeale<l  to  tin?  pope,  and,  October  '29,  he  wmte 
ifvom  Paris  to  the  cities  of  Ljinguodoc  asking  far  their  aid  in  the 
persecution  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  in  their  cause. 
Bernard  Dulicieux  promptly  busied  himself  to  obtain  the  required 
assistance.  By  his  exertions  the  three  cities  of  Carcassonne,  Albi, 
and  Cordes  entered  into  an  alliance  and  pledged  themselves  to  fur- 
nish the  sum  of  three  thousand  livres,  one  half  by  Carcassonne 
and  the  rest  by  the  othor  two,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  pro- 
pjrtiuns  as  Umg  as  the  affair  tihould  last.  After  Pequigny *s  death 
they  renewed  their  obbgation  to  his  oldest  son  Renaud ;  but  as  the 
matter  was  much  pn^trdctetl,  they  grew  tired,  and  Bernard,  who 
had  raised  some  of  the  money  on  liis  own  responsibility,  was  left 
with  heavy  obligations,  of  which  he  vainly  sought  restitution  at 
the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  cities.f 

The  quarrel  was  thus  for  a  time  transferred  to  Rome.  Pe- 
quigny went  to  Italy  with  envoys  from  the  king  and  from  Carcas- 
sonne and  Albi  to  plead  his  cause,  and  was  op]>o8ed  by  Guillaume 
de  Morieres,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  sent  thither  to  manage 
the  case  against  him.     Benedict  was  not  slow  in   showing  on 


•  M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  4270,  fol.  27,  272.— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Care. 
(Doat,  XXXII.  114).— Bern.  Guidon.  Ilist.  Conv.  Prwdic.  (Martenc  Ampl.  Coll. 
VI.  611).— Vaissctte,  IV.  Pr.  128.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXTV.  20. 

Tlie  Dominican  party  declared  that  the  statemcnta  purporting  to  come  from 
the  prisoners  were  fraudulent^  and  Bernard  Qui  relates  with  Bavago  satisfaction 
that  a  monk  named  nnymnnd  Ruudii-r,  who  was  concerned  in  getting  tbem  up, 
hanged  himeelf  like  Judas  (1.  c.  p.  514). 

t  MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  4270,  fol.  63, 158-55, 372-8.— H an rfian,  Bern.  D(!- 
Mcieux  pp.  187. 190. 
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which  side  his  sympathies  lay.  At  Perugia,  while  the  pope  waa 
conducting  the  solemnities  of  Pentecost,  May  17,  1304,  Pequigny 
ventured  to  enter  the  church.  Benedict  saw  hun,  and,  pointing  to 
him, said  to  his  marshal,  P.  de  Brayda,  "Turn  out  that  PatarinI" 
an  order  which  the  marshal  zoiilously  obeyed.  The  significance 
of  the  incident  was  not  small,  and  after  the  death  of  both  Bene- 
dict and  Pequigny,  Geoffroi  d^Ablis  caused  a  notarial  instrument 
recounting  it  to  be  drawn  up  and  duly  authenticate<l  aa  one  of 
the  documents  of  the  process.  The  climate  «»f  Ital}^  was  very  un- 
healthy for  Transmontanes.  Moriercs  died  at  J^erugia,  and  Pe- 
quigny followe<l  him  at  Abruzzo,  6epteml>cr  2fl,  1304,  the  anni- 
versary f»f  his  excommunication.  Having  remained  for  a  year 
nnder  the  ban  for  impeding  the  Inquisition,  he  was  legally  a 
heretic,  an<l  his  burial  in  consecratetl  ground  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  death  of  Bene<lict  a  short  time  before.  Geoffroi 
d*'Ablis  dcmnnded  that  his  bones  be  exhumed  and  burned, while  Pe- 
qnigny's  sons  carried  on  the  a)>]>eal  for  the  rehabihtation  of  his 
memory.  The  matter  dragged  on  till  Clement  V.  referred  it  to  a 
commission  of  three  cardinals.  These  gave  a  patient  hearing  to 
b*;>th  sides,  who  argued  the  matter  exhaustively,  and  submitted 
all  the  necessary  documents  and  papers.  At  last,  Jn]y  '23,  1308, 
they  renderetl  their  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  been  unjust  and  inicfuitous,  and  that  its 
revocation  should  be  published  in  all  places  where  it  had  been 
announced.  Geoffroi  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  appeal  from  this, 
which  was  the  most  complete  justification  possible  of  all  that  had 
been  said  and  done  against  the  Inquisition,  emj)hjusized  by  C'lem- 
enVs  cutting  refusal  to  hsten  to  his  statements —  " It  is  false: 
the  land  never  wished  to  rebel,  but  was  in  evil  case  in  consequence 
of  the  doings  of  the  Inquisition,"  while  a  cardinal  told  him  that 
for  fifty  years  the  people  had  been  goa<lcd  to  resistance  by  the 
excesses  of  his  predetcssors,  and  that  wlien  a  corrective  was  ap- 
plied they  only  adde«l  evil  to  evil.* 

Beneilict  XI.  had  given  other  proofs  of  pailisanship.     It  is 
trae  that  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  people  he 

^^^         •  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Care.  (Dont,  XXXI.  10;  XXXII.  114).  — Bern.  Guidon. 
■         Hi»t.  Conv.  Predic  (Martonc  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  610-11).  — M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda 
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appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to  investigate  the  matter,  but 
there  18  no  trace  of  their  labors,  which  were  probably  cut  short 
by  his  deaths  July  7,  1304.  No  commissioners  of  his  selection 
TTould  have  been  likely  to  re|>ort  adversely  to  the  Inquisition,  io^M 
he  manifestotl  his  prejudiupnent  by  ordering  the  Minister  of  Aqui- 
Uiine^  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  otHce  and  future  disability,  to 
arrest  Frere  Bernard  without  warning  and  send  him  under  suffi- 
cient guaid  to  the  paj)al  court,  as  a  fautor  of  hei*etic3  and  presui 
ably  a  heretic.  The  leading  citizens  of  Albi,  including  G.  di 
Pesenches  the  viguier  and  Gaillard  £tienne  tlje  royal  judge,  who] 
had  sought  to  aid  Pequigny,  were  also  involveti  in  the  papal  con- 
demnation. The  Minister  of  Aquitaine  intrusted  to  Frere  Jean 
Kig:iud  the  execution  of  the  arrest»  which  he  duly  performeiK  Junft 
1304^  in  the  convent  of  Carcassonne,  adding  an  ex(K>mmunicatiofl 
when  Bernard,  onoourageil  by  the  active  sympathy  of  the  people^ 
dolaye<l  in  obe\Mng  the  j>apal  summons.  Ke  never  went,  and  it  i 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  Franciscan  tendencies  to  see  that  th9  i 
minister  absolved  him  from  the  excommunication,  and  that  the  \ 
provincial  oha])ter  of  his  Order  at  Albi  decided  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  requisite,  though  perhaps  l^medict^s  death  in  Jnlj 
had  relieved  them  from  fears  as  to  the  immediate  conse<|uenc8B  of 
their  contumacy.* 

Meanwhile  Phili])pe  le  JM  had  at  last  fuldlled  his  promiw 
to  visit  in  person  his  southern  provinces  and  rectify  on  the  sprt 
the  wrongs  of  which  his  subjects  had  so  long  complained.    Hfl 
was  expecting  a  favorable  termination   to  his  negotiation  vritk 
Benedict  for  the  removal  of  the  excommunications  launched  by 
Boldface  VIII.  against  himself  and  his  subjects  and  chief 
a  result  which  ho  obtained  May  13,  13n4,  with  exception  of  tl 
censure  inflicted  on  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna«| 
When,  therefore,  he  reached  Toulouse  on  Christmaa  Day,  1303,; 
was  not  disposed  to  excite  imnecessarily  Benedict's  prejudi( 
From  Albi  and  Carcassonne  multitudes  flocked  to  him  with 
for  redress  and  protection,  and  Fequigny  spoke  eloquently  in 
behalf.    The  inquisitors  were  represented  by  Guillem  Pierre, 


•Arch,  de  rh6tel-do-villo  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  de  Tliiq. 
Care,  (DoBt,  XXXIV.  U)  — M88.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Udn,  4270,foLa3.  25,  81, 
133,  137.  140-1,  153,  153. 
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Dominican  provincial,  while  Bemanl  D/^licieux  was  foremost  in 
tJie  debate.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  rna^le  his  celebrated 
aa^ertion  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  be  convicted  of  heresy 
if  tried  with   inquisitorial  methoijs,  and  when  the  scandalized 
Bifihopof  AuxeiTe  tartly  reprf)ved  him,  he  stoutly  maintained  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  said.     Friar  Nicholas,  the  king's  Dominican 
cozLfeasor,  was  suspected  of  exercising  undue  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  femanl  endeavonxi  to  diacrvdit  him  by  ac- 
cusing him  of  betniying  to  the  Flemings  all  the  secrets  of  the 
royal  council.     Geoffroi  d'Ablis,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
ireover,  was  ingratiating  himself  with  Philippe  at  the  moment 
by  skilful  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  nnth  Rome.* 
PhiU]>pe  patiently  heani  lx>th  sides,  and  recoi-ded  his  conclu- 
sions in  an  txUot  of  January  13,  1304,  which  whs  in  the  nature  of 
t  compromise.     It  reciteil  that  the  king  had  come  to  Languedoc 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  country  excited  by  the  action  of 
the  Inciui&ition,  and  ha<l  had  prolonged  consultation  on  the  subject 
with  all  who  wore  entitled  to  ex]iross  an  opinion.    The  result  thus 
i«ttchod  was  that  the  jirisoners  of  the  Intjuiaition  should  be  visited 
ly  ftjyal  deputies  in  com])any  with  inquisitors;  the  prisons  wero 
to  be  safe,  but  not  punitive.     In  the  case  of  prisoners  not  3''et  sen- 
ICDoed  the  trials  were  to  be  carrietl  to  conclusion  under  the  con- 
joioed  supervision  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  and  this  co-opera- 
toon  was  to  be  observed  in  the  future,  except  at  Albi,  where  the 
bishop,  being  suspectetl,  was  to  be  replacwl  l)y  A  maud  NoveIli,the 
La  Abbot  of  Fontfroide.     The  royal  officials  were  strictly 
to  aid  in  every  way  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries 
called  upon,  and  to  protect  from  injury  and  violence  the 
unicans,  their  churches  and  honscs.f 

At  Albi  the  change  huil  the  wisheil-for  efl'ect.     No  more  here- 

were  found  and  no  further  prosecutions  were  requii'ed.    Yet 

refusal  of  the  king  to  entertain  any  project  of  reform  other 

his  previous  one  of  curbing  the  Inquisition  ^vith  an  illusory 


•Ormdjcan.  Itepstres  de  Benoit  XL  No.  1253-60,  1276.— MS8.  Bib.  Nat., 
d»  latin,  4270,  fol.  21,  73,  74,  158,  163,  278.— MoUuier,  L'lnq.  dans  le  midi  de 
Hac«  pp.  1^6-7. — Qeof&oi  d'Ablia  had  aafficient  influeoce  with  the  king  l« 
imile  bim  Id  foand  the  Dominican  convent  of  Poiasy. 
¥«aMette,  XV.  Pr.  130-1.— MSS.  Bib.  Nni.,  fonda  latm,  4270,  fol.  199. 
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episcopal  supervision  was  a  grievous  disappointment.    Men  nat- 
urally argued  that  if  the  Dominicans  had  done  right  they  ought 
not  to  be  insulted  by  the  proposed  episcopal  co-operation ;  and  if 
they  bad  done  wrong  they  ought  to  be  replaced.    If  any  change 
was  called  for,  the  projcctcfl  one  wfis  insufficient.    So  many  hopes 
had  been  built  upon  the  n^yiil  presence  in  tlie  land,  that  the  ivsiUt 
caused  universal  ilisniay,  wliich  was  not  relieve*!  by  Philippe's  sub- 
sequent action.    When  he  visited  Carcassonne  he  Avas  urged  to  see 
the  unfortunate  captives  whose  persecution  had  been  the  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  troubles,  but  he  refused,  and  sent  his  brother  Louis 
o  look  at  them.    Worse  than  all,  the  citi/.ens  had  designed  to  pro- 
pitiate him  and  demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  offering  him  Sf>nie 
elaborate  sOver  vessels.    These  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  Montpellier  when  the  royal  party  came  to  Carcassonne, 
so  they  were  sent  after  him  to  Briers,  wiiere  the  presentation  was 
made,  a  ])ortion  to  him  ami  the  rest  to  the  queen.     She  accepted 
the  offering,  but  he  not  only  i>.^jtHJte<i  it,  but,  when  he  learned  what 
the  queen  had  done,  forced  her  to  retuni  the  present.    This  threw 
the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  into  despair.    Offonngs  of  this  kind 
from  municipalities  to  the  sovereign  were  so  customary  and  their 
gracious  acceptance  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  refusal  in  this 
instance  seemed  to  argue  some  most  unfavorable  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  which  was  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  Elias  Patrice, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Carcassonne,  had  plainly  told  him  when  there 
that  if  he  did  not  render  them  speedy  justice  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion the}'-  wouhl  be  forced  to  seek  another  lord,  and  when  Philippe 
ortlered  hitn  from  his  presence  the  citizens  obeyetl  Patrice's  com- 
mand to  remove  the  decorations  fiH>m  the  streets.    Imagining  tiiat 
he  !iad  been  won  over  by  the  Dominicans  and  that  his  protection 
would  be  withdrawn,  the  prospect  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  so  terrible  that  they  wildly  de- 
clared that  if  they  could  not  find  another  lord  to  protect  them 
they  would  bum  the  town  and  with  the  inhabitants  seek  some 
place  of  refuge.     In  consultation  with  Frere  Bernard  it  avus  has- 
tily determined  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Ferrand,  son  of  the 
King  of  Majoi'ca, 

The  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  which  drew  its 
title  from  tlie  Balearic  Isles,  held  the  remnants  of  the  old  French 
possessions  of  the  Catalans,  incluiling  Montpellier  and  Perpignan. 
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It  had  o1(]  cluima  to  much  of  tlio  land,  and  its  rule  might  well  l>e 
bailed  by  the  ]x»oj>I(»  as  much  mort*  wt^loome  than  the  foreign 
domination  t47  which  they  had  iMren  unwillingly  aubjecte<l.  Had 
the  whole  region  agreed  to  transfer  its  allegiance,  it«  reduction 
might  have  cost  Philippe  a  doubtful  struggle,  embarrasseil  its  ho 
was  with  the  chronic  disaffection  of  the  Flemings.  When,  how- 
ever, the  project  was  broached  to  the  men  uf  Albi,  they  refused 
peremptorily  to  embark  in  it,  and  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  desperation  of  the  Carciissais  than  their  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  it  single-handed.  Fernind  and  his  father  ^vere  at  Mont- 
pellier  entertaining  the  French  court,  wliich  thoy  accompanied  to 
Nimes.  He  eagerly  listcnetl  to  tlie  overtures,  and  a.sked  FK^re 
Bernard  to  come  to  him  at  Perpignan.  Bernard  went  tliither 
with  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  consuls,  which  he  prudently 
destroyed  on  the  road.  The  King  of  Majorca,  when  he  heard  of 
the  offer,  chastened  his  son's  ambition  by  boxing  his  ears  and  pull- 
ing him  around  by  the  hair,  and  lie  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
powerful  neighl>or  by  communiciiting  the  plot  to  Philippe.* 

Although  there  coultl  have  been  no  i-eal  danger  from  so  crazy 
a  project,  the  relation  of  the  southern  provinces  to  the  crown  were 
too  strained  for  the  king  not  to  exact  a  vengeance  which  should 
prove  a  warning.  A  court  was  assembled  at  Carcassonne  which 
sat  through  the  summer  of  1305  and  miule  free  use  of  torture  in 
its  investigations.  Albi,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  plot, 
escaped  an  investigation  by  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  livres  to  the 
■eneschal,  Jean  d'Alnet,  but  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Francia- 
xan  convent  shows  that  the  Dominicans  were  keen  to  make  re- 
prisals for  what  they  had  suffered.  The  town  of  Limoux  had 
been  ooncemed  in  the  affair ;  it  was  fined  and  disfranchised,  and 


•  MS8.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  4270,  fol.  26,  74-8,  88-9,  98,  103-8,  198,  200-8, 
22S,  233,  265,  379— Moacaro,  Memorias  de  Bezca,  ann.  1336,  1389. 

For  the  tenure  of  MontpeUicr  by  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  see  Vaiseette,  TV,  88, 
43,  77-8,  151,  385-6.  It  was  not  antil  1349  that  Philippe  de  Valoia  bought  out 
the  rightfl  of  Jayme  IT.,  and  in  1352  liia  son  Jean  waa  obliged  to  extinguish  the 
claims  still  asaerted  by  Pedro  IV   of  Aragon  (lb.  247»  208,  Pr  219). 

Bernard'B  attention  wiw  probably  drawn  to  the  Houbo  of  Majorca  by  its  strong 
adhesion  to  the  Franciscan  Order.  Fcrrand'a  older  brother  died  in  1304,  in  the 
Franciacnn  habit,  under  the  name  of  Fray  Juyme.  Another  brollier,  Felipe,  be- 
c&OMi  ft  "  Bpiritual  Franciscan,"  as  we  ahall  see  hereafter. 


forty  of  its  citizens  were  Iianged.    As  for  CarcasBonne,  all  of  its 
eight  consuls,  with  Elias  Patrice  at  their  head,  and  seven  other 
citizens  were  hangetl  in  their  otHcial  robes,  the  city  was  deprived 
of  self-government  and  subjected  to  the  enormous  line  of  sixtjfl 
thdusund  livrea,  a  sentence  from  which  it  vainly  ap|waied  t<i  the 
Parlcnicnt.     As  Bernard  Gui  observes  with  savage  exultatioi 
those  who  had  croaked  like  ravens  against  the  Dominicans  wei 
exposed  to  the  ravens.     Ainieric  Caatol,  who  had  sought  in  tl 
way  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrong  done  to  liis  father's  niemrvrj 
and  estate,  escajjeil  by  flight,  but  was  captured  and  long  lay 
prisoner,  finally  making  his  peace  with  a  heavy  ransom,  and  a 
harvest  of  fines  was  gathered  into  the  royal  exchequer  from  all 
who  conld  be  accused  of  ])rivity.     As  for  Frcre  Bernaixl,  he  i*-^ 
ceived  early  intelligence  from  Frero  Durand,  the  queen's  confesBorgH 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  he  boKlly  hetided  a  delegation 
of  citizens  of  All>i  who  went  to  Paris  to  protest  their  mnocem 
There  Dui^and  informed  them  that  AIbi  was  not  implicated,  whi 
they  returned,  leaving  Pernanl,    At  the  request  of  the  king,  Clei 
ont  V.  had  him  arrestetl  and  carried  to  Lyons,  whence  he 
taken  by  the  papal  court  to  Boixleaux ;  and  when  it  went  to 
tiers  he  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  St.  Junian  of  Limi 
In  May,  1307,  at  the  instance  of  Clement,  Philippe  issued  h 
of  amnesty  to  all  concerned,  and  remitted  to  (varcassonne  the* 
tion  of  its  fine  not  yet  paid,  and  in  Lent,  1808,  Bernard  was 
lowed  to  come  to  Poitiers.     On  the  king's  arrivjd  there  ho  boldlj 
oomplained  to  him  of  his  arrest  and  of  the  punishment  which  h 
involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     As  he  still  had  no  hcen« 
to  leave  the  ])apal  court,  he  accomjmnied  it  to  Avignon,  and  wasi 
length  discharged  with  the  royal  assent — the  heavy  bribes  paid 
three  C4irdinals  by  his  friends  of  Albi  having  jierhaps  some 
to  do  with  his  immunity,     lie  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  we  h 
of  no  furtlior  activity  on  his  part.    His  narrow  escape  prol 
sobered  his  restless  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  reform  of  the  Ii 
tion  seemed  to  have  been  taken  resolutely  in  hand  by  Cnement 
he  might  well  jMirsuade  liiTUself  that  there  was  no  further  call] 
self-sacrifice.*  . . . . 

•  M8S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  78-SO,  00-1, 196,  a47, 352-3, 
Bern.  Guidon.  Hiat.  Conv.  Prrodic.  (MarU'ne  .\rapl.  Coll.  VT.  479-80).  — V»i 
IV.  12&-30.— Vaisseite,  fed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  4G1.— Bernard  Gura  alloaion 


iRKENT  V. 

Th«  death  of  Benedict  XL,  in  July,  1304,  had  given  fresh 
hopes  to  the  sufferers  froni  the  Inqnisition.    There  \7as  an  intep 
regnuni  of  nearly  a  year  before  the  election  of  his  sucoessor, 
Clement  V,,  June  6,  1305.    During  this  period  a  petition  to  the 
lego  of  Cardinals  was  presented  by  seventeen  of  the  religious 
lies  of  the  Albiget^is,  including  the  canons  of  the  catliedral  of 
Albi,  those  of  the  chxirch  of  St.  Salvi,  the  convent  of  Gaillac,  etc., 
imploring  in  the  most  pressing  tenns  the  Sacred  College  to  inter- 
wne  and  avert  the  fearful  dangers  thi'catening  the  community. 
The  iaml.,  they  declare,  is  Catholic,  the  people  are  faithful,  cher- 
ishing tl\e  religion  of  liome  in  their  hearts,  and  professing  it  with 
their  lips.    Yet  so  fierce  are  the  dissensions  between  them  and  the 
iaqoisitors.  that  they  art*  aroused  to  wrath  and  are  e-ager  to  put 
lo  the  sword  those  whom  they  have  leame<l  to  regard  as  enemies. 
Doabtless  the  inquisitors  had  taken  advantage  of  the  revulsion 
conswiueiit  uj»on  the  fruitless  treason  of  Carcassonne  and  of  the 
1  attitude  of  the  king.     Philippe  thenceforth  interfered  no 
.  save  to  urge  his  representatives  to  renewed  vigilance  in 

:^. ng  the  laws  against  heretics  and  the  disabilities  inflicted 

upon  their  descendants.  It  was  not  only  the  treason  of  Carcas- 
wnne  which  indisjwsed  him  to  interfere;  fmm  1307  onward  he 
lieded  the  india|jensablc  aid  of  the  Int|uisition  to  carry  out  his 
fa^QS  against  the  Templars,  and  he  could  alTord  neither  to  an- 
tigoAifle  it  nor  to  limit  its  |X)wer8,* 

The  Sat^red  College,  monojwlized  by  electioneering  intrigues, 
||yd  no  heed  to  the  imploring  pniyer  of  the  Albigensian  clorg}-, 
hut  when  the  year's  turmoil  was  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the 
ich  party  in  the  election  of  Clement  V.  the  hopes  raised  by 
death  of  his  predecessor  might  reasonably  seem  destined  to 
>n.  Bertrand  de  Goth,  Canlinid-Archbishop  of  Bonieaux, 
\%  Gaacon  by  birth,  and,  though  an  English  sultject,  was  doubt- 
more  famihar  than  the  Italians  with  the  misenes  and  needs 
icdoc.    His  transfer  of  the  papacy  to  French  soil  was  also 


insalti  offered  to  the  DomicicanH  duriug  the  troubles  of  CarcAsaonne, 
hoae  who  ventnred  into  the  streets  were  foUowed  with  cries  of  "Coac, 

rr*'4rfmfl«ftini  (v/rri"— MS.  Ko.  4270,  fol.  281. 

Xsth.  de  nifttcl.de-vinc  d*Albi  (Doat,  XXXTV.  42).— ArcK  de  rftvfichft 
I). 
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of  good  augury.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  his  election  reached 
Albi,  when  Frere  Eernanl  was  busy  in  organizing  a  mission  to 
represent  to  him  in  the  nanio  of  the  city  the  necessity  of  relief, 
and  when  he  visited  Toulouse  the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  still  lan- 
guishing in  confinement,  were  taken  thither  to  make  their  woes 
emphatically  known.  Uardiy  had  he  been  consecrated  at  Lyons 
when  these  complaints  i>oured  in  and  were  substantiated  by  two 
Dominicans,  Bertrand  Blanc  and  Francois  Airaericj  who  were  as 
enipliatic  as  the  representatives  of  Albi  in  their  {ienunciations  of 
inquisitorial  methoils  and  abuses.  Geoffroi  d' Ablis  hurried  thither 
from  Carcassonne  to  defend  himself  in  such  hsiste  that  he  left  no 
oae  to  tiike  his  place,  and  was  obliged  to  send  from  Lyons,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1305,  a  commission  tu  Jean  dc  Fauguux  and  Gerald  do 
Blumac  to  act  in  his  stead.  In  this  |>aper  his  fiery  fanaticism 
breathes  fortli  in  his  denunciations  of  the  horrid  beasts,  the  cruel 
beasts,  who  are  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  who  are  to 
be  tracked  to  their  dens  and  extirpated  with  unsparing  rigor.* 

His  efforts  to  justify  the  Inquisition  were  unavailing,  more 
especially.  |Kirha}>s,  because  the  [wople  of  Albi  bribed  Cardinal 
Raymond  de  Goth,  the  ])()|m3'8  nephew,  with  two  thousand  Uvres 
Toumois,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  with  as  much,  and  the  Car- 
dinal PierColonna  with  five  hnndretl.  March  13,  1306,  Clement 
commissioneil  two  cardinals,  I'icrrc  of  San  Vitale  (afterwards  of 
Palestrina)  and  l^renger  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achille  (afterwards  of 
Frascati),  who  were  about  to  jkiss  through  Langue<loe  on  a  mis- 
sion, to  investigate  and  make  such  temporary  changes  as  they 
should  find  necessary.  The  people  of  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Cordes  had  offered  to  prove  that  good  CathoHcs  were  forced  to 
confess  heresy  through  the  stress  of  torture  and  the  horrors  of  the 
prisons,  and  fuithcr  that  the  reconls  of  the  Inquisition  were  altered 
and  falsified.  Until  the  investigation  was  completed,  the  inquis- 
itors were  not  to  consign  to  strict  prison  or  to  inflict  torture  on 


■  MSB.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4370,  fol.  10-11,  84, 128, 166-7.— Arch,  de  Tlnq. 
de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXn.  83). 

Qeoffroi*8  stay  at  Lyons  was  prolonged.  November  29,  we  find  him  issuing 
commissions  to  those  appoioled  by  his  deputies  (Doat,  XXXII.  85).  Jean  de 
Fun^oux  had  been  connected  with  the  Inquisition  ibr  at  leasi  twenty  yean  (Doat» 
XXXU.  125). 
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any  one  except  in  conjunction  with  the  diocesan,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  the  Abbot  of  Fontfroide  was  subro- 
gated. 

On  April  l*it  130r>,  the  cardinals  held  a  public  session  at  Car- 
cassonne in  presence  of  all  the  notables  of  tlie  place.  Tiie  consuls 
uf  Cnrcjissonnu  and  the  delegates  of  Albi  preferred  their  com- 
plaints and  were  supported  by  the  two  Dominicans,  Blanc  and 
Aimeric,  who  had  appeared  before  the  |)oj>e.  On  the  other  hand, 
Geoffroi  d'AbUs  and  the  deputy  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  defended 
themselves  and  complained  of  the  popuUir  riots  and  the  ill-treatment 
to  which  they  had  Ixicn  exjKwed.  After  hearing  both  sides  the 
cardinals  iuljourned  further  proceedings  until  January  25,  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes  were  each  to  send  four 
procurators  to  conduct  the  matter.  As  this  office  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous one,  the  cardinals  gave  security  to  them  against  the  Inqui- 
sitian  during  the  |Kirformance  of  their  duty.  This  was  no  idle  pre- 
caation,  and  Aimeric  Castel,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Carcas- 
lonne,  found  himself  in  such  danger  that  in  8e])tember,  1308,  be 
was  obliged  to  procure  from  Clement  a  special  bull  forbidding  the 
tnqaisitors  to  assail  him  until  the  tennination  of  the  affair.  Even 
l^neater  danger  impended  over  any  witnesses  calleil  upon  to  prove 
the  falsification  of  records,  as  they  were  bound  to  silence  under 
«tfaa  which  expose<l  them  to  the  stake  as  relapsed  heretics  in 
case  they  revealed  their  evidence,  and  the  cardinals  were  asked  to 
live  them  from  these  oaths.* 

If  there  were  any  further  formal  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
wlich  thus  assumed  the  shape  of  a  litigation  between  the  people 
ud  the  Inquisition,  they  have  not  reached  us.  Yet  the  cardinals, 
e  continuing  their  journey,  took  some  steps  which  showed  that 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  They  visited 
prison  of  Carc^issonnc,  and  caused  the  prisoners,  forty  in  nuni- 
of  whom  three  were  women,  to  be  brought  before  them.  Some 
were  sick,  others  worn  with  age,  and  all  tearfully  com- 
^  of  the  horrors  of  their  lot,  the  insufficiency  of  fo<:)d  and 

utling,  and  the  cmelty  of  their  keepers.    The  canlinals  were 

*ved  to  dismiss  all  the  jailers  and  aitemlants  excei>t  the  chief, 


'JI88,  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  254.— Arch,  de  Vhatel-de-ville 
wteiPoMJ,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  do  Care.  CDoat,  XXXlll.  48). 
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and  to  put  the  prison  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcas- 
sonne. It  is  significant  that  the  oath  ira}>osed  on  the  new  officials 
bound  them  never  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  in  the  presence  of 
an  jifisociate,  and  not  in  steal  any  of  the  food  destined  for  thoso 
under  their  charge.  One  of  the  c-ardinals  visited  tlie  prison  of  the 
Bishop  of  AIbi,  where  he  found  the  juilers  well  spoken  of,  but 
was  shockod  with  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  them 
were  in  chains  and  all  in  narrow,  dark  cells,  where  some  of  them 
had  been  confined  for  Jive  yeiirs  or  more  without  being  j'et 
demned.  lie  ordered  all  chains  removed,  that  liglit  should  be 
troduced  in  the  cells,  and  that  new  and  less  inhuman  ones  shoi 
be  built  within  a  month.  As  regards  general  amelioration  in 
quisitorial  proceedings,  the  only  regidation  which  they  issued 
a  confirmation  of  Philipjie's  expedient,  re<]uiring  the  oo-operati< 
of  the  diocesan  vrith  the  inquisitor,  and  this  was  withdrawn 
Clementj  August  12,  13<»S,  in  an  apologetic  bull  declaring  tl 
the  cardinals  had  exceeded  his  intentions.* 

The  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of  was  thus  adraiti 
but  the  Church  shrank  from  ap]ilying  a  reme<ly,  and,  after 
struggle  of  years,  relief  was  as  illusory  as  ever.    Even  with 
to  the  crying  and  inexcusable  abuse  of  the  detention  of  prisom 
in  these  fearful  dunge<^ns  for  long  yejjrs  without  conviction 
sentence,  (leraent  found  himself  jiowerless  to  effect  reform  in 
most  Hagrant  caaes.     The  inquisitors  hud  in  their  archives  a 
of  Innocent  IV.  authorizing  them  to  defer   indefinitely  passil 
sentence  when  they  deemed  that  delay  was  in  the  interest  of 
faith,  and  of  this  they  took  full  advantage.     Of  the  c4iptives 
by  the  Bishop  of  Albi  in  1299,  many  were  still  unsentenced 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Vitide  examined  his  prisons.    This  visit 
away  without  result.     F*ive  years  afterwanls,  in  1310,  Ch 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Albi  and  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  that  the  cil 


•  Arch,  de  rb8tel-de-ville  d'AIbi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  do  rinq. 
Cftfc.  (Doat,  XXXIV.  S&,  112).  =  Bern.  Guidoa  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  95-6^; 
R!poniI.  113. 

I  designed  printing  in  the  Appendiic  the  Qravamina  of  Bernard  Qui  ai 
report  of  the  Cardinals.    M.  Charlea  Molinior,  however,  I  understand,  is  eni 
on  an  edition  nf  theiw  dooumentfi.  to  be  accompanied  wi(h  a  complete  appAii 
jwhicli  will  render  auy  other  publicutiun  superfluous. 


INQUISITORIAL    CONTUMACY.  ^ 

«T  Albi,  whom  he  names,  had  pcpoutodly  appealed  to  him,  after 
more  than  eight  years  of  imprisonment,  to  have  their  trials  com- 
pleted either  to  condemnation  or  absolution.     He  therefore  oniera 
the  trials  proceeded  with  at  once  and  the  results  snbmitted  for 
oonfimiAtlon  to  the  Cardinals  of  Palcstrina  and  Frascati,  his  for- 
mer commissioners.    Bertrand  de  Bordes,  Bishop  of  Albi, and  Geof- 
froi  d^Ablis  contemptuously  disregarded  this  command,  l)ecause 
some  of  the  prisoners  named  in  it  had  died  before  its  date,  whence 
they  argued  that  the  papal  letter  had  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained.   When  this  contumacy  reached  the  ears  of  Clement,  some 
yeftTor  two  later,  he  ^\-rote  to  Creraud,  then  Bishop  of  Albi,  and 
Oeoffroi,  peremptorily  reiterating  his  commands  and  onlering 
them  to  try  both  living  and  dead.     In  spite  of  this,  Geoffroi 
maintained  his  sullen  contumacy.    We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ihe  fato  of  most  of  those  unfortunates,  who  jirobably  rotted  to 
deeUi  in  their  dungeons  without  their  trials  being  conclude<l ;  but 
of  wme  of  them  we  have  traces,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter, 
ifter  Clement  and  his  cardinals  had  passed  away,  and  no  further 
iilerference  was  to   be  dreaded,  in   1319   two  surviving  ones, 
Ottillem  Salavert  and  Isam  Colli,  were  brought  out  for  further 
ctttnination,  when  the  former  confirmed  hia  confession  and  the 
I»lt45r  retracted  it  as  extorted  under  torture.     Six  months  later, 
GuiUem  Calverie  of  Oordes,  who  had  been  impxnsoned  in  1301, 
«w  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  retracting  his  confession 
Ipiobably  before  Clement's  canUnals),  and  Guillem  Salavert  was 
aUowed  to  escape  with  wearing  crosses,  in  consideration  of  hia 
tiaeteen  years'  impristjnment  without  conviction.    Even  as  late  as 
152>>  attested  copies  made  by  order  of  the  royal  judge  of  Carcas- 
•Mme,  of  inventories  of  personal  propert}''  of  Raymond  Calverie 
Jean  Baudier,  two  of  the  prisoners  of  12i>9-13(>i»,  show  that 
cases  were  still  the  subject  of  litigation.    Even  more  remark- 
as  a  manifestation  of  contumacy  is  the  case  of  Guillem  Gar- 
^,  held  iTi  prison  for  complicity  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
at  Carcassonne  in  1384.     Royal  letters  of  1312  recite  that 
[merits  and  piety  had  caused  Clement  V.  to  grant  him  full  par- 
wherefore  the  king  restores  to  him  and  his  descendiints  his 
castle  of  Monteii-at.     Yet  the  Inquisition  did  not  ro- 
!il*jy7ip,  but  waited  until  1321.  when  he  was  brought  forth 
pnson,  and  in  consideration  of  bis  contrition  Bernard  Gai 
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mercifully  sentenced  the  old  man  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
France  within  thirty  days.* 

Another  endeavor  was  made  by  Clement  to  repress  the  abuses 
of  the  Inquisition  by  transferring  fn>m  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
the  bishops  the  Jews  of  the  pn)vinw\H  nf  T<mloiise  and  Narbonne 
on  account  of  the  undue  molestation  to  which  they  were  continu- 
ally subjected.  This  transfer  even  included  cases  then  pending, 
but  after  Clement's  death  a  bull  Wkis  produced  in  which  he  an- 
nulled the  previous  one  and  restoi-ed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.f 

The  outcome  of  all  this  struggle  and  investigation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  measures  of  reform  lulopted  in  1312  by  the  Council 
of  Vienne  at  Clement's  instance.  The  five  books  of  canon  law 
known  as  the  "  Clementines,'*  which  were  enacted  by  the  council, 
were  retained  for  revision  by  Clement,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
publishing  them  when  he  died,  April  20,1314.  They  were  held 
in  suspense  during  the  long  interregnum  which  followed,  and  were 
not  authoritatively  given  to  the  world  until  October  25,  1317, 
by  John  XXII.  The  canons  relating  to  the  Inquisition  have  been 
alluded  to  above,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  only  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  inquisitor  by  requiring  episcopal  concur- 
rence in  the  use  of  torture,  or  of  luirsh  confinement  e(|uivalent  to 
torture,  and  in  the  custody  of  prisons.  There  was  a  hrutum  ful- 
men  of  excommunication  denounced  against  those  who  should 
abuse  their  power  for  purj)oscs  of  hate,  affection,  or  extortion,  and 
the  importance  of  the  whole  lies  far  less  in  the  remedies  it  proposes 
than  in  its  emphatic  testimony  of  the  existence  of  cruelty  and 

•  Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  74 ;  XXXIV.  89).— MS3.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin,  No.  11847.— Lib.  Sentontt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  328,  200-7, 283-5.— CoU, 
Doat,  XXXII.  309,  310.— VaiBsette,  fed.  Prival,  X.  Pr.  520. 

t  Archives  de  Plnq.  de  Carciisaonne  (Doat,  XXXVU.  256). 

The  Inqnisition  sceuis  to  have  by  some  means  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the 
Jews  of  Languedoc.  In  1279  there  is  a  charter  granted  by  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
8,  Antonin  of  Pamiers,  to  the  Jews  of  Pamicrs,  approving  of  certjiin  statutes 
agreed  upon  among  themselves  concerniDg  their  internal  affairs,  thus  showing 
Ihem  subjected  to  the  abbatial  juristlictJon.  Yet  iu  1297  wc  have  a  letter  from 
the  inquisitor.  Krfire  Amaud  Jean,  ordering  the  Jews  of  Piimiers  to  live  accord- 
ing to  tlie  customs  of  the  Jews  of  Narbonne,  and  promising  not  to  introduce 
^^iUiguas  gmtet  et  irm/Utas  rwtitttUa,^^  During  the  interval  they  had  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXVII.  156.  100. 
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corruption  in  every  detail  of  inquisitorial  practice.  Bernard  Gui 
vainl>'  raised  his  voice  in  an  earnest  and  elaborate  protest  against 
the  publication  of  the  new  rules*  and  after  their  promulgation  he 
did  not  hesitate  openly  to  tell  his  brethren  that  they  refjuired  to 
be  modilief]  or  rather  wholly  su8]>ended  by  the  Holy  See,  but  his 
expostulations  were  totally  uncalled  for.  The  closest  examination 
of  inquisitorial  methods  l>efore  and  aft€r  the  publication  of  the 
Clementines  fails  to  reveal  any  influence  exercised  by  them  for 
good  or  for  evil.  No  trace  of  any  practical  effort  for  their  en- 
forcement is  to  be  found,  and  inquisitors  went  on,  as  was  their 
wont,  in  the  arbitrarv  fashion  for  which  their  oflSce  gave  them 
such  unlimited  oj)(Mjrtunity.^ 

One  case  may  indeed  be  cited  to  show  a  special  relaxation  of 
the  procedure  against  heretics.  Philippe's  hatre<l  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  und3'ing,  and  could  not  be  quenched  even  by  the  miser- 
able end  of  his  enemy.  Yet  the  one  thing  which  he  failed  to 
wring  from  his  tool  in  the  jKipal  chair  was  the  condemnation  of 
the  memory  of  Boniface  as  a  heretic.  After  reijcat-ed  efforts  ho 
compelled  Clement  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  were  produced  who  swore  with  minute  detail  to  the 
unbelief  of  the  late  popo  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  tlio  atonement,  and  to  his 
worship  of  demons,  to  his  cynical  and  unnatural  lasciviousness, 
and  to  the  common  fame  Avliich  existed  in  the  community  as  to 
his  evil  beliefs  and  habits.  The  witnesses  were  reputable  church- 
men for  the  most  part,  nnd  their  evidence  was  precise.  A  tithe 
of  such  testimony  would  have  sufficed  to  bum  the  bones  and  dis- 
inlierit  the  ln»ir8  of  a  score  of  ordinary  culprits,  but  for  once  the 
recognized  rules  of  procedure  were  set  aside.    Phihppe  was  forced 


•  Mnrtin  FnUlcna.Chron.ann.  1312.— C.  1,2. 3,  Clement,  v.  iii.~- Bern.  Guidon. 
Gravnm.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Bern.  GuiOon.  Prnctica,  P.  iv.  c.  1. 

It  18  dnc  to  Clement  to  say  that  doubtlcas  he  dcvi»ecl  a  much  more  thorough 
rcfonn,  and  tlio  mcnprcncM  of  the  outcome  is  prolmbly  attrihutnhle  to  the  fiiml 
revittion  under  John  XXII.  Angcio  da  Clarino,  writing  from  Avignon  in  1313, 
»l»out  the  new  canons,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  ready  for  iiwue,  says: 
** InquUitoren  etiam  hereti/v  prarit-atiJi  restrlruiuntur  H  avjtpfmuntur  epueopU" — 
which  would  argue  something  much  more  decisive  than  the  regulations  aa  thry 
jElnaUy  appeared.— Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv.  filr  Litteratur-  u.  KirchongeBChichle, 
1886,  p.  545. 
II.— 7 
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to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  though  Clement  in  his  final  bull 
April  27,  1311,  declared  that  the  king  and  his  witnesses  haxl  been 
actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  the  affair  fell  through. 
The  pretensions  put  forth  by  Boniface  in  his  offensive  decretals 
were  fonualJy  withdrd^\Ti,  and  Guillaume  de  Nogarot  obtaiaod 
his  long-w  ithheld  absolution.^  ^^H 

Clenieut  ilied  at  Carpentms  April  20, 1814,  carrying  withnim 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  and  was  followed 
in  about  seven  months  (^November  29)  by  his  tempter  and  ao- 
complice,  Philippe  le  Bel.  The  canlinals  on  whom  devolved  the 
choice  of  a  sucxjessor  to  St.  Peter  w^ci*e  torn  with  dissensions.  The 
Italians  demanded  that  the  election  shoiUd  be  held  in  the  £temal 
City.  The  French,  or  Gascons,  iis  they  were  called,  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  rule  that  the  selection  should  be  made  on 
the  stx)t  whore  the  kst  pontiff  had  cxpiral,  knowing  that  in  Italy 
they  would  Ih3  exjxise^i  to  the  same  insults  and  annoyaiiC(>s  ba 
were  inflicted  in  France  on  their  Italian  brethren.  Shut  up  in  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Carpentras,  the  conclave  aAvaited  in  vain  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  though  those  outside  tried  the 
gentle  expedient  of  cutting  off  the  food  of  the  members  and  pil- 
laging their  houses.  The  situation  grew  so  insupportable  that,  as 
a  last  desi>erate  resort,  on  July  23, 1314,  the  Gascon  faction,  under 
the  lead  of  Clement's  nephews,  set  fire  to  the  palace  and 
ened  the  Italians  with  death,  so  that  the  latter  w*ere  glad  to  escaj 
with  their  lives  by  brealciug  a  jxissage  through  the  rear  wi 
Two  years  passed  away  without  the  election  of  a  visible  heod 
the  Church,  and  the  i'aitliful  might  well  fear  that  they  had; 
the  last  (if  the  popes.  The  Frcntih  court,  however,  had  ft 
itself  so  well  abetted  by  a  French  jxjpe  that  its  jwlicy  requii*ed 
chair  of  St.  Peter  to  be  filled,  and  in  121t)  Louis  Ilutin  sent 
brother,  Philippe  le  Long,  then  Count  of  Poitiers,  to  Lyons 
orders  to  get  the  cardinals  together.  To  accomplish  this  Phili] 
was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  neither  do  them  violeaoe 
imprison  them,  and  they,  havin^j:  thus  secured  their  in<lepend< 
were  no  more  disposed  to  accord  than  before.  For  six  moi 
the  business  thus  laggeil  without  prospect  of  result,  when  Phili] 
received  the  news  of  the  sudden  dciitli  of  Ida  brother,  and  that 


*  Du  Puy,  Hifltoire  du  Differeud,  Preiircs,  pp,  622-OOd. 
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Tvidowed  qnoen  claimed  to  be  pregnant.    The  ]>rospect  of  a  vacant 
throne,  or  at  least  of  a  regeiicy>  awaiting  him  in  Paris  rendered 
further  dall^nng  in  Lyons  insupportable,  nor  could  he  well  depart 
without  bringing  his  errand  to  a  successful  issue.     Hastily  coun- 
[flelling  with  his  lawyers,  it  was  discovered  that  his  oath  was  un- 
lau-ful  and  therefore  not  to  he  observed.    Conseipently  he  invited 
the  reverend  fathers  to  a  collotjuy  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
when  they  were  thus  safely  hived  he  sternly  told  them  that  they 
should  not  depart  till  they  had  chosen  a  poj>e.    His  guards  blocked 
every  entrance,  and  he  hastened  utf  to  Paris,  leaving  them  to  de- 
liberate in  captivity.    Thus  entrapped  they  made  a  merit  of  neces- 
.lity,  thr)ugh  forty  days  were  still  re<|uii"ed  Ijefoi-e  they  prochiimed 
^Jacques  d'Ozo,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ — the 

Italians  having  been  won  over  by  his  oath  that  he  would  never 
mount  a  horse  or  mule  exce])t  to  go  t<»  "Rome.  This  oath  he  kept 
during  his  whole  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  for  he  slipped  down 
the  Rhone  to  Avignon  by  boat,  Jiscended  on  foot  to  the  pabioe, 
and  never  left  it  except  to  visit  the  cathedral  which  adjoined  it. 
Such  a  process  of  selection  was  not  likely  to  result  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  saint,  and  John  XXII.  was  its  natural  exp^>nent.  His 
distinguished  learning  and  vigorous  abilities  had  elevated  him 
from  the  humblest  origin,  while  his  boundless  ambition  and  im- 
]>erious  temper  provoked  endless  quarrels  from  which  his  daring 
spirit  never  shrank.* 

With  his  election  the  troubles  of  the  Inquisition  of  I^nguedoc 
LWere  over.    Though  he  published  the  Clementines,  he  soon  let  it 
seen  that  the  inquisitors  had  nothing  to  feai'from  him,  and  they 
maile  haste  to  pay  off  the  aceumulate<l  scores  of  vengeance.    The 

iTst  victim  was  BemanI  Delicieux.     During  the  pontificate  of 
'Clement  and  the  interregnum  he  had  lived  in  peace,  and  might 
well  imagine  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  people  of  Ijinguedoc  had 
lx*en  forgotten.     His  earnest  natut-e  had  led  him  to  join  the  sec- 
tion of  his  order  known  as  the  Spirituals,  and  he  had  been  promi- 

•  Jotmn.  Canon.  B.Victor.  Chron.  ann.  1314-16.— Rymer,  Fa?dera,  HI.  494-3 
— Ornmlefl  C'hmuique*,  ann.  1314-10. — Uera.  Guidon.  Vit.  Joann.  PI\  XXII.- 
Ptolmaci  Luccnfi.  Append. 

John  XXII.  hat  always  passed  as  tlic  son  of  s  cobbler  of  Cabors.    Recent  re- 
jIios,  however,  rpndcr  it  probable  thai  be  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  bnr^hur 
faiQily.— A.  MoUoier  (Vaiseette,  £il.  Privat,  X.  S03). 
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nent  in  the  movements  by  which,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  gained  possession  of  tJie  convents  of  E^ziers  and 
Narbonne.  One  of  the  iirst  cares  of  Jt^hn  XXII.  was  to  heal  this 
schism  in  the  Order,  and  he  promptly  summoned  before  him  the 
friars  of  B^ziers  and  Narbonne.  Eemard  had  nttt  hesitatc*<l  in 
signing  an  appeal  to  the  po]>c.,  and  he  now  boldty  came  before 
him  at  the  head  of  his  brethren.  When  he  undertook  to  argue 
their  cause  he  was  accused  of  having  impeded  the  Inquisition  and 
was  promptly  arrested.  Besides  the  charge  of  impeding  the  In- 
quisition, others  of  encomjnissing  b}'  magic  arts  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict XL,  and  of  treason  in  the  affair  of  Carcassonne,  were  brought 
against  him.  A  papal  commission  was  formed  to  investigate  these 
matters,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  held  in  close  prison 
while  the  examination  went  slowly  oa.  At  length  it  was  ready 
for  trial,  and  September  3,  1319,  a  court  was  convened  at  Caatel- 
naudari  consisting  of  the  Archl>ishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  Bishops 
of  Pamiers  and  St.  Pap(jul,  when  the  archbishop  excused  liimself 
and  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  associates,  who  transferred 
the  court  to  Carcassonne,  Septemlxr  1 2.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  trial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  it  the  Inquisition  was  rep- 
resented by  the  inquisitor  Jean  de  Beauno,  and  the  king  by  his 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  hu<1  Toulouse  and  his  *'  Reformers," 
liaoid,  Bishop  of  Laon,  and  Jean,  Count  of  Forez.* 

The  official  report  of  the  trial  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  im- 
mense prolixity,  and  there  are  few  documents  of  that  age  more  in- 
structive as  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  justice.  Some  of  Ber* 
nanl's  old  accomplices,  such  as  Aniaud  Garsia,  Guillom  Fransa, 
Pierre  Probi,  and  others,  who  had  ab-eady  been  seized  by  the  In- 
quisition, were  brought  forward  to  be  tried  vnth  him  and  were 
usetl  as  witnesses  to  save  their  own  hves  by  swearing  his  away. 
The  old  man,  worn  with  two  years  of  imprisonment  and  constant 
examination,  was  sultjected  for  two  months  to  the  sharjiest  cross- 
questioning  on  occurrences  dating  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
previous,  the  subjects  of  the  midtiform  charges  being  ingeniously 
intermingled  in  the  most  confusing  manner.     Under  pretext  of 


•  Joann.  Can.  8.  Victor.  Chron,  ann.  1311,  1816-19.— Uigtoria  TribulAtionam 
(Archiv.  filr  Littcrattjr-  n.  Kirchengeschicbte,  1886,  pp.  145-8). — Wadding.  aniL 
1318.  No.  ae-7.— MSB.  Bib.  Nat,  foods  lotiu,  No. 4270,  fol.  1,  39. 
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seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ue  vras  solemnlj  and  repeatedly 
admonished  that  he  was  legally  a  heretic  for  remaining  for  more 
than  a  year  under  the  ipso  facto  exc<>nununication  inciirred  by  im- 
peding the  Inquisition,  and  that  notliii-g  could  save  him  from  the 
stake  but  absolute  submission  and  full  confession.     Twice  he  was 
tortured,  the  first  time,  October  3,  on  the  cn.irge  of  treason,  and 
the  second,  November  20,  on  that  of  necromancy ;  and  though  the 
torture  was  ordered  to  be  **  moderate,"  the  notaries  who  assisted 
at  it  are  careful  to  re^x^rt  that  the  shrieks  of  the  vidjm  attested 
its  fiufficiency.     In  neither  case  was  anything  extracted  fiDHi  him, 
bot  the  eflBcacy  of  the  combined  pressure  thus  brought  to  hhitr  on 
»man  weakened  by  age  and  suffering  is  shown  by  the  manner* in 
whicli  he  wiis  brought  day  by  day  to  contradict  and  criminate 
himself,  until  at  last  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
inti  humbly  begged  for  absolution.* 

Iq  the  sentence,  rendered  December  8,  he  was  acquitted  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Benedict  XL,  while  on  the  other  charges  his 
ruilt  was  aggravated  by  no  less  than  seventy  perjuries  committed 
QDiier  examination.  After  abjuration,  he  was  duly  absolved  and 
oondcinned  to  degnulation  from  holy  orders  and  imprisonment  for 
life,  in  chains  and  on  liread  and  water,  in  the  inquisitorial  prison 
of  Carcassonne.  Considering  the  amnesty  pi*oclaimed  in  1307  by 
ITiilippe  le  Bel,  and  the  discharge  of  Froro  Bernard  in  1308,  it 
•ema  strange  that  now  the  representatives  of  Philippe  le  Long  at 
onoe  protestetl  against  the  sentence  as  tcwj  mild,  and  appealed  to 
ibepojje.  Tiie  judges  themselves  diil  not  think  s*i,  for  in  deliver- 
ing the  prisoner  to  Jean  de  Beaune  they  humanely  ordered  that 
in  view  of  his  age  and  debility,  and  especially  the  weakness  of  his 
iaods  (doubtle^  crippled  in  the  torture-chamber),  the  penance  of 
duumi  and  bread  and  water  should  be  oraitte<l.  Jean  de  ]?caune 
way  be  panloned  if  ho  felt  a  fierce  exultation  vvlien  the  ancient 
ly  of  his  office  wjis  thus  placetl  in  his  bands  to  expioto  the  of- 
which  had  so  harassed  his  predecessors;  an<l  that  exulta- 
iras  perhaps  increased  when,  February  26, 1320,  the  relentless 

MSS,  Bib.  Nat^  foDas  latin,  No.  4370,  fol.  5,  81, 108-4,  Uft-7, 189. 

OttraJB  and  Pierre  Probi  were  kept  in  prisou  unti!  1325,  when  they 
rnliMrd  on  payment  of  two  tboQsand  goUl  florins,  and  such  penance  aa 
Dtiprmt,  the  inquisitor,  might  impone  on  them.    Their  sequestrated  property 

!tU!,  fed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  645. 
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l>oi)e,  possibly  to  gratify  the  kiAg,  countermanded  the  pitying  or- 
der of  the  biahoi)s,  and  rotjutredthe  sentence  to  be  executed  in  all 
its  terrible  rigor.  Under  these  hardships  the  frail  body  which  had 
been  aniniated  by  bo  ^auikless  a  spirit  soon  gave  way,  and  in  a 
few  months  meroiful  death  released  the  only  nian  who  had  dared 
to  carry  on  a  systcniHCio  warfare  with  the  Inquisition.* 

The  progress  of  reaction  had  been  rapid.  In  1315  Louis  Rutin 
had  issued  an  e<lict  in  which  were  embodied  most  of  the  provisiona 
of  the  lOT$*of  Frederic  II.  This  piece  of  legislation,  perfectly 
superfluous  in  view  of  J-he  eighty  years'  cai'eer  of  the  Inquisition 
in.  his  <iominion8,  is  only  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  al- 
ready obtained  by  the  Dominicans  during  the  papal  interrfgnura. 
With  the  election  of  John  XXII.,  notwitlistanding  his  publication 
of  the  Clementines,  all  fear  of  interference  disappeared,  and  the 
populations  were  surrendered  again  to  the  unchecked  authority  of 
the  intjuisitors.  There  was  a  signifloant  notice  to  this  efl*ect  in  the 
withdrawal  by  the  new  pope,  March  30, 1318,  of  the  security  given 
by  Clement's  cardinals  to  Aimeric  Castel  and  the  other  citizens  of 
Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes,  who  wore  deputed  to  carry  on  the 
case  of  those  cities  against  the  inquisitors,  and  the  latter  were  di- 
rected to  prosecute  them  diligently.  The  Inquisition  recognitelB 
that  its  hour  of  triumph  ha*!  come,  and  took  in  hand  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  disturlmnces  of  fift 
years  before.  The  unconvicted  prisoners  of  1299  and  1300,  whoi 
it  had  held  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  orders  of  Clement 
least  tht^e  who  ha^l  not  rotted  to  death  in  its  dungeons  —  wei 
brought  forth  and  disposed  of.  A  still  more  emphatic  assertion 
itfi  renewed  mastery  was  the  subjection  and  *' reconciliation " 
the  rebellious  towns.  Of  what  took  place  at  Carcassonne  we  hai 
no  pecoi-d,  but  it  probably  Avas  the  same  as  the  ceremonies 
formed  at  Albi.  There,  March  11,  1319,  the  consuls  and  counci 
lors  and  a  grejvt  crowd  of  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  cath< 
oometory,  before  Bishop  Bernard  and  the  inquisitor  Jean  de  Beau] 
There,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  all  professed  repentance  in 
most  humiliating  terms,  and  swore  to  accept  whatever  pei 


•  Lib.  Senteott.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  268-73.— M8S.  Bib.  NaL.  fonds  latin, 
4270,  fol.  1S6-&2.— Jo.  a  5.  Victore  iiemor.  Hiatoriale  ann.  1819  (Bouquet, 
664). 
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gilt  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  thereafter  to  obey  implicitly  the 
bishop  and  inquisitor.    Then  those  present,  together  uith  the  dead 
who  had  shou-n  signs  of  penitence,  were  relieved  from  excomjnu- 
uoation,  the  rest  of  the  population  being  required  to  apply  for  ab- 
solution within  a  month.    The  announcement  of  the  ]>enances  fol- 
lowed.    The  town  was  to  make  good  all  ex]>enfies  and  losses  ao- 
croing  to  the  episcopate  and  Inquisition  by  i^oason  of  the  troubles ; 
it  was  to  build  and  complete  within  two  years  a  chapel  to  the 
cithedral,  and  a  ]>ortal  to  the  Dominican  church ;  to  give  fifty 
lirres  to  the  Carmelites  to  be  exj»endetl  on  their  church,  and,  finally, 
tocoQstract  marble  tombs  for  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  and  Foulques 
de  Saint-Georges  at  Lyons  and  Carcassonne,  where  those  inquisitors 
had  died  in  poverty  and  exile  by  reiujon  of  the  rebelUon  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Ten  pilgrimages,  moreover,  wore  designated  for  the 
larvirora  of  those  who  in  1301  had  bound  themselves  to  prosecute 
Bi&liop  Bertiund  and  Nicholas  d* Abbeville  in  the  royal  court,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  had  served  as  consuls  and  councillors  from 
1302  to  1304.    Jean  de  Beaune  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  special 
grace  when,  in  Det^ember,  Il^tiO,  In*  jKJstponed  the  performance  of 
their  pilgrimages  during  the  year  from  Kaster,  1H21,  to  1S2'2,    The 
town  of  C^rdes,  June  29,  1321,  was  '*  reconciled  "  with  a  similar 
htmiihating  ceremony  and  pledges  of  future  obedience.    Thus  the 
Inquisition  celebrated  its  triumph  in  the  long  struggle.     It  had 
won  the  victory,  and  its  opponents  could  only  save  themselves  by 
BoeoDditional  surrender.* 


Whether  the  citizens  of  Albi  whose  arrest  in  1299  gave  rise  to 
•0  many  troubles  were  really  heretics  or  not  cannot  now  ]>e  deter- 
mined. Their  confessions  were  jjrecise  and  detuiled,  but,  as  their 
defenders  alleged,  the  Inquisition  had  ani|jlu  means  of  extorting 
what  it  pleased  from  its  victims,  and  the  long  delay  in  convicting 
ihem  woidd  seem  to  argue  that  the  tribunal  had  good  reason  for 
not  wishing  its  sentences  to  see  the  light  while  there  was  chance 
of  their  being  subjected  to  scrutiny  under  Clemeut  V.  The  in- 
quisitors urged  in  justification  a  single  case,  that  of  Lambert  de 


•  launbcrt,  Anc.  Loix  Fran?.  ITT.  123.— Arcli.  do  I'lnq.  de  Cure.  (Doat,  XXXIL 
W;.— N88.  Bib.  Nat,  ftnuls  latin,  No.  11847.— Lib.  Sententt.  Tnq.  Tnlofl.  pp.  2S8, 
H4-8, 2ft6-7,  277-«l.-An'li.  de  riiOtLl-de-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  IfiO,  185). 
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Foysseax,  who  complaiiieil  to  Clement's  cardinals  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  accused,  but  who  subsequently  asserted  his  heresy  defiant- 
ly, refused  to  recant,  and  was  burned  in  1309.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  for  tlie  wivtched  survival's  who  were  led  to  ab- 
jure and  recant  in  1311)  were  broken  by  prison  and  torture,  and 
their  evidence  is  worthless.* 

Yet  Bernard  Gui  was  undoubteiUy  correct  when  he  asserted 
that  the  troubles  and  limitations  imposed  on  the  Inquisition  under 
Philipj>e  le  Hel  !(m1  tt>  tlie  rtxinulesccnt'o  of  a  heresy  which  had 
been  nearly  extinguished.  In  the  debate  before  the  king  at  Tou- 
louse, in  1304,  Guillem  Pierre,  the  Doiuinican  provincial,  asserted 
that  there  were  then  in  I^anj^niedoc  no  heretics  except  some  forty 
or  fifty  in  Albi,  Carcassonne,  and  Coixles,  and  for  a  few  leagues 
around  them.  This  was  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  with  im- 
proved prospects  of  immunity  ]>erfected  missionaries  were  invited 
from  Lombardy  and  Sicily,  and  the  number  of  beUevers  rapidly 
increased.  Bernard  Clui  boasts  that  from  1301  to  1315  there  were 
more  than  a  thousami  detected  by  the  Inquisition,  who  confessed 
and  were  pubhcly  punished. f 

The  registers  of  Geotfroi  d^Ablis  at  Carcassonne  in  1308-9 
show  great  activity  rewarded  by  abundant  results,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  triiU  of  Bernard  Dclicieux  tells  us  that,  when  the 
Inquisition  was  able  to  resume  its  labore  there,  many  heretics  and 
believera  were  promptly  cUscovered.J  About  the  same  period 
commence  the  sentences  of  the  Incjuisition  of  Toulouse  published 
by  Limborch.  In  130ft  Bernanl  Gui  liad  been  apfK)inted  inquisitor 
at  Toulouse.  His  numerous  works  attest  his  wide  range  of  learn- 
ing and  incessant  mental  activity,  while  his  practical  skill  in  affairs 
w^as  animated  with  a  pr<3faund  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of 
heresy  and  of  the  duty  of  his  Order  to  enforce,  at  ever}'  cost,  sub- 
mission to  Rome.  Two  missions  as  papal  legate,  one  to  Italy  and 
the  other  to  France,  and  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Tuy  and  Lodeve, 
attest  the  value  set  on  his  services  by  John  XXII.  With  his  ap- 
pointment at  Toulouse  he  promptly  commenced  the  long  campaign 


I 


I 


"  Bern.  Guidon.  Gravain.  Poat,XXX.  97). 

t  Ibid.  (Doat,  XXX.  96,  98).— M88.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  138- 
9.  318. 

I  Molinicr,  Llnq.  dans  le  midi  de  U  France,  p.  111.— MS3.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda 
latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  985. 
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which  resulted  in  the  virtual  extirpation  of  Catharism  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  Yet,  though  stem  ant!  unsparing  when  the  occasion 
8eemc<l  to  demand  it»  his  record  bears  no  trace  of  useless  cruelty 
or  abusive  extortion.* 

Catharism  by  this  time  had  l)een  forced  back  to  the  humbler 
class  among  whom  it  hsjd  found  its  first  disciples.  The  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  had  so  long  upheld  it  hati  perished  or  been  im- 
poverished by  the  remorseless  c<mfis<Mtion8  of  tliree  quarters  of  a 
century.  The  rich  burghers  of  the  cities — merchants  and  profes- 
sional men — had  learned  the  temptations  held  out  by  their  wealth 
and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  detection.  The  fascinations  of 
martyrdom  have  their  limits,  and  the  martyrs  among  them  had 
been  gradually  but  surely  weeded  out.  Yet  the  old  beliefs  were 
still  rooted  among  the  simple  folk  of  country  hamlets  and  esi>ecial- 
ly  in  the  wild  valleys  among  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  P^Tcnees. 
The  active  intercourse  with  Lombardy,  and  even  with  Sicily,  was 
still  kept  up,  and  tiiere  were  not  wanting  earnest  ministers  who 
braved  every  danger  to  administer  to  believers  the  consolations  of 
their  religion  and  to  spread  the  faith  in  the  fastnesses  which  were 
its  last  refuge.  Chief  among  these  was  Pierre  Autier,  fonnerly  a 
notary  of  Ax  (Pamiers).  His  early  life  had  not  been  pure,  for  we 
bear  of  his  dn$da,  or  mistress,  and  his  natural  children,  but  with 
advancing  years  he  embraced  all  the  asceticism  oT  the  sect,  to 
which  lie  devoted  his  life.  Driven  to  Lonibiinly  in  121)5,  he  re- 
turned in  1298  to  remain  on  his  native  soil  to  the  end,  and  to  en- 
dure a  war  to  the  knife  from  the  Inquisition,  llis  property  was 
confiscated  and  his  family  dispersed  and  ruined-  The  region  to 
which  he  belonged  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  rugged,  with 
few  roads  and  many  caves  and  hiding-places,  whence  escape  aci-oss 
the  frontier  to  Aragon  was  companitively  facile ;  it  was  full  of  his 
kindred  who  were  devoted  to  him^  and  here  for  eleven  years  he 
maintained  himself,  lurking  in  disguise  and  wandering  from  place  to 
place  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office  ever  on  his  track.  He 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Como,  and  speedily  acquired 
authority  in  the  sect  of  whicli  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
indefatigable,  and  intrepid  missionaries.    Already,  in  1300,  he  was 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Hi»l.  Conv.  PriEdic.  (Martene  AmpI,  Coll  VX  469).— Touron^ 
Hommea  Uluatres  deTOrdre  dc  S.  Dominique,  U.  04. 
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so  conspicuous  that  every  eflFort  was  made  for  his  nppn^hensioi 
A  certain  Guilleni  Jean  offeretl  the  Dominicans  of  Paniioi-s  to  be-" 
tray  him,  but  the  treachery  became  known  among  the  faithful, 
two  of  whom,  Pierre  d'Aere  and  Phllijipode  Laniat  enticed  Guil- 
leni to  the  bridge  at  Alliut  by  night,  seized  him,  gagged  him,  car- 
rieil  him  olT  to  the  mountains,  and,  after  extorting  a  confession,  ca«t 
him  over  a  precipice.     Wortliy  lieutenants  of  Pierre  Autier  were 
his  brother  Guillem  and  his  son  Jacques,  Aniiel  de  Porlea,  Pierre 
Sanche,  and  Sanche  Meroadier,  whose  names  occur  everywhere 
throughout  the  confessions  as  active  missionaries.    Jactjues  Autie^j 
on  one  oooasion  had  the  boldness  to  pi-eaolt  at  midnight  to  j^| 
gatliering  of  heretic  women  in  the  Church  of  Sainte-Croix  in  Tou-^' 
louse,  the  spot  being  selected  as  one  in  which  they  could  best  hold^ 
their  meeting  undisturbed.^  ^| 

The  work  of  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  in  Carcassonne  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally directed  to  determining  the  protectors  and  refuges  of 
Pierre  Autier.    At  Toulouse  Bemaixi  Gui  was  energetically  om^i 
ployed  in  the  same  direction.    The  heretic  was  driven  from  plaa^| 
to  place,  but  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  his  disciples  seemed  to  ren^^ 
Uer  all  efforts  vain,  and  finally  Bernard  was  driven  to  the  ex] 
dient  of  issuing,  August  10, 1309,  a  special  proclamation  as  an  i] 
citement  for  his  capture. 

"Frinr  Bnrnanl  (3ui^Dt)mlnirftn,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  to  all  TTorsluppers  of 
Christ,  the  reward  and  crown  of  ctiTnul  lilt-.     Oinl  yourselves,  Sons  of  Got. 
arise  with  mc,  Soldiers  of  Clirist.fi^Kinst  tlie  vnemiei*  of  his  CViss,  those  corrnpl 
of  the  truth  and  purity  of  Catholic  faith,  Pierre  Autior,  thu  liervfiiarch,  and 
coheretics  and  aoromplice*,  Pierre  Sanclie  and  Sanehe  Mercadier.     Hiding 
coucejilment  and  walkinf?  in  darkness,  I  order  them  by  the  virtne  of  God,  to 
tracked  and  seized  wherever  they  may  be  found,  promising  eternal  reward  fr 
Ood,  and  alfv)  a  fitting  temporal  payment  to  those  who  will  capture  and  prodi 
them.    Watch,  Mien-fore,  O  pjiators,  lest  the  wolvca  snatch  away  the  sheep  of  y< 
flock  !     Act  mant\]lty,  faitltful  zealots,  IbsI  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  fly 
escape  I" 

This  stirring  exhortation  vrns  probably  superfluous,  for  tl 
prey  was  captured  before  it  could  have  been  published  throu| 
out  the  land.    The  arrest  of  nearly  all  his  family  and  friends, 
1308-9,  had  driven  Pierre  Autier  from  his  accustomed  hauni 


*  Lib.  Sontentt  Inq.  Toloa.  pp.  2. 3, 12, 13. 32,  68, 76, 81, 159.— HoUuer,  L'l 
■'*DB  Ic  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  145-56. 
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About  St.  John's  Day  (June  24),  1309,  he  found  refuge  with  Per- 
rin  Maurel  of  Belpoch,  near  Castelnaudari,  where  he  lay  for  five 
weeks  or  more.  Thither  came  his  daughter  Guillelma,  who  re* 
mained  with  him  a  short  time,  and  the  two  departed  together. 
The  next  day  he  was  captured.  Perrin  Maurel  was  likewise  seized^ 
and  with  customary  fidelity  stoutly  denied  everything  until  Pierre 
Autier,  in  prison,  advised  him  in  December  to  confess.* 

This  triumph  was  followed  in  Octol)or  by  the  capture  of  Amiel 
dc  Perles.  who  forthwith  placetl  himself  in  endnra^  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink,  and,  as  ho  was  fast  sinking,  to  prevent  the  stake  from 
being  robbed  of  its  prey,  a  special  atUo  defe  was  hurriedly  arranged 
for  his  burning*  October  23.  Wliile  yet  his  strength  lasted,  how- 
ever, Bernard  Gui  enjoyed  the  ghastly  amusement  of  making  the 
two  heresiiirchs  in  his  presence  perform  the  act  of  heretical  "ado- 
nition.''t 

Pierre  Autier  was  not  burned  until  the  great  auto  defe  of  April, 

1810,  when  Gcoffroi  d'Ablis  aime  from  Carcassonne  to  share  in 

the  triumph.     The  heresiarch  had  not  sought  to  conceal  his  faith, 

bnt  ha<l  boldly  declare<l  his  obnoxious  tenets  and  had  pronounced 

the  Church  of  Rome  the  synagogue  of  Satan.     That  he  was  snl>- 

jected  to  the  extremity  of  torture,  however,  there  can  be  no  rear 

son&ble  doubt — not  to  extract  a  confession,  for  this  was  super- 

floons,  but  to  force  him  to  betray  his  disciples  and  those  who  had 

given  him  refuge.    His  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  heretics 

of  the  land  was  a  source  of  informatioTi  too  important  for  Bernard 

Gtti  to  shrink  hvjm  any  means  of  ac;quiring  it;  and  the  copious 

details  thus  obtaine<l  are  alluded  to  in  too  many  subsequent  sen- 

Uaoes  for  us  to  hesitate  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  heresi- 

iuvh  was  brought  to  place  his  friends  and  associates  at  the  mercy 

of  bis  tonnentors.if 

This  may  be  said  to  close  the  bloody  drama  of  Catharism  in 
lAnguwloc.  Anued  with  the  revelations  thus  obtained,  Bernard 
Gui  and  Gi^offnti  d'Ablis  j*equired  but  a  few  years  more  to  con- 
tort or  bum  tlie  remnant  of  Pierre  Autier's  disciples  wlio  could 
he  cuught,  and  to  drive  into  exile  those  who  eluded  their  spies. 
new  and  self -devoted  missionaries  arose  to  take  his  place,  and 

•  Molinier,  op.  cit.  p.  157. — Lib.  Sentcntt.  Inq.  Tolon,  pu  102. 

f  Lib.  8«ntentt.  \w<\.  ToIob,  p.  87. 

J  Lib.  SculentL  Inq,  Tolos.  pp.  59,  60,  64,  73,  74,  75,  92-8,  132. 
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after  1315  the  Patarin  almost  disappears  from  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France.  Some  few  scattering  cases  subsequently 
occur,  but  their  offences  are  of  old  date  and  almost  invariably 
revert  to  the  missionary  work  of  Pierre  Autier  and  his  aasociates. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  recoixied  in  an  undated  sentence, 
proliably  of  1327  or  1328,  in  which  Jean  Duprat,  Inquisitor  of 
Carcassonne,  condemns  GuillelmaTomiore.  She  had  abjured  and 
had  been  long  confined  in  prison,  where  she  was  detected  in  mak- 
ing converts  and  praising  Guillem  Autier  and  Guillem  Balibasto 
as  good  and  saint!}'  men.  Under  inteiTogation  she  refused  to 
take  an  oath,  and  wbjb  accordingly  burned.  In  132S,  llonri  do 
Chamay  of  Oarcassfmne  condemned  to  prison  Guillem  Amiel  for 
Catharism,  and  in  1329  he  sentenced  two  Cathari,  Bartolome  Pays 
and  Raymond  Garric  of  Albi,  whose  offences  had  been  committed 
respectively  thirty-five  and  forty  years  before.  In  tlie  same  year 
he  ordered  four  houses  and  a  farm  to  be  demolished  because  their 
owners  hml  been  hereticat-ed  in  them,  but  these  acts  had  doubtless 
been  performed  long  previous.  Confiscations  still  continuoil  for 
ancestral  offences,  but  Catharism  as  an  existing  belief  may  be  said 
at  this  period  to  be  virtually  extinct  in  Languedoc,  where  it  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  be- 
coming the  dominant  religion.* 

In  the  siimo  ycfir,  1321),  occurred  a  case  which  is  not  without 
interest  as  showing  how  an  earnest  but  unstable  brain  pondering 
over  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  world,  wove  some  of  the  cruder 
elements  of  Catharism  and  Averrhoism  into  a  fantastic  theory. 


•  Lib.  Sententt,  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  841-9.— Coll.  Doat,  XXVII.  19&-a00,  248; 
XXVUI.  128,  158. 

The  entire  cliBHppcarancc  of  a  sect  ouce  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  the 
CBthari  lius  appeared  bo  unlikely  that  tlicre  has  been  a  widespread  belief  that 
their  descendants  were  to  be  found  in  the  Cagnts — the  accunied  race  of  the  Pyre- 
nees who  in  French  Navarre  were  only  admitted  to  common  legal  rights  in  1709, 
and  in  the  Spanisti  province  in  1818,  sumc  of  them  still  existing  in  the  latter. 
The  Cagots  themselves  even  aesunicd  this  to  be  their  origin  in  an  ap]>eal  to  L«o 
X.,  in  1517,  to  be  restored  to  human  society,  and  claimed  that  their  ancestral  er- 
rors had  been  long  atoned  for.  Yet  among  all  the  conjectures  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  mysterious  class,  the  descent  frf>m  Catharana  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
admissible,  and  M.  de  Lagr^ze's  opinion  that  they  arc  descendants  of  lepers  is 
sustained  by  arguments  which  appear  to  be  convincing, — Lagr^ze,  La  Navarre 
Fran^aise  I.  68-flO.    Cf.  Vaisaett«,  LiT.  nxiv.  c.  70. 
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Limoux  Noir,  of  Saint-Paul  in  the  dioceso  of  Alet,  ha<l  already 
been  tried  by  his  bishop  in  1320,  but  had  been  iible  to  evndo  the 
anskilled  officials  of  the  episcopal  tribunal.  The  Inquisition  bad 
surer  methods  and  speedily  bi-ouglit  him  to  confession.  lie  had 
formed  a  philosophy  of  the  Universe  which  supersetled  all  religion. 
God  bad  created  the  arclumgcls,  these  the  angels,  and  the  latter 
ihe  sun  and  moon.    These  lieavenly  btxlies,  as  being  unstable  and 

irruptible,  were  females.  Out  of  their  urine  the  world  was 
■formed,  and  was  neces8;irily  con'upt,  witli  all  that  sprang  from  it. 
Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ  were  all  sent  by  the  sun  and  were 
teachers  of  equal  authority.  In  the  un<ler  world  Christ  and  Ma- 
[homet  are  now  disjmting  and  seeking  to  gain  followers.  Baptism 
"waa  of  no  more  use  than  the  circumcision  of  Isniel  or  the  blessing 
of  Islam,  for  tho^  who  renounced  evil  in  baptism  grew  up  to  be 
r»)bbers  and  strumpets.  The  Eucharist  was  naught,  for  God 
would  not  let  himself  be  bandied  by  adulterers  such  as  the  priests. 

[atrimony  was  to  be  shunned,  for  from  it  sprang  robbers  and 
airampet^.  Thus  he  explained  away  and  rejected  all  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church.  To  see  whether  the  Saviour's 
fast  of  forty  days  was  possible^  he  had  fasted  in  a  cabin  ten  days 
and  nights,  at  the  end  of  which  this  system  of  philosophy  had 
been  revealetl  to  him  by  God.  Again,  in  1327,  he  had  placed  him- 
self in  tTifinray  with  the  resolve  to  carry  it  to  the  end,  but  had 
l>een  persuade<l  by  his  brother  to  take  the  Eucharist,  to  save  his 
bones  from  being  burned  after  his  death.  lie  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  his  craxy  doctrines  had  brought  him  a  few  disciples,  but  the 
sect  was  crushed  at  the  outset.  He  declaimed  to  the  inquisitor 
that  he  would  nither  be  flayed  alive  tlian  believe  in  transubstan- 
tiation.  and  he  proved  his  resolute  character  by  resisting  all  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  recant,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  abandon  him  to  the  secular  arm,  which  was  duly  done  and 
vliis  belief  ]>eri8hed  with  him.* 


Thus  Uie  Inquisition  tnumphed,  as  forc«  will  generally  do 
when  it  is  sufficiently  strong,  skilfully  applied,  and  systematically 
continued  without  interruption  to  the  end.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy  the  south  of  France  had  been  the  most  civiUzed  land  of  Eu- 


•  CoU.  Doat.  XXVll.  316-35,  834. 
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rope.    There  commcree,  industry,  urt,  science,  had  been   far  in 
advance  of  the  age.     The  cities  hacJ  won  virtual  self-government, 
\vtn*e  proud  of  tlieir  wealth  and  strength,  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  self-sacrilicing  in  their  patriotism.    The  nobles,  for  the  most 
part,  were  cultivated  men,  ])oets  themselves  i>r  ]Kitrons  of  i>*>etry, 
who  had  learno<l  that  their  prosj^erity  depended  on  the  prosimrity 
of  their  subjects,  and  that  municipal  liberties  were  a  tjafeguard, 
rather  than  a  menace,  to  the  wise  ruler.    The  crusadere  came,  and 
their  unfinished  work  was  taken  up  and  executecl  to  the  bitter  en( 
by  the  Inquisition.     It  left  a  ruined  and  impoverished  count! 
with  shattered  industry  and  failing  commerce.    The  native  noblefi 
were  broken  by  confiscation  and  replaced  by  strangers,  who  ocon- 
pied  the  soil,  introducing  the  harsh  customs  of  Northern  feudalism, 
or  the  despotic  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in  the  extensive  do- 
mains acquired  by  the  crown.     A  people  of  rare  natural  gifts  had 
been  tortured,  decimated,  humiliated,  despoiled,  for  a  century  anc^j 
more.    The  precocious  civilization  which  had  promised  to  lea^f 
Europe  in  the  ])ath  of  culture  was  gone,  and  to  It^ly  waa  trans- 
ferred the  honor  of  the  Renaissance.     In  return  for  this  was  unity 
of  faith  and  a  Clmrch  which  had  been  hardened  and  \itiated  and 
secularized  in  the  strife.     Such  waa  the  work  and  such  the  out- 
come of  the  Inquisition  in  the  field  which  affonled  it  the  widest 
sco]>e  for  its  activity,  and  the  fullest  opi>oiluuity  for  developtn^^ 
its  powers.  ^H 

Yet  in  the  very  triinn]ih  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  assurance 
of  its  decline.  Supported  by  the  State,  it  had  eamecl  and  repaid 
the  royal  favor  by  the  endless  stream  of  confiscations  which  it 
pom^  into  the  royal  coffers.  Perhaps  nothing  contributed  more 
to  the  consolidation  of  tlie  ix>yal  supremacy  tlian  the  change  ^^^ 
ownership  which  threw  into  new  hands  so  large  a  portion  of  tbl^ 
lands  of  the  South,  In  the  territories  of  the  great  vaasals  the 
right  to  the  confiscations  for  heivsy  became  recognized  as  an  im- 
]>ortant  portion  of  the  drolU  se*gtuvnaax.  In  the  dumains  of  the 
crown  they  were  granted  to  favorite  or  sold  at  mo<lerate  prices  to 
those  who  tlius  became  interested  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
Rivid  oilicials  gTasi>ed  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
Iiands,  whether  on  the  excuse  of  ti-eason  or  of  heresy,  with  little 
regard  to  any  rights:  anil  although  the  integrity  of  Louis  IX. 
caused  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  1'2G2  which  restored  a  vast  amount 
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property  illegally  held,  this  was  Imt  a  Bttiiill  fraction  of  the 
whole.  To  iussist  his  Parlenient  in  settling  the  innumerable  casee 
which  arose,  he  ordered,  in  1260,  the  charters  and  letters  of  great- 
est importance  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  Those  of  each  of  the  six  sene- 
chaussuus  tiilwl  a  ciiffcr,  and  llio  six  coJTers  were  dejx>sited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  In  this  jirocess  of  alwor|)tion  the 
case  of  the  extensive  Viscounty  of  Fenouilledes  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Inquisition  co-operated 
in  securing  the  political  results  desiretl  by  the  crown.  Fenouil- 
ledes  hatl  been  seizetl  during  the  crusades  and  given  to  Nufioz  San- 
cho  of  Itoussillon,  from  whom  it  passed,  through  the  King  of 
Aragon,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Louis.  In  1304  Beatrix,  widow  of 
Hugues,  son  of  the  former  Viscount  Pierre,  applied  to  the  Parle- 
ment  for  her  righU  and  dower  and  those  of  hor  children.  Imme- 
diately the  inquisitor,  Pons  de  Poyet,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  memory  of  Pierre,  who  had  died  more  than  twenty 
years  previously  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  buried 
with  the  Templars  of  Mas  Deu,  after  assuming  the  religious  habit 
and  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  He  was  condemned  for  having 
held  relations  with  heretics^  his  bonea  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
and  the  Parlement  rejectetl  the  claim  of  the  daughter-in-law  and 
grandchildixin.  Pierre,  the  eldest  of  these,  in  13C*(),  miule  a  claim 
for  the  ancestral  estates,  and  Boniface  VIII.  espoused  his  quarrel 
with  the  object  of  giving  trouble  to  Philippe  le  Bel;  but,  though 
the  affair  was  pursued  for  some  years,  the  inquisitorial  sentence 
held  gootl.  It  was  not  only  thr?  actual  heretics  and  their  descend- 
ants who  were  disjxjssessed.  The  hind  had  been  so  deeply  tinct- 
ured with  heresy  that  there  were  few  iadee<l  whoso  ancestors 
could  not  be  shown,  by  the  records  of  the  Inquisition,  to  have  in- 
curred the  fatal  taint  of  associating  with  them.* 


•  VBissette,  in.  SOS,  406;  TV.  104-5,  311.— Archives  de  rfivCchG  do  Btriere 
rDoat,  XXXL  a^).  — Bcugnot,  Lea  Olim  L  1029-30.  — Lea  Olim  L  580.  — Coll. 
Doat,  XXXin.  1. 

The  extent  of  the  change  of  the  proprietorship  la  well  illustrated  by  a  list  of 
the  Uads  and  rents  confiacated  for  heresy  to  the  profit  of  Philippe  de  Wontfort 
from  his  vaaaaU.  It  embraces  fiefs  and  other  properties  in  Lautrcc,  Montredon, 
Scnegats,  Rabastain,  and  Lavaur.  The  knights  and  gcDtlomcn  and  pcjisants 
thus  stripped  are  all  named,  with  their  offences— one  died  a  heretic,  another  was 
hereticatf'd  on  his  death-bed,  a  third  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  a  fourth 
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The  rich  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  were  ruined  in  the  same  way. 
Some  inventories  have  been  preserved  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
sequestrated  when  the  arrests  were  made  at  AIM  in  1299  and 
1300,  which  show  how  thoroughly  everything  was  swept  into  the 
maelstrom.  That  of  Raymond  Calverie,  a  notary,  gives  us  every 
detail  of  the  plenishing  of  a  well-to-do  burgher's  bouse — every  pil- 
low, sheet,  and  coverlet  is  enumerated,  every  article  of  kitchen 
gear,  the  salted  provisions  and  grain,  even  his  wife's  little  trin- 
kets. His  farm  or  bastide  was  subjected  to  the  same  minuteness 
of  seizure.  Then  we  have  a  similar  insight  into  the  stock  and 
goods  of  Jean  Baudier,  a  rich  merchant.  Every  fragment  of  stuff 
is  duly  measured — cloths  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  Amiens,  Cambray,  St, 
Omer,  Eouen,  Montcomet,  etc.,  with  their  valuation — pieces  of 
miniver,  and  other  articles  of  trade.  His  town  house  and  ftirm 
were  inventoried  with  the  same  conscientious  care.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  prosperous  cities  were  reduced  to  poverty,  how  industry 
languished,  and  how  the  independence  of  the  municipalities  was 
broken  into  subjection  in  the  awful  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
the  head  of  every  man.* 

In  this  respect  the  Inquisition  was  building  better  than  it 
knew.  In  thus  aiding  to  establish  the  royal  power  over  the  new- 
ly-acquired provinces,  it  was  contributing  to  erect  an  authority 
which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  reduce  it  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. With  the  disappearance  of  Catharism,  Languedoc  be- 
came as  much  a  part  of  the  monarchy  as  Plsle  de  France,  and  the 
career  of  its  Inquisition  merges  into  that  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom.   It  need  not,  therefore,  be  pursued  separately  further. 


wsB  burned  at  Lavanr,  while  in  other  cases  the  mother,  or  the  &ther,  or  both 
were  heretics  (Doat,  XXXH.  258-63). 

Many  examples  of  donatiooa  and  sales  are  preserved  in  the  Doat  coUection 
I  may  instance  T.  XXXI.  fol.  171,  237,  255 ;  T.  XXXII.  fol.  46,  58,  55,  57,  64,  67 
69,  244,  etc 

In  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown  in  Aquitaine  the  same  process  wai 
going  on,  though  in  a  minor  degree  (Rymer,  Fcedera,  IlL  408). 

•  ColL  Doat,  XXXIT.  300,  316. 
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ALTHOUGH  Catharism  never  obtained  in  tho  North  suflRcicnt  foot- 
bold  to  render  it  threatening  to  tho  Church,  j'et  the  crusades  and 
the  efforts  which  followcti  tho  pacification  of  1229  must  have 
driven  many  heretics  to  seek  refurje  in  places  where  they  might 
escape  suspicion.  In  orgiinizin;^  persecution  in  tho  Souths  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  supervision  more  watchful 
than  episcopal  negligence  was  likely  to  supply,  over  the  regions 
whithor  heretics  might  rt\'  Avhen  pursue<l  at  home,  or  the  efforts 
made  in  Langue<loc  would  only  be  scattering  the  infection.  Vigi- 
lant guardians  of  the  faith  were  consequently  requisite  in  lands 
where  heretics  were  few  and  hidden,  as  well  aa  in  those  where  they 
were  numerous  and  enjoyed  protection  from  noble  and  city.  Under 
the  pious  king,  St.  Louis,  avIki  doolurtti  that  the  only  argumt^nt  a 
layman  could  use  with  a  heretic  was  to  thrust  a  sword  into  him 
up  to  the  hilt,  they  were  sure  of  ample  support  from  the  secular 
power.* 

Accordingly  when,  in  1233,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Cella  and  GuilJem  Arnaud  as  inquisitors  in  Tou- 
louse, a  similar  tentative  effort  was  made  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Here  also  it  was  the  Dominican  Order  which  was 
called  upon  to  fumisli  the  necessary  zealots.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  induce  the  Friars  of  Franche- 
Comt^  to  undertake  the  work.  In  western  Burgundy,  however, 
tho  Church  was  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  proper  instrument. 
Like  Rainerio  Sacconc»  Frcre  Robert,  known  as  le  Bugre^  had  been 
a  Patarin.  The  peculiar  fitness  tlicnce  derived  for  detecting  the 
hidden  heretic  was  rendered  still  more  effective  by  the  special 
gift  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed,  of  being  able  to  recognize 


•  Joinvillc,  P.  I.  (Ed.  1785,  p.  23). 
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them  !>y  their  spocoh  and  carriage.  In  a<ldition,  he  was  f\iii 
the  work  by  the  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  convert,  by  his  learning, 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  bis  mercilessness.  When,  early  in  1233, 
instructions  to  persecute  heresy  were  sent  to  the  Prior  of  Besan^on, 
Robert  was  nominated  to  represent  him  and  act  as  his  substitute; 
and,  eager  to  manifest  his  zeal,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  de- 
scent ujK)n  I^  Charite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  place  was 
notorious  as  a  centre  of  heresy  in  the  twelfth  century',  antl  that  re- 
peatwl  efforts  had  bwn  nuuie  to  [)urify  it.  Th(».se  luul  pnjve«l  fruit- 
lees  against  the  stubbornness  of  the  misbelievers,  and  Frere  Robert 
found  Stephen,  the  Cluniac  prior,  vainly  endeavoring  to  win  or 
force  them  over.  The  new  intjuisitor  seems  to  have  been  armed 
with  no  special  powers,  but  his  energy  speedily  made  a  profound 
impresai(jn,  and  heretics  came  forward  and  confessed  their  errors 
in  crowds,  husbands  and  wives,  paj'ents  and  children,  accusing 
themselves  and  each  other  without  reserve,  lie  reported  to  Greg- 
ory IX.  that  the  reality  was  far  worse  than  had  been  rumored; 
that  the  whole  to^vn  was  a  stinking  nest  of  heretical  wickedn^a, 
whore  the  Cathohc  faith  was  almost  wholly  set  aside  and  the  peo- 
ple in  their  secret  conventicles  had  thrown  off  its  yoke.  Under  a 
specious  appearance  of  piety  they  deceived  the  wisest,  and  their 
earnest  missionary  efforts,  extending  over  the  whole  of  France, 
were  seducing  souls  from  Flanders  to  Britamiy.  Uncertain  as  to 
his  authority,  he  applied  to  Gregory  for  instructions  and  was  told 
to  act  energetically  in  conjunction  with  thebishops.  and,  under  the 
statutes  i^ecently  issued  by  the  lloly  See,  to  extirpate  heresy  thor- 
oughly from  the  whole  region,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  coercing  it  if  noccssjiry  with  the  censures  of  the  Chuivh.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  measures  Xloliert  adopted, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  this  stimulus,  and  clothed 
with  this  authority,  he  was  active  and  unsparing.  His  crazy  fanati- 
cism probably  exaggerated  greatly  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  con- 
founded the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  in  whoso  province  La  Charity  lay,  expoB|^| 
laled  with  Givgory  upon  this  interference  witli  his  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  other  ])relates,  alarmed  at  the  9^^ 

•  Alberic  Triom  Foot.  Chrou.  ann.  1536.— Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  OavdemuM^ 
19  Ap.  1333  fKipoIl  I-  l^-B).— Raynald.  aon.  1333,  No.  69. 
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thority  given  to  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Paris  to  appoint  in- 
quisitors for  all  ix>rtions  of  the  kingdom.  They  assured  the  poj>e 
that  there  was  no  heresy  in  their  provinces  and  no  necessity  for 
these  extraordinary  measures.  Gregory  thereupon  revoked  all 
oommissions  early  in  February,  1234,  and  urged  the  prelates  to  bo 
vigilant,  recommending  them  to  make  use  of  Dominicans  in  all 
cases  where  action  api>eared  desiralile,  as  the  friars  were  specially 
skilled  in  the  refutation  of  heresy.  Had  Robert  been  an  ordinary 
man  this  might  have  postponed  for  some  time  the  extension  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France,  but  he  was  too  ardent  to  be  repressed.  In 
June,  1234,  we  find  St.  Louis  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  heretics 
in  prison  at  St.  Pierre-le-Moutier,  near  Nevera,  which  would  seem 
as  tliough  FK're  Hubert  hud  8ucceede<l  in  getting  to  work  again 
on  his  old  field  of  operations.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  idle 
elsewhere.  King  Louis  furni?;he<l  him  with  an  anneal  guard  to 
protect  hira  irom  the  enmitits  wJiich  he  ai'oused,  and,  secure  in  the 
roval  favor,  ho  traversed  the  country  carrying  terror  everywiiere. 
At  Peronne  he  imrned  five  victims;  at  Elincourt,  four,  besides 
a  pregnant  woman  who  was  spared  for  a  time  at  the  intercession 
of  the  queen.  His  methods  were  speedy,  for  before  Lent  was  out 
we  find  him  at  Cambrai,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  three  bishops,  he  burned  about  twenty  and 
condemned  othei's  to  crosses  and  prison.  Thence  he  hastened  to 
Douai,  whore,  in  May,  he  had  tho  satisfaction  of  burning  ten  more, 
and  condemning  numerous  others  to  crosses  and  prison  in  the  pres- 
ice  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  sundry 
lops  and  an  immense  multituile  who  crowded  to  the  spectacle. 
Thence  he  hurried  to  Lille,  where  more  executions  followed.  All 
this  was  sufficient  to  convince  Gregorj^  that  he  had  been  misin- 
forraed  as  to  tlie  absence  of  hei^esy.  Undisturbed  by  the  severe 
experience  which  he  had  just  undergone  with  a  similar  a^wstle  of 
jrsecution,  Conrad  of  31ai*burg,  we  find  him,  in  August,  1235,  ex- 
itedly  announcing  to  the  Dominican  provincial  that  God  had  re- 
vealed to  him  that  the  whole  of  France  was  boihiig  with  the  venom 
of  heretical  reptiles,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  must 
be  resumed  with  loosened  rein.  Frt^re  Robert  was  to  be  commis- 
sione*!  again,  with  fitting  colleagues  to  scour  the  whole  kingdom, 
aided  by  the  prelates,  so  that  innocence  should  not  suffer  nor  guilt 
escape.     The  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  strictly  ordered  to  lend  effl- 
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cient  help  to  Hobert,  whom  God  had  gifted  with  especial  grace  in 
these  matters,  and  Robert  himself  was  honored  with  a  special  papal 
commission  empowering  him  to  act  througiinut  tlie  whole  (jf  France. 
The  pope,  moreover,  spuiTed  him  on  with  exhortations  to  spare  no 
labor  in  the  work,  and  not  to  shrink  from  martyrdom  if  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.* 

This  was  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames.  Robert's  untompered 
fanaticism  had  re4juired  no  stimulus,  and  now  it  raged  beyond  all 
bounds.  The  kingdom,  V>y  Gregory's  tlioughtless  zeal,  was  delivered 
up  to  one  who  was  little  l>etter  than  a  madman.  Supported  by 
the  piety  of  St.  Louis,  the  prelates  were  obliged  to  aid  him  and 
carry  out  his  behests,  and  for  several  years  he  traversed  the  prov- 
inces of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  France  with  none  to 
curb  or  oppose  him.  The  crazy  ardor  of  such  a  man  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  discriminating  or  to  require  much  proof  of  guilt.  Those 
whom  he  designated  as  heretics  had  the  alternative  of  abjuration 
with  perpetual  imi)risonment  or  of  the  stake — varie<l  occasionally 
with  burial  alive.  In  one  term  of  two  or  three  months  he  is  said 
to  have  thus  despatched  about  fifty  unfortunates  of  either  sex,  and 
the  "whole  number  of  his  victims  during  his  unchecked  career  of 
several  years  must  have  been  large.  The  terror  spread  by  his  ar- 
bitmry  and  pitiless  proceedings  rendered  him  formidable  to  high 
and  low  alike,  until  at  length  the  evident  confounding  of  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty  raised  a  clamor  to  which  even  Gregory  IX. 
was  forced  to  listen.  An  investigation  was  held  in  1238  which 
exposed  his  misdeeds,  though  not  before  he  had  time,  in  1239,  to 
bum  a  number  of  heretics  at  Montraorillon  in  Vienne,  and  twenty- 
seven,  or,  accoi-ding  to  other  accounts,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
at  Mont-Wimer — the  original  seat  of  Catharism  in  the  eleventh 
century — where,  at  this  holocaust  pleasing  to  God,  there  were  j)re8- 
ent  the  King  of  Navarre  with  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  nobles  and 
a  multitude  wildly  estimated  at  seven  hundretl  thousand  souls. 
Robert's  commission  was  withdra^vn,  and  he  expiated  his  insane 
cruelties  in  perpetual  prison.    The  case  ought  to  have  proved,  like 

•  Greg.  PP.  IX,  Bull.  0/im,  4  Feb.  1234 ;  Ejusd.  Bull.  Dudvm,  21  Aag.  1285 ; 
Ejusd.  Bull.  Quo  inter  eaUrat,  23  Aug.  1235 ;  Ejusd.  Bull.  Dudum,  23  Aug.  1235 
(Ripoll  1.80-1).— Potthast  No.  9386.— Chron.  breve  Lobieus.  ann.  1285  (Martene 
TlieB.  in.  U27).— D.  Bouquet,  XXH.  570.— Chron.  Rimfee  de  Philippe  Mouflket, 
T.  28871-29025.— Alberic.  Trium  Font.  ann.  1285. 
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that  of  Connul  of  Marburg,  a  wholesome  warning.  Unfortunately 
the  spirit  >vhich  ho  hail  arousod  survived  him,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  after  his  fall  active  |>ersecution  raged  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Loire,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  was  full  of  heretics.* 

The  unlucky  termination  of  Robert's  career  did  not  affect  his 
colleague-s,  and  thenceforth  the  Inquisition  was  permanently  estab- 
lished throughout  France  in  Dominican  hands.  The  pi-elates  at 
first  were  stiniulatr<l  to  some  show  of  rivalry  in  the  performance 
of  their  negliit^Ml  duties.  Thus  the  provincial  council  of  Tours,  in 
li!39,  eudejivort'd  to  revive  the  foi-gotten  system  of  synodal  wit- 
nesses. Every  bishop  was  instructed  to  appoint  in  each  parish 
three  clerks — or,  if  such  could  not  be  ha<l,  three  laymen  worthy  of 
trust — who  were  to  be  sworn  to  reveal  to  the  oHiciuls  all  ecclesi- 
astical offences,  especially  those  concerning  the  faith.  Such  de- 
vices, however,  were  too  cumbrous  and  obsolete  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  a  crime  so  sedulously  and  so  easily  concealeil  as  heresy, 
even  if  the  prehites  had  been  zealous  and  earnest  persecutors.  The 
Dominicans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  iield,  always  on 
the  alert,  tmvelling  from  jflace  to  place,  scrutinizing  and  question- 
ings se;u-ching  the  truth  and  dragging  it  from  unwilling  hearts. 
Tet  scarce  a  trace  of  their  strenuous  labors  has  been  left  to  us. 
Heretics  throughout  the  North  were  comparatively  few  and  scat- 
tere<l ;  the  chroniclers  of  the  pcriml  take  no  note  of  their  discovery 
and  punishment,  nor  even  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
itself.  That  a  few  friars  should  be  deputed  to  the  duty  of  hunt- 
ing heretics  was  too  unimpressive  a  fact  to  be  worthy  of  record. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  pious  King  Louis  welcomed  them  in 
his  old  hereditary  dominions,  as  he  did  in  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritories of  Ivanguedoc,  and  stimulated  their  zeal  by  defraying  their 
expenses.    In  the  accounts  of  the  royal  bailhs  for  1248  we  find  en- 


•  Chron.  8.  Mt'dftnli  Siiessionens.  (D'Achcry,  IT.  491). — Cone,  Treviren*.  acn. 
1238,  c.  31  (Mnrtene  Ampl.  CoH.  Yl\.  130).— Wadding.  Annnl.  ann.  1286,  No.  8.— 
Meyeri  Annnl.  Flandrens.  Liix  viii.  finn.  123H.— Rjiynald.  unn.  1238,  No.  53.— Matt. 
PhH-s  ann.  1236, 1238,  pp.  203.  326  (Ed.  1044).— Climn.  Gnufri.li  de  CoHone  ann. 
1239  (Bouquet,  XXII.  3}.— AlbcricTrium  Font.  Chron.  ann.  1239.— Cliron.  Rim6e 
de  Phil,  do  Mousket.  t.  30525-34. 

Prfcre  Bremond  endeavors  to  clear  Robert's  fame  from  the  ftccusations  brought 
against  hiro  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  states  that  he  died  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Jacqaea  in  Paris  in  1235. 
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tries  of  sums  disbursed  for  them  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Tssoudun,  Sen- 
lis,  Amiens,  Tours,  Y^vre-l€-Chatol,  Eeanmont,  St.  Quentin,  Laon, 
and  Macon,  showing  that  his  Hberahty  furnished  them  with  means 
to  do  their  work,  not  only  in  the  domains  of  the  crown,  but  in 
those  of  the  great  vassals;  and  these  items  further  illustrate  their 
activity  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  That  their  shaq^  pursuit 
rendered  heresy  unsafe  is  seen  in  tho  permission  already  alluded 
to,  in  1255,  to  pui'sue  their  quaiTy  across  the  border  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alphonso  of  Toulouse,  thus  disregarding  the  limitations 
of  inquisitorial  clistricts.* 

This  shows  us  that  already  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  or- 
ganized in  a  systematic  manner.  In  Provence,  where  Pons  de 
TEsparre,  the  Dominican  prior,  had  at  tirat  carried  on  a  kind  of  vol- 
unteer chase  after  heretics,  we  see  an  inquisitor  officially  acting  in 
1245.  This  district,  comprising  the  whole  southeastern  portion  of 
modem  France,  with  Savoy,  was  contided  to  tho  Franciscans,  In 
!2G6,  when  they  Avero  engaged  in  Marseilles  in  mortal  strife  with 
the  Dominicans,  the  business  of  jxirsecution  would  seem  to  have 
been  neglected,  for  we  find  Clement  IV.  ordering  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Victor  to  make  provision  for  extirpating  the  numerous  here- 
tics of  the  valley  of  Rousset,  where  they  had  a  dependency.  The 
Inquisition  of  Provence  was  extended  in  1288  over  Avignon  and 
the  Comtjit  Venaissin,  whoso  governor  was  ordered  to  defray  from 
the  confiscations  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  inquisitors,  Bertrand 
de  Cigotier  and  Guillom  de  Saint-Marcel,  In  12^2  Dauphino  was 
likewise  included,  thus  com]>leting  the  organization  in  the  terri- 
tories east  of  the  Rhone.  Tho  attenti(m  of  tho  inquisitors  was 
specially  called  to  the  superstition  which  led  many  Christians  to 
frequent  tho  Jewish  synagogues  with  lighted  candles,  offering  ob- 
lations and  watching  through  the  vigils  of  the  Sabbath,  when  af- 
flicted with  sickness  or  other  tribulations,  anxious  for  friends  at 
sea  or  for  approaching  chiklbirth.  AH  such  observances,  even  in 
Jews,  wore  idolatry  and  hci-esy,  and  those  who  practised  them  were 
to  be  duly  prosecuted. f 


•  Concil.  Turonens.  ann.  1239,  c.  1.— D.  Bouquet,  XXI.  202,  264,  268, 278, 974, 
B7«,  280,  281.-RipoU  I.  278-4. 

t  CoH.  DoRt,  XXXI.  68.— Martene  CoH.  jVmplI.  1384.— Wadding.  AnnaLwiDu 
1388,  No.  14,  IS ;  aim.  1200,  No.  3. 5,  6 ;  ann.  1292,  No.  3. 
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With  this  exception  the  whole  of  Franco  was  confided  to  the 
Dominicaus.  In  1253  a  bull  of  Innoceut  IV.  renders  the  Proving 
c[aJj>f^aiJ8^preme,over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  including  the 
territories  of  Alphonse  of  Toulouse.  Numerous  bulls  follow  during 
the  aext  few  years  which  speak  of  the  growth  of  heresy  requiring 
increased  effoila  for  its  8uj>pifssion  and  of  tlie  solicitude  of  King 
Louis  that  the  luquisitiou  should  be  etfcctive.  Elaborate  instruc- 
tions are  sent  for  its  managemeut,  and  various  changes  are  made 
and  unmade  In  a  manner  to  show  that  a  watchful  eye  wa£  kept  on 
the  institution  in  France,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  effort  to 
render  it  as  efficient  its  possible.  By  a  papal  brief  of  1255  we  see 
that  at  that  time  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc  was  independent 
of  the  Paris  provincial;  in  1257  it  is  again  luider  his  autliority; 
in  1201  it  is  once  more  removed,  and  in  120-1  it  is  restored  to  him — i 
a  provision  which  became  final,  rendering  him  in  some  sort  a  grand- k 
inquisitor  for  the  whole  of  Fmnce.  In  1^55  the  Fninciscan  pro-l 
vinciai  was  adjoined  to  the  Dominican,  thus  dividing  the  functions 
between  the  two  Ordera;  but  this  an*angement,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, does  not  seem  to  have  ^vorked  well,  and  in  1250  we  find 
the  power  again  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans, 
The  number  of  inquisitors  to  be  appointed  was  always  strictly 
limited  by  the  popes,  and  it  varied  with  the  apparent  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  also  with  the  extent  of  ten'itory.  In  1256  only 
two  are  B{)eciiied;  in  1258  this  is  pronounced  insufficient  for  so 
extensive  a  region,  and  the  provincial  is  empowered  to  appoint 
four  more.  In  1261,  when  Languedoc  was  withdrawn,  the  num- 
ber is  reduce<l  to  two;  in  12GC  it  is  increased  to  four,  exclusive  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  to  whom  in  1267  associates  were  ad- 
joined, and  in  1273  the  number  was  made  six,  including  Langue- 
doc, but  excluding  Prt>vence.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  final 
organization,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Northern  kingdom 
was  divided  into  districts,  strictly  delimitated  as  those  of  the 
South* 

The  Inquisition  at  Besanyon  appears  to  have  been  at  first  in- 


•  Arch,  do  Tlnq.  de  Oarc.  (Doat  XXXI.  90 ;  XXXTL  41).— Wadding.  Annal. 
Min.  12S6,  No.  14.— Raynald.  ann.  1255,  No.  33.— Arch.  Nat.  de  France,  J.  431, 
No.  aO,  31, 34, 85,  86  — RipoU  I.  273^.  291, 363,472,  512 ;  a  29.— M8S.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonda  latlo^No.  14930,  fol.  230.— Martcne  Thesaar.  V.  1814, 1617.  i 
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dependent  of  that  of  Paris.  After  the  failure  to  establish  it  in 
1233  it  seems  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  until  1247,  when  Inno- 
cent IV.  orderoil  the  Prior  of  Besanyon  to  send  friars  thronghout 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  next 
year  John  Count  of  Burgundy  urged  greater  activity,  but  his  zeal 
does  not  serni  to  have  botm  8up])Ioniented  with  liberality,  and  in 
1255  the  Doiuinieaus  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  thankless  task, 
which  proved  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Alexander  IVJ 
acceded  to  their  request.  There  are  some  evidences  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion being  in  openition  there  about  1283,  and  in  1290  Nicholas  IV". 
ordered  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to  select  three  inquisitors  to  serve 
in  the  dioceses  of  Be^siinvon,  Geneva,  I^usanne,  Sion,  Metz,  Toul 
and  Verdun,  tlius  placing  Ix)rraine  and  the  French  Cantons  of' 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  Francho  Comte,  under  tiie  Inquisition  of 
France,  an  anungement  which  seems  to  have  Uisted  for  more  than 
a  century.^  ^M 

Little  remains  to  us  of  the  organization  thus  perfected  overtheJ^^ 
wide  territory  sti-etcliing  fix>m  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Rhine. 
The  laborei-s  were  vigorous,  and  labored  according  to  the  light 
which  was  in  them,  but  the  men  and  tlieir  act*  are  burietl  beneath 
the  dust  of  the  forgotten  past.    That  they  did  their  duty  is  visible 
in  the  fact  that  heresy  makes  so  little  figure  in  Franco,  and  that 
the  slow  but  remorseless  extermination  of  Catharism  in  T-angue- 
doc  was  not  accompanied  by  its  }>erpetuation  in  the  North.     "We 
hear  constantly  of  refugees  from  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  flying 
for  safety  to  Lombardy  and  even  to  Sicily,  but  never  to  Touraine 
or  Champagne,  nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
earnest  missionaries  of  Catharism  sought  converts  beyond  the       . 
Cevennes.    This  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  vigilance  of  the^| 
inquisitors,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch.     Chance  has  preserved  ^^ 
for  us  as  models  in  a  book  of  formulas  some  documents  issued  by 
Frere  ^Siinon  Duval,  in  1277  and  127S,  which  afford  us  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  at  his  proceeiiinga  and  oiiable  us  to  estimate  the  activ- 
ity requisite  for  the  functions  of  hia  office.     He  styles  himself 
inquisitor  ''  m  re^7io  Franeice^^  which  indicates  that  his  commis- 
sion extended  throughout  the  kingdom  north  of  Languedoc,  and 


•  Hi  poll  L  179,  183;  H.  29.— Potth&at  No.  15995.— Lib.  Sentt  Inq.  Tol( 
pp.  253-4, 
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he  speaks  of  himself  as  acting  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  author- 
ity and  royal  power,  showing  tliat  Philippe  le  Kanli  had  dutifully 
tcorami&sioneil  him  to  summon  the  whole  forces  of  the  State  to  his 
laesistance  when  re<]uisite.  November  23,  l'i77,  he  gives  public 
notice  that  two  canons  of  Liege,  Suger  de  Verbanquo  and  Berner 
de  Niville,  had  fled  on  being  suspected  of  heresy,  and  he  cites  them 

appear  for  trial  at  St.  Quentin  in  Vcrmandois  on  the  23d  of 
the  ensuing  Jarmary.  This  trial  was  apjiarently  post^x^ned,  for 
on  January  21, 12TS,  we  find  him  summoning  the  people  and  clergy 
of  Caen  to  attend  his  sennon  on  the  23d.  Hero  he  at  least  found 
fan  apostate  Jewess  who  tied,  and  we  have  his  proclamation  calling 
upon  every  one  Ui  aid  Copin,  sergeant  of  the  Hailli  of  Caen,  w]»o 
had  been  despatched  in  her  pursuit.  Frere  Duval  was  apparently 
making  an  extended  inquest,  for  July  5  he  summons  the  people 
and  clergy  of  Orleans  to  attend  his  sennon  on  the  7th.  A  fort- 
night later  he  is  back  in  Normandy  and  has  discovered  a  nest  of 
heretics  near  Evreux,  for  on  July  21  we  have  his  citation  of  thir- 
teen persons  from  a  little  village  liard  by  to  appear  befom  him. 
Tliese  fragmentary  and  accidental  remains  show  that  his  life  was 
a  busy  one  and  that  his  labors  were  not  unfruitful.  A  letter  of 
the  young  Pliilippe  le  Bel,  in  February,  1285,  to  his  officials  in 
Champagne  and  Brie,  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  the  inquis- 
itor Frere  Guillaume  d'Auxen-e,  indicates  that  those  provinces 
wore  about  to  undergo  a  searching  examination.* 

The  inquisitors  of  France  complained  that  their  work  was  im- 
peded by  the  universal  right  of  as^'^luni  which  gave  protection  to 
criminals  who  succeeded  in  entering  a  church.  No  officer  of  the 
law  dared  to  follow  and  make  an  an'cst  within  the  sacred  walls, 
for  a  violation  of  this  prixalege  entailed  excommunication,  remov- 
able onl}'  after  exemplary  punishment.  Heretics  Avere  not  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  imniuuity  thus  mercifully  aflfonled 
by  the  Church  which  they  had  wrongetl,  and  in  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  inquisitors  there  was 
apparently  no  effort  made  to  restrict  the  abuse.  Afai'tin  IV.  was 
accordingly  appealed  to,  and  in  1281  he  issued  a  buU  addressed  to 
all  the  prelates  of  France,  declaring  that  such  perversion  of  the 


"  MarteDe  Thesaur.  V.  1809,  1811-13.— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcasa.  qjoot, 
XXXIl.  127). 
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right  of  asylum  w^s  no  longer  to  bo  permitted ;  that  in  such  cases 
the  inquisitoi-s  were  to  hare  full  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  faith, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  imjieded  in  the  j>erforraance  of  their 
duty,  they  were  to  be  aided  in  every  way.  The  special  mention  in 
tliis  bull  of  apostate  Jews  along  with  other  heretics  indi«ites  that 
this  unfortunate  class  formotl  a  notable  portion  of  the  objects  of 
inquisitorial  zeal.  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  were  burned  or  other- 
wise penanced  in  Paris  between  13o7  and  1310.  * 

There  was  one  class  of  offenders  who  would  have  afforded  the 
Inquisition  an  ample  Held  for  itii  activity,  hud  it  lMH»n  dispostni  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  By  the  canons,  any  one  who  had  en- 
dure<l  excommunication  for  a  year  without  submission  and  seeking 
absolution  was  pronounced  suspect  of  heresy,  and  we  have  seen 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1207,  directing  the  inquisitors  of  Carcassonne  to 
prosecute  the  authorities  of  Beziers  for  this  cause.  Tlie  land  was 
full  of  such  excommunicates,  for  the  shocking  abuse  of  the  anath- 
ema by  priest  and  prelate  for  pei*sonal  interests  hud  indurateil  the 
people,  and  in  a  countless  number  of  cases  absolution  was  only  to 
be  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  rights  which  even  faithful  sons  of 
the  Chui'ch  were  not  prepared  to  make.  This  growing  disregard 
of  the  censure  was  aggravating  to  the  last  degree,  but  the  inquisi- 
tors do  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  come  forward  in  aid  of 
the  secular  clergy,  nor  did  the  latter  call  upon  them  for  assistance. 
In  1301  the  Council  of  lieims  tlirected  that  procee<^iings  should  be 
commenced,  when  it  next  should  meet*  against  all  who  had  been 
under  excommunication  for  two  years,  as  being  suspect  of  heresy ; 
and  in  1303  it  called  upon  all  such  to  come  forwai-d  and  purge 
themselves  of  the  suspicion,  but  the  court  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done  Wiis  that  of  the  bishops  and  not  of  the  Inquisition.  Mutual 
jealousy  was  seemingly  too  strong  to  admit  of  such  co-operation.f 


In  1308  we  hear  of  a  certain  Etienne  de  Verberie  of  Soissons, 
accused  before  the  inquisitor  of  bhusphcraous  ex])re6sion3  concern- 
ing the  body  of  Chri.st.  lie  allegotl  drunkenness  in  excuse,  and 
was  mercifully  tivated.     Shortly  afterwards  occurred  the  fir«t 


•  RipoU  IL  1.— Otiin.  Nanpiac.  Coiitin.  nnn.  1307,  1310. 
t  Murtene  Arapl.  Collect  VU.  132.'5-7.     Of.  ConciL  Trideot.  Sen.  XXT.  Dc 
cnt.  Reform,  c,  3. 
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formal  atUo  defd  of  which  we  have  cognizance  at  Paris,  on  May 
31,  1310.  A  renegade  Jew  was  burnecl,  but  the  principl  victim 
^Was  Marguerite  de  Hainault,  or  la  Porete.  She  is  ilescribed  as  a 
!**  heguiiie  den/t'^se^''*  the  first  apostle  in  France  of  the  German  sect 
of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whom  we  shall  consider  more  fully 
hereafter.  Uer  chief  error  was  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
in  Divine  love,  could  yield  without  sin  or  I'omorse  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  flesh,  and  she  regarded  with  insufficient  veneration 
the  sacrilice  of  the  altar.  She  had  written  a  book  to  propagate 
these  drxitrinos  which  had,  before  the  year  1305,  I>ec3n  condemned 
us  heretical  and  burned  by  Gui  11. j  Bishop  of  Canibrai.  He  had 
leroifully  spared  her,  while  forl»idding  her  under  pain  of  the  stake 
'from  circulating  it  in  future  or  disseminating  its  doctrines.  In 
spite  of  this  she  had  again  been  brought  before  Gui's  successor, 
PhilipiHJ  de  Marigny,  and  the  Inquisitor  of  Ix)rrAine,  for  sprea^ling 
it  among  the  simple  folk  called  Begghards,  and  she  had  again 
escaped.  Unwearied  in  her  missionary  work,  she  had  even  ven- 
tured to  present  the  forbidden  volume  to  Jean,  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
without  suiToring  the  penalty  due  to  her  obstinacy.  In  130S  she 
extended  her  propaganda  to  Paris  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frei^e 
Goillaurae  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor,  before  whom  she  persistently 
refused  to  take  the  preliminary  oath  requisite  to  her  examination. 
He  was  probal^ly  too  preoccupied  witli  the  affair  of  the  Templars 
to  give  her  prompt  justice,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  lay  in 
the  inquisitorial  dungeons  under  the  consequent  excommunication. 
Tliis  wouhl  alone  have  sufticeti  for  her  conviction  as  an  impenitent 
heretic,  but  her  previims  career  rendered  her  a  relajwed  heretia 
Instead  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  as  was  customary  in 
Languedoc,  the  inquisitor  laid  a  ^vritten  statement  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  canonists  of  the  University,  who  unanimously  decided, 
May  30,  that  if  the  facts  as  stated  were  true,  she  was  a  relapsed 
heretic,  to  be  relaxed  to  the  socular  ann.  Accortlingly,  on  May 
31,  she  waa  handed  over,  witli  the  customar}-  adjuration  for  mercy, 
to  the  prev»>t  of  Paris,  who  duly  burned  her  the  next  da}',  when 
her  noble  manifestation  of  devotion  moved  tlie  people  to  tears  of 
»mpafision.  Another  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
lerite,  a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  named  Giiion  de  Cres- 
scmfiSBart.  Ho  had  endeavored  to  save  Marguerite  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  being  seized  had,  like  her, 
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refused  to  take  the  oath  during  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 
His  brain  seems  to  have  turned  during  his  detention,  for  at  length 
he  astonished  the  inquisitor  by  proclaiming  himself  the  Angel  of 
Philadelphia  and  an  envoy  of  God,  who  alone  could  save  mankind. 
The  inquisitor  in  vain  jwintecl  out  that  this  was  a  function  reserved 
solely  for  the  pope,  and  as  Guion  would  not  withdraw  his  claims 
he  was  convicted  as  a  lieretic.  For  some  reason,  however,  not 
R[)ecifie<l  in  the  sentence,  he  was  only  condemned  to  degradation 
fixjm  orders  and  to  por})etual  imprisonment.* 

The  next  case  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  tlie  Sieur  de  Partenay, 
in  1323,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Its  importance 
to  us  lies  in  its  revealing  the  enormous  and  almost  irresponsible 
authority  wielded  by  the  Inquisition  at  this  period.  The  most 
powerful  noble  of  Poitou,  when  designated  as  a  heretic  by  Frcre 
Maurice,  the  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  the  Temple  by  the  king,  and  all  his  estates  are  sequestrated  to 
await  the  rcsidt.  Fortunately  for  Partenay  he  had  a  large  circle 
of  inHuential  friends  and  kindre<l,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Noy- 
on»  who  l;iln»red  strenuously  in  his  behalf.  He  was  able  to  a[)]»eal 
to  the  pope,  alleging  pei-sonal  hatred  on  the  piirt  of  Frure  Maurice; 
he  was  sent  un<ler  guard  to  Avignon,  where  his  friends  succeeded 
in  inducing  John  XXIL  to  assign  certain  bishops  as  assessors  to 
try  the  c^ise  with  the  inquisitor,  and  after  infinite  delays  he  was 
at  length  set  free — probably  not  witlmut  the  use  of  means  which 
greatly  diminished  his  wealth.  When  such  a  man  could  be  so 
handlwl  at  the  mere  woi-d  of  an  angry  friar,  meaner  victims  stood 
little  chance.f  This  case  in  the  North  and  the  close  of  Bernard 
Gui's  career  in  Toulouse,  about  the  same  time,  mark  the  apogee 
of  the  Inquisition  in  France.  Thenceforth  we  have  to  follow  its 
decbne. 

Yet  for  some  years  longer  there  was  a  show  of  activity  at  Car- 
cassonne, where  Ilenri  de  Chamay  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  older  inquisitors.  January  16,  i;J29,  in  conjunction  with  Pierre 
Bruni  ho  celebrate<l  an  auto  de  fe  at  Pamicrs,  where  thirty-five 
persons  were  pennitted  to  lay  aside  crosses,  and  twelve  were  re- 

•  Arch.  Nat.  tie  France,  J.  428,  No.  15, 10  W«.— GuiUel.  Nangiac  Contin.  ann. 
1808.  1310.— Uriiiulus  CUroniques,  V.  188. 

t  Guillcl.  Naugi&c.  Coutiu.  add.  1333.— Grandcs  Cbroniqucs,  V.  273-4.— Chron. 
Johann.  a  Victor.  ContiD.  ann.  1328  (Bouquet,  XXI.  681). 
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/eased  from  prison  with  crosses,  six  were  pardoned,  seven  were 
coiulenined  to  perpetual  Imprisonmont,  together  with  four  false 
witnesses,  eight  had  arbitrary  penances  assigned  them,  four  dead 
persons  were  sentencetl,  and  a  friar  and  a  priest  were  degraded. 
As  the  see  of  Pamiers,  to  which  this  auto  was  confined,  was  a  small 
one,  the  nimiber  of  sentences  uttered  indiciites  active  work.  De- 
cember 12,  of  the  same  year,  Henri  de  Chamay  held  another  at 
Narbonne,  where  the  fate  of  some  forty  delinquents  was  decided. 
Then,  Jannar}'  7,  1329,  he  held  another  at  Panuei*s;  May  11>,  one 
at  Heziors;  September  8,  one  at  Carcassonne,  where  six  unfortu- 
nates were  burned  and  twenty-one  condemned  to  perpetual  prison. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  burned  thi*ee  at  Albi,  and  towanls  the  end 
of  the  year  he  held  another  a\Uo  at  a  place  not  named,  wliere  eight 
persons  were  sentenced  to  prison,  three  to  prison  in  chains,  and 
two  were  bume<l.  Some  collisions  seem  to  have  occurred  about 
this  time  with  the  royal  officials,  for,  in  1334,  the  inquisitors  com- 
plained to  Philippe  de  Valois  that  their  functions  were  impelled, 
and  Philippe  issued  orders  to  the  seneschals  of  Nimes,  Toulouse, 
and  Carcassonne  that  the  Inquisition  must  be  maintained  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  privileges.* 

Activity  continued  for  some  little  time  longer,  but  the  records 
have  perislicd  which  would  supply  the  iletails.  We  liapjxin  to  have 
the  accounts  of  the  Senechaussee  of  Toulouse,  for  1337,  which  show 
that  Pierre  Bruni,  the  inquisitor,  was  by  no  means  idle.  The  re- 
ceiver of  confiscations  enumemtes  the  estates  of  thirty  heretics  from 
which  collections  are  in  hand ;  there  was  an  anU)  defe  eelcbrate<l  and 
paid  for;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  inquisitorial  jail  is  stated 
at  eighty-two,  but  as  their  maintenance  during  eleven  months 
amounted  to  the  sura  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  li\Tes  four- 
teen sols,  tlic  average  number  at  tliree  deniers  per  diem  must  have 
been  ninety.  The  terrible  vicissitudes  of  the  English  war  doubt- 
soon  afterwards  slackened  the  energy  of  the  intpn'sitors,  but 
we  know  that  there  were  autoB  defe  celebrated  at  Carcassonne  in 
1^40,  1357,  and  1383,  and  one  at  Toulouse  in  1374.  The  office  of 
inquisitor  continued  to  be  filled,  but  its  functions  diminished  greatly 
in  importance,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  fact  that  it  is  related  of 


•  Con.  Doat,  XXVn.  119,  132.  140,  148,  156,  178,  182,  IflS,  232.— Vaisaette, 
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Pierre  de  Mercalme,  who  was  Provincial  of  Toulouse  from  1850  to 
1363f  that  during  more  than  two  yciirs  of  this  pcriaJ  he  also  served 
as  iuquisitur.* 

In  the  North  we  hear  little  of  the  Inquisition  daring  this 
period.  The  English  wars,  in  fact,  mast  have  seriously  interfered 
with  its  activity,  but  we  have  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  neglect- 
ing its  duty  in  a  complaint  made  by  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to 
Clement  VI..  in  1351,  that  the  practice  of  excepting  the  territories 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  from  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  de- 
prived the  provinces  of  Touraine  and  Maine  of  the  blessings  of  the 
institution  and  allowed  heresy  to  flourish  there,  whereupon  the 
pope  promptly  extended  the  authority  of  FnJ're  Guillaume  Chev- 
alier and  of  all  future  inquiaitoi-s  tu  those  rogions.f 

With  the  retiun  of  peiice  imder  Charles  le  Sage  the  Inquisition 
had  fi-eer  scope.  The  Eogghards,  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
undeterred  by  the  martyrdom  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  had  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  secret.  In  September,  1365,  Urban  V.  notified 
the  prehites  and  inquisitors  throughout  France  that  they  were  ao- 
tively  at  work  propagating  their  doctrines,  and  he  sent  detailed 
information  as  tt>  their  tenets  and  the  places  where  they  were  to 
be  found  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  with  orders  to  communicate  it  to 
bis  fellow-prelates  and  the  Inquisition.  If  any  immediate  res})onse 
to  this  was  made,  the  residt  has  not  reached  us,  but  in  1372  we 
find  Frcro  Jacques  de  More,  **  hiqui^iteur  des  Bou<fre«^^  busy  in 
eradicating  them.  They  called  themselves  the  Company  of  Pov- 
erty, and  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Turelupins ;  as  in 
Germany,  they  wore  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  vestments,  and 
they  propjigatetl  their  doctrines  largely  by  thoir  devotional  writ- 
ings in  the  vernacular  Charles  V.  rewarded  the  lalKjrs  of  the  in- 
quisitor with  a  donation  of  fifty  francs,  and  i-eceived  the  tlianks  of 
Gregory  XI.  for  his  zeal.  The  outcome  of  the  affair  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  book^  and  garments  of  the  heretics  in  the  swine-market 
beyond  the  Porte  Sajnt-lloiioit'',  together  with  the  female  leader 
of  the  sect,  Jeanne  Daubenton.  Her  male  colleague  escaped  by 
death  in  prison,  but  his  boily  waa  preserved  in  quicklime  for  fif- 


•  Vaiasette,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  782-8,  792,  802,  818-14.— Arch,  de  i'fi»ech« 
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teen  days,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his  partner  in  guilt 
in  the  flames.  That  such  a  spectacle  was  sufficiently  infrequent  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  importance  is  shown  by  its  being  recorded  in 
the  doggerel  of  a  contemporary  chronicler — 

"  L'an  MDCCCLXXIl.  je  voiia  dis  tout  pour  Toir 

Furenl  lesTureiupins  conJannez  pour  ardoir, 

Pour  ce  qu'ils  desvoipnt  le  pcuplo  &  deceproir 

Par  feaultos  hcresieB,  TEvpque  en  soult  leroir.** 

The  sect  was  a  stubborn  f»ne,  however,  especially  in  Germany, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and  in  the  early  ^xirt  of  the  next  century 
Chancellor  Gerson  still  considers  it  of  sufficient  imj^ortunce  to 
combat  its  errors  repeatedly.  Its  mystic  libertinism  wns  danger- 
ously seducing,  and  he  was  especially  alanned  by  the  incredible  sub- 
tlet}'  with  which  it  was  presented  in  a  book  written  by  a  woman 
known  as  Mary  of  Valenciennes,  In  May,  1421,  twenty-five  of 
these  sectaries  were  condemned  at  Doujii  by  the  Bishop  of  Arraa. 
Twenty  of  them  recantwl  and  were  fw^nanced  with  crosses  and 
banishment  or  imprisonment,  but  live  were  stubborn  and  sealed 
their  faith  with  martynlom  in  the  flames.* 

In  1381  FVei-e  Jacques  de  More  had  a  more  illustrious  victim 
in  Uugues  Aubriot.  A  Burgundian  by  birth,  Aubriot*s  energy 
id  ability  had  won  for  him  the  contidenco  of  the  wise  King 
larles,  who  had  made  him  Prevot  of  Paris.  TJiis  office  he  tilled 
vrith  unprecedented  vigor.  To  him.  the  city  owe<l  the  lirst  system 
of  sewerage  that  had  been  attempted,  as  well  as  the  Bastille,  which 
be  built  as  a  bulwark  agiiinat  the  English,  and  he  imjToseil  some 
limitation  on  the  flourishing  inilustry  of  iheJiNe^  cA*  vif.  His  good 
government  gained  hun  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people, 
but  he  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  UniverBity  by  disreganling 

•  Raynald.ann.  1365,  No.  17;  ann.  1373,  No.  10,  21.— Qaguini  Hist.  Frnncor. 
Lib.  II.  c.  3.  (Ed.  1070.  p.  158).— Moyeri  Annal  Flandr.  Lib.  xm.  ann.  1372.— 
Du  Cange  ».  v.  Turlnpini. — Gcrsoni  de  Consulat.  nieolog.  Lib.  rv.  Prosa  8; 
Ejudd.  (le  My^tica  Theol.  Sj>eciil.  P.  i.  Cmisid.  8;  Ejusd.  do  DistiDCtione  vcrrinira 
ViBJoDiun  Siguuai,  5. — AUmeyer.  Pr^-urHeura  de  la  Rfifunne  aux  Puys-Bas,  I.  85, 
Probably  there  may  be  some  cunoectiuu  betvrct*D  tlie  Turclupius  and  ccrtnia 
idefing  bauds  known  as  *'de  Pexarurcftv**  and  Biispectt-'d  uf  litreiiy.  A  nicm- 
of  these,  named  Eidon  de  Puy-Guillem,  of  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  was  con- 
deuDcd  to  perpetual  Imprisonmeot,  and  was  liberated  by  Gregory  XI.  In  1371 
CCoU.  Doat,  X&XY.  184). 
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the  immunities  on  the  preservation  of  which,  in  the  previous  cen- 
tiuy,  it  had  staked  its  existence.  In  savage  mockery  of  its  wrath, 
when  building  the  Petit-Chatelet,  he  named  two  foul  dungeons 
after  two  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  University,  le  Clos 
Bruneau  and  la  Rue  du  Foing.  saying  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  students.  Under  the  strong  rule  of  Charles  V.  the  University 
had  to  digest  its  wrongs  as  best  it  could,  but  after  his  de^th^  in 
1380,  it  eagerly  watchetl  its  opportunity.  This  was  not  long  in 
coming,  nor,  in  tlie  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Bur- 
gundy, was  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  former  against  Aubriot  as  a 
Burgundian.  The  rule  of  the  princes,  at  once  feeble  and  despotic, 
invited  disonler,  and  when  the  people,  Noveml^er  25,  1380,  rose 
against  the  Jews,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  forcibly  baptize^!  their 
children,  Aubriot  incurred  the  implacable  emnity  of  the  Church 
by  forcing  a  restoration  of  the  infants  to  their  parents.  The  com- 
bination against  him  thus  became  too  strong  for  the  court  to  re- 
sist. It  yicldal,  and  on  January  21,  1381,  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  He  disdained  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  his  excommunication  for  contumacy  \vas  pubhshed  in  all 
the  churches  of  Paris.  This  compelled  obedience,  and  when  he 
came  before  the  inquisitor,  on  February  1,  he  was  at  once  thrown 
into  the  episcopal  prison  while  his  trial  proccede<L  The  charges 
were  most  frivolous,  except  the  affair  of  tlie  Jewish  cliildron  and 
his  having  relei\sed  from  the  Chitelet  a  prisoner  accused  of  her- 
esy, placed  there  by  the  inquisitor.  It  was  alleged  that  on  one 
occasion  one  of  his  sergeants  had  excused  himself  for  delay  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  waited  at  church  to  see  God  (the  elevation  of  the 
Host),  Avhen  Aubriot  angi'ily  rejoined,  **  Sirrah,  know  ye  not  that 
I  have  more  power  to  hiinn  you  than  God  to  help;''  and  again 
that  when  some  one  had  told  him  that  they  would  see  God  in  a 
mass  celebratwl  by  Silvestre  de  la  Cervelle,  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
he  replied  that  God  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  handled  by 
such  a  man  as  the  bishnp.  Ilis  enemies  were  so  exaspenitetl  that 
on  the  strength  of  tliis  flimsy  g»issip  he  was  actually  condemned 
to  be  burned  without  the  privilege  allowed  to  all  hei'etics  of  sav- 
ing himself  by  abjuration ;  but  the  princes  intervenetl  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this  for  him.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  undue  delay.  On  May  17  a  solemn  aut'O  defe  was  held.  On  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  Aubriot  humbly  con- 
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feBsed  and  recanted  the  heresies  of  which  he  had  been  convicted, 
and  received  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  which  of 
course  carrietl  Avith  it  the  confiscation  of  his  wealth,  while  the  re- 
joicing scholars  of  the  University  lampooned  him  in  halting  verses. 
lie  was  thence  conveyed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  episcopal  prison, 
where  he  lay  until  1382,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  Maillotins 
occurred.  The  first  thought  of  the  people  was  of  their  old  prevot. 
They  broke  open  the  prison,  drew  him  forth  and  placed  him  at 
their  head.  He  accepted  the  post,  but  the  same  night  he  quietly 
withdrew  and  escaped  to  his  native  Burgundy,  where  his  advent- 
urous life  ended  in  peaceful  obscurity.  The  story  is  instructive 
as  showing  how  efficient  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition  for  the 
gratification  of  malice.  In  fact,  its  functions  as  a  factor  in  politi- 
cal strife  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  more  detailed 
consideration  hereafter.^ 

After  this  we  hear  little  more  of  the  Inquisition  of  Paris,  al- 
though it  continued  to  exist.  When,  in  13S8,  the  eloquence  of 
Thomas  of  Apulia  drew  wondering  crowds  to  listen  with  venersr 
tion  to  his  teaching  that  the  law  of  the  Gospel  was  simply  love, 
with  the  deduction  that  the  sacraments,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  all  the  inventions  of  the  current  theology  were  useless ;  when 
he  wrote  a  book  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  prelate  and  pope,  and 
asserting,  with  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  when  he 
boldly  announced  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  to 
reform  the  world,  the  Inquisition  was  not  calletl  u|ion  to  silence  even 
this  revolutionary  heretic.  It  was  the  Prevot  of  Paris  who  ordered 
him  to  desist  from  preaching,  and,  when  he  refused,  it  was  the  bish- 
op and  University  who  tried  him,  ordered  his  book  to  be  burned 
on  the  Place  do  Greve,  and  would  liave  him  burned  had  not  the  medi- 
cal aUenists  of  the  day  testified  to  his  insanity  and  procure*!  for  him 
a  oommatation  of  his  punishment  to  j^erpetual  imprisonment,  f 

Various  causes  had  long  been  contributing  to  deprive  the  In- 
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quisition  in  "France  of  the  importance  which  it  had  once  enjoyed. 
It  no  longer  as  of  old  poured  into  the  rnyitl  fisc  a  stream  of  con- 
fiscations and  co-operated  efficiently  inconsoHdatingthe  monarchy. 
It  ha<i  done  its  work  too  well,  and  not  only  had  it  become  sujwp- 
fluous  as  an  instrument  for  the  throne,  but  the  throne  which  it  had 
aided  to  establish  had  become  supreme  and  had  reduced  it  to  sub- 
jection. Even  in  the  plenitude  of  inquisitorial  power  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  royal  court  as  possessing  a  jurisdiction  higher  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Office  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Araiel  de  Lautrec, 
Abbot  of  S.  Semin.  In  1322  the  Yiguier  of  Toulouse  accused  him 
to  the  Inquisition  for  having  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
is  mortal  in  essence  and  only  immortal  through  grace.  The  In- 
quisition examined  the  matter  and  decided  that  this  was  not  her- 
esy. The  Toydl  procureur-geiieral^  dissatisfied  with  this,  appealed 
from  the  decision,  not  to  the  pope  but  to  the  Parlement  or  royal 
court.  No  question  more  purely  8]>iritual  can  well  be  conceived, 
and  yet  the  Parlement  gravely  enteitained  the  appeal  and  asserted 
its  jurisdiction  by  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition.* 

This  was  ominous  of  the  future,  although  the  indefatigable 
llenri  de  Chamay,  apparently  ahinned  at  the  efforts  successfully 
made  by  Philipi>e  de  Valois  to  control  and  limit  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tions, procured  from  that  monarch,  in  November,  1320,  a  Mande- 
rnent  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  placing  all  tem- 
poral nobles  and  officials  afresh  at  its  dis]>oBal,  and  annulling  all 
letters  emanating  from  the  royal  court,  whether  past  or  future, 
which  should  in  any  way  impede  inquisitors  from  performing  their 
functions  in  accordance  with  their  commissions  from  the  Holy 
See.  The  evolution  of  the  monarchy  was  prtxieeding  too  rapidly 
to  be  checked.  Henri  de  Oharnay  himself,  in  132S,  had  officially 
qualified  himself  as  inquisitor,  deputed,  not  by  the  pope,  as  had  al- 
ways been  the  formula  proudly  employed,  but  by  the  king,  and 
a  judicial  decision  to  this  effect  followed  soon  after.  It  was 
Philippe^s  settled  policy  to  enforce  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  he  sent  GuiUaume  de  Villars 
to  Toulouse  to  reform  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  over  the  royal  courts.  In  1330  de  Yillars,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  caused  the  registers  of  the  ecclesiastical 


•  Chron.  BardiD,  ann.  1882  (Vaisiette,  IV.  Pr.  21-28). 
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oourts  to  be  submitted  to  him,  after  which  he  demanded  those  of 
the  Inquisition.  When  we  remember  how  jealousl}'  these  were 
guarded,  how  arrogantly  Nicholas  d' Abbeville  had  refused  a  sight 
of  them  to  the  bishops  sent  by  Pliilipj^e  le  Be],  and  how  long 
Jean  de  Pequigny  hesitated  before  he  interfered  with  GooflFroi 
d'Ablis,  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  silent  revolution  which 
had  occurred  during  the  interval  in  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State,  by  the  fact  that  de  ViUars,  on  being  refused,  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  break  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  In  which  the  regis- 
ters were  kept.  The  inquisitor  api>ealed,  and  again  it  was  not  to 
the  pope,  but  to  the  Parlement»  and  that  body,  in  condenming  de 
ViUars  to  pay  the  costs  and  damages,  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  Inquisition  was  a  royal  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  court.  This 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victory ;  the  State  had  absorbed  the  Inquisition. 
It  waa  the  same  when,  in  1334,  Philippe  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  inquisitors  that  his  seneschals  disturbed  them  in  their  juris- 
diction, and  gave  orders  that  they  should  enjoy  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  for  these  are  treated  as  derived  wholly  from  the  royal 
power.  Henceforth  the  Inquisition  could  exist  only  on  sufferance, 
ffabject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Parlement,  while  the  Captivity 
of  Avignon,  followed  b^^  the  Great  8chism,  constantly  gave  to  the 
temporal  powers  increased  authority  in  spiritual  matters.* 

How  completely  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  an  affair  of 
state  is  indicated  by  two  incidents.  In  1340,  when  the  lieutenant 
of  the  king  in  Languedoc,  Louis  of  Poiton,  Coimt  of  Die  and 
Valentinois,  was  making  his  entry  into  the  good  city  of  Toulouse, 
he  found  the  gate  closed.  Dismounting  and  kneeling  bareheaded 
on  a  cushion,  he  took  an  oath  on  the  Gospels,  in  the  hands  of  the 
inqxiisitor,  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  and  thett 
another  oath  to  the  consuls  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  city. 
Thus  both  institutions  were  on  the  same  footing  and  required  the 
same  illusory  giuirantee,  the  very  suggestion  of  which  would  have 
been  laughed  to  scorn  by  Bernard  Gui.  Again,  in  1368,  when 
the  royal  revenues  w^ere  depleted  by  the  English  wars  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Free  Companies,  and  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  Pierre  Scatisse,  the  royal 


*  Uambert,  Anc.  Loix  Fnm^.  lY.  364-^. 
IV.  Pr.  2«. 
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treasurer,  ordered  a  levy  by  the  consuls  of  twenty -six  livre« 
tournois  to  complete  the  payment.  Confiscations  had  long  since 
ceased  to  meet  the  ex|H?nditures,  but  the  inquisitor  was  a  royal 
official  and  must  b<?  paid  by  the  city  if  not  by  the  state.* 

How  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  all  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  bow  fallen  the  Inquisition  from  its  high  estate,  is  mani- 
festeil  by  an  occurrence  in  I3<i4,  at  a  moment  when  the  royal  au- 
thority was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  King  John  had  died  a  prisoner  in 
London,  April  8,  and  the  young  Charles  V.  was  not  crowned  until 
May  19,  while  his  kingdom  was  reducecl  almost  to  anarchy  by 
foreign  aggression  and  internal  dissensions.  Yet,  April  16,  Mar- 
shal Amaud  dWudeneham,  rjeul»*na,nt  du  Roi  in  Languedoc,  con- 
voked at  Nimes  an  assembly  of  the  Three  Estates  presided  over 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  One  of  the  questions  discussed 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  inquis- 
itor whom  he  had  prohibited  from  exercising  his  functions,  saying 
that  the  Inquisition  had  been  established  at  the  request  of  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  and  that  now  it  had  become  an  injury. 
All  the  i)relates,  except  Aymeri,  Bishop  of  Viviers,  sided  with  the 
archbishop,  while  the  representatives  of  Toulouse  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  parties  to  the  suit  on  the  side  of  the  inquisitor.  No  one 
seems  to  have  doubted  that  the  marshal,  as  royal  deputy,  had  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  his  decision  was  against  the 
archbishop.f 

Even  in  Carcassonne,  whei^  the  Dominicans  had  lorded  it  so 
imperiously,  all  fear  of  them  had  dissfppeiired  so  utterly  that  in 
1354  a  sturdy  blacksmith  named  Hugues  erected  a  shop  close  to 
the  church  of  the  Friars,  and  carried  on  his  noisy  avocation  so 
vigorously  as  to  interrupt  their  services  and  interfere  with  their 
studies.  Remonstrances  and  threats  were  of  no  avai],  and  they 
were  obliged  to  appeal,  not  to  the  bishop  or  the  inquisitor,  but  to 
the  king,  who  graciously  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  his  seneschal 
to  remove  the  smithy  or  to  prevent  Hugues  from  working  in  it.J 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  some  cases  occurring  in  Reims 
illustrate  how  completely  the  Inquisition  was  falling  into  abey- 

•  Chron.  Bardin,  ann.  1840,  IStiS  (VaissetU,  TV.  Pr.  27,  31).  " 
+  Chron.  BardiD,  ann.  1364  (Vaifisettc,  IV.  Pr.  80.    Cf.  A.  MoUnier,  fed.  Privat. 
X.  768). 
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anoe  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  how  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
royal  court  of  the  Parlement  was  accepted  as  supreme  in  spiritual 
matters.  In  13S5  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  anil  the  archbishop  as  to  jurisdiction  over  blasphemy, 
which  was  claimcii  by  both.  ThLs  was  settled  by  an  agreement 
recognizing  it  as  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  but  twenty  years 
later  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  over  the  case  of  Drouet  Larg^le, 
who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  savoring  of  heresy  as  to  the  Pafision 
and  the  Virgin.  The  matter  was  appealed  to  the  Parlentent,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  the  ai'chbishop,  and  no  allusion  throughout 
the  whole  affair  occurs  as  to  any  claim  that  the  Inquisition  might 
have  to  interpose,  showing  that  at  this  time  it  was  practically  dis- 
regarded. Yet  we  chance  to  know  that  Reims  was  the  seat  of  an 
Inquisition,  for  in  1419  Pierre  Floree  was  inquisitor  there,  and 
preached,  October  13^  the  funeral  sermon  at  the  obseciuies  of  Jean 
sans  Peur  of  Burgundy,  giving  great  offence  by  urging  Phihppe 
le  Bon  not  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father.  We  see  also  the 
scruples  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  subject  of  bbisphemy  in  1423  at 
Toulouse,  where  it  hiid  l)ecome  the  custom  to  submit  to  the  inquis- 
itor the  names  of  all  successful  candidates  in  municipal  elections 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  any  way  suspect  of 
heresy.  Among  the  capitouls  elected  in  1423  was  a  certain  Fran- 
cois Albert,  who  was  objected  to  by  the  acting  inquisitor,  Fr^re 
Bartolome  Guiscard,  on  account  of  habitual  use  of  the  expletives 
Teie-Dieii  and  Ventre-Dieu^  whereujjon  the  citizens  substituted 
Pierre  de  Sarlat.  Albert  appealed  to  the  Parlement,  which  ap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  inquisitor.* 

Still  more  emphatic  as  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Parle- 
ment was  the  case  of  Marie  <iu  Canech  of  Cambrai,  to  which  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  For  inaintaiiung  that  when 
under  oath  she  waa  not  bound  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  prejudice 
of  her  honor,  she  was  prosecuted  for  heresy  by  the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai and  Frere  Nicholas  de  Pii'i'onne,  styling  himself  deputy  of  the 
inquisitor-general  or  Provincial  of  Paris,  ileing  severely  mulcted, 
she  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  as  the  metropolitan, 


*  Arcb.  AdministratiTes  de  Reims,  UI.  687-45.— Mejeii  Atmal.  FUndr.  Lib. 
xn,  aoD.  1419.  —  Lafaiile,  Aifualea  de  Toulouse  I.  1S3.  —  Chroa  Bardiii,  aon. 
1423  (Vaissette.  IV.  Pr.  38). 
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and  he  teaed  inhibitory  letters.  Then  the  bishop  and  inquisitor 
HfffK'al*^!  from  the  an^hbishop  to  the  Parlement.  The  matter  was 
t'\nUi)m.U^\y  argmsii  on  \H)ih  si<les»  the  archbishop  alleging  that 
there  was  at  tliat  time  no  inquisitor  in  France,  and  drawing  a 
nunibrr  of  Hubtle  distinctions.  The  Parlement  had  no  hesitation 
ill  lucopting  jurisdiction  over  this  purely  spiritual  question.  It 
|Mii(l  no  attention  to  the  cautious  arguments  of  the  archbishop, 
but  decided  broadly  that  the  bishop  juid  inquisitor  had  no  grounds 
for  (]iHol>eying  the  citation  of  the  archbishop  evoking  the  case  to 
his  own  court,  and  It  condemned  them  in  costs.  Thus  the  ancient 
suprt-'uiacy  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  reasserted  over  that 
of  the  Inquisition.* 

The  Great  Schism,  followed  by  the  councils  of  Constance  ai 
Hasle,  did  much  to  shake  the  papal  power  on  which  that  of  tho 
Inijuisition  was  foundeil.  The  position  of  Charles  VII.  towards 
Kouu*  was  consistently  inaul>or<Iinatt%  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
which  he  published  in  1438  secured  the  independence  of  the  Gal- 
licun  Church,  and  strengthened  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement. 
WhcHi  ]Am\H  XL  ahrogat(Ml  it»  in  H61,  ilte  remonstninces  of  his 
l*urh»ii»eni  fona  a  singularly  free-8[K>ken  indictment  of  papal  vices, 
and  that  body  continued  to  treat  the  instrument  as  practically  in 
force,  while  I/)uis  himself,  by  successive  measures  of  1463,  1470, 
1472,  1474,  1475,  and  1479,  gratlually  re-established  its  principles. 
1  Imi  not  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.,  in  1516,  swept  it  away,  when 
he  conspiixMl  with  lioo  X.  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  it  would 
eventually  have  rendered  France  independent  of  Rome.  Francis 
knew  so  well  the  opposition  which  it  would  excite  that  he  hesi- 
tat^xl  for  a  year  to  submit  the  measure  to  his  Parlement  for  regis- 
t  ml  ion.  and  the  Parlement  deferred  the  registration  for  another 
viMir,  till  at  last  the  negotiator  of  the  conconlat.  Cardinal  Duprat, 
brought  to  bear  sufficient  pressure  to  accomplish  the  object.  Dur- 
ing tlie  discussion  the  University  had  the  boldness  to  protest  pub- 
licly against  it,  and  to  lodge  with  the  Parlement  an  appeal  to  the 
next  general  council.t 

*  Arrh.  AdmlnlttrmtiTn  d«  Reims,  lU.  639-4S. 

t  Ia«mb«tt,  Anc  Loix  Pnnv.  IX.  8;  X.  893,  39S-416.  4n.— BocbeUi 
Em^W  IHUicAik.  UK  PT.  Tit.  4,  5.— BuU.  de  U  Soc  de  THist.  da  Protesuni 
ru  rmiMr,  1M0.  p.  191.— D*Arg«ntt<  CoU.  Jadic.  dt  norit  Rrror.  I.  a.  S57. 
FmcW.  R«>r.  Expetend.  ct  Fo^end.  I.  68  (Ed.  t690X 
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During  this  period  of  antagonism  to  Rome  the  University  of 
Paris  had  contributed  no  little  to  the  abasement  of  the  Inquisition 
by  supplanting  it  as  an  investigator  of  dootiine  and  judge  of  her- 
esy. Its  ancient  renown,  fully  maintained  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  ardent  and  learned  teachers,  gave  it  great  authority. 
It  was  a  national  institution  of  which  clergy  and  laity  alike  might 
well  be  proud,  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  though  it  might 
rival  the  Parlement  in  growing  into  one  of  the  recognized  p<;>wer8 
of  the  State.  In  the  fearful  anarchy  which  accompanied  the  insan- 
ity of  Charles  VI.  it  boldly  assumed  a  right  to  speak  on  public 
affairs,  and  its  interference  was  welcomed.  In  1411  the  king,  who 
chanced  at  the  time  to  he  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  ap- 
pealed to  it  to  excommunicate  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  University 
zealously  did  so.  In  1412  it  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  the  financial  disorders  of  the  time  and  demanded 
a  reform.    Supported  by  the  Parisians,  at  its  dictate  the  financiers 


The  feelings  with  which  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1461 
waa  received  arc  well  oxprcsaed  in  the  '^  PragntatioB  SanetionU  Pomu)^^^  Baluz. 
et  Mansi,  IV.  29. 

Pius  II.  is  singularly  candid  in  bin  account  of  the  simoniacal  transaction 
through  which  he  purchased  the  abrogation  by  giving  the  cardinars  hat  to  Jean, 
]Kabop  of  Arras.  The  suggestion  at  first  provoked  the  liveliest  remonstrances 
from  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  who,  through  their  spokesman,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Avignon,  warned  Pius  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  Consistory, 
for  the  bishop  would  set  tliem  all  by  the  ears,  and  that  hig  unquiet  spirit  showed 
that  he  muat  be  the  offspring  of  an  Incubus.  Pius  admitted  all  this,  but  argued 
that  it  was  an  unfortunate  neceasity ;  both  Louis  XI.  and  Philippe  1e  Bon  had 
asked  for  his  promotion ;  unless  the  request  was  granted  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion would  not  be  abolished,  for  the  fury  of  the  disappointed  mftn  would  con- 
rert  him  into  its  supporter,  and,  as  he  was  learned,  he  would  readily  find  ample 
Scriptural  warrant  to  adduce  in  its  favor,  which  wou!d  be  decisive,  as  he  was 
the  only  man  in  France  who  urged  the  abrogation,  and  he  could  readily  lead 
the  king  to  change  his  mind.  These  arguments  were  convincing,  and  Pius 
enjoyed  the  supreme  triumph  of  destroying  the  lost  relic  of  the  reforms  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  He  paid  dearly  for  it,  however,  in  the  annoyances  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  new  cardinal,  whom  be  describes  as  a  liar  and  a  perjurer,  avari- 
doQfl  and  ambitious,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and  excessively  given  to  women. 
He  waa  so  irascible  that  at  meals  he  would  frequently  throw  the  silver  plates 
and  vessels  at  the  servants,  and  occasionally  would  push  tlie  whole  table  over, 
to  the  dismay  of  hia  guests. — JEn.  Sylvii  0pp.  incdd.  (Atti  della  Accad.  del  Lin- 
ed, 1883,  pp.  531,646-B). 
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and  thieves  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel- 
lor, were  dismissed  in  1418,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  the  court- 
iers, who  ridiculed  the  theologians  as  bookwonus ;  and  in  the  same 
year  it  co-operate<l  with  the  Parlement  in  securing  momentary 
peace  between  the  angry  factions  of  the  land.  The  thanks  which 
the  heir-apparent,  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  accompanied  by  the  Dukec 
of  Bern,  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Bar,  solemnly  rendered  to  the 
assembled  Faculty,  virtually  recognized  it  iis  a  part  of  the  State. 
But  when,  in  1415,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  remonstrate  against  the 
oppression  of  the  people  through  excessive  taxation,  the  Duke  of 
(4uienne,  who  was  angry  at  the  part  taken  by  it,  without  consult- 
ing the  court,  in  degi-ailing  John  XXIll.  at  the  T'ouncil  of  Con- 
stance, curtly  told  the  spokesmen  tliat  they  were  interfering  in 
matters  beyond  their  competence;  and  when  the  otficial  orator 
attempted  to  reply,  the  duke  had  him  arrested  on  the  sjx)t  and 
kept  in  prison  for  several  days.* 

Though  its  temporary  ambition  to  rival  the  Parlement  in  state 
affairs  was  fortunately  not  gratified,  in  tlieolopry  such  a  Ixxly  as 
this  was  supremo.  It  would  naturally  be  called  uix>n,  either  as  a 
whole  or  by  delegates,  to  furnish  the  experts  whose  counsel  was 
to  guide  bishop  and  inquisitor  in  the  decision  of  cases ;  and  as  the 
old  heresies  died  out  and  new  ones  were  evolved,  every  deviation 
from  orthodoxy  came  to  he  submitted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  its  decision  was  received  as  final.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  scholastic  subtleties  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  as  weU 
as  to  the  great  controversies  over  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  and  over  Nominalism  and  Realism,  in  which  it  took  a 
distinguished  [wirt.  Sometimes,  however,  the  quastitms  were  more 
practical.  When  some  insolent  wretch,  in  1432,  impudently  told 
Frere  Pierre  de  Voie,  the  deputy-inquisitor  of  Evreux,  that  his 
citations  were  simply  abuses,  the  offended  functionary,  in  place  of 
promptly  clapping  the  recalcitrant  into  prison,  plaintively  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  University,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving a  solemn  decision  that  the  words  were  audacious,  pre- 
sumptuous, scandalous,  and  tending  to  rebellion  (it  did  not  say 
heretical),  and  that  the  utterer  was  liable  to  punishment. 


•  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  &nn.  141 1, 1413. — Rcligicux  de  S.  Denis,  Hist,  de  CharlM 
VI.  liiT.  xxxn.  ch.  14;  xxnn.  ch.  1,  15.  16;  xxxv.  ch.  18. 
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nard  Gui  or  Nicholas  d* Abbeville  would  have  asked  for  no  such 
warrant.*" 

To  what  an  extent  the  University  in  time  replaced  the  Inqui- 
sition in  its  neglected  and  forgotten  functions  is  shown  in  1498,  in 
the  case  of  the  Ohsorvantine  Franciscan,  Jean  Vitrier.  In  the 
reetleBSnesa  and  insubordination  which  heralded  the  Reformation, 
this  obscure  friar  antici]>ated  Luther  even  more  than  did  John  of 
Wesel^  although  in  the  strictness  of  his  asceticism  he  taught  that 
a  wife  might  better  break  her  marriage-vow  than  her  fasts.  In 
his  preaching  at  Tournay  he  counselled  the  people  to  drag  the 
concubines  juid  their  priests  from  their  houses  with  shaitie  and  de- 
rision ;  he  affirmed  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  listen  to  the  masses 
of  concubinary  priests.  Pardons  and  indulgences  were  the  off- 
spring of  hell :  the  faithful  ought  not  to  purchase  them,  for  they 
were  not  intended  for  the  maintenanc-e  of  brothels.  Even  the 
interoession  of  the  saints  was  not  to  be  sought.  These  were  old 
heresiefl  for  which  any  inquisitor  would  promptly  offer  the  utterer 
the  alternative  of  abjuration  or  the  stake ;  but  the  prelates  and 
magistrates  of  Tournay  referred  the  matter  to  the  University, 
which  laboriously  extracted  from  Vitrier's  sermons  sixteen  propo- 
sitions for  condemnation.f 

Even  more  significant  of  the  growing  authority  of  the  L^niver- 
aity  and  the  waning  i^ower  of  the  Papacy  was  a  decision  rendered 
in  1502.  Alexander  VI.  had  levied  a  tithe  on  the  clei^  of  France, 
with  the  customary  excuse  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  clergy,  whose  consent  had  not  been  asked,  refused  to 
pay.  The  pope  rejoined  by  excommunicating  them,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  the  LTniversity  to  know  whether  such  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation was  valid,  whether  it  was  to  be  feared,  and  whether  they 
should  consequently  abstain  from  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice. On  all  these  points  the  University  replied  in  the  negative, 
nnanimously  and  without  hesitation.  Had  circumstances  permit- 
ted the  same  independence  in  Germany,  a  little  more  progress  in 
this  direction  would  have  rendered  Luther  superfluous.} 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Inquisition,  though 
fallen  from  its  former  dignity,  had  ceased  to  exist  or  to  perform 
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its  functions  after  a  fashion.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  popes 
to  maintain  it,  and  the  position  of  inquisitor,  though  humble  in 
oomparisoD  with  that  which  liis  predecfissors  enjoyed,  was  yet  a 
Bouroe  of  influence,  and  possibly  of  jirofit,  which  led  to  its  being 
eagerly  sought.  In  1414  we  find  two  contestants  for  the  post  at 
Toulouse,  and  in  1424  an  unseemly  quan-el  between  two  rivals  at 
Carcassonne.  The  diocese  of  Geneva  was  also  the  subject  of  con- 
tention embittered  by  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  two 
Mendicant  Orders.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1290  this,  with 
other  French  cantons,  was  included  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  the  in- 
quisitorial province  of  Besanyon,  which  was  Dominican.  Geneva 
belonged,  however,  ecclesiastically  to  the  metmpolis  of  Vienne, 
which  was  under  the  Franciscan  Inquisition  of  Provence,  and 
Gregory  XI.  so  treated  it  in  1375.  When  Pons  Feuge^Ton  was 
commissioned,  in  1409,  Geneva  was  not  mentioned  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  dioceses  under  him ;  but  when  his  commission  was  re- 
newed by  Martin  V.,  in  1418,  it  was  included,  and  he  began  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  there.  TIktc  at  once  arose  the  threat  of  a  most 
scandalous  quarrel  l>etwoen  the  combative  Orders ;  the  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Martin,  and  in  1410  he  restored  Geneva  to  them. 
Yet  ui  1434,  when  Eugenius  IV.  again  confinned  Pons  Feugey- 
ron's  commission,  the  name  of  Geneva  once  more  slipped  in.  The 
Dominicans  must  again  have  successfully  reclaimed  it,  for  in  1472, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  resumption  of  inquisitorial  activity  un- 
der Sixtus  IV.,  in  confii-ming  Frt-re  Jean  Vaylette  as  Inquisitor  of 
Provence,  with  the  same  powers  as  Pons  Feugeyron,  Geneva  was 
omitted  in  the  list  of  his  jurisdictions,  while  the  Dominicans,  Vic- 
tor Rufi  and  Claude  KuH,  were  appointed  respectively  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne;  and  in  1491  another  Dominican,  Fran^'ois  Granet, 
was  commissioned  at  Geneva.* 

Yet  the  |X)sition  thus  eagerly  sought  had  no  legitimate  means 
of  support.  In  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  times  the  royal  sti- 
pends had  been  withdrawn.  Alexander  V.,  in  14<t9,  instructed  his 
legate,  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Susiinna,  that  some  method  must  be  de- 
vised of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  inquisitor,  his  associate,  his 
notary,  and  his  servant.    He  suggests  either  levying  three  hundred 
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gold  florins  on  the  Jews  of  Avignon ;  or  that  each  bishop  shall  de- 
fray the  cost  as  the  inquisitnr  moves  from  one  diocese  to  another; 
or  that  each  hishop  shall  contribute  ten  (lorins  annually  out  of  the 
legacies  for  pious  usen.  Which  device  was  adopted  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  they  all  seem  to  have  proved  fruitless,  for  in  1418  Mar- 
tin V.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  that  he  must  find 
some  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  the  attraction  of  the  office  may, 
perhaps,  be  dlscerneil  from  a  petition,  in  tliis  same  year  1418,  from 
the  citizens  of  Avignon  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Avignonese  popes  to  this  proscribed  class  had  ren- 
dered the  city  a  Jewish  centre,  and  they  were  found  of  much  utili- 
ty ;  but  they  were  constantly  molested  bj'  the  inquisitors,  who  in- 
stituted frivolous  prosecutions  against  them,  doubtless  not  without 
profit.  Martin  listened  kindly  to  the  appeal,  and  it  proves  the 
degradation  of  the  In<|uisition  that  he  gave  the  Jews  a  right  to 
appoint  an  assessor  who  should  sit  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
in  which  they  were  concerned.* 

Still  the  Inquisition  was  not  wholly  without  evidence  of  ac- 
tivity in  its  purposed  s])liere  of  duty.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
Pierre  d'AiUy,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  when,  in  1411,  he  prosecuted 
the  Men  of  Intelligence,  duly  called  in  the  in(iuisitor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  was  Dominican  Prior  of  St.  Quentin  in  Vermandois,  to 
join  in  the  sentence.  In  1430  we  hear  of  a  numlx^r  of  heretics 
who  had  been  bunied  at  Lille  by  the  deputy -inquisitor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Toumay;  and  in  1431  Philippe  lo  Bon  oixlered  his  of- 
ficials to  execute  all  sentences  j)ronouncetl  by  Brother  Ileinrich 
Kaleyser,  who  had  been  apjKjinted  In(|uisitor  of  Cambrai  and  Lille 
by  the  Dominican  Provinciiil  of  (yennany — a  manifest  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  his  colleague  of  Paris,  doubtless  due  to  the  political 
complications  of  the  times.  This  order  of  Philipj>e  le  Bon,  how- 
ever»  shows  that  the  example  of  supervision  set  by  tlie  Parleraent 
was  not  lost  on  the  feudatories,  for  the  officials  are  only  instructed 
to  make  arrests  when  there  has  been  a  pro|ier  preliminary  inquest, 
with  observance  of  all  the  fonus  of  law.  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  part  played  by  the  Inquisition  in  the 
tragedy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  need  here  only  allude  to  the  appoint- 
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ment,  in  1431,  by  Eugenius  TV.,  of  Frere  Jean  Graveran  to  be  In- 
quisitor of  Kouen,  where  he  was  already  exercising  tlie  functions 
of  the  office,  and  where  he  was  succeeded  in  1433  by  Frere  Sebastien 
I'Abbe,  who  had  been  papal  penitentiary  and  chaplain — another 
evidence  of  the  partition  of  France  during  the  disastrous  English 
war.  People  were  gnawing  nioro  careless  about  excommunication 
than  ever.  About  1415,  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  Limoges  were 
prosecuted  by  the  inquisitor,  Jean  du  Puy,  as  suspect  of  heresy  for 
this  cause ;  they  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1418 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  archbishop.  Still  the  indif- 
ferenoe  to  excommunication  grew,  and  in  1435  Eugenius  IV.  in- 
structed the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  prosecute  all  who  re- 
mained under  the  censure  of  the  Church  for  several  years  without 
seeking  absolution.* 

Witii  the  pacification  of  France  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
English,  Nicholas  V.  seems  to  have  thought  the  occasion  oppor- 
tune for  reviving  and  establishing  the  Inquisition  on  a  firmer  and 
broader  basis.  A  bull  of  August  1,  1451,  to  Hugues  le  Noir,  In- 
quisitor of  France,  defines  his  jurisdiction  as  extending  not  only 
over  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but  also  over  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine 
and  all  Gascony  and  I^onguedoc.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  wliole  was  consolidate*!  into  one  district, 
with  its  principal  seat  probably  in  Toulouse.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  inquisitor  was  likewise  extended  over  all  offences  that  had 
hitlierto  been  considered  doubtful  —  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  divina-  H 
tion,  even  when  not  savoring  of  heresy,  and  unnatural  crimes.  ^ 
lie  was  further  releasetl  from  the  necessity  of  episcopal  co-opera- 
tion, and  was  empowei'ed  to  c-arry  on  all  proceedings  and  render 
judgment  without  calling  the  lHsin>j>s  into  consultation.  Two 
centuries  earlier  these  enormous  powers  would  have  rendered 
Hugues  almost  omnipotent,  but  now  it  was  too  late.  The  Inqui-  H 
sition  ha<l  sunk  beyond  resuscitation.  In  1458  the  Franciscan 
Minister  of  Burgundy  represented  to  Pius  II.  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  institution  in  the  extensive  territories  confided  to  bis 
Order,  comprising  the  great  archiepiscopates  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
Aries,  Aix,  Embrun,  and  Tarantaiso,  and  covering  both  sides  of 
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le  Rhone  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Savoy.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Clement  IV.  had  placed  this  region  under  the  control  of 
the  Burgundian  Minister,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  his  supenHs- 
ion  had  become  nominal  Ambitious  friars  had  obtained  directly 
from  tbe  popes  commissions  to  act  as  inquisitors  in  special  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  acknowledged  no  authority  but  their  own. 
Others  had  assumed  the  office  without  appointment  from  any  one. 
There  was  no  power  to  correct  their  excesses ;  scandals  were  nu- 
merous, the  people  were  oppressed,  and  the  Order  exposed  to  op- 
probrium. Pius  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  those  abuses  by  re- 
newing the  obsolete  authority  of  the  minister,  with  full  |>ower  of 
removal,  even  of  those  who  enjoyed  papal  commissions.* 

The  Inquisition  was  thus  reorganize<l,  but  its  time  had  passed. 
To  so  low  an  ebb  had  it  fallen  that  in  this  same  year,  1458,  Frere 
B^rard  Tremoux,  Inquisitor  of  Lyons,  who  had  aroused  general 
hostility  by  the  rigor  with  which  he  exercised  his  offiw,  was 
thrown  in  prison  through  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  and  it  re- 
quired the  active  interposition  of  Pius  II.  and  his  legate.  Cardinal 
Alano,  to  effect  his  release.  The  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
papal  curia,  moreover,  was  so  ineradicable  that  no  reform  was  pos- 
sible  in  anything  subject  to  its  control.  But  three  years  after 
Pius  had  placed  the  whole  district  under  the  Minister  of  Burgun- 
dy we  find  him  renewing  the  old  abuses  by  a  special  appointment 
of  Brother  Bartholomiius  of  Eger  as  Inquisitor  of  Grenoble.  That 
guch  commissions  were  sold,  or  conferred  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  appointees  were  turned 
loose  upon  their  districts  to  wring  w^hat  miserable  gains  they  could 
from  the  fears  of  the  people.  Only  this  can  explain  a  form  of  a]>- 
pointment  which  became  common  as  *'  inquisitor  in  the  Kingdom 
of  France,"  "  without  prejudice  to  other  inquisitors  authorized  by 
us  or  by  others "  —  a  sort  of  lott«r-of-marque  to  cruise  at  large 
and  make  what  the  appointees  could  from  the  faithful.  Similarly 
significant  is  the  appointment  of  Frci*e  Pierre  Cordrat,  confessor 
of  Jean.  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1478,  to  be  Inquisitor  of  Bourges, 
thus  wholly  disregarding  the  consolidation  of  the  kingtlora  by 
Nicholas  Y.  It  is  haitily  necessary  to  extend  the  list  further. 
Inquisitors  were  appointed  by  the  popes  in  constant  succession, 
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cither  for  the  kingdom  of  France  or  for  special  districts,  as  though 
the  institution  were  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  acti\ity.    That 
something  was  to  be  gained  by  all  this  there  can  be  no  questional 
but  there  is  little  risk  in  assuming  that  the  gainer  was  not  r»^| 
ligion.* 

Several  cases  occurring  about  this  period  are  interesting  as 
illustrations  uf  tlio  spread  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  indepen- 
dence, and  of  the  sulwrdinate  |x>siti(m  to  which  the  Inquisition 
hiul  sunk.  In  1451),  at  LilJcr,  there  was  burned  a  heretic  known  as 
Alplionse  of  Portugal,  who  led  an  austere  life  as  an  anchorite  and 
frequented  the  churches  assiduously,  but  who  declared  that  since 
Gregory  the  Great  there  had  been  no  true  pojw,  and  consequently 
no  valid  administration  of  the  siicmments.  In  the  account  which 
has  reached  us  of  his  trial  and  execution  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Holy  Office,  Still  nioi-e  significant  is  the  case, 
in  1484»  of  Jean  I^JUier,  a  priest  in  Paris,  a  theological  licentiate, 
and  an  applicant  for  the  doctorate  in  theology.  In  his  sermons 
he  had  been  singularly  free-spoken,  lie  ileniotl  the  validity  of 
the  rule  of  ceUbac}*^;  ho  quotetl  Wicklill  as  a  great  tloctor;  he 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  the  binding  force  of  tradition 
and  decretal;  John  XXII. ,  he  said,  had  had  no  jiowe^*  to  condemn 
Jean  de  Poilly;  so  far  from  St.  Francis  wcupying  the  vacant 
throne  of  Lucifer  in  heaven,  he  was  rather  with  Lucifer  in  hell; 
since  the  time  of  Silvester  the  Holy  See  had  been  the  church  of  fl 
avarice  and  of  miperial  power,  where  canonization  could  be  ob-  i 
tained  for  money.  So  weak  liad  become  the  traditional  hold  of  i 
the  Church  on  the  consciences  of  men  that  this  revolutionary  ■ 
preaching  seems  to  have  aroused  no  opposition,  even  on  the  part  " 
of  the  Inquisition ;  but  Laillier,  not  content  with  simple  toleration, 
apphed  to  the  University  for  the  doctorate,  and  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  preliminary  disputations  unless  he  should  purge 
himself,  undergo  penance,  and  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Holy  See. 


•  Wfiddin?.  ann.  1458,  No.  13;  1461,  No.  8.  — RipoU  HI.  817,  428,  487;  IV. 
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A  M8.  of  Bernard  Giii*a  Proftka,  now  in  the  Municipnl  Library  ofToulouBO, 
bears  a  marginal  note  that  it  was  lent  by  the  Inquisition  of  ToulouAe,  in  1483,  to 
the  DominicjkUH  of  Bordeaux  to  be  transcribed,  thus  showing  that  there  whs  an 
Inquisition  in  opcnition  in  the  latter  city  of  which  the  members  required  instrao- 
tion  in  their  duties  (Molinier,  L'Inq.  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  p.  301). 
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Laillier  thereupon  boUUy  applied  to  the  Parlement,  now  by  tacit 
assent  clothed  vaih  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
asking  it  to  compel  the  University  to  admit  him.  The  Parlement 
entertained  no  doubts  as  to  its  own  competence,  but  decided  the 
case  in  a  manner  not  looked  for  by  the  hardy  priest.  It  ordered 
Louis,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  and  four 
doctors  selected  by  the  University,  to  prosecute  Laillier  to  due 
punishment.  The  bishop  and  inquisitor  agi^eed  to  proceed  separ 
rately  and  communicate  their  processes  to  each  other ;  but  Laillier 
must  have  had  powerful  backei"s»  for  Bishop  JiOuis»  without  con- 
ferring with  his  colleague  or  the  experts,  allowed  Ijaillier  to  make 
a  partial  recantation  and  a  public  ubjunition  couched  in  the  most 
free  and  easy  terms,  absolved  him,  June  23,  1480,  pronounced  him 
free  from  suspicion  of  heresy,  restored  him  to  his  functions,  and 
declared  him  capable  of  promotion  to  all  grades  and  honors. 
Frere  Jean  Cossart,  the  inquisitor,  who  hiul  bet>n  diligently  col- 
lecting evidence  of  many  scandalous  doctrines  of  Laillier's  and 
vainly  communicating  them  to  the  bishop,  was  forced  to  swallow 
this  affront  in  silence,  but  the  University  felt  its  honor  engaged 
and  was  not  inclined  to  submit.  November  C,  14Sfi,  it  issued  a 
formal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  bishop,  appe^tlwl  to  the 
pope,  and  demanded  '' Apostoli."  Inmxjent  VIIL  promptly  came 
to  the  rescue.  He  annulled  the  decision  of  the  bishop  and  ordered 
the  inquisitor,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  to  throw  Laillier  into  prison,  while  they 
should  investigate  the  unrecanted  heresies  and  send  the  papers  to 
Home  for  decision.  Very  suggestive  of  the  strong  inJluenoes  sup- 
porting Lailher  is  the  pope's  expression  of  fear  lest  the  pressure 
brought  to  beai'  on  the  University  should  have  forced  it  to  admit 
him  to  the  doctorate ;  if  so,  such  action  is  pronounced  void,  and 
all  engaged  in  the  attempt  are  ordered  to  desist  under  pain  of  in- 
curring suspicion  of  heresy.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  thus  selected  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Laillier,  was  at  this  very  time  under  censure  by  the  University  for 
reviving  the  Donatist  heresy  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  sacraments 
in  polluted  hands — the  Eucharist  of  a  fornicating  priest  was  of  no 
more  account,  he  said,  than  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Many  an  un- 
fortunate Waldensian  had  been  burned  for  less  than  this,  but  the 
inquisitor  had  not  dared  to  hold  him  to  aocount    Nor  do  we  hear 
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of  his  intervention  in  the  case  of  Jean  Langlois,  priest  of  St.  Cris- 
pin, who,  when  celebmting  mass,  June  3,  1491,  horrified  his  flock 
by  casting  on  tlio  floor  and  trampling  the  consecrated  wine  and 
hoft.  On  his  arrest  he  gave  as  his  reason  tliat  the  body  and  blood 
of  CJirist  were  not  in  the  elements,  and  as  he  stubbornly  refused 
to  recant,  he  expiated  his  error  at  the  stake.  Siinilur  was  the  fate 
of  Aymon  Picard,  who,  at  the  feast  of  St.  lx)uis  in  the  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle,  August  25,  1503,  snatched  the  host  from  the  celebrant  and 
cast  it  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  obstinately  declined  to  abjure. 
All  this  was  significant  of  the  time  coming  when  the  Inquisition 
would  be  more  necessary  than  over.* 

The  present  degradation  which  it  shared  witl»  the  rest  of  tlie 
Chuivh  in  the  constantly  growing  supremacy  of  the  State  is  maui- 
feeted  by  a  commission  issued  in  1485,  by  Fr^re  Antoine  de  Cl^e, 
appointing  a  vicar  to  act  for  him  in  Kodez  and  Vabres.  In  this 
document  he  styles  himself  Inquisitor  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Gas- 
cony,  and  Languedoc,,  dn})uted  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Parlement. 
The  two  bodies  are  thus  equal  soui*ces  of  authority,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  po]>e  would  have  Ix^n  iiisuificient  without  the 
confirmation  by  the  ix>yal  court.  How  contemptible,  indeed,  the 
Inquisition  had  become,  even  in  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics,  is  brought 
iostruciively  Ixsfore  us  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  the  Inquisitor 
Raymond  Gozin  and  his  Dominican  brethren.  When  he  succeeded 
Frere  Gaillard  de  la  Roche,  somewhere  about  1516,  he  found  that 
the  house  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  had  been  stripped  of  its 
furniture  and  utensils  by  the  friars  of  the  Dominican  convent. 
He  inmle  a  reclamation,  and  some  of  the  articleti  were  n^tored  ; 
but  the  friars  subsequently  demanded  thera  back,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal procured  from  the  General  Master  instructions  to  the  vicar, 
under  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  wholly 
disregarding  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  though  he  finally,  in  1520, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  intervention  of  Leo  X.  Imagination 
could  scarcely  furnish  a  more  convincing  proof  of  decadence  than 
tliis  exhibition  of  the  successor  of  Bemai'd  de  Caux  and  Bernard 
Gui  vainly  endeavoring  to  defend  his  kitchen  gear  from  the  rapa- 
cious hands  of  bis  brethren.f 


*  Mf>iiioire9  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  43. — D'Ar^utrt,  op.  cit.  L  tu 
308-18,  319-20,  328.347. 

f  Bremond,  ap.  Ripoll  IV.  873.— Ripoli  IV.  3W). 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  tliis  dispute  was  envenomed  by  the 
inevitable  jealousy  between  the  main  body  of  the  (Jrtler  and  ita 
puritan  section  known  as  the  Reformed  Congregation.  Of  this 
latter  Raymond  Gozin  was  vicar-general,  and  his  anxiety  to  rfr 
gain  his  furnishings  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  al- 
tering the  house  of  the  Inquisition  so  as  to  accomineHjate  within 
it  a  Reformed  convent.  The  vast  buildings  which  it  ha<l  requii-ed 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  had  become  a  world  too  wide  for  its 
shrunken  needs.  The  original  home  of  the  Dominican  Order,  before 
the  removal  in  1230  through  the  liberality  of  Pons  de  Capdenier, 
it  contained  a  church  with  three  altars,  a  refectory,  cells  (or  prison), 
chambers,  guest-rooms,  cloistere,  and  two  gardens.  In  approving 
of  the  proposed  alterations,  Leo  X.  stipulated  that  some  kind  ol 
retiring-room  with  convenient  offices  must  stiil  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Inquisition.  This  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. Yet  it  had  by  no  means  wholly  lost  its  ]K>wer  of  evil,  for  in 
1521  Johann  Bomm,  Dominican  Prior  of  Poligny,  and  inquisitor 
at  Besanyou  had  the  satisfaction  of  despatcliing  two  lycanthropists, 
or  wer-wolves.* 


The  career  of  the  Waldenses  forms  so  interesting  and  well- 
defined  an  episode  in  the  history  of  persecution  that  I  have  hitherto 
omitted  all  reference  to  that  sect,  in  order  to  pi'esent  a  brief,  con- 
tinuous outline  of  its  relations  with  the  Inquisition,  which  found 
in  it,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Cathari,  the  only  really  im- 
portant field  of  labor  in  France. 

Although  by  no  means  as  numerous  or  as  powerful  in  Langue- 
doc  as  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  formed  an  important  heretical 
element.  They  were,  however,  mostly  confine<l  to  the  humbler 
classes,  and  we  hear  of  few  nobles  belonging  to  the  sect.  In  the 
sentences  of  Pierre  Cella,  rendered  in  Querci  in  1241  and  1242,  we 
have  abundant  testimony  as  to  their  numbers  and  activity.  Thus, 
references  occur  to  them — 

At  Gourdon  in ;. 56  cases  out  of  219 

AtMontcucqin 44      "       "    '*    84 

At  Sftuveterre  in 1    case     "    '*     6 


•  Ripoll  IV.  876.— Wieri  de  Pneatig.  Damon.  Lib.  n.  c  11. 
n.— 10 
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At  Belcayre  in 3  caaea  out  of  7 

At  UontuuboD  iu 175  "  "  ''258 

AtMoiasacin 1  case  "^  "  M 

At  Montpezat  iu no  "  *•  "  22 

AtMontautin ^ no  "  "  *'  28 

At  Cafltelnaa  in j  u  u  «  ^ 


and  although  many  of  these  are  mere  allusiona  to  having  seen 
them  or  had  dealings  with  them,  the  comparative  frequency  of 
the  reference  indicates  the  places  where  their  heresy  wew  most 
flourishing.  Thus,  Montauban  was  evidently  its  headquarters  in 
the  district,  and  at  Gourdon  and  Montcucq  there  were  vigorous 
colonies. 

They  had  a  regular  organization — schools  for  the  young  where 
their  doctrines  were  doubtless  implanted  in  the  children  of  ortho- 
dox parents;  cemeteries  wliere  their  dead  were  buried;  missiona- 
ries who  traversed  the  land  diligently  to  spread  the  faith,  and 
who  customarily  refuseil  all  alms,  save  hospitality.  A  certain 
Pierre  des  Vaux  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  most  beloved  of  these,  regarded,  according  to  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, as  an  angel  of  light.  Public  preaching  in  the  streets  was 
constant,  and  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  disputations  held  be- 
tween the  Waldensian  ministers  and  the  Catharan  perfects.  Still, 
the  utmost  good  feeling  existed  between  the  two  persecuted  sects. 
Men  were  found  who  confessed  to  believing  in  the  Waldenses  and 
to  performing  acts  of  adoration  to  the  Cathari — in  the  common 
enmity  to  Rome  any  faith  which  was  not  orthodox  was  regarded 
as  good.  The  reputation  of  the  Waldenses  as  skilful  leeches  was 
a  powerful  aid  in  their  missionary  labors.  They  were  constantly 
consulted  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury,  and  almost  ^vithout  excep- 
tion they  refused  payment  for  their  ministrations,  save  food.  One 
woman  oonfesse*!  to  giving  forty  sols  to  a  Catharan  for  medical 
services,  while  to  Waldenses  she  gave  only  ^vine  and  bread.  We 
learn  also  that  they  heard  confessions  and  imposed  penance ;  that 
they  celebrated  a  sacramental  supper  in  which  bread  and  lish  were 
blessed  and  partaken  of,  and  that  bread  which  they  consecrated 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  regarded  as  lioly  by  their  disciples. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  sect,  the 
Waldenses  were  evidently  looked  upon  by  Pierre  Cella  with  a  less 
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un&Torable  eye  than  the  Cathari,  and  the  penances  imposed  on 
them  were  habitually  lighter.* 

From  Lyons  the  Waldensian  belief  had  spread  to  the  North 
and  East,  as  well  as  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  a  coi-ions  fact 
that  while  the  Cathari  never  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
to  any  extent  beyond  the  Romance  territories,  the  Waldonses 
were  already,  in  1192,  so  numerous  in  Lorraine  that  Eudes,  Bishop 
of  Toul,  in  ordering  them  to  be  captured  and  brought  to  him  in 
chains  for  judgment,  not  only  promises  remission  of  sins  as  a  re- 
wardf  but  feels  obliged  to  add  that  if,  for  rendering  this  service^ 
the  faithful  are  driven  away  from  their  homes,  he  will  find  them 
in  food  and  clothing.  In  Franche  Comte,  John,  Count  of  Bur- 
gundy, bears  emphatic  testimony  to  their  numlhers  in  1248,  when 
he  solicited  of  Innocent  IV.  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
in  his  dominions,  and  its  discontinuance  in  1257  doubtless  left 
them  to  multiply  in  peace.  In  1251  we  find  the  ^Vxchbishop  of 
Narbonne  condemning  some  female  Waldenses  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. It  was,  however,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Alpine  and  sub -Alpine  regions  stretehing  between  Geneva 
and  the  Mediterranean  that  they  found  the  surest  refuge.  While 
Pierre  Cella  was  penancing  those  of  Querci,  the  Archbishop  of 
Embnin  was  busy  with  their  brethren  of  Freyssinicres,  Argen- 
tiere,  and  Val-Pnte,  which  so  long  continued  to  be  their  strong- 
holds. In  1251,  when  Alphonse  and  Jeanne,  on  their  accession,  guar- 
anteed at  Beaucaire  the  hberties  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Ve- 
naJBmnj  the  Bishop-legate  Zoen  earnestly  urged  them  to  destroy 
the  Waldenses  there.  There  were  ample  laws  on  the  municipal 
statute-books  of  Avignon  and  Aries  for  the  extermination  of 
"  heretics  and  Waldenses,"  but  the  local  magistracy  was  slack  in 
their  enforcement  and  was  obliged  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  sec- 
taries.   The  Waldenses  were  mostly  simple  mountain  folk,  with 


*  ColL  Do&t,  XXL  197,  208,  208,  223,  235,  232,  288,  234,  336,  28B,  241,  344, 
$60,  252,  254,  261-2.  263,  264,  266,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  275,  276,  281,  282, 
289,  296. 

It  !s  perhapA  worthy  of  note  that  Raymond  He  P6reUle,  the  Caatellan  of 
MontA^^r,  and  his  roropanionn,  when  on  trial,  while  freely  ^ving  evidence 
about  innumerable  Cathari,  declared  that  they  knew  nothini?  whatever  about 
Waldcnsea,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  little  communicatioa 
between  the  mcU  (Doat,  XXn.  217 ;  X^III-  344 ;  XXIV.  8). 
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Ml  olf<^r>H)  no  temptation  for  confiscation,  and  perse- 
^^^  _  -Y  Mwm  mow  |>n»fitiible  and  more  usefully  directed 
^g^gll  1^  ik^4«r  Giktbari.  We  hear,  indeed,  that  from  1271  to 
ttS^ili^  0^  \4  Guiltaume  de  Cobardon«  Seneschal  of  C'arcas- 
tt#MiNi^M^(  tht«  in«)uiHitor8  to  active  work  against  the  AValdenses, 
^igyiJIlM^  lita  uumtMr\)Ui^  convictions,  but  among  the  far  moi'e  popu- 
^f^  VMMMMMniUttt  iMNir  the  Rhone  the  Inquisition  was  not  intro- 
.U»  llio  ('omtat  Venaissin  until  13S8,  nor  int<j  Dau|ihin6 
V^^u  ^vkkji^amt  in  both  cases  wo  are  told  that  it  was  caused  by 
^h#  djMiiung  Hpremi  of  heresy.  In  1288  the  same  increase  is  al- 
\f$^M  to  in  the  provinces  of  Aries,  Aix,  and  Embnin,  when  Nioh- 
^IHi  IV.  M4*nt  to  the  nobles  and  magistrates  there  the  laws  of 
PlV<|^r(o  II.,  with  orders  for  their  enforceukent,  and  to  the  inquis- 
lUuw  a  cxkIc  of  instnictions  for  procedure.* 

About  the  same  period  there  is  a  curious  case  of  a  priest  named 
Jtsan  Pliilibert,  who  was  sent  from  Burgundy  into  Gascony  to 
track  a  fugitive  Waldensian.  He  followed  his  quarry  as  far  as 
Jbllfoh,  where  he  found  a  nnmei'ous  ccmnnunity  of  the  sectaries, 
hnlHing  regular  assemblies  and  preaching  and  performing  their 
rites,  although  they  attended  the  parish  churches  to  avert  suspi- 
cion. Their  evangelical  piety  so  won  upon  him  that,  after  going 
home,  he  returned  to  Ausch  and  formally  joined  them.  He  wan- 
dered back  to  Burgundy,  where  he  fell  under  suspicion,  and  in 
1298  he  was  brought  before  Gui  de  Reims,  the  Inquisitor  of  Be- 
sanpon,  when  he  refused  to  take  an  oath  and  was  consigned  to 
prison.  Here  he  abjured,  and  on  being  hberated  returned  to  the 
Waldenses  of  Gascony,  was  again  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Bemai'd  Gui  in  1311,  who  finally  burned  him  in  1319  as  a  re- 
lapse<l.  In  1303  we  hear  of  two  Waldensian  ministers  haunting 
the  region  near  Castres,  in  the  Albigeois,  wandering  around  by 
night  and  zealously  propagating  their  doctrines.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  evidences  of  activity,  little  effort  at  repression  is  visible  at 


*  Statut.  Synod.  Odonia  Tullensis  ann.  1192,  c.  is.,  x.  (M&rteDc  Tbesaur.  lY. 
1180). — RipoU  I.  188. — DouaU,  Lcs  sources  de  rhistoire  de  Tlnq.  (Kerue  dee 
QuesiionB  Hifitoriques,  Oct  1881,  p.  4S4).  —  Peyrat,  Los  Alb.  et  I'lnquis.  IIL  74. 
— Cbabmnd,  VaudoU  et  Prutestjuits  dt-s  Atpes,  Grenoble,  1886,  p.  34.  —  Havet, 
L''hcresie  et  la  bras  seculier  (Bib.  do  I'^ole  dcs  Cbortes,  1880,  p.  586).  —  Vaia- 
■Btte,  IV.  17.  — A.  MoUnier  (Vaissette,  fed.  Privat,  VI.  819).  — Wadding,  ann. 
Ifl88,  No.  14-15;  ISM,  No.  3.— Rajnald.  ann.  1288^  No.  a7-a 
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this  period.  The  Inquisition  was  crippled  for  a  while  by  its  con- 
test with  Philip|Ki  le  Bel  and  Oloment  V.,  and  when  it  resumed 
unpeBtricte<l  o|>emtion3.  Pierre  AutitM*  and  his  riitharan  dtseiph^ 
absorbed  its  energies.  Although  the  sentences  of  Bernard  C4ui  at 
Toulouse  commence  in  1308,  it  is  not  until  the  anto  de  fe  of  1316 
that  any  Waldenses  ap|>ear  among  its  victims,  when  one  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  one  was  burned  as  an  un- 
repentiLHt  heretic.  The  auto  of  1319  appeajrs  to  have  been  a  jail- 
deliver}',  for  poor  wretches  appear  in  it  whose  confessions  date 
back  to  13U9,  1311.  1312,  and  1315.  On  this  occasion  eighteen 
Waldenses  were  condemned  to  pilgrimages  with  or  without  cross- 
es, twenty-six  to  perpetual  prison,  and  three  were  bumetl.  In  the 
auto  of  1321  a  man  and  his  wife  who  obstinately  refused  to  ab- 
jure were  burned.  In  that  of  1322  eight  were  sentenced  to  pil- 
grimages, of  whom  five  had  crosses,  two  to  prison,  six  dead  bodies 
were  exhumed  and  burned,  and  thei*e  is  an  allusion  to  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  Ijoen  burned  at  Avignon.  This 
comprises  the  whole  work  of  Bernai'd  Gui  from  1308  to  1323,  and 
does  not  indicate  any  very  active  persecution.  It  is  j>erhaps  note- 
worthy that  all  of  those  punished  in  IHIW  were  from  Ausch,  while 
the  popular  name  of  "  Burgundians,"  by  which  the  Waldenses 
were  known,  indicates  that  the  heiuKjuarters  of  the  sect  were  still 
in  Franche  Comte.  In  fact,  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Jean  de  Lor- 
raine as  a  successful  missionary  indicates  that  region  as  busy  in 
proselyting  efforts,  and  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  prove  that 
the  Inquisition  of  Besanyon  was  active  during  this  period.  In  the 
wuio  of  1322  many  of  the  sufferers  were  refugees  from  Burgundy, 
and  we  leam  that  they  had  a  provincial  named  Girard,  showing 
that  the  Waldensian  Church  of  that  region  had  a  regular  organi- 
zation and  hierarchy.* 

In  his  *' Pra/j^iV'a "  Bernard  Gui  gives  a  clear  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  Waldensian  belief  as  it  existed  at  this  time,  the 
chief  points  of  which  may  be  worth  enumerating  as  affording  us 
a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  faith  in  its  original  seat 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  persecution.  There  was  no  longer 
any  self-deceit  as  to  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.     Perse- 


•  Lib.  Senlentt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  200-1,  307-8,  216-48,  250-4,  262-5,  389-90, 
840-7,  882,  835,  364-66.-Arch.  de  llnq.  deCarcMS.  (Doat,  XXVU.  7  9qq.> 
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cution  had  done  its  work,  and  the  Waldenses  were  permanently 
severed.  Theirs  was  the  true  Church,  and  that  of  the  pope  was 
but  a  house  of  lies,  whose  excommunication  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded, and  whose  decrees  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  They  had  a 
complete  organization,  consisting  of  bishoj)8,  priests,  and  deacons, 
and  they  held  in  some  large  city  one  or  two  general  chapters  ev- 
ery year,  in  which  orders  were  conferred  and  measures  for  mission 
work  were  perfected.  The  "Waldensian  orders,  however,  did  not 
confer  exclusive  supernatural  power.  Although  they  still  believed 
in  transubstantiation,  the  making  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
depended  on  the  purity  of  the  ministrant ;  a  sinner  was  impotent 
to  effect  it,  while  it  could  be  done  by  any  righteous  man  or  wom- 
an. It  was  the  same  with  absolution  :  they  held  the  power  of  the 
keys  direct  from  Christ,  and  heard  confessions  and  imposed  pen- 
ance. Their  antisacerdotalisin  uiis  strongly  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plification of  their  faith.  There  was  no  purgatory,  and  conse- 
quently masses  for  the  dead  or  the  invocation  of  the  soffrages  of 
the  saints  were  of  no  avail;  the  saints,  tn  fact,  neither  heard  nor 
helped  man,  and  the  miracles  performed  in  their  name  in  the 
churches  were  fictitious.  The  fasts  and  feasts  prescribed  in  the 
calendar  were  not  to  be  observed,  and  the  indulgences  so  lavishly 
sold  were  useless.  As  of  old,  oaths  and  homicide  were  forbidden. 
Yet  enough  of  the  traditional  ascetic  tendencies  were  preserved 
to  lead  to  the  existence  of  a  monastic  fraternity  whose  members 
divested  themselves  of  all  individual  prop<>rty,  and  promised  chas- 
tity, with  obedienco  to  a  superior.  Bernani  (lui  refers,  with  a 
brevity  which  shows  how  liltio  inijHirtance  he  attached  to  them, 
to  stories  about  sexual  abominations  perfoiTned  in  nocturnal  as- 
semblies, an<l  he  indicates  the  growth  of  popular  suy>erstition  by  a 
brief  allusion  to  a  dog  which  appears  in  these  gatherings  and 
sprinkles  the  sectaries  with  his  tail.* 

The  non-resistance  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  rendered  them, 
as  a  rule,  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  but  human  nature  sometimes 
asserted  itself,  and  a  sharp  persecution  carrie<l  on  at  this  period 
by  Frere  Jacques  Bernard,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  provoked  a 
bloody  reprisal.  In  1321  he  sent  two  deputies — Frcres  Catalan 
Fftbri  and  Pierre  Paschal — to  the  diocese  of  Valence  to  make  in- 


•  Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P,  v.  (Doat,  XXX.). 
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quiBition  there.  Former  raids  had  left  the  pe<,^ple  in  an  angry  mood. 
Multitudes  had  been  subjected  to  the  huiailiation  of  crosses,  and 
theee  and  their  friends  vowed  revenge  on  the  appearance  of  the 
new  persecutors.  A  plot  was  rapidly  formed  to  assassinate  the 
inquisitors  at  a  village  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night.  For 
some  reason,  however,  they  changed  their  plans,  antl  pjLSsed  on  to 
the  Priory  of  Montoison.  The  conspirators  followed  them,  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  slew  them.  Strangely  enough,  the  Prior  of 
Montoison  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  and  was  ar- 
rested when  the  murderers  were  seized.  The  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tyrs were  solenmly  buried  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Valence, 
where  they  soon  began  to  manifet  their  sanctity  in  miracles,  and 
they  would  have  been  canonized  by  elohn  XXIL  had  not  the 
quarrel  which  soon  afterwards  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
Franciscans  rendered  it  impolitic  for  him  to  Increase  the  number 
of  Franciscan  saints.* 

A  few  Waldenses  appear  in  the  prosecutions  of  Henri  de  Cha- 
may  of  Carcassonne  in  132S  and  13*29,  and,  fi^c^m  the  occasional 
notices  which  have  reached  us  in  the  succeeding  years,  we  may 
conclude  that  persecution,  more  or  less  fitful,  never  wholly  ceased ; 
while,  in  spite  of  this,  the  heresy  kept  constantly  growing.  After 
the  disappearance  of  Catharisra,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  refuge  for 
ordinary  humanity  when  dissatisfied  with  Romo.  The  Begghards 
were  mystics  whose  speculations  were  attractive  only  to  a  certain 
order  of  minds.  The  Spirituals  and  Fraticelli  were  Franciscan  as- 
cetics. The  Waldenses  sought  only  to  restore  Christianity  to  its 
simphcity;  their  doctrines  could  be  understood  by  the  \x)OT  and 
illiterate,  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  sacerdotalism,  and  they 
found  constantly  wider  acceptance  among  the  p6oj>le,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  waning  power  of  the  Inquisition. 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1335,  summoned  Humbert  IL,  Dauphin  of  Vien- 
nois,  and  Adhomar  of  Poitou  to  assist  the  inquisitors.  Humbert 
obeyed,  and  from  1336  to  134r*j  there  were  expeditions  sent  against 
them  which  drove  them  from  their  homes  and  captured  some  of 
them.  Of  these  a  portion  abjured  and  the  rest  were  burned ;  their 
possessions  were  confiscated  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  exhumed. 
The  tecnlar  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  Embrun  joined  in  these 
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efforts,  but  they  had  no  permanent  result.  In  Languedoc  Frere 
Jean  Dumoalin,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  in  1344  attacked  them 
vigorously^  but  only  succeedetl  in  scattering  them  throughout 
B^^arn,  Foix,  and  Aragon.  In  1348  Clement  VI.  again  urged 
Humbert,  who  responded  with  strict  orders  to  liis  officers  to  aid 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  what  force  might  be  necessary, 
and  this  time  we  hear  of  twelve  Waldenses  brought  to  Embrun, 
and  burned  on  the  squai'e  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  When  Dau- 
phine  became  a  possession  of  the  crown  the  royal  officials  were 
equally  ready  to  assist.  Letters  of  October  20,  1351,  from  the 
governor,  order  the  authorities  of  Brian^on  to  give  the  inquisitor 
armed  support  in  his  operations  against  the  heretics  of  the  Brian- 
connais,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  ineffective ;  and  the  next  year 
Clement  VI.  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  to  Ivouis  and 
Joanna  of  Naples,  to  aid  FriTo  FieiTe  Diimont,  the  Inquisitor  of 
Provence,  and  summoned  prelates  and  magistrates  to  co-0|)erate 
in  the  good  work.  The  only  recorded  result  of  this  was  the  pen- 
ancing of  seven  Waldenses  by  Dumont  in  1353.  More  successful 
were  the  Christian  labors  of  Guiliaume  de  Bordes,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun  from  1352  to  13C3,  surnametl  the  Apostle  of  the  Walden- 
ses, who  tried  the  unusual  ex|Midient  of  kindness  and  ]>ersuasion. 
He.  personally  visited  the  mountain  valleys,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  winning  over  a  number  of  the  heretics.  With  his  death 
his  methods  were  abandoned,  and  Urban  V.,  from  1363  to  1366, 
was  earnest  in  calling  u|>on  the  civil  innver  and  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  Frovonya.1  incjuisitors,  Freres  lluguos  Cardilion  and 
Jean  Richard.  The  celebrated  inquisitor  Francois  Borel  now 
appears  upon  the  scene.  Armml  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
mountains  which  had  considerable  success.  Many  of  the  heretics 
were  obstinate  and  were  burned,  whUe  others  s:ived  their  lives  by 
abjuration.  Their  pitiful  little  properties  were  confiscated;  one 
had  a  cow,  another  two  cows  and  clothes  of  white  doth.  In  the 
purse  of  another,  more  wealthy,  were  found  two  florins  —  a  booty 
which  scarce  proved  profitable,  for  the  wood  to  burn  him  and  a 
comrade  cost  sixty-two  sols  and  six  deniers.  One  woman  named 
Juven  who  was  burned  possessed  a  vineyard.  The  vintage  was 
gathered  and  the  must  stored  in  her  cabin,  when  the  wrathful' 
neighbors  fired  it  at  night  and  destroyed  the  pixxluct.* 
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All  this  was  of  no  avail.    When  Gregory  XI.  ascended  the  pon- 
tifical throne,  in  1370,  his  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Church  in  Provence,  Dauphin^,  and  the 
Lyonnais.    The  whole  region  was  full  of  Waldenses,  and  many 
nobles  were  now  beginning  to  embrace  the  herasy.     The  prelates 
were  powerless  or  negligent,  and  the  Inquisition  ineffective.     He 
set  to  work  vigorously,  appointing  inquisitors  and  stimulating  their 
zeal,  but  the  whole  system  by  this  time  was  so  discredited  that  hi»4 
labors  were  ineffectual.    The  royal  officials,  so  far  from  aiding  thi 
inquisitors,  had  no  scruple  in  imi>eding  tliem.    Unsafe  places  werat 
assigned  to  them  in  which  to  conduct  their  opeiutions ;  they  w< 
forced  to  permit  secular  judges  to  act  as  assessore  with  them  ;  their 
proceedings  were  submitted  for  revision  to  the  secular  courts,  and 
even  their  prisoners  were  set  at  iil)erty  without  consulting  them. 
The  secular  officials  refused  to  take  oaths  to  purge  tlie  land  of 
heresy,  and  openly  protected   heretics,  especially  nobles,  when 
prosecutions  were  commenced  against  them.* 

Gregory  duly  complained  of  this  to  Charles  le  Sage  in  1373^' 
but  to  little  purpose  at  fii'st.    The  evil  continued  unabated,  and  in' 
1375  he  returned  to  the  charge  still  more  vigorously.    No  stone 
was  left  unturned.     Not  only  was  the  king  re<|uested  to  send  a 
special  deputy  to  the  infected  ilistrict,  but  the  pope  wrote  directly 
to  the  royal  lieutenant,  Charles  do  Banville,  i*epiT>aching  him  for 
his  protection  of  heretics,  and  threatening  bim  if  he  did  not  mend 
his  ways.    Certain  nobles  wl»o  had  become  conspicuous  as  favorers ' 
of  heresy  were  significantly  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse ;  the  prelates  were  scr>lded  and  stimulated ;  Amedeo  of 
Savoy  was  summoned  to  assist,  and  the  Tarantaise  was  added  to^' 
the  district  of  Provence  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  the  pro- " 
jected  campaign.    As  the  spread  of  heresy  was  attributable  to  the' 
lack  of  preachers,  and  to  the  neglect  of  prelates  and  clergy  in  in- 
structing their  flocks,  the  inquisitor  was  empowere<l  to  call  in  the 
services  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians, 
to  spread  over  the  land  and  teach  the  people  the  truths  of  religion. ' 


Na  08;  1344.  No.  9;  1853,  No.  20.  —  Chabrand,  op.  c]t.  pp.  86-7.  — Wadding 
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These  multiplied  efforts  at  length  began  to  tell.  Charles  issued 
orders  to  enforce  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  when  Gregory  sent 
a  special  Apostolic  Internuncio,  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Massa,  to  direct 
operations,  persecution  began  in  earnest.  Frere  Francois  Borel, 
the  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  had  long  been  struggling  against  the 
indifference  of  the  prelates  and  the  hostility  of  the  secular  power. 
Now  that  he  was  sure  of  efficient  seconding  he  was  like  a  hound 
slipped  from  the  leash.  His  forays  against  the  miserable  popular 
tions  of  Freyssinieres,  TArgentiere,  and  Val-Pute  (or  Val-Louise) 
have  conferred  on  him  a  sinister  reputation,  unredeemed  by  the 
efficient  aid  which  he  contributed  to  regaining  the  liberties  of  his 
native  town  of  (-rap.* 

The  immediate  success  which  rewarded  these  efforts  was  so 
overwhelming  as  to  bring  new  cause  for  solicitude.  The  Bishop 
of  Massa's  mission  commenced  early  in  May,  1375,  and  already,  by 
June  IT,  Gregory  is  concerned  about  the  housing  and  support  of 
the  crowds  of  wretches  who  ha<l  been  captured.  In  spite  of  nu- 
merous burnings  of  those  who  proved  obstinate,  the  prisons  of  the 
land  were  insufficient  for  the  detention  of  the  captives,  and  Gregory 
at  once  ordered  new  and  strong  ones  to  be  built  in  Embrun,  Avi- 
gnon, and  Vienne.  To  solve  the  financial  comphcations  which  im- 
mediately arose,  the  bishops,  whose  negligence  was  accountable  for 
the  growth  of  heres}^  were  sumniuneil  within  three  months  to  fur- 
nish four  thousand  gold  florins  to  build  the  prisons,  and  eight 
hundred  florins  per  annum  for  five  years  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoners.  This  they  were  allowed  to  take  from  the  legacies  for 
pious  uses,  and  the  restitutions  of  wrongly-acquired  funds,  with  a 
threat,  Lf  they  should  demur,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  these 
sources  of  income  and  be  excommunicated  l>esides.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  no  more  amenable  to  such  arguments  than  those 
of  Languedoc  had  been  in  1245,  and,  after  the  three  months  had 
passed,  Gregory  answers,  October  5»  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the 
Bishop  of  Massa  as  to  how  he  shall  feed  his  prisoners,  by  teUing 
him  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  bishop  to  support  those  of  his 
diocese,  and  that  any  one  who  refuses  to  do  so  is  to  be  coerced  with 
excommunication  and  the  secular  arm.    This  was  a  mere  brtUtim 
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fuhnen,  and  in  137fi  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  share  in  the  oon- 
fiflcations,  but  King  Charles  refused  to  di\nde  them,  though  in  1378 
he  at  last  agreed  to  give  the  inquisitors  a  yearly  stipend  for  their 
own  support,  similar  to  that  paid  to  their  brethren  at  Toulouse.* 

Ail  other  devitn^s  being  exhausted,  Gregory  at  last  had  recourse 
to  the  unfailing  resource  of  the  curia — an  indulgence.  There  is 
flomething  so  appallingl}'  grotesque  in  tearing  honest,  industrious 
folk  from  their  homes  by  the  thousand,  in  thrusting  them  into 
dimgeons  to  rot  and  starve,  and  then  evadmg  the  cost  of  feeding 
them  by  presenting  them  to  the  faithful  as  objects  of  charity,  that 
the  proclamation  which  Gregory  issued  August  15,  1376,  is  per- 
haps the  most  shameless  monument  of  a  shameless  age — 

"To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ:  As  the  help  of  prisoners  is  counted  among 
pious  works,  it  beSts  the  piety  of  the  faithful  to  mercifully  assist  the  incarcerated 
of  all  kinds  who  suffer  from  poverty.  As  we  learn  that  our  beloved  son,  the  In- 
quisitor Francois  BureUi,  has  imprisoned  for  safe-keeping  or  punishment  many 
heretics  and  those  defamed  for  heresy,  who  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  can- 
not be  sustained  in  prison  unless  the  pious  liberality  of  the  faitbflil  shall  assist 
them  as  a  work  of  charity;  and  as  we  wish  that  these  prisoners  sball  not  starve, 
but  shall  have  time  for  re])cntance  in  the  said  prisons;  now,  in  order  that  the 
ikithfal  in  Christ  may  through  devotion  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  admonish,  ask, 
and  exhort  you  all,  ei^oining  it  on  you  in  remission  of  your  sins,  that  from  the 
goods  which  God  has  given  you,  you  bestow  pious  alms  and  gratcfhl  charity  for 
the  food  of  these  priaonera,  so  that  they  may  be  sustained  by  your  help,  and  you, 
through  this  and  other  good  worka  inspired  by  Ood,  may  attain  eternal  blessed- 
ness t"  t 

Imagination  refuses  to  picture  the  horrors  of  the  economically 
constructed  jails  where  these  unfortunates  were  crowded  to  wear 
out  their  dreary  lives,  whilu  tJinir  jailers  vainly  begged  for  the 
miserable  pittance  that  should  prolong  their  agonies.  Yet  so  far 
was  Gregory  from  being  satisfied  with  victims  in  number  far 
beyond  his  ability  to  keep,  that,  December  28,  1375,  he  bitterly 
scolded  the  officials  of  Dauphine  for  the  negh'gent  manner  in  which 
they  obeyed  the  king's  commands  to  aid  the  inquisitors— a  com- 
plaint which  he  reiterateil  May  18, 1376.  From  some  expressions 
in  these  letters  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  this  whole  inhuman 
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business  had  shocked  even  the  dull  sensibilities  of  that  age  of  vio- 
lence. Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  accomplished  the  heretics 
remained  obstinate,  and  in  1377  Gregory  indignantly  chronicles 
their  increase,  while  reproaching  the  inquisitors  with  their  slack- 
ncBS  in  performing  the  duties  for  which  tlioy  had  been  appointed.* 

"What  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Waldenses  a  continuance  of 
Gregory's  remorseless  energy  would  have  wrought  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  He  died  March  27,  1378,  and  the  Great 
Schism  which  speedily  followed  gave  the  heretics  some  rehef,  dur- 
ing which  they  continued  to  increase,  idthough  in  1380  Clement 
VII.  renewetl  the  commission  of  Borel,  wht^e  activity  was  un- 
abated until  1393,  and  his  victims  were  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
A  good  many  conversions  rewardeil  his  labors,  and  the  converts 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  as  shown  by  a  list  made  out  in  1385.  In  1393  he 
is  said  to  have  burned  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  Grenoble  in  a  single 
day.  San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  a  missionary  of  a  different  stamp, 
.and  his  self -devoted  labors  for  several  years  in  the  Waldensian 
"Valleys  won  over  numerous  converts.  His  memory  is  still  cher- 
ished there,  and  the  village  of  Puy-Saint- Vincent,  with  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  him,  shows  that  his  kindly  ministrations  were  not 
aJtogetlier  lost.f 

The  Waldenses  by  this  time  were  substantially  the  only  heretics 
with  whom  the  Church  had  to  deal  outside  of  Gennany.  The 
French  version  of  the  Schwahenapiegel^  or  South  German  municipal 
code,  made  for  the  Romande  speaking  provinces  of  the  empire,  is 
assignable  to  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  and  it  attests  the 
'predominance  of  Waldensianism  in  its  chapter  on  heresy,  by  trans- 
lating the  Kdczev  (Catharus)  of  the  original  by  vwudinM.  Even 
**  Leschandua"  (Childerio  III.)  is  said  to  have  been  detlii-oned  by 
Pope  Zaohary  because  he  was  a  protector  of  vaudois.  That  at 
this  period  the  Inquisition  had  l^ecome  inop^rativo  in  those  regions 
where  it  had  once  been  so  busy  is  proved  by  the  episcopal  tribunal! 
being  alone  referred  to  as  having  cogniiULnce  of  such  aises — ^the 
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heretic  is  to  be  accused  to  his  bishop,  who  is  to  have  him  examined 
by  experts. **^ 

How  completely  the  Waldenses  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Great  Schism  is  seen  in  a  bull  of  Alexander  V., 
in  1409,  to  Frerc  Pons  Feugeyron,  whose  enormous  district  ex- 
tended from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  and  from  Bcaucairc  to  the  Val 
d'Aosta.  This  comprehended  the  whole  district  which  Francois 
Borel  and  Vicente  Ferrer  found  swarming  with  heretics.  The  in- 
quisitor is  urged  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  against  the  schismatic 
followers  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL,  against  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sorcerers,  against  apostate  Jews  and  the  Talmud, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  WaJdenses.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  forgotten.f 

After  the  Church  had  reorganized  itself  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance it  had  leisure  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  faith,  although 
its  energies  were  mostly  monopolized  by  the  Hussite  troubles. 
In  1417  we  hear  of  Catharine  Sauve,  an  anchorite,  burned  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  Waldensian  doctrines  by  the  deputy -inquisitor,  Frere 
Raymond  Cabasse.  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne.  The 
absence  of  persecution  had  by  no  means  been  cause<l  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  heretics.  In  1432  the  Council  of  Bourges 
complained  that  the  Waldenses  of  Dauphine  ha<l  taxed  themselves 
to  send  money  to  the  Hussites,  whom  they  recognized  as  brethren; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  look  after  them.  On  August  23,  of  this  same  year, 
we  have  a  letter  from  Frere  Pierre  Fabri,  Inquisitor  of  Embrun,  to 
the  Council  of  Basle,  excusing  himself  for  not  immediately  obey- 
ing  a  summons  to  attend  it  on  the  ground  of  kis  indescribable 
poverty,  and  of  hia  preoccupations  in  persecuting  the  Waldenses. 
In  spite  of  the  great  executions  which  he  had  already  made,  he 
describes  them  as  flourishing  as  numerously  as  ever  in  the  valleys 
of  Freyssini^res,  Argentiere,  and  Pute,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
populated by  the  ferocious  raids  of  Francois  Borel.  He  now  has  in 
his  dungeons  of  Embrun  and  Brian^on  six  relapse<l  heretics,  who 
have  revealed  to  him  the  names  of  more  than  five  hundred  others 
whom  he  is  about  to  seize,  and  whose  trials  will  be  a  work  of  time, 
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^  m  mxm  «s  he  oan  absent  himself  without  prejudice  to  the 
Mlk  tus  lint  ihity  vrill  be  to  attend  the  council.  Evidently  the 
iMfVMt  WM  abundant  and  the  reai>ers  were  few.^ 

In  1441  the  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  Jean  Voyle,  made  some 
^H^K  9X  persecution,  but  apparently  with  little  result,  and  the 
WihMensian  churches  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  respite,  for 
|fe»  lonrible  episode  of  the  soK^alled  Vaudois  of  Arras,  in  1460,  as 
w«  aluiU  see  hereafter,  was  merely  a  delirium  of  witchcraft.  In 
FlMloe,  so  completely  hatl  the  Wuidonses  monopolized  the  field 
id  mlsbehof  in  the  public  mind  that  sorcery  becaino  popularly 
known  as  ra7w/^n^  and  witches  as  vaudoises.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  14(J5,  at  Lille,  five  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  were  tried,  and  four 
of  them  recanted  and  one  was  burned,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  other  name  for  them,  and  they  were  designated  as  Turelu- 
pins.t 

It  is  not  until  1475  that  we  find  the  inquisit^i's  again  at  work 
in  their  old  hunting-ground  among  the  valleys  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Durance.  The  Waldenses  had  quietly  multiplied 
a^ain.  They  held  their  conventicles  undisturbed,  they  dared 
openly  to  preach  their  abhorred  faith,  and  their  missionary  zeal 
was  rewarded  with  abundant  conversions.  Worse  than  all,  when 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors  sought  to  repress  tliem  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  they  appealed  to  the  royal  court,  which  was  so  un- 
true to  its  duty  that  it  granted  them  letters  of  protection  and  they 
waxed  more  insolent  than  ever.  In  vain  Sixtus  IV.  sent  special 
commissions  armed  with  full  powers  to  put  an  etui  to  this  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things.  Men  at  this  time  in  Frant^e  recke<l  little  of 
papal  authority,  and  the  commissioners  found  themselves  scorned. 
Sixtus,  therefore,  July  1, 1475,  addressed  an  earnest  remonstrance 
to  Louis  XI.  The  king  w^as  surely  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  his 
representatives;  he  would  hasten  to  disavow  them  and  lend  the 


•  Blary-Lafon,  Hist,  du  midi  de  U  France,  TIT.  384.— C.  Bituricens.  aim.  1438 
(Harduin.  Vm  1469).— Martcne  Ampl.  CoU.  VTI.  161-3. 

t  Lcger,  Hist,  des  ^gliaes  Taudoises,  IT.  34. — Diiverger,  La  Vaaderiedans  lea 
$;tats  de  Philippe  le  Bon.  Arras,  1S85,  p.  112. 

Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Robert  Gnguin,  in  speaking 
of  riding  on  a  broom&tick  and  worshipping  Satan,  adds  "quod  impi^afu  genus 
Valdtruium  et$e  didtur''^  (Rer.  GaUican.  Annal.  Ub.  x.  p.  242.  Francof.  ad  M. 
1587). 
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whole  power  of  the  State,  as  of  old^  to  the  support  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.* 

The  correspondence  which  ensued  would  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing reading  if  it  were  accessible.  Its  purport,  however,  can  read- 
ily be  discerned  in  the  Ordonnance  of  May  18, 1478,  which  marks 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  supremacy  which  the  State  had 
obtained  over  the  Church.  The  king  assumed  that  his  subjects  of 
Dauphin^  were  all  good  Catholics.  In  a  studied  tone  of  contemp- 
tuous insolence  he  alludes  to  the  old  Mendicants  {vi^nx  mendiens) 
styling  themselves  inquisitors,  who  vex  the  faithful  with  accusa- 
tions of  heresy  and  harass  them  with  prosecutions  in  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  for  purposes  of  ext4)rtion  or  to  secure  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  lie  thei'efore  forbids  his  officers  to 
aid  in  making  such  confiscations,  decrees  that  the  heirs  shall  be  re- 
instated in  all  cases  that  have  occiirred,  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  frauds  and  abuses  of  the  inquisitors  he  strictly  enjoins  that 
for  the  future  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  inhabi- 
tants in  any  maimerf 

Such  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  which,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  unremittingly  made  to  obtain  des- 
potic control  over  the  human  mintl.  For  far  less  than  such  defi- 
ance it  had  destn>ved  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  the  civilization 
of  LanguedoG.  It  bad  built  up  the  monarchy  with  the  spoils  of 
heresy,  and  now  the  monarchy  cuffed  it  and  bade  it  bury  its  In- 
quisition out  of  the  sight  of  decent  men.  This  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  labors  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  Waldenses  of 
Dauphin^,  but  the  troubles  of  the  latter  were  by  no  means  over. 
The  death  of  Louis,  in  1483,  deprivetl  them  of  their  protector,  and 
the  Italian  policy  of  Charles  VIII.  rendered  him  less  indifferent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.  At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Embrun,  Innocent  VIII,  ordered  the  persecutions  renewed. 
The  Franciscan  Inquisitor,  Jean  Veyleti,  whose  excesses  had 
caused  the  appeal  to  the  throne  in  1475,  was  soon  again  at  work, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  both  consuls  of  Freyssinieres. 
Though  the  Waldenses  had  represented  themselves  to  Louis  XI. 
afl  faithful  Catholics,  the  ancient  errors  were  readily  brought  to 


*  Martene  Arapl.  Collect.  IT.  1506-7. 
t  launbert,  Adc.  Loll  Fran^  X.  798-1 
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light  by  the  efficient  means  of  torture.  Though  they  beheved  in 
transubstautiatiou,  they  denied  that  it  could  be  effected  by  sinful 
priests.  Their  barber,  or  pastors,  were  ordained,  and  administered 
absolution  after  confession,  but  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
priests  had  lost  that  power.  They  denied  the  existence  of  purga- 
tory, the  utility  of  [niiyers  for  the  dead,  the  intercession  of  saints, 
the  power  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  obligation  of  keeping  any  feast- 
days  save  Sunday.  Wearied  with  their  stubbornness,  the  arch- 
bishop, in  June  and  July,  1486,  summoned  them  either  to  leave  the 
country  or  to  come  forward  and  submit,  and  as  they  did  neither 
he  excommunicatetJ  them.  This  was  equally  ineffective,  and  he 
appealed  iigain  to  Innocent  Vlll.,  who  resolved  to  end  the  heresy 
with  a  decisive  blow.  Accordingly,  in  1488,  a  crusade  on  a  large 
scale  was  organized  in  both  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  The  papal 
commissioner,  Alberto  de'  Capitanei,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Purlement  of  Gitmolile,  and  a  force  was  raiseil  under  the  command 
of  Hugues  de  La  Palu,  Comte  de  Vanax,  to  attack  them  on  every 
side.  The  attack  was  delayed  by  legal  formahties,  during  which 
tliey  were  urged  to  submission,  but  refused,  saying  that  their  faith 
was  pure  and  that  they  would  die  rather  than  abandon  it.  At 
length,  in  March,  1489,  the  crusaders  advanced.  The  valley  of 
Pragelato  was  the  first  assailed,  and,  after  a  few  days,  was  reduoed 
to  the  alternative  of  death  or  abjuration,  when  fifteen  obstinate 
heretics  were  burned.  In  Val  Cluson  and  Freyssinieres  the  resist- 
ance was  more  stubborn  and  there  was  considerable  carnage,  which 
80  frightened  the  inhabitants  of  Argentiere  that  they  submitted 
peaceably.  In  Val  Ix>uise  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  cavern  of 
Aigue  Fraide,  which  they  imagined  inaccessible,  but  La  Palu  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it,  and  built  fires  in  the  mouth,  suffocating  the 
unhappy  refugees.  This,  and  the  con^scations  which  followed, 
divided  between  Charles  VllL  and  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun, 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Widdensianism  in  the  valleys.  To  prevent 
its  resuscitation  the  legate  left  behind  hira  Francois  Ploireri  as 
Inquisitor  of  Provence,  who  continued  to  harass  the  j)eople  with 
citations  and  pronounced  condemnations  for  contumacy,  burning 
an  occasional  harbe  and  confiscating  the  property  of  relapsed  and 
hardened  heretics.* 


•  Gh&brand,  op.  cit,  pp.  43,  48-63,  70.— Herwg,  Die  romanischeu  Waldeoser 
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"With  a  new  king,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIT.,  there  came  a 
new  phase  in  the  affairs  of  the  Waldenses.  A  conference  was  held 
in  Paris  before  the  royal  chancellor,  where  envoys  fnini  FreyH- 
sinieres  met  Rostain,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Embinin,  and  deputies 
of  the  Parlement  of  Grenoble.  It  was  resolved  to  send  to  the 
spot  papal  and  royal  commissioners,  with  power  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  so-called  heretics.  They  went  to  Freyssinieres  and 
examined  witnesses,  who  satisfied  them  that  the  population  wert 
good  Catholics,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  assertions  of  the  archbishop 
that  they  were  notorious  heretics.  ^Vll  the  excommunications  were 
removed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  prosecutions.  On  October  12, 
1502,  Louis  XII.  conJirnieii  the  decision,  and  Alexander  VI.,  to 
whose  son,  Ca?sar  Borgia,  Louis  hml  given  the  Duchy  of  Valenti- 
nois,  embracing  the  territory  in  question,  \\n&  not  disposed  to  run 
counter  to  the  royal  wishes.  The  Waldenses  wei^,  however,  un- 
able to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  on  the  prop- 
erty which  he  had  confiscated,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  for  its 
restoration  from  the  king,  but  at  least  they  were  allowed,  under 
the  guise  uf  Catholicism,  to  worship  God  ufter  their  own  fashion, 
until  the  crowding  pressure  of  tlie  Refomuition  foiv^nl  them  to  a 
merger  with  the  Calvinists.  In  the  Brian^onnais,  in  spite  of 
occasional  burnings,  heresy  continued  to  spread  until,  in  1514, 
Antoine  d^Estaing,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  tliither,  when 
the  measures  he  adopted.,  vigorously  enforced  by  the  secular 
authorities,  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  years.* 


pp.  277-82.— D'Argentr^  1. 1. 105.— Leger,  Hist  dee  %lia6a  VaudoUea  II.  23-9.— 
Filippo  de  Boai,  I  Calabro-Valdeai  p.  71.— Comba,  Hiatoire  des  VaudoU  d'ltalie, 
P«riB.  1887,  I.  1C(MJ6,  169. 

Tbt*  Waidensian  legend  relates  that  in  the  cavern  of  Algue-Fniide  tlio  num- 
ber of  victims  was  three  thousand,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  cluklren,  but  I 
tlUnk  that  31.  Chabrand  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  its  exaggerated  improba- 
bility (Op.  cit.  pp.  63-9). 

*  Herzog,  op.  cit.  pp.  28tM».— Perrin,  Hist.  Waldens.  H.  n.  cli.  3.— Chabraud, 
op.  cit  pp.  73-4. 
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The  kingdom  of  Aragon,  stretching  across  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  population  kindred  in  blood  and  speech  to  that 
of  Mediterranean  Fmnrc,  was  particularly  liable  to  inroaxls  of  her- 
esy from  the  latter.  The  Counts  of  Barcelona  hatl  been  Carlo- 
vingian  vassals,  and  even  owned  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  first 
Capetians.  We  have  seen  how  ready  were  Pedro  U.  and  his  suc5- 
cessors  to  aid  in  resisting  Prankish  encroachments,  even  at  the 
cost  of  encouraging  heresy,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  schismatic 
missions  should  be  established  in  populous  centre^!  such  as  Barce- 
lona, and  that  heretics,  when  hard-pressed,  should  seek  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Cerdafia  and  Urgel.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
heresy  never  obtained  to  the  west  of  the  Pyrenees  the  foothold 
which  it  enjoyed  to  the  east.  Its  manifestations  there  were  only 
spasmodic,  and  were  suppressed  with  effort  comparatively  slender. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  specifically 
of  the  Cathari  in  Aragon  proper.  Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  tells  a 
wild  tale  of  how,  in  1234,  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  parts  of 
Spain  that  they  decreed  the  abrogation  of  Christianity,  and  raised 
a  large  army  with  which  they  burned  churches  and  spared  neither 
ago  nor  sex,  until  Gregory  IX.  ordered  a  crusade  against  them 
throughout  western  Europe,  when  in  a  stricken  field  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  a  man ;  but  this  may  safely  be  set  down  to  the  imag- 
ination of  some  pilgrim  returning  from  Compostella  and  desiring 
to  rej)ay  a  night's  hospitality  at  St.  Alban's.  In  the  enumeration 
of  Rainerio  Saccone,  about  1250,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Cath- 
aran  organization  west  of  the  IVrenees.  That  many  Cathari 
existed  in  Aragon  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  are  never  de- 
scribed as  such,  and  the  only  heretics  of  whom  we  hear  by  name 
are  he  encabatti — the  Insabbatati  or  Waldenses.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  against  these  that  the  savage  edicts  of  Alonso  II. 
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and  Pedro  II.  were  directed,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* 

After  this,  for  a  while,  persecution  seems  to  have  slept.  The 
s5Tnpathies  and  ambition  of  King  Pedro  were  enlisted  with  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  and  after  his  fall  at  Muret,  during  the  minority 
of  Jayme  I.,  the  Aragonese  probably  awaite<I  the  results  of  the 
Albigensian  war  with  feelings  enlisted  in  favor  of  their  race  rather 
than  of  orthodoxy.  As  it  drew  to  a  close,  however,  Don  Jajnne, 
in  1226,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  heretics  from  entering  his 
kingdom,  doubtless  moved  thereunto  by  the  numbers  who  sought 
escape  from  the  crusade  of  Louis  VIII.,  and  he  followed  this,  in 
1228,  with  another,  depriving  heretics,  with  their  receivers,  fautore, 
and  defenders,  of  the  pubUc  peace.  The  next  stej),  we  are  told 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Inquisition,  was  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  urgency  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  the  Dominican  confessor 
of  the  young  king,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  obtain  from  Gregory 
IX.  inquisitors  to  purge  his  land.  This  is  based  on  the  bull  DecU- 
na/iiie^  addressed,  May  26,  1232,  to  Esparrago,  Archi)ishop  of  Tar- 
ragona, and  his  suffragans,  instructing  them  to  make  inquest  in 
their  diocesee  after  heretics,  either  personally  or  by  Doininicans 
or  other  fitting  persons,  and  to  punish  such  as  might  be  found, 
according  to  the  statutes  recently  issued  by  him  and  by  Annibaldo, 
Senator  of  Rome.  This  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  to  what  followed, 
but  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  a  papal  or  Dominican  Inquisi- 
tion, or  of  adopting  foreign  legislation.  In  tlie  following  year, 
1233,  Don  Jayme  issued  from  Tarragona,  with  the  advice  of  his 
assembled  prelates,  a  statute  on  the  subject,  showing  that  the 
matter  was  regartled  as  pertaining  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
Church.  Seigneurs  who  protected  heretics  in  their  lands  forfeited 
them  to  the  lord,  or,  if  allodial,  to  the  king.  Houses  hi  heretics, 
il allodial,  were  to  be  torn  down;  if  held  in  fief,  forfeited  to  the 
lord.  All  defamed  of  8us]>ected  of  heresy  were  declared  ineligible 
lo  office.  That  the  innocent  might  not  suffer  with  the  guilty,  no 
one  was  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic  or  believer  except  by  his 
bishop  or  such  ecclesiastic  as  had  authority  to  determine  his  guilt. 
Bishops  were  ordered,  when  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them  in 


•  Matt.  Pftria  ann.  1234  (p,  270,  Ed.  1644). 
V.  1787-8). 
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pUo«8  Busprctefl  of  heresy,  to  appoint  a  priest  or  clerk,  while  the 
kiriju^  or  his  Uiilli  would  appoint  two  or  three  lavrnen,  whose  duty 
it  should  bo  to  investigate  heretics,  and,  taking  ]irecautions  against 
their  0Aca]>e,  to  ro{)ort  them  to  the  bishop  or  to  the  royal  officials, 
or  to  the  loni  of  the  place.  In  this  incongruous  mixture  of  dor- 
k»l  nnd  lay  elements  there  may,  it  is  true,  be  discovered  the  gena 
of  an  Inquisition^  but  one  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
which  was  at  this  time  taking  shape  at  Toulouse.  The  su1x»rdi- 
nate  position  of  these  so^^ailed  inquisitors  is  seen  in  the  proviskm 
that  any  negligwioe  in  the  performance  of  their  functions  waa 
puniahahki,  in  the  case  of  a  clerks  by  the  loss  of  hia  benefice,  ia 
that  of  a  layman,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct.* 

To  what  extent  this  crude  expedient  was  pot  in  praiAioe  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  probably  same  aUempCs  wei« 
made  which  only  ptovad  itt  ineffloNaoy.  Eqianago  dfad  soon 
aflsnrarde  and  was  sooeeeded  in  the  archiepisoopal  seat  of  Tar- 
fagoaa  by  Guillen  Moaghn,  whoae  vigoroas  and  martial  temper- 
ament n-as  illostrated  by  his  conqawrt  of  the  kfauid  ct  I^na. 
Mongriu  speedily  found  that  the  dawiMtic  TmjniJrlim  woald  aoi 
work,  and  applied  for  the  aolntmi  of  sobm  donbto  to  Oii^mj, 
who  seal  hinu  April  30«  13S&«  a  code  of  inaUaUiuas  drawn  op  hj 
Anywndol  Psaaalorta  AboaitiuBtiafeewa  find  the  fintteeotd 
af  aeliva  voik  ia  peneoatna,  whieh  IDailntes  the  ilmjauj  of  al 
fmnnal  faryiiiilnriil  irnrfftmr  Eobett,  Ooant  of  Rosdoa.  «m 
one  of  tke  gieai  Isadatories  ct  the  eruwa  d  Axmgam.  Ha  oaoMa 
to  bare  beea  involved,  aa  aMSt  aoUea  wcfa.  in  aoaie  dinwlia  aa 
tafifliiaad  titlMs  with  the  BHfaop  of  Etae,  whose  ifiooan  ww  ia 
hiatemhinea  The  biahop  aocand  him  of  faeiag  the  chiof  of  tha 
hwcthaof  thert^gkmaadof  aMghiseaatfeaasaiefcy  fortham> 
All  Ihm  WW  traiT  hkelr  teae— atleaal  the  hehop  Ind 
to  pffOfa  it«  when  Robert 
Doa  Jayme 
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tion,  however,  was  desperate,  and  his  lands  liable  to  confiscation ; 
he  therefore  expressed  to  Gregory  IX.  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  olTered  to  servi;  witli  his  followoni  against 
the  Saracen  as  long  as  the  po|>e  might  designate.  Gregory  there- 
fore wrote,  February  8,  1237,  to  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  that  if 
the  count  would  for  three  years  with  his  subjects  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Valencia,  and  give  sufficient  security  that  in  case  of 
relapse  his  territories  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  he  could 
be  absolveti.  On  liearing  this  the  good  bishop  hastened  to  the 
papal  court  and  declared  that  if  Robert  was  absolved  he  and  his 
witnesses  would  be  exposed  to  the  imminent  peril  of  death,  and 
that  heresy  would  triumph  in  his  diocese;  but, on  i-eceiving  assur- 
ances that  his  liefs  and  tithes  would  be  taken  care  of,  he  quieted 
down  and  offered  no  further  oppijsition.* 

Under  the  impulsion  of  Gi-egory  and  of  Raymond  of  Penna- 
forte, Dominican  inquisitors  had  at  last  been  resoited  to,  and  in 
this  year,  1237,  we  firat  become  cognizant  of  them.  In  right  of 
his  wife  Ermessende,  Roger  Bemanl  the  Great  of  Foix  was  Viz- 
conde  of  Castelbo,  a  fief  held  of  the  Bishop  of  llrgeL,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  bitter  war.  He  gave  (castelbo  to  his  son  Roger, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  1237,  allowed  the  Inquisi- 
tion free  scope  there,  placing  the  castle  in  the  hands  of  Ramon 
Fulco,  Vizconde  of  Cardona,  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona  and  the  bishops  assemble<:l  at  the  Council  of  Lerida. 
That  council  thereupon  appointed  a  number  of  inquisitors,  includ- 
ing Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  made  a  descent  on  Castelbo. 
It  had  long  been  noted  as  a  nest  of  Catharans.  In  1225,  under 
the  protection  of  Anialdo,  then  lord  of  the  place,  perfected  heretics 
publicly  preached  their  doctrines  there.  In  1234  we  hear  of  a 
heretic  of  MirejKjix  going  thither  to  receive  the  con^olam^iUum 
on  his  death-bed.  The  inquisitors,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  victims.  They  ordered  two  houses  to  be  destroyed,  ex- 
humed and  burned  the  bones  of  eighteen  persons,  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  some  forty-five  men  and 
women,  condemned  fifteen  who  fled,  and  were  undecided  about 
sundry  others.  Still,  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  was  not  siitisfied,  and  he 
gratified  bis  rancor  by  condemning  and  excommunicating  Roger 


*  Llorente,  Cb.  m.  Art  i.  Ko.  6.—Ripoll  I.  91-2. 
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Bernard  as  a  defender  of  heretics,  and  it  was  not  until  1240  that 
the  latter,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tamir 
gona,  and  by  submitting,  abjuring  heresy,  and  swearing  to  per- 
form any  penance  assigned  to  him,  procured  from  the  bishop 
absolution  and  a  certificate  that  he  recognized  him  "^r  ban  et 
per  leyal  eper  CatholichP  * 

In  1238  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  may  be  said  to  l>e  founded. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  the  Franciscan  Minis- 
ter and  Dominican  Prior  of  Aragon  deploring  the  spread  of  her- 
esy through  the  whole  kingdom,  so  that  heretics  no  longer  seek 
secrecy,  but  openly  combat  the  Church,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
liberties  ;  and  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  know  from 
a  confession  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  that  there  were 
enough  scattered  through  the  land  to  affoi-d  shelter  to  the  wan- 
dering Catharan  missionaries.  Gregory,  therefoi'e,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mendicants  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  was 
not  to  be  restrained  from  blood.  They  were  instructed  to  make  dil- 
igent inquisition  against  heresy  and  its  abettors,  procecniing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  which  he  had  issued,  and  calling  in 
when  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  a  siTnilar  provision  for  Navarre,  which  was  likewise  said  to  be 
swarming  with  heretics,  by  commissioning  as  inquisitors  tlie  Fran- 
ciscan Guardian  of  Pamplona  and  the  Dominican  Pedro  de  I,«o- 
degaria.  As  an  independent  institution  the  Inquisition  of  Navarre 
seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  an  embryonic  contUtion. 
In  1246  we  find  Innocent  IV.  ^vriting  to  the  Franciscan  Mim's- 
ter  there  to  publish  that  GrimaJdo  do  la  Mota,  a  citizen  of  Pam- 
plona, is  not  to  be  as{>er8ed  as  a  heretic  because  while  in  Ixira- 
bai'dy  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  suspected  j>ersons,  but  this 
is  the  only  evidence  of  vitality  that  I  have  met  with,  and  Na- 
varre was  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Inquisition  of  Ar- 
ftgon.t 

In  Aragon  the  institution  gradually  took  shape.  Berenger  de 
Falau,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  was  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 


•  Vaiasette,  IH  Pr.  383-5,  89S-8.— Doat,  XXII.  21.^:  XXIV.  184. 

t  Wftdding,ann.  1238,  No.  fi.-Doat.  XXIV.  182.— Pet.  Rodulphii  Hlat. 
Seraph.  Lib.  n.  fol.  aSffft.— Berger,  Registrca  d'lnnoc.  IV.  No,  2267.— Moateiro, 
jHisL  da  Inquisigao,  P.  x.  Liv.  ii.  ch.  86. 
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throughout  his  diocese  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1241,  and  the 
vicar,  wlio  replaced  him  while  tlie  see  was  vacant,  completed  it. 
In  1^2  Pedro  iVrbalatc,  who  had  succeeded  Guillen  Mongi'iu  ha 
archbishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Raymond  of  Ponnaforte,  held 
the  Council  of  Tarragona  to  settle  the  details  of  procedure.  Under 
the  guidance  of  so  eminent  a  canonist,  the  code  drjiwn  up  by  the 
council  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  guiding 
the  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heretics,  and  long  continued  to  ho 
referred  to  as  an  authority  not  only  in  Spuin,  hut  in  Fmnce.  At 
the  same  time  its  careful  definitions,  which  render  it  especially 
interesting  to  us,  indicate  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  instruction 
of  a  Church  which  as  yet  practically  knew  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  persecution  Hrmly  established  elsewhere.  It  was  probably 
imder  the  impulse  derived  from  these  movements  that  active  per- 
secution was  resumed  at  Castelbo,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  purified  by  the  raid  of  1237.  This  time  the  heretics  were 
not  as  patient  as  before,  and  resorteil  to  poison,  with  which  they 
succeeded  in  taking  off  P'niy  Ponce  do  Blanes,  or  de  Espira,  the 
inquisitor,  who  had  made  himself  i)eculiarly  obnoxious  by  his  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  heresy  for  several  years.  This  aroused  all  the 
martial  instincts  of  the  retired  archbishop,  Guillen  Mongriu, 
who  assembled  some  troops,  besieged  and  t<:>ok  the  castle,  burned 
many  of  the  heretics,  and  imprisoned  the  rest  for  life.  An  organ- 
ized effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Inquisition  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  parish  priests  were  individually  summoned  to 
lend  it  all  the  aid  in  their  jwwer.  Urgel  seems  to  have  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  sectaries,  for  subsequently  we  hear  of  their 
sharp  persecution  there  by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Bernardo 
Travesser,  and  of  his  martyrdom  by  them.  As  usual,  both  he  and 
Ponce  de  Blanes  shone  forth  in  miracles,  and  have  remained  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Urgel,  though  in  1262  the  lat- 
ter was  translated  to  Afontpellicr,  whore  he  lies  magnilicently  en- 
tombed.* 

Still,  the  progress  of  organization  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly slow.  In  1244  a  case  decided  by  Innocent  IV.  shows  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  effective  system.     The  Bishop  of  Elne  and  a 


*  lAorentc,  Ch.  iii.  Art.  1.  No.  7,  8,  19. — Concil.  Tarraconcns.  ann.  1243.— 
Paramo,  pp.  110,  177-8. 
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Dominican  friar,  acting  iia  inquisitors,  had  condemned  Kamon  ae 
Malleolis  and  Helena  his  wife  as  heretics.  By  some  means  they 
Buooeeded  in  appealing  to  Gregory  IX.,  who  refened  the  matter  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Besalu  and  the  Sacristan  of  Girona.  These 
acquittet^l  the  culprits  and  restored  them  to  their  possessions ;  but 
^6  case  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  finally  confirmed 
the  first  sentence  of  conviction.  Again,  in  124S,  a  letter  from 
Innocent  IV.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lerida,  instructing  him  as  to  the 
treatment  in  his  dioce.se  of  heretics  who  voluntarily  return  to  the 
Churchi  presupposes  the  absence  of  inquisitors  and  absolute  igno- 
rance as  to  the  fundamental  principles  in  force.  The  power  con- 
ferred the  same  year  on  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain  to 
appoint  inquisitors  seems  to  have  remained  unused.  The  efforts 
of  Archbishop  Mongriu  and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  had  spent 
themselves  apjmrently  without  permanent  results.  King  Jayme 
grew  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1254,  urgently  demandetl  a  fresh  effort  of 
Innocent  IV.  This  time  the  pope  concluded,  at  Jayme's  suggea- 
tion,  to  place  the  matter  entirely  in  Dominican  hands;  but  so  little 
hiid  been  done  in  the  way  of  general  orgjini/.ation  that  he  confided 
the  choice  of  inquisitora  to  the  priors  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Per- 
pignan,  and  Elne,  each  one  to  act  within  his  o^vn  diocese,  unless, 
indeed,  there  are  inquisitors  already  in  function  under  papal  com- 
missions— a  clause  which  shows  the  confusion  existing  at  the  time. 
Innocent  further  felt  it  necessary  to  report  this  action  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Tarragona  nn<I  Narhonne,  and  to  ciill  upon  them  to 
assist  the  new  apjx)inteos.  This  device  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily.  At  that  time  the  whole  peninsula  consti- 
tuted but  one  Dominican  province,  and,  in  1262,  Urban  IV.  again 
adopted  definitely  the  plan,  in  general  use  elsewhere,  of  empower- 
ing the  provincial  to  appoint  the  inquisitors — now  limited  to  two. 
A  few  days  before  he  had  sent  to  those  of  Aragon  a  bull  defining 
their  powers  and  procedure,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  enclosed  to 
the  provincial  for  his  guidance.  This  long  remaineil  the  basis  of 
organization ;  but  after  the  division  of  the  province  into  two,  by 
the  General  Chapter  of  Cologne  in  1301,  the  Aragonese  chafed 
under  their  subordination  to  the  Provincial  of  Spain,  whose  terri- 
toriee  consisted  only  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Portugal.  The  struggle 
waa  protracted,  but  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  at  last  achieved  in- 
dependence in  1351,  when  Fray  Nicholas  Roselli^the  Provincial  of 
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Aragon,  obtained  from  Clement  VI.  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  the  inquisitors  of  the  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile  the  inquisitors  had  not  been  inactive.  Fray  Pedro 
de  Cadrejta  renderetl  himself  especially  conspicuous,  and  as  usual 
Urgel  is  the  prominent  scene  of  activity.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  Fray  Pedro  de  Tonenes,  and  Amaldo,  Bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, he  rendered  final  judgment,  January  11,  1257,  against  the 
memory  of  Ramon, Count  of  Urgel,  as  a  relapsed  heretic  who  had 
abjured  before  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  and  whose  bones  were  to  be 
exhumed ;  but,  with  unusual  lenity,  the  widow,  Timborosa,  and  the 
son,  Guillen,  were  admitted  to  reconciliation  and  not  deprived  of 
their  estates.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1269,  we  find  Cadreyta,  to- 
gether with  another  coUeiigue,  Fray  Guillen  de  Colonico,  and 
Abril,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  condemning  the  memory  of  Amaldo,  Viz- 
pconde  of  CasteHK*,  and  of  his  daughter  Ermessende,  whom  we 
know  as  the  heretic  wife  of  Roger  Bernard  the  Great  of  FoLx. 
They  had  both  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  and  her  grand- 
BOO,  Roger  Bernard  HI.  of  FoLx,  who  had  inherited  the  Vizcondado 
of  Castelbo,  was  duly  cited  to  defend  his  ancestoi's;  but  if  he  made 
the  attempt,  it  was  vain,  and  their  bones  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
biuned.  It  is  not  Ukoly  that  these  stunly  champions  of  the  faith 
confined  their  attention  tn  the  dead,  though  the  only  execution  we 
happen  to  hear  of  at  this  }W3nod  is  that  of  Berenguer  de  Amoros, 
burned  in  1263.  That  the  living,  indeed,  were  objects  of  fierce 
^persecution  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  mart^Tdom  of 
Cadreyta,  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  exasperated  populace 
of  Urgel,  and  who  thus  furnished  another  saint  for  local  cultf 

J>uring  the  remainder  of  the  century  we  hear  little  more  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Aragon,  but  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona, 
in  1291,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  neither  active  nor  much 
respected.  Otherwise  the  council  would  scarce  have  felt  called 
upon  to  order  the  punishment  of  heretics  who  deny  ii  future  exist- 
ence, and,  further,  that  all  detractors  of  the  CathoUc  faith  ought 


•  Bcrger,  Begistrea  d'Innocent  IV.  No.  70n,  3004.— Baluz.  et  Mansi  I.  a08.— 
BipoU  I.  346,  427,  42fl;  IL  235.— Kym eric.  Direct.  InquU.  pp.  19&-3fl.— Paramo, 
p.  132. 

t  Llorente,  Ch.  ni.  Art.  i.  No.  14,  17.  —  Monteiro,  Hist,  dft  Tnquini^ao,  P.  i. 
lAr.  u.  ch.  10.— Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Espafloles,  L  492.— Zurita,  Afiales  dc  Ara- 
gon, Lib.  n.  c.  76.— Paramo,  p.  178. 
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to  be  punished  as  they  deserve,  to  teach  them  reverence  and  fear. 
Still  more  significant  is  the  injunction  on  parish  priests  to  receive 
kindly  and  aid  eHiciently  the  hfiloved  Dominican  inquisitors,  who 
are  laboring  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.*  ^M 

With  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  would  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  an  increase  of  vigor.     In  13«>2  Fray  Bernardo  cele- 
brated several  atUos  de  fS^  in  which  a  number  of  heretics  were 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.    In    1304    Fra.y  Domingo  Pere- 
grino  had  an  duto  in  which  we  are  told  that  those  who  wer^^ 
not  burned  were  banished,  mth  the  assent  of  King  Jayme  IT.— ^| 
one  of  the  rare  instances  of  tliis  punishment  in  the  annals  of  the 
Inquisition.     In  1314  Fray  Bernardo  Puigcercos  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  number  iif  heretics,  of  whimi  he  bumeti  some  and 
exiled  others.     To  Juan  de  Longerio,  in  1317,  belongs  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  condemning  the  works  of  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova.    Th< 
names  of  ^"Vmaldo  Burgueto,  Guillen  de  Costa,  and  Leonardo  d< 
Puycerda  have  also  reached  us,  as  successful  inquisitors,  but  their 
recorded  lal)ors  were  prinpij>ally  directetl  agjiinst  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  and  will  be  more  particularly  noted  hereafter.     The 
Aragonese  seem  not  to  have  relished  the  methods  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, for  in  1325  the  Cortes,  with  the  assent  of  King  Jayme  II., 
prohibited  for  the  future  the  use  of  the  inquisitorial  process  and 
of  torture,  as  violations  of  the  Fueros.     Whether  or  not  this  waB 
intended  to  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to  the  secular 
courts  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell,  but,  if  it  were,  it  had  no  permar 
nent  result,  as  we  learn  from  the  detailed  instiaictions  of  Eymericl 
fifty  years  later.     About  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  merits 
the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Roselli  earned  him  the  cardinalate.     It 
true  that  when  the  energetic  action  of  the  Inquisitor  Jejin  Dumori- 
lin,  in  1344,  drove  the  Wahlenses  from  Toulouse  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  Clement  VI.  wrote  earnestly  to  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  to  aid  the  Inquisition  in 
destroying  the  fugitives,  but  thei*e  is  no  trace  of  any  con-espond- 
ing  result.f  I 

To  Roselli,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  raising  a  question 

•  Concil.  Tarraconens.  ann.  1291,  c.  8  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VH  2M). 

+  Llorcute,  Ch.  ni.  Art.  ii.  No.  4,  5,  0, 10, 11, 13, 14.— Eymeric.  Direct,  Inquia. 
p.  265.  — RipoU  II.  245.  — Zurita,  Afialea,  Lib.  vi.  c.  6t.  — Raynald.  ann.  1&44, 
No.  9. 
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which  inflamed  to  a  white  heat  the  traditional  antagonism  of  the 
two  great  Mendicant  Orders.     It  is  worth  brief  attention  as  an 
illustration  of  tho  niwtv  to  wiiich  d(x;trinai  theoloi'v  hiid  attained 
under  the  combined  intiuenceof  scholastic  subtlety  in  raising  ques- 
tions, and  inquisitorial  enforcement  of  implicit  ubedience  in  the 
minutest  articles  of  faith.     In  1351  the  Franciscan  Guardian  of 
Barcelona,  in  a  public  sermon,  stated  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christ 
in  the  Passion  lost  its  divinity,  was  sundered  fi-om  the  Logos,  and 
remained  on  earth.    The  (juestion  was  a  novel  one  and  a  trifle  dif- 
ficult of  demonstration,  but  its  raising  gave  Roselli  a  cbiince  to  in- 
flict a  blow  on  the  hated  Franciscans,  and  he  refeiTed  it  to  Rome. 
The  answer  met  his  most  anient  anticipations.     The  Caitbiial  of 
Sabina,  by  order  of  Clement  Yl.^  wrote  that  the  pope  had  heard 
the  proposition  with  horror;  he  had  convened  an  assembly  of  theo- 
logians in  which  he  himself  argued  against  it,  when  it  was  con- 
demned, and  the  inquisitors  everywhere  were  ordered  to  proceed 
against  all  audacious  enough  to  uphold  it.    Roselli's  triumph  was 
oomplete,  and  the  unfortunate  guardian  was  oblige<l  to  retract  his 
speculations  in  the  pulpit  wLert^  he  bad  promulgated  tbeiii,     The 
Franciscans  were  restless  under  this  rebuff,  wliich  they  construed 
as  directed  against  their  Order.     In  spite  of  the  papal  decision  the 
question  remained  an  o|^n  one  in  the  schools,  where  it  was  eagerly 
debated  on  both  sides.     The  Franciscans  argued,  with  provoking 
reasonableness,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  might  well  be  believed  to 
renuun  on  earth,  seeing  that  the  foreskin  severed  in  the  Oiroum- 
cision  was  presen'ed  in  the  Lateran  Church  and  reverenced  as  a 
relic  under  the  very  eyes  of  pojw  and  cardinal,  and  that  portions 
of  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  in  the  Crucifixion  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  faithful  at  Alantua,  Bruges,  and  elsewhere.     After 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  Franciscan,  Jean  Bretonelle,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  in  1448  brought  the  matter 
before  the  faculty,  stating  that  it  was  causing  discussion  at  Tio- 
chelJe  and  other  places.     A  commission  of  theologians  was  ap- 
pointod,  which,  after  due  debate,  renderetl  a  solemn  decision  that 
it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  faith  to  believe  that  the  blood  shed  at 
the  Passion  remained  on  earth.    Thus  encouraged,  the  Franciscans 
grew  bolder. 

The  Observantine   Franciscan,  Giacomo  da  Monteprandone, 
better  known  as  deUa  Marca,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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eeoienalia  d  tfe  fifteenth  century.  His  matchloB  c 
his  rigid  Mirtwiij,  his  mperiuDHUi  r^gor,  an«i  his  anqnenchabl 
leal  Eor  the  extcnaiaatioii  of  bermr  w^  earneii  the  b^atiticatioD 
emietrcd  ob  him  after  death ;  and  siooe  1417  be  had  been  known 
aa  a  hawawr  of  hevetica  He  held  a  comnuaBion  as  nnlTosal  in- 
qamUm  which  doihed  him  with  power  throoghoot  dmsteodoi 
and  the  faefetics  in  erety  oomer  of  Italy,  in  Bohemia^  Hi 
BnMia,  and  IMmiAia,  had  learned  with  cause  to  tremble  at 
name.  It  reqoired  no  httfe  nertB  to  afisail  soch  a  man,  and 
whea,  April  IS,  14^  at  Breacia^  be  pabliclj  pnached  the  forbid- 
den doctrine,  the  Dominican  Inquisitor,  Oiacomo  da  Brearaa,  losi 
no  time  ia  eattiqg  him  to  aoooont.  First  a  ooaiteoas  note  ex- 
laiJBul^ahalief  intherepoKof  theserinoaandaskedadiirlaiiner: 
bat  on  the  Oboerrantine  adhering  to  the  doctrine,  a  formal  som- 
moos  followed,  citing  him  to  appear  for  trial  on  the  next  day. 
The  two  Orders  had  thus  fairly  locket)  horns.  The  Bishop  of 
Bnada  interfered  and  obtained  a  vrithdrawal  of  the  snnunons.  bat 
Iha  qnestaoQ  had  to  be  foaght  out  before  the  pope.  The  bittemesa 
of  iseli^g  ma  J  be  judged  by  the  complaint  of  the  inquisitor  that 
Vm  apponeat  had  ao  excited  the  pec^ple  of  Brasoia  against  him  and 
the  DonuBioaai  that  hot  for  prompt  iiiiaMniiM  many  of  t he tn  woald 
have  been  dain ;  w^ife,  from  Milan  to  Verona,  every  Domimoan 
pnlpit  resoanded  with  denonciations  of  GLaoomo  della  Maroa  aa  % 


The  politic  Pins  II.  feaz^ed  to  qnarrel  with  either  Order,  and 
had  a  tortooos  path  to  tresd.  To  the  Dominicans  he  famished  an 
aath^iticated  copy  of  the  decision  of  Clement  VI.  To  Giaoomo 
della  Marca  he  wn>te  that  this  had  been  done  becanae  he  cevdHJ 
not  refuse  it.  and  not  to  give  it  anthority.  It  had  not  been  issnei^ 
by  ClemenU  bot  only  in  his  niwe,  and  the  qoestioa  was  atill  an 
open  one.  Giaoomo  might  rest  in  peace  in  the  conviction  that 
the  pope  had  full  confidence  in  his  seal  and  orthodoxy,  and  that 
his  calnmniators  should  be  silenced.  On  May  31  be  issued  com- 
mands that  all  discussions  of  the  question  should  cease,  and  that 
both  sides  ahoukl  send  their  most  learned  brethren  to  aa  assembly 
which  he  woold  hold  in  September  for  exhaustive  debate  and 
final  decision.  This  he  hoped  wiMild  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
while  skilfol  postponement  of  the  conference  would  allow  it  to 
dia  out;  but  he  misoalculated  the  enmity  of  the  rival  Orders.    The 
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quarrel  raged  more  fiercel>'^  than  ever.  The  Franciscans  declared 
that  the  inquisitor  who  started  it  would  be  deprived  of  his  oflBce 
and  mastership  in  theology.  Pius  thereupon  soothed  him  by  as- 
suring him  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  and  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

The  conference  had  Iwcomo  an  inevitable  evil,  and  Pius,  found 
himself  obliged  to  allow  it  to  meet  in  December,  1463.  Each  side 
selected  three  champions,  and  for  three  days,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  sacred  college,  they  argued  the  point  with  such  ar- 
dent vehemence  that,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  winter  weather,  they 
were  bathe<l  in  sweat.  Then  others  took  part-  and  the  question 
was  debated  pro  and  con.  The  Franciscans  ])ut  in  evidence  the 
blood  of  Christ  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in 
many  shrines,  and  to  the  foreskin  which  was  in  the  I^teran  and 
also  in  the  royal  chapel  of  France.  They  also  appealed  to  the 
cuttings  of  Christ's  hair  and  bejinl,  the  parings  of  his  nails,  and  all 
his  excretions— did  these  remain  on  earth  or  were  they  divine  and 
carried  to  heaven  ?  To  these  arguments  the  Dominican  reply  is 
a  curious  e.vhibition  of  special  pleading  and  sophistry ;  but  as  no 
on©  could  allege  a  single  text  of  Scripture  bearing  u]>on  the  ques- 
tion, neither  side  could  claim  the  victory.  The  good  Bishop  of 
Brescia,  who  had  at  tirst  played  the  part  of  peacemaker,  consist- 
ently presented  a  written  argument  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
pope  ought  not  to  settle  the  question  because  such  a  determination 
would,  firstly,  be  doubtful ;  secondly,  suj^erfluous ;  and,  thirdly, 
perilous.  This  wise  utterance  was  probably  inspired,  for  Pius  re- 
served his  decision,  and,  August  1, 1464,  only  eight  days  before  his 
death,  issued  a  bull  in  which  ho  recited  how  the  faithful  had  been 
scandalized  by  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Onlei-s,  and,  there- 
fore, he  forbade  further  discussion  on  the  subject  until  the  Holy 
See  should  finally  decide  it.  The  Dominicans  were  emphatically 
prohibited  from  denouncing  the  Franciscans  as  heretics  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  any  ini'raction  of  his  coniTnanda  was  punishable 
by  ipso  faeto  excommunic^ition  supplemented  with  harsh  impris- 
onment. He  tells  us  himself  that  after  the  public  discussion  the 
cardinals  debated  the  matter  for  several  daj's.  The  majority  in- 
clined to  the  Dominicans  and  he  agreed  with  them,  but  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Franciscans  was  necessarj'  for  the  crusade  against  the 
Turks  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person,  and  it  wba  impolitic 
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to  offend  them,  so  he  postponed  the  decision.  Mutterings 
cnssion,  without  open  quarrel,  have  since  then  occasionally  oc- 
curred between  the  Orders,  but  the  popes  have  never  seen  lit  to 
issue  a  definite  decision  on  the  subject,  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tion started  by  Roselli  remains  still  unsettled — a  pitfall  for 
wary  ieet.* 

In  1356  Roselli  was  created  Cardinal  of  S.  Sisto,  and  was 
ceeded  after  a  short  interval  by  Nicolas  ETOierich,  the  most  note-" 
worthy  man  of  whom  the  Aragonosc  Inquisition  can  boast,  al- 
though after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  he  ended  his  days 
in  disgrace  and  exile.  Traintni  in  varied  learning,  and  incessant 
in  industry,  of  his  numerous  works  but  oiio  lias  had  the  honore  of 
print  —  his  "Directoriura  Inquisitorum,"  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  systematized  the  procedure  of  his  beloved  institution,  giv- 
ing the  principles  and  details  which  should  guide  the  inquisitor 
in  all  his  act«.  The  book  remaine<l  an  uutliurity  to  the  last,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  almost  all  subsefjuent  compilations.  E}Tne- 
rioh''s  conception  of  the  model  inquisitor  was  lofty.  lie  must  be 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  doctrine,  and  with  all 
the  aberrations  of  heresy— not  only  those  which  are  current  among 
the  common  people,  but  the  recondite  speculations  of  the  schools, 
Averrhoism  and  Aristotelian  errors,  and  the  beliefs  of  Saracen 
and  Tartar.  At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  declining  and 
falling  into  contempt,  he  boliUy  insisted  on  its  most  extreme  pr^l 
rogatives  as  an  imprescriptible  privilege.  If  he  assumed  that  the 
heretic  had  but  one  right — that  of  choosing  between  submission 
and  the  stake — he  was  in  this  but  the  conscientious  exponent  of 
his  age,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  with  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  the  inquisitor  h  the  salvation  of  souls. 

From  Eymerich*s  lament  over  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  Church,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  kings  of  Aragon  had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Holy  Office,  while  the  bishops,  he  tells  us,  were  as  firm 
as  their  brethren  in  other  lands  in  evading  the  i*esiX}nsibility 


•  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  S62.— RipoU  ID,  421;  VTL  90.— Wadding,  ann. 
1861,No.  16, 18,  21;  ann.  l462,No.  1-18;  1463,No.l-5;  1464,  No.  l-C— D'Ar- 
gentrC,  I.  i.  372;  u.  250,  254.  —  Gradonici  Pontit  BrixiaDoruui  Strics,  Brixiie, 
1756,  pp.  348-61. — jEn.  Sylvii  CommeDt  Lib.  n. ;  Ejuiid.  Lib.  de  Coutentione  Di- 
Tini  SaDgaixkis. 
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which  by  right  was  incumbent  on  them.  The  confiscations,  he 
adds,  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  for  heretics  were  poor  folk— 
Waldenses,  Fraticelli,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  sum  of  Eymerich's  activity  during  his  long  career  is 
so  small  that  it  shows  how  little  was  left  of  heresy  by  this  time. 
Occasional  FraticeUi  and  Waldenses  and  renegade  Jews  or  Sarar 
cens  were  all  that  rewarde*!  the  incjuisitor,  with  every  now  and 
then  some  harmless  lunatic  whose  extravagance  unfortunately 
took  a  religious  turn,  or  some  over-subtle  speculator  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  dogmatic  theolog}\  Thus,  early  in  his  career,  about  1360, 
Eymerich  hatl  the  satisfaction  of  burning  as  a  rolai)8ed  heretic  a 
certain  Nicholas  of  Calabria,  who  pcrsisteil  in  asserting  that  his 
tciicher,  Martin  Gonsalvo  of  Cuenca,  was  the  Son  of  God,  who 
would  Hve  forever,  would  convert  the  world,  and  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  would  pray  for  all  the  dead  and  liberate  them  from 
hell.  In  1371  he  had  the  further  gratification  of  silencing,  by  a 
decision  of  Gregory  XL,  a  Franciscan,  Pedro  Bonagota.  The  ex- 
act relation  between  the  physical  matter  of  the  consecrate*!  host 
and  the  body  of  Christ  under  certain  circumstances  had  long  been 
a  source  of  disputation  in  the  (Church,  and  Fniy  Petlro  taught  that 
if  it  fell  into  the  mud  or  other  unclean  place,  or  if  it  were  gnawed 
by  a  mouse,  the  body  of  Chi'ist  flew  to  heaven  and  the  wafer  be- 
came simple  bread;  and  so  also  when  it  was  ground  under  the 
teeth  of  the  recipient,  before  ho  swallowed  it.  Gregory  did  not 
venture  to  pronounce  this  heretical,  but  he  forbade  its  pubhc  enun- 
ciation. About  the  same  time  EjTnerich  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  Fray  Ramon  de  Tarraga,  a  Jew  turned  Dominican,  whose 
numerous  philoso[)hical  writings  savored  of  heresy.  After  he  had 
been  kept  in  [irison  for  a  couple  (jf  years,  Gregory  onlereti  him  to 
have  a  speedy  trial,  and  thi-eateaed  Eymerich  A\ith  punishment 
for  contumacy  if  his  commands  were  disobeyed.  Ramon  must 
have  had  powerfid  friends  in  the  Order  whom  Eymerich  feared 
lo  provoke,  for  six  months  later  Gregory  wrote  again,  saying  that 
if  Ramon  could  not  bo  punished  according  to  the  law  in  Aragon, 
he  must  be  sent  t<:)  the  papitl  court  under  good  guai-d  with  all  the 
papers  of  the  process  duly  sealed.  In  fact,  the  Inquisition  was  not 
established  for  the  trial  of  Dominicans.  At  the  same  time  another 
Jew,  Astruchio  de  Piera,  held  by  Eymerich  on  an  accusation  of 
sorcery  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  was  claimed  as  justiciable 
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by  the  civil  power,  and  was  sequestrated  antil  Qregory  ordered 
his  delivery  to  the  inquisitor,  who  forced  him  to  abjure  and  im- 
prisoned him  for  life.  Somewhat  earUer  u'as  a  certain  Bartolo 
Janevisio,  of  Majorca,  who  indulged  in  some  apocalyptic  writing 
about  Antichrist,  and  was  forctxl,  in  1361,  by  Eymerich  to  recant, 
while  his  book  was  publicly  burned.  More  i>ractical,  froru  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  Eymerich*8  doctrine  that  all  who  lent 
assistance  to  the  Saracens  were  punishable  by  the  Inquisition  as 
fautors  of  heresy,  but  this  seems  to  have  remained  a  theoretical 
BflBertion  which  brought  no  businees  to  the  Holy  Office.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  how  he  fared  in  seeking  the  condemnation  of  Ray* 
mond  Lulli's  writings,  and  need  only  say  here  that  the  result  was 
his  suspension  from  office,  to  be  succeeilcd  by  his  capital  enemy 
Bernardo  Ermengaudi,  in  13S6,  and  that  after  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  in  1387,  of  Juan  I.,  who  wus  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  he  waa 
twice  proscribed  and  exiled,  and  was  denounced  by  the  king  as  an 
obstinate  fool,  an  enemy  of  the  faith  inspired  by  Satan,  anointed 
with  the  poison  of  infidelity,  together  with  other  unflattering  quali- 
fications. He  did  not  succeed  better  when  in  his  rash  zeal  he  as- 
sailed the  holy  San  Vicente  Ferrer  for  saying  in  a  sermon  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  a  true  and  salutary  repentance ;  that,  being  un- 
able to  reach  Christ  and  obtain  forgiveness  owing  to  the  crowd, 
he  hanged  himself  and  was  pardoned  in  heaven.  When  the  case 
was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Pedro  de  Luna,  then  Cardinal  of  | 
Aragon,  took  Vicente  under  his  protection  and  made  him  his  con- 
fessor, and,  after  his  election  in  1394  as  Avignonese  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  he  forced  Eymerich  to  surrender  the  pa- 
pers, which  he  unceremoniously  burned.  The  next  inquisitor,  Ber- 
nardo Puig,  is  said  to  have  been  earnest  and  successful,  punishing 
many  heretics  and  confuting  many  heresies.  In  Valencia,  about 
1890,  there  was  a  case  in  which  Pedro  de  Ceplanes,  priest  of  Cella, 
read  in  his  church  a  formal  declaration  that  there  were  three  nat- 
ures in  Christ — divine,  spiritual,  and  human,  A  merchant  of  the 
town  loudly  contradicts  it,  and  a  tumult  arose.  The  inquisitor 
of  Valencia  promptly  arrested  the  too  ingenious  theologian,  who 
only  escaped  the  stake  by  pubUc  recantation  and  condemnation  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  broke  jail  and  fied  to  the  Balearic 
Ifllea,  interjecting  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.^  d 

*  EjBwric.  Direct.  InqoU.  pp.  44,  266,  814-6,  351,  357-8,  6G8-3.— Msg.  Baft 
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The  creation,  in  1262,  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  comprising 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Rosellon,  and  Cerdana,  by  Jayme  1.  of  Ai*agon, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  son  Jayme,  seemed  to  render  a  sepa- 
rate inquisition  requisite  for  the  new  realm.  At  what  time  it 
was  established  is  uncertain^,  the  earliest  inquisitor  of  Majorca  on 
record  being  Fr.  Ramon  Durfort,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  witness 
on  a  charter  of  1332,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  the  position  un- 
til 1343,  when  he  was  elected  Provincial  of  Toulouse.  From  that 
time,  at  least,  there  is  a  succession  of  inquisitors,  and  the  forcible 
reunion  in  134S,  by  Pedro  IV.,  of  the  outlying  provinces  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  did  not  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  tribunals. 
As  the  Inquisition  declined  in  dignity  and  importance,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  sought  a  remedy  in  raultiplyijig  and  localizing  its 
offices.  In  1413  Benedict  XIII.  (who  was  still  recognized  aa 
pope  in  Aragon)  made  a  further  division  by  separating  the  coun- 
ties of  Hosellon  and  Cerdana  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  Fray  Ber- 
nardo Pages  retaining  the  former,  and  Guillen  Sagarra  obtaining 
the  latter.  Both  of  these  were  energetic  men  who  celebrate  a 
number  of  autoj*  defe^  in  which  numerous  heretics  wore  reconciled 
or  burned.  Sagarra  waw  succeeded  by  Bernardo  Muyl,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Antonio  Murta,  who  was  confirmed  in  1420,  when  Martin  V. 
approved  of  the  changes  made.  At  the  same  time  Martin,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  and  of  the  consuls  of  Valencia,  erected  that 
prov;inoe  also  into  a  separate  Inquisition.  The  Provincial  of  Arar 
gon  appointed  Fray  Andrea  Ros  to  fill  the  position ;  he  was  con- 
firmed in  1433  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  was  removeil  without  cause 
assigned  the  next  year  by  the  same  po]>e,  although  we  are  told 
that  he  inflexibly  persecuted  the  ''Bohemians"  op  "Wickliffites" 
with  fire  and  sword.  His  successors,  Domingo  Corts  and  Antonio 
de  Cremona,  earned  equal  laurels  in  suppressing  WiUdcnses.* 

A  case  occurring  in  1423  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  In- 
quisition had  lost  much  of  the  terror  which  had  rendered  it  for- 


Rom.  I.  263 .— Ripoll  IL  368,  369,  270.~MarteDe  Thesaor.  U.  1181-3,  1183  Mi, 
1189.— Rmynald.  ann.  1398,  No.  SS.-WadUing,  ann.  1371,  No.  14-34-— Paramo, 
p.  lUv— Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Espafioles,  1. 496-500,  528. 
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midable.  Fray  Pedro  Salazo,  Inquisitor  of  Rosellon  and  Cerdafla, 
threw  in  prison  on  charges  of  heresy  a  hermit  named  Pedro  Fre- 
serii,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  sanctity  among  the  people. 
The  accused  doclared  that  the  witnesses  were  personal  enemies, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  purge  himself  before  a  proper  jndge^HJ 
and  his  friends  lodged  an  appeal  with  Martin  V.  The  pope  ro-~ 
ferred  the  matter,  with  power  to  decide  without  appeal,  to  Ber- 
nardo, Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Aries,  in  the  diocese 
of  Elne.  Bernardo  deputed  the  case  to  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Elno,  who  acxjuitted  the  accuseil  \vithout  awaiting  the  result  of 
another  appeal  to  the  pope  interjected  by  the  inquisitor;  and 
Martin  finally  sent  the  matter  to  the  Ordinary'  of  Narbonne,  with 
power  to  summon  all  parties  before  him  and  decide  the  case  defi- 
nitely. The  whole  transaction  shows  a  singular  want  of  respect 
for  the  functions  of  the  InquisitioiL* 

Even  more  significant  is  a  comphiint  made  in  145fi  to  Cahxtus 
m.  by  Fray  Mateo  de  Hapica,  a  later  inquisitor  of  Rosellon  and 
Oerdafia.  Certain  neophytes,  or  converted  Jews,  persisted  in 
Judaic  practices,  such  as  eating  meat  in  Lent  and  forcing  their 
Christian  servants  to  do  hkewise.  When  Fray  Mateo  and  Juan, 
Bishop  of  Elne,  prosecuted  them,  they  were  so  far  from  submit- 
ting that  they  published  a  defamatory  libel  upon  the  inquisitor, 
and,  Avith  the  uld  of  certain  la\Tnen,  afflicted  him  with  injuries 
and  expenses.  Finding  himself  powerless,  he  appealed  to  the 
pope,  who  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Official  of  Narbonne  to 
intervene  and  decide  tlie  matter.  The  same  spirit,  In  even  a  more 
aggravated  form,  was  exhibited  in  a  case  already  referred  to, 
when,  in  1458,  Fray  Miguel,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  was  mal- 
treated and  thrown  in  prison  for  nine  months  by  some  nobles  and 
high  officials  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  had  offended  in  obeying 
the  instructions  sent  to  him  by  Nicholas  V.f 

Yet,  as  against  the  poor  and  friendless,  the  Inquisition  retained 
its  power.  Wickliffitism — as  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  designate 
Waldensianism — had  continued  to  spread,  and  about  144()  numbers 
of  its  sectaries  were  discovered,  of  whom  some  were  reconciled, 
and  more  were  burned  as  obstinate  heretics  by  Miguel  Ferriz, 


•  RipoUIteiS. 
t  RipoU  ra.  347. 
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Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  and  Martin  Trilles  of  Valencia.  Possibly 
among  these  whs  an  unfortunate  woman,  Ijecmor,  wife  of  Doctor 
Jayme  de  Liminanna^  of  whom,  about  this  time,  we  hear  that  she 
refofled  to  perform  the  penance  assigned  to  her  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Cartagena,  and  that  she  was  consequently  abandoned  to  the 
secular  arm.  The  post  of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  for. 
To  multiply  it,  Catalonia  was  separated  from  Aragon  by  Nicholas 
V.  shortly  after  his  accession  in  1447.  In  1459  another  division 
took  place.,  the  diocese  of  Barcelona  being  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal  by  Martiale  Auribelli^  Dominican  General  Mas- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  Fray  Juan  Conde,  counsellor  and  confessor 
of  the  infant  Carlos,  Prince  of  Viane.  The  new  inciunbent,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  peaceful  time.  It  was  probably  the  Inquisitor  of 
Catalonia,  objecting  to  the  fractioning  of  his  district,  whr)  obtained 
from  Pins  11.,  in  1461,  a  brief  annulling  the  division,  on  the 
ground  that  one  inquisitor  had  always  sufficed.  Fray  Juan  re- 
sisted and  incurred  excommunication,  but  the  influence  of  his  royal 
patron  was  sufficient  to  obtain  from  Pius,  October  13,  1481,  an- 
other bull  restoring  him  to  his  position  and  absolving  him  from 
the  excommunication.  In  1479  a  squabble  occurring  at  Valencia 
shows  that  the  office  possessed  attractions  worth  contending  for. 
The  Provincial  of  Aragon  had  removed  Fray  Jayme  Borell  and 
appointed  Juan  Marquez  in  his  stead.  Borell  carried  the  tale  of 
his  woes  to  Sixtus  lY.,  who  commanded  the  General  Master  to 
replace  him  and  retain  him  in  peaceful  poesession.* 

Ferdinan'l  the  Catholic  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  in 
1479,  as  he  ha*!  already  done,  in  1474,  to  that  of  Castile  by  right 
of  his  wife  Isabella.  Even  before  the  organizing  of  the  new  In- 
quisition in  Aragon,  in  1483,  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of 
Ferdinand  had  done  much  to  restore  the  |x>wer  of  the  institution. 
In  1482,  on  the  eve  of  the  change,  we  find  the  Inquisition  of  Ara- 
gon acting  with  renewed  vigor  and  boldness,  under  the  Domim- 
can,  Juan  de  Epila.  A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  of  this  pe- 
riod, including  the  prosecution  of  the  father  and  mother  of  FeUpe 
de  Clemente,  Prothonotary  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  ppeparatory 
step  to  placing  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  onder  Tor- 


*  Llorente,  Ch.  m.  An.  iii.  No.  11. — Albertini  Repertor.  Inqms.  s.  t.  D^Seiems, 
— WpoU  nL  3V7.  415,  672. 
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qaemada  as  Inquisitor-general,  it  was  requisite  to  get  rid  of  Crrt- 
tobaJ  Gualvez,  who  had  been  Inquisitor  of  Valencia  since  1452, 
and  who  had  disgraced  his  office  by  his  crimes.  Sixtus  IT.  had  a 
special  enmity  to  him,  and^  in  ordering  his  deposition,  stigmatized 
him  as  an  impudent  and  impious  man.  whose  unexampled  excesses 
were  worthy  of  severe  chastisement;  and  when  Sixtus,  in  1483, 
extended  Torquemada^s  authority  over  the  whole  of  Spoin^  with 
power  to  nominate  deputies,  he  excepted  "  that  son  of  iniquity, 
Cristobal  Gnalvez,"  who  had  been  interdicte<l  from  the  office  in 
consequence  of  his  demerits,  and  whom  he  even  deprived  of  the 
function  of  preaching.* 


The  great  kingdom  of  Castile  and  T^eon,  embracing  the  major 
portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the 
mediaeval  Inquisition.  It  was  more  independent  of  liome  than 
any  other  monarchy  of  the  period.  Ix>rdly  prelates,  turbulent 
nobles,  and  cities  jealous  of  their  liberties  allowed  scant  opportu- 
nity for  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  cro^vn.  The  people 
were  rude  and  uncultured,  and  not  ranch  given  to  vain  theological 
speculation.  Their  superfluous  energy,  moreover,  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  task  of  winning  back  the  land  from  the  Saracen. 
The  lai^  population  of  Jews  and  of  conquered  Moors  gave  them 
peculiar  problems  to  deal  with  which  would  have  been  complicated 
rather  than  solved  by  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  until  the 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  enabled  those  monarchs  to  un- 
dertake seriously  the  business,  attractive  both  to  statecraft  and  to 
fanaticism,  of  compelling  uniformity  of  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominican  legend  relates  how  Dominic  re- 
turned from  Rome  to  Spain  as  Inquisitor -general,  on  the  errand 
of  establishing  there  the  Inquisition  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
the  renegade  converted  Jews  and  Moors ;  how  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  San  Fernando  III. ;  how  he  organized  the  Inquisition 
throughout  the  land,  celebrating  himself  the  tirst  auto  de  fe  at 


•  Llorente,  Ch.  vn.  Art  ii.  No.  2. — Hercdlano,  Da  Origem,  etc.,  da  Inqiiisi9&o 
em  Portugal,  I.  44.— RipoH  m.  422— Paramo,  p.  187. 
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Burgos,  where  three  hundred  apostates  were  burned,  and  the  sec- 
ond auto  in  the  presence  of  the  saintly  king,  who  himself  carried 
on  his  shoulders  fagots  for  the  burning  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
pertinacious  wretches  defiantly  rejoiced  in  the  flames  which  were 
consuming  them;  how,  after  this,  he  established  the  Inquisition 
in  Aragon,  whence  he  Joumeye*.!  to  Paris  and  organized  it  through- 
out France ;  how,  in  1220,  he  sent  Conrad  of  Mai'burg  as  inquisitor 
to  Germany,  and  in  1221  finished  his  labors  by  founding  it  in  all 
the  parts  of  Italy.  All  this  can  rank  in  historical  value  with  the 
veracious  statement  of  an  old  chronicler — a  compatriot  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin — that  St.  Boniface  was  an  inquisitor,  and  that, 
with  the  support  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  he  burned  many  heretics. 
Detailed  Usts,  moreover,  are  given  of  the  successive  inquisitors- 
general  of  the  Peninsula — Frailes  Suero  Gomes,  B.  Gil,  Pedro  de 
Huesca,  Amaldo  Segarra,  Garcia  de  Valcos,  etc.,  but  these  are 
simply  the  Dominican  pi'ovinoials  of  Spain,  who  were  empowered 
by  the  popes  to  appoint  inquisitors,  and  whose  exercise  of  that 
power  did  not  extend  beyond  Aragon.  Even  Paramo,  although 
he  tries  to  prove  that  there  were  inquisitors  nominally  in  Castile, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  practically  there  was  no  Inquisition  there.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  distant  city  of  Leon,  Catharism  had  obtained 
a  foothold.  Bishop  KfMlrigo,  who  died  in  1232,  expellefl  a  number 
of  Cathari,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  them  by  their  circulat- 
ing a  story  to  excite  hatred  of  the  jmesthood,  relating  how  a  poor 
woman  placed  a  candle  on  the  alttir  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and 
on  her  leaWng  it  a  priest  took  it  for  his  own  use.  The  following 
night  the  Virgin  appeared  to  her  votary  and  cast  burning  wax 
into  her  eyes,  saying,  "  Take  the  wages  of  your  service.  As  soon 
as  you  went  away  a  jjriest  carried  off  the  candle;  as  you  would 
have  been  i*ewarded  had  the  candle  l>een  consumed  on  my  altar, 
80  you  must  bear  the  punishment,  since  your  carelessness  gave  me 
the  light  only  for  a  momont."  This  diabolical  story,  says  Lucas 
of  Tuy,  an  eye-witness,  so  atlVctcd  the  minds  of  the  simple  that 
the  devotion  of  offering  candles  ceased,  and  it  required  two  genu- 
ine miracles  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people.    During  the  inters 


•  Monteiro,  P.  L  Lit.  i.  c.  88,  44,  46.  48-fil ;  Liv.  ii.  c.  5-12.— Chron.  Ecclea. 
Hameleiu.  (Scriptt.  Rer.  Brunsr.  II.  508).— Heroulaoo,  I.  39. — Baluz.  et  Moosi,  I. 
208.— P&r&mo  de  Orig.  Offic.  3.  Icquia.  p.  131. 
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val  between  the  death  of  Bishop  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1232,  and  tie 
election  of  his  successor,  Arnaldo,  in  August,  l!if34,  the  hei^tica 
had  ample  opportunity  to  work  their  wicked  will.  A  Catharan 
named  Arnaldo  hml  been  burned,  about  121S,  in  a  place  in  the  sub- 
urbs used  for  depositing  filth.  There  was  a  spring  there  which 
the  heretics  colored  red,  and  proclaimed  that  it  had  miraculously 
been  turned  to  blood.  Many  of  them,  simulating  blindness, 
lameness,  and  demoniacal  possession,  were  carried  there  and  pre- 
tended to  be  cured,  after  which  they  dug  up  the  heretic's  bones 
and  declared  them  to  be  those  of  a  holy  martyr.  The  people 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm,  erected  a  chapel,  and  worshipped  the 
relics  with  the  utmost  ardor.  In  vain  the  clergy  and  the  friars 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide;  the  people  denounced  them  as  here- 
tics, and  despised  the  excommunication  with  which  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops  visited  the  wloration  of  the  new  saint;  while  the  real 
heretics  made  many  converts  by  secretly  relating  how  the  affair 
had  been  managed,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  sample  of  the  manu- 
facture of  saints  and  miracles.  God  visited  the  sacrilege  with  a 
drouth  of  ten  months,  which  was  not  broken  untO  Lucas,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  destroyed  the  heretic  chapel;  and  when  the  rains 
came  there  was  a  rt^vulsinn  of  feeling  which  enabled  him  to  expel 
the  heretics.  All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heretics 
were  numerous  and  organized;  it  certainly  shows  that  there  was 
no  machinery  for  their  suppression;  but  after  the  elevation  of 
Lucas  to  the  see  of  Tuy,  in  12)^9,  we  he^r  no  more  of  heretics  or 
of  persecutions.  The  whole  affair,  apparently,  was  a  sixiradic 
manifestation,  probably  of  some  band  of  fugitives  from  Langue- 
doc,  who  disappeared  and  left  no  following,* 

If  what  Lucas  tells  us  he  time,  that  ecclesiastics  frequently 
joined  in  and  enjoyed  the  ridicule  with  which  heretics  derided 
the  sacraments  and  the  clergy,  the  Spanish  Church  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  aid  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  How 
little  its  niothotls  were  understood  apjjeara  in  the  fact  that  when, 
in  1236,  San  Fernando  III.  found  some  heretics  at  Palencia,  he 
proceeded  to  brand  them  in  the  face,  which  brought  them  to 
reason  and  led  them  to  seek  absolution.    No  one  seemed  to  know 


•  Luck  Tudens.  de  altera  Vita,  Lib.  iii.  c.  7,  9.     Cf  c.  18,  30.  — Plorez, 
£qMfia  Sagrada,  XXII.  ia(^2S,  136  30. 
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what  to  do  with  them,  ao  Gregory  TX.  was  applied  to,  and  he 
authorized  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  to  reconcile  them.  There  is 
probably  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  some  historians  that  the 
king,  on  several  oocaaions,  was  obliged  to  levy  from  his  subjects 
a  tribute  of  wood  with  which  to  bum  the  unrepentant,  and  the 
story  only  serves  to  show  how  utterly  vague  have  been  the  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  the  period.* 

We  reach  firmer  grt>und  with  the  codes  known  as  El  Fuero 
Real  and  Las  Siete  Partidas,  the  first  issued  by  Aloiiso  the  Wise, 
in  1255,  and  the  second  about  ten  years  later.  By  this  time  the 
Inquisition  was  at  its  height.  It  was  thoroughly  organized,  and 
wherever  it  existed  the  business  of  suppressing  heresy  was  exclu* 
sively^  in  its  hands.  Yot  not  only  does  Alonso  take  no  count  of 
it,  but  in  his  regulation  by  secular  law  of  the  relations  between 
the  heretic  and  the  Church  he  shows  how  completely,  up  to  this 
period,  Spain  had  remamed  outside  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Heresy,  it  is  true,  is  one 
of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  any 
one  can  accuse  a  heretic  btiforc  his  bishop  or  viau*.  If  tlie  ac- 
cused is  found  not  to  believe  as  the  Church  teaches,  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  convert  him,  and  if  he  returns  to  the  faith  he  is  to  be 
pardoned.  If  he  proves  obstinate,  he  is  to  be  hande<l  over  to  the 
secular  judge.  Then,  however,  his  fate  is  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  which  the  Church  ha<l  endeavored  to  introduce 
throughout  Christendom.  If  the  culprit  had  received  the  tHmsolor 
mentum,  or  is  a  beUever  observing  the  rites,  or  one  of  those  who 
deny  the  future  life,  he  is  to  be  burned ;  but  if  a  believer  not  ob- 
serving the  rites,  he  is  to  be  banished  or  imprisoned  until  he  returns 
to  the  faith.  Any  one  learning  heresy,  but  not  yet  a  believer,  is 
fined  ten  pounds  of  gold  to  the  iisc,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  receive 
fifty  lushas  in  public.  In  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  heresy  or 
are  executed,  their  estates  pass  to  Cathohc  descendants,  or,  in 
default  of  these,  to  the  next  of  kin ;  if  without  such  kindred,  the 
property  of  laymen  goes  to  the  fiso,  of  ecclesiastics,  to  the  Church, 
if  claimed  within  a  year,  after  which  it  inures  to  the  fisc.  Chil- 
dren disinherited  for  heresy  recover  their  portions,  but  not  the 


*  Lucffi  Tndcnfl.  Lib.  m.  c.  12.— Raynftld,  ann,  1336,  No.  60. — Rodrigo,  Uiat 
Verdadera  de  la  laquisicioo,  IL  10. 
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mesne  profits,  on  recantation.  No  one,  after  condemnation  fat 
heresy,  can  hold  office,  inherit  property,  make  a  will,  execute  a 
sale,  or  give  testimony.  The  house  where  a  wandering  heretic 
missionary  is  sheltered  is  forfeited  to  the  Church,  if  inhabited  by 
the  owner ;  if  rented,  the  offending  tenant  is  fined  ten  pounds  of 
gold  or  publicly  scourged.  A  rico  hoine  or  noble  sheltering  here- 
tics in  his  lands  or  castles,  and  persisting  after  a  year's  excommu- 
nication, forfeits  the  land  or  castle  to  the  king ;  and  if  a  non-noble 
his  body  and  property  are  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Christian 
who  turns  Jew  or  Moslem  is  legally  a  heretic,  and  is  to  be  burned, 
a£  well  as  one  who  brings  up  a  child  in  the  forbidden  faith.  Prose- 
cutions of  the  dead,  however,  are  humanely  limited  to  five  years 
after  decease.* 

All  this  shows  that  Alonso  and  his  counsellors  recognized  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  but  that  they 
considered  it  wholly  an  afi'air  of  the  State,  in  which  the  Church 
had  no  voice  beyond  ascertaining  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  All 
the  voluminous  and  minute  legislation  of  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
IV.,  and  Alexander  IV.  was  wholly  disi*egarded — the  canon  law 
had  no  currency  in  Castile,  which  regulated  such  matters  to  suit 
its  own  needs.  That  in  this  respect  the  popular  needs  were  met 
is  shown  by  the  Ordenamiento  de  Alcala,  issued  in  1348,  which 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  heresy.  Apparently  no  change  waa 
deemed  necessary  in  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas,  which  were 
then  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by  the  popular  afisembl3\  Under 
such  legislation  it  foUows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Domini- 
can provincial  had  no  inquisitors  to  appoint,  except  in  Aragon, 
under  the  bull  of  Urban  IV.  in  1263. 

Castile  continued  un vexed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  persecution. 
for  heresy  was  almost  unknown.  In  1316  Bernard  Gui,  of  Tou- 
louse, discovered  in  his  district  some  of  the  dreaded  sectaries  known 
a£  Dolcinists  or  Pseudo-Apostoli,  who  fled  to  Spain  to  escape  his 
energetic  pursuit.  May  1,  1316,  he  wrote  to  all  the  prelates  and 
friars  of  Spain  describing  their  characteristics  and  urging  their 
apprehension  and  punishment.  Had  there  been  an  Inquisition 
there  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  it.     From  remote  Com- 


•  Las  Siete  Partidas,  P.  i.  Tit.  vi.  1.  68;  P.  vn.  Tit.  xrir.  I  7;  Tit.  XXT.  IL 
2-7.— El  Fuero  real,  Lib.  rv.  Tit.  i.  U.  1,  2. 
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postella  he  received  an  answer,  written  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo, 
March  6,  1317,  announcing  that  five  persons  answering  to  the 
description  had  been  captured  there  and  were  held  in  chains,  and 
afildng  for  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  trying  them  and  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  case  they  are  found  guilty,  "  for  all 
this  is  heretofore  unaccustomed  in  our  parts."  Evidently  there 
was  no  Inquisition  in  Castile  and  Leon  to  which  to  apply,  and 
even  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas  were  unknown,  thougli  of  all 
places  in  the  kingdom  Compostella  must  have  been  the  one  most 
familiar  with  the  outer  world  and  with  heretics,  from  the  stream 
of  penitents  continually  sent  thither  as  pilgrims.* 

In  1401  Boniface  IX.  made  a  demonstration  by  appointing  the 
provincial,  Vicente  de  Lisboa,  inquisitor  over  all  Spain,  directing 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  bishops,  and  that  no  supe- 
rior of  his  Order  could  remove  him.  The  only  heresy  specifically 
alluded  to  in  the  bull  is  the  idolatrous  worship  of  plants,  trees, 
stones,  and  altars — apparently  superstitious  relics  of  paganism 
which  indicate  the  condition  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Boniface's  action  could  hanlly  have  been  taken  with  any 
expectation  of  result,  as  Spain  rendered  obedience  to  Benedict 
XIII.,  the  Antipope  of  Avignon,  and  it  was  prebably  only  a  move 
in  the  political  game  of  the  Great  Schism.  Whatever  the  motive, 
however,  the  effort  was  fruitless,  for  Fray  Vicente  was  already 
dead  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  at  the  date  of  the  bull.  On  learning 
this,  Boniface  returned  to  the  charge,  February  1,  1402,  by  em- 
powering forever  thereafter  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
to  appoint  and  remove  inquisitors,  or  to  act  as  such  himself,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  powers  accorded  to  the  office  by  the  canons. 
Inoperative  as  this  remained,  it  at  legist  ha<I  the  fwlvantage  of  sup- 
plying to  the  Spanish  historians  an  unbroken  line  of  inquisitors- 
general  to  be  catalogued.  About  the  same  time  King  Henry  III. 
increased  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  decreeing  confiscation  to  the 
royal  treasury  of  one-half  of  the  possessions  of  heretics  condemned 
by  the  eocleaiastical  judges. f 

*  ColL  Doat,  XXX.  182  sqq.— Archbishop  Rodrigo'a  letter  U  dated  1815. 
This  I  presume  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist,  probsbI.v  misled  by  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  era  in  which  1355  is  equivalent  to  1317. 

t  RipoU  U.  421.433.— MonUiro,  P.  i.  Lir.  ii.  c.  85,  36.— Ordenanzaa  Kealea, 
lib.  Vm.  Tit.  IT.  I.  4. 
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This,  perhaps,  technically  justifies  Alonso  Tostatlo,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  who  soon  aftorvvanis  alludes  to  inquisitors  in  Si)ain  inves- 
tigating those  defamed  for  heresy,  and  it  explains  the  remarks 
of  Sixtus  IV.  vrhen,  in  January,  14S2,  he  conlinaed  the  two  inquis- 
itors appointed  at  Seville  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  reforms,  and  forbade  their  naming  more,  for 
the  reason  that  the  appointees  of  the  Dominican  provincial  were 
sufficient.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  sim- 
ply potential,  not  existent.  When,  in  1-153,  Alonso  de  Almarzo, 
Abbot  of  the  great  Benetlictine  foundation  of  Antealtares  of  Com- 
postella,  with  his  accomplices,  was  tried  for  selling  throughout 
Spain  and  Portugal  indulgences  waiTanted  to  release  the  souls  of 
the  damned  from  hell,  for  counterfeiting  the  i>apal  Agnus  Dei, 
for  forging  and  altering  jmjKd  letters,  and  for  jHirsnading  Jewish 
converts  to  apostatijie,  had  thei^  been  an  Inquisition  it  would 
promptly  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  culprits;  but  in  place  of 
this  the  case  was  referred  to  Nicolas  V.,  who  instructe<l  the  Bishop 
of  Tarazona  to  proceed  against  them.  A  few  years  later  Alonso 
do  Espina,  about  1460,  sorrowfully  admits  the  absence  of  all  per- 
secution of  heresy.  Bishops  and  inquisitoi*s  and  preachei-s  ought 
all  to  resist  the  heretics,  but  there  is  no  one  to  do  it.  *'  No  one 
investigates  the  errors  of  heretics.  The  ravening  wolves,  O  Lord, 
have  gained  admittance  to  thy  flock,  for  the  shepherds  are  few. 
There  are  many  hirelings,  and  because  they  are  hirelings  they 
care  only  for  shearing,  not  for  feeding  the  sheep !"  and  he  draws 
a  deplorable  picture  of  the  Spanish  Church,  distracted  with  here- 
tics, Jews,  and  Saracens.  Soon  after  this,  in  14(>4,  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Medina  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  and  com- 
plained of  the  great  number  of  ^'  iruilos  mMuinos  e  noitpechosoa  ^n 
la  yi?,"  but  the  national  aversion  to  the  papiil  Inquisition  still 
manifested  itself,  and  its  introduction  wn.s  not  suggeste*!.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  requested  to  set  on  foot  a  rigid 
investigation  after  heretics,  and  King  Henry  lY.  was  asked  to 
lend  them  aid,  so  that  every  suspected  place  might  be  thoroughly 
searched,  and  offenders  brought  to  light,  imprisoned,  and  punished. 
It  was  represented  to  the  king  that  this  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage, as  the  confiscations  would  inui'e  to  the  royal  treasury,  and 
he  graciousl}'  expressed  his  assent ;  but  the  effort  was  resultless.* 
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For  the  most  part  the  orthodoxy  of  Spain  had  been  vexed  only 
with  a  few  Fraticelli  and  Waldenses,  not  numerous  enough  to  call 
for  active  repression.  The  main  tjxiuble  lay  in  the  multitudes  of 
Jews  and  Moors  who,  under  the  laV,  were  entitled  to  toleration, 
but  whom  popular  fanaticism  luwl  forced  to  conversion  in  great 
numbei-s,  and  whose  purity  of  faith  Wius  justly  liable  to  suspicion. 
Hereafter  I  ho])e  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  from 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  standpoint  of  the  age  the 
measures  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  by  no  means  with- 
out justification,  however  mistaken  they  were  iKtth  in  morals  and 
in  policy,  and  however  imfortunate  in  their  ultimate  residts.  At 
present  it  suffices  to  point  out  this  condition  of  affairs  to  explain 
the  dissatisfaction  Avhich  was  widely  prevalent  and  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  remedy. 

At  the  same  time  even  Spain  was  not  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  intpiiry  which  marked  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  snpfMiig  the  founihitions  of  tnuiition  and  reject- 
ing the  claims  of  sacerdotalism.  About  14*50  we  learn  from  Alonso 
de  Espina  that  many  were  beginning  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  oral 
confession,  and  this  {X)int  could  not  have  been  reached  without 
calling  in  question  many  other  doctrines  and  observances  which 
the  Church  taught  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  At  length  these 
innovators  grew  so  bold  that  Peilro  de  Osma,  a  professor  in  the 
great  University  of  Salamanca,  ventured  to  promulgate  their  ob- 
noxious opinions  in  print.  Oral  confession,  he  asserted,  was  of 
human,  not  of  divine  precept,  and  was  unnecessary  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  no  papiil  indulgence  could  insure  the  Uving  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory ;  the  papacy  could  err,  and  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  the  statutes  of  the  Church.  Had  there  been  any 
machinery  of  i>ersecution  at  hand,  short  work  would  have  been 
made  with  so  bold  a  heretic,  but  the  authorities  were  so  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  him  that  they  applied  to  Sixtus  FV,,  who 
sent  a  commission  to  Alonso  Carrillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
digniUiry  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  to  try  hiui.  In  1479  a  council 
was  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Alcala,  consisting  of  fifty-two 
of  the  best  theologians  in  Spain,  besides  a  number  of  canon  law- 
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yers.    Pedro  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  fio 
liis  doctrine  was  condemned  as  heretic^,!,  and  he  was  sentenced — 
not  to  Iho  stake  for  contuniat-y,  but  to  recant  publicly  in  the 
pulpit.     He  submitted  and  did  bo,  and  we  are  told  in  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  that  all  the  faithful  burst  into  tears  at 
this  signal  manifestation  of  the  conquering  hand  of  God.    Pecl|^ 
died  peacefully  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  during  the  next  yd^| 
1480,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  in  confirming  the  action  of  the  council, 
ordered  the  archbishop  to  ])rosecute  as  heretics  any  of  his  foll<Mb 
ers  who  would  not  imitate  his  obedience.*  ^ 

Evidently  some  more  efficient  and  less  cumbrous  method  was 
requisite  if  the  population  of  reunitetl  Spain  was  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  uniformity  in  faith.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
piety  of  Isabella  and  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  to  discover  appro- 
priate means. 


4 


In  Portugal,  Affonso  II.,  at  the  commencoment  of  his  reign, 
in  1211,  had  manifested  his  zeal  by  inducing  his  C^oiies  to  adopt 
severe  laws  for  the  repression  of  heresy  ;  but  when  Sueiro  Gomes, 
the  first  Dominican  Pi'ovincial  of  Spain,  endeavored  to  introduce 
in  his  kingdom  inquisitors  of  the  order,  Affonso  refused  to  admit 
them,  and  successfully  insisted  that  heretics  should  be  tried  as 
heretofore  by  the  ordinary  episcopal  courts.  This  rebuff  sufficed 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  lialf,  and  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable freedom  of  thouglit,  for,  about  1325,  Alvaro  Pelayo  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  errors  ])uhl[rly  defended  in  the  schools  of  Lisbon 
by  Thomas  Scotus,  a  renegade  friar.  Their  nature  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  his  Averrhoistic  assertion  that  there  had  been  three 
deceivers — Moses  who  deceived  the  Jews,  CJhrist  the  Christians, 
and  Mahomet  the  Saracens.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  immunity 
until  he  declared  that  8t.  Antony  of  Padua  kept  concubines,  when 
the  Franciscan  prior  had  him  incarcerated,  and  his  trial  followed. 
At  last,  by  a  bull,  dated  January  17, 1370,  Gregory  XI.  authorized 
Agapito  Colonna,  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  to  ap|w>int,  for  this  time  only, 
a  I'Yanciscan  inquisitor,  as  heresies  were  known  to  be  spre-ading, 

•  Alphons.  de  Castro  adv.  Hsereses  Lib.  ni.  s.  v.  CVn/eww. — Tllescas,  Historia 
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and  there  were  no  inquisitors  in  the  kingdom.  The  nominee  waa 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  gold  florins  assessed 
upon  all  the  dioceses  in  the  projwHion  of  their  contributions  to 
the  apostolic  chamber.  Under  this  authority  Agapito  appointed 
the  first  Portuguese  inquisitor,  Martino  Vasfiuez.  From  what  we 
have  seen  elsewhere  we  may  reasonably  doubt  his  success  in  col- 
lecting his  stipend  ;  but,  small  as  his  receipts  may  have  been,  they 
were  the  equivalent  of  his  soncice,  for  no  ti*ace  of  any  labors  per- 
formed by  him  remiuns.* 

The  Great  Schism  commenced  in  1378,  and  as  Portugal  ac- 
knowledged Urban  VL  while  Spain  adliered  to  the  antipope  Clem- 
ent VIL,  the  Dominican  province  of  Spain  divide<l  itself,  the 
Portuguese  chooeing  a  vicar-general,  and  finally  a  pronncial, 
Gonjalo,  in  1418,  when  Martin  V.  legalized  the  separation.  This 
perhaps  explains  wh}'  Martino  Vasquez  was  succeeded  by  another 
Franciscan.  In  1394  Rodrigo  de  Cintra,  calling  himself  Intjuisitor 
of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  applied  to  Boniface  IX.  for  confirma- 
tion, which  was  graciously  accorded  to  him.  Apparently  the 
revenues  of  the  office  were  nil,  for  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
him  of  residing  with  one  associate  at  will  in  any  Franciscan  con- 
vent, which  was  bound  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  the  same  as 
to  any  other  master  of  theology.  Rodrigo  was  preacher  to  King 
JolU>  I.,  who  requested  this  favor  of  Boniface,  and  his  career,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor,  is  a  blank.  Ho  was  followed  by  a  Do- 
minican, Vicente  do  Lisboa,  who  hiul  been  Provincial  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  disruption,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal  and  be- 
came confessor  of  Dom  Joilo.  The  king,  in  1399,  requested  of 
Boniface  his  appointment  as  inquisitor,  which  was  duly  granted ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  14(>1,  the  pope  endeavored  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  over  Castile  and  Leon.  No  trace  of  his  inquisitorial 
activity  exists.  After  his  death,  in  1401,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  interval.  The  office  apparenth^  was  regarded  as  a  per- 
quisite of  the  royal  chapel  for  those  who  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it.  The  next  appointment  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  another 
confessor  of  Dom  Joilo,  in  1413,  this  time  a  Franciscan,  Affonso 
de  Alprfio,  of  whose  doings  no  record  has  been  preserved.    When, 
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in  1418,  the  kingdom  was  reorganized  as  an  independent  Domini- 
can province,  the  earnest  annalists  of  the  Inquisition  assume  that 
mider  the  bull  of  Boniface  IX.,  in  1402,  each  successive  provincial 
was  likewise  an  inquisitor-general,  and  the  lists  of  these  worthies 
are  laboriously  paratled  as  such,  until  the  founding  of  the  New 
Inquisition  in  1531.  No  acts  of  theirs  in  such  aipacity,  however, 
are  recorded.  The  Iloly  Office  continued  dormant,  without  even 
a  titular  official,  until,  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Dom  Manoel,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  Castilian  neigh- 
bors, and  fooling  solicituile  as  to  the  status  of  the  New  Christians, 
or  converts  fruin  Judjtisni  and  Islam,  bethuught  him  of  its  revival 
Although  he  had  the  Dominican  provincial  at  hand,  no  purpose  of 
utilizing  him  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  The 
king  applied  to  the  pope  tuid  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan, Henrique  de  Coimbra,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  activity.* 
The  New  Inquisition  of  Spain  wjis  a  motlol  which  the  smaller 
kingdom  would  naturally  be  expected  to  adopt,  and  in  fact,  to 
ardent  Catholics,  there  might  well  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  such 
an  institution  in  view  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  large  influx 
of  New  Christians  flying  from  Spanish  persecution.  Dom  Manoel, 
indeed,  at  one  time  entertained  so  seriously  the  i<ica  of  establish- 
ing the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  his  dominions  tliat.,  in  1515,  he 
ordered  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  D.  Miguel  da  Silva,  to  obtain 
from  Leo  X.  the  same  privileges  as  those  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Castile,  but  from  some  cause  the  project  was  al>andoned.  His 
son,  Dom  Jo^o  III.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1521,  was  a  weak- 
minded  fanatic,  and  it  is  only  singular  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  on  the  Spanish  model  was  delayed  for  still  ten  years. 
The  struggle  which  took  place  over  the  measure  belongs,  however, 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.f 
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In  France  we  have  seen  the  stubbornness  of  heresy  in  allianoe 
with  feudalism  resisting  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  In 
Italy  we  meet  with  different  and  raore  complicated  conditions, 
which  gave  atlditional  stimulus  to  antagonism  against  the  estab- 
lished Church,  and  rendered  its  suppression  a  work  of  much  greater 
detail.  Here  heresy  and  politics  are  so  inextricably  intermingled 
that  at  times  differentiation  becomes  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
fate  of  heretics  depends  more  on  political  vicissitudes  than  oven 
on  the  zeal  of  men  like  St.  Peter  Martyr,  or  Kainerio  Saccone. 

For  centuries  the  normal  condition  of  Italy  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  ana^ch3^  Spasmodic  attempts  of  the  empire  to  make 
good  its  traditional  claim  to  overlordship  were  met  by  the  steady 
policy  of  the  papacy  to  extend  its  temporal  power  over  the  Penin- 
sula. During  the  century  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  (1152-1254),  when  the  empire  seemed  nearest  to  aocom- 
pushing  its  ends,  the  jwjpes  sought  to  erect  a  rampart  b^'  stimulating 
the  attempts  of  the  cities  to  establish  their  indopendence  and  form 
self-governing  republics,  and  it  thus  created  for  itself  a  party  in 
all  of  them.  North  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  tlie  soil  of  Italy 
thus  became  fractioncd  into  petty  states  under  institutions  more 
or  )efsdem(x;ratic.  For  the  moat  part  they  were  torn  with  savage 
internal  feuds  between  factions  which,  as  Guelf  or  Ghibelline, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  poj>e  or  kaiser  as  an  excuse  for  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  As  a  rule,  they  were  involved  in  constant  war 
with  each  other.  Occasionally,  indeed,  some  overmastering  neces- 
sity might  bring  about  a  temporary  union,  as  when  the  Lombard 
League,  in  1 177,  broke  the  Barbarossa's  power  on  the  field  of 
Legnanu,  but,  in  general,  the  chronicles  of  that  dismal  period  are 
a  confused  mass  of  murderous  strife  inside  and  outside  the  gates 
of  every  town. 


tTALT. 


Heresy  could  scarce  ask  conditions  more  favorable  for  its  spi 
The  Church,  worldly  to  the  core,  was  immereecl  in  temporal  cares 
and  pleasures,  and  during  the  strife  between  Alexander  HI.  and 
the  four  antipopes  successirely  set  up  by  Frederic  I. — Victor,  Paa- 
cal,  Calixtus,  and  Innocent — the  enforcement  of  orthodoxy  wa« 
out  of  the  question.  After  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  stringent 
decrees,  as  we  have  seen,  were  issued  by  Lucius  III.,  and  edicts 
were  promulgated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1194,  and  by  Otho  IV.  in  1210, 
but  they  were  practically  inefficient.  When  every  town  was 
divided  against  itself  heresy  could  bargain  for  toleration  by  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  was  frequently  able,  by  throwing 
its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government.  The  larger  struggles  of  city  against  city  and  of 
pope  against  emperor  affordeii  a  atill  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  this  diplomatic  ability,  of  which  full  advantage  was  taken. 
When  the  formulas  of  persecution  Iwcame  delined  under  Honorius 
UI.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Frederic  II.,  and  fautorship  was  mado 
equivalent  to  heresy,  the  factions  and  the  nobles  who  tolerated  or 
protected  heretics  became  involved  in  the  common  anathema, 
and  whole  communities  were  stigmatized  as  given  over  to  false 
idols.  Yet  although  Ghibelline  and  heretic  were  frequently  held 
by  the  popes  to  be  almost  convertible  tenns,  there  was  in  reality 
no  test  capable  of  universal  application.  Traditional  hostility  to 
the  empire  rendered  Milan  an  intensely  Cfuelf  communitj',  and  yet 
it  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  greatest  centre  of  heresy. 

Though  heresy  was  by  no  means  so  universal  as  the  papal 
anathemas  would  indicate,  yet  heretics  were  quite  numerous 
enough  to  possess  political  importance,  and  to  have  some  justifi- 
cation for  their  hopes  of  eventually  "becoming  dominant.  Little 
concealment  was  deemed  necessiiry.  When  Otho  IV.  was  in  Rome 
for  his  coronation  in  1209,  under  the  vigilant  rule  of  Innocent  III., 
the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him  were  scandaiized  at  finding 
schools  where  Manicha&an  doctrines  were  openly  taught,  appar- 
ently without  interference.  The  earlier  Dominican  persecutors 
are  represented  as  constantly  holding  public  disputations  with 
heretics  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  miracles  re- 
lated of  them  were  mostly  occasioned  by  the  taunts  and  challenges 
of  heretics.  Otho,  at  Ferrara,  in  1210,  was  obliged  to  order  the 
magistrates  to  put  to  the  ban  the  Cathan  who  refused,  at  the 
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instance  of  the  bishop,  to  return  to  the  Church,  and  also  those 
who  publicly  supiK>rted  them.* 

Although  Stephen  of  Bourbon  relates  that  a  converted  heretic 
informed  him  that  in  Milan  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen 
heterodox  sects  which  bitterly  disputed  with  each  other,  yet  they 
can,  as  in  France,  be  reduced  to  two  main  classes — Cathari,  or  Po- 
tanns,  and  Waldenses.  The  Cathari,  it  will  be  rememlwred,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  Mon- 
forte,  in  Lombardy,  and  they  had  continued  to  multiply  since 
then.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  Rainerio  Sac- 
cone  gives  us  an  enumeration  of  their  churches.  In  Lombardy  and 
the  Marches  tliere  were  about  five  hundre<i  perfected  Cathari  of 
the  Albanensian  sect,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ConcoiTezenses, 
and  about  two  hundred  Bajolenses.  The  Church  of  Vicenza 
reckoned  about  a  hundi'cd ;  there  were  as  many  in  Florence  and 
Spoleto,  and  in  addition  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  refugees  from 
France  in  Lombardy.  As  ho  estimates  the  total  number,  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  four  thousand,  with  a  countless 
congregation  of  believers,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  were  concentrated  in  northern  Italy,  chiefly  In 
Lombardy,  and  that  they  constituted  a  notable  portion  of  the 
population,  t 

Lombardy,  in  fact,  was  the  centre  whence  Catharism  was 
propagated  throughout  Europe.  We  have  seen  above  how  for 
more  than  half  a  century  it  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
saints  of  Languedoc,  and  as  a  source  whence  to  draw  missionaries 
and  teachers.  About  1240  a  certain  Yvo  of  N'arbonne  was  false- 
ly accused  of  heresy  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
martyr,  and  had  full  eipjwrtunity  of  penetni-ting  into  tlio  secrets 
of  the  sectaries.  lu  a  letter  to  Geraud,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
he  describes  their  thorough  organization  throughout  Italy,  with 
ramifications  extending  into  all  the  neighboring  lands.  From 
^  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  their  youth  were  sent  to 
Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  logic  and  theology,  so  as  to  be 
able  successfully  to  defend  their  errors.     Catharan  merchants 


•  Cmati.  Heiflt«rbacena.  DiaI.  Mirac  Digt.  v.  c.  25. — ^Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Dist. 
tx.  <T.  Xn.p,  447). 

t  D'Argentif ,  Coll.  Judic  de  uoriA  Error.  I.  L  S6. — Bdnerii  Simuoii  (M&rteae 
Thesaur.  V   I7«7). 
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frequented  fairs  and  obtained  entrance  into  houses  where  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  scattering  the  seed  of  false  doctrine.     Full 
of  zeal  and  courage,  the  Catharan  believed  his  faith  to  be  the  r&-^J 
ligion  of  the  future,  and  his  ardor  courted  martyrdom  in  the  ef-^| 
fort  to  spread  it  everywhere.    Milan  was  the  headtjuarters  whither  ^ 
every  year  delegates  were  sent  from  the  churches  throughout 
Christendom,  bringing  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  central      „ 
organization,  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  the  symbol,  changed  H 
every  twelvemonth,  whereby  the  wandering  Patarin  could  recog-  ^ 
nize  the  houses  of  his  brethren  and  safely  claim  hospitality.     It 
was  in  vain  that,  in  1212,  Innocent  III.  warned  the  heretical  city 
of  the  fate  of  Languedoc,  and  threatened  to  send  a  similar  crusade 
for  its  extirpation.     Fortunately  for  the  Lombanls  he  had  no  one^J 
to  summon  to  their  destruction,  for  Germany,  however  desirous'^l 
of  conquering  Italy,  was  too  distracted  for  sucii  an  enterprise,  and 
the  popes  dreaded  imperial  domination  quite  as  much  as  heresy. 
There  was  bitter  irony  in  the  reply  of  Frederic  11.,  when,  in  1236, 
he  was  subduing  the  rebellious  Lombards,  and  he  answered  the 
clamor  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  oallod  upon  him  to  transfer  his  arms 
to  Syria,  by  pointing  out  that  the  Milanese  were  much  worse  thaa^j 
Saracens,  and  their  subjugation  much  more  important.*  ^M 

We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  approximate  estimate  of  ^ 
the  Waldenses,  but  in  some  districts  they  must  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  Cathari.    The  remains  of  the  Arnaldistse  and 
Umlliati  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  missionaries  of  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons,  and  had  not  only  adopted  their  tenets,  but  had  pushed 
them  to  a  further  development  in  antagonism  to  Kome.    Aa  early 
as  1206  we  see  Innocent  III.  alluding  to  Umiliati  and  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons  as  synonymous  expressions,  and  endeavoring  with  little 
suceess  to  effect  their  expulsion  from  Faenza,  where  they  were  J 
spreading  and  infecting  the  people.     In  Milan  they  had  built  %H 
school  where  they  publicly  taught  their  dot^trines;  this  was  at 
length  torn  down  by  a  zealous  archbishop,  and  when,  in  1209, 
Diirin  de  Iluesca  sought  to  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  a  hun* 
dred  or  more  of  them  consented  to  be  reconciled  if  the  building 


•  Matt.  Parifl.  ann.  1236,  p.  293;  ann.  1243,  pp.  412-13  (Ed.  1644).— Trithem. 
Ohron.  Hiraaug.  aoo.  1230.— lunoc.  PP.  III.  Regest.  xy.  189.— Hiat.  Diplom.  FiiO. 
ILT.IV.p.  881. 
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were  restored  to  them.  Evidently  they  had  little  to  dread  from 
active  persecution,  and  subsequent  letters  of  Innocent  show  them 
to  be  still  flourishing  there.  The  Waldenses  who  were  burned  at 
Strassburg  in  1212  atlmitted  that  their  chief  resided  in  Mian,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  and  remitting  it 
to  him.* 

It  was,  however,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  to  which 
they  spread  from  Dauphine,  that  they  settled  themselves  most 
firmly.  In  those  inhospitable  regions,  till  then  almost  uninhab- 
ited, their  marvellous  and  self-denying  industry  occupied  every 
spot  where  incessant  labor  could  support  life.  There  they  rapid- 
ly increased  and  filled  the  valleys  of  Lusema,  Angrogna,  San  Mar- 
tino,  and  Perosa.  In  1210  Giacomo  di  Carisio,  Bishop  of  Turin, 
alarmed  at  the  constant  growth  of  this  heresy  in  his  diocese,  ap- 
plied to  Otho  IV".  for  aid  in  its  suppression,  but  the  emperor  in 
reply  merely  ortlered  him  to  use  severity  in  their  punishment  and 
expulsion.  Authority  for  this  he  already  had  in  abundance  un<]er 
the  canons,  but  he  lacke<l  the  physical  force  to  render  it  effective, 
and  the  imperid  rescript  went  for  naught.  This  shows  that  the 
local  suzerains  took  no  measures  to  enforce  persecution,  and  the 
heretics  continued  to  increase.  The  immediate  sovereign  of  the 
district  most  deeply  infected  was  the  Abbey  of  Rrpaille,  which 
found  itself  unable  to  control  them,  and  made  over  its  temporal 
rights  to  Tommaso  L,  Count  of  Savoy.  He  issued  an  edict,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  sols  for 
giving  refuge  to  heretics,  which  proved  altogether  ineffective. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  efficient  repression,  were  established 
those  Alpine  communities  whose  tenacity  of  belief  supplied 
through  centuries  an  unfailing  succession  of  humble  martyrs, 
and  who  ennobled  human  nature  by  their  marvellous  example 
of  constancy  and  endurance. f 


«  Montet,  Hiat.  Htt.  des  Vaudois  da  Pifimont,  pp.  40-1— Innoc.  PP.  TTl.  Re- 
gest.  ri-  18, 19, 204 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiii.  63— Kaltncr,  Konrad  v.  Marburg,  pp.  42,  44. — 
Annal.  Marbacens.  ann.  1231  (IJrstiaii  Germ.  Hist.  Soriptt.  II.  DO). 

+  Bohrocr,  Rcgcst.  Imp.  V.  110.  — Comba.  La  Rifonna  in  Itelia.  I.  254-67.— 
Ejnsd.  Histoiru  des  Vaudoia  d'ltalle^  I.  124  aqq.,  140.— CharroK,  Origine  dei  YaL- 
dpsi,  App.  No.  xxii. 

Giuseppe  Manuel  di  S.  Giovanni  (Ud'  Episodia  della  Sloria  del  Piemonte, 
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Although  the  Lombard  Waldenses  admitted  their  descent  from 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  their  more  rapid  development  gave  rise 
to  differences,  and  in  1218  a  conference  was  held  at  Bergiimo  be- 
tween delegates  of  both  parties.  This  did  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  point*  of  dissidence,  and  about  1230  the  Lombards  sent  to 
the  brethren  in  Germany  a  statement  of  the  discussion  and  of 
their  views.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  these  minute  de- 
tails of  faith  and  f'hurch  government,  but  the  affair  is  worth  allud- 
ing to  as  iliustniting  the  nourishing  condition  of  the  Chui-ch,  the 
practical  toleration  which  it  enjo3'ed,  and  the  active  communica- 
tion which  existeil  between  its  organizations  throughout  Europe.* 


The  aggressiveness  of  the  heretics,  the  favor  shown  them  by 
the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  systematic  suppression  by 
the  Church  under  existing  political  conditions  are  well  exhibited 
in  the  troubles  which  commenced  at  Piacenza  in  1204.  There  the 
heretics  were  strong  enough  to  provoke  a  quarrel  between  the  au- 
thorities find  Bishop  Grimerio,  which  resulted  in  either  the  with- 
drawal or  the  expulsion  of  the  prelate  and  all  tht;  clergy.  The 
exiles  transferred  themselves  to  Cremona,  but  in  1205  that  city 
likewise  quarrelled  with  its  pastors,  and  the  wanderers  were  again 
driven  forth,  to  find  a  refuge  in  Castell'  Arquato.  For  three  years 
and  a  half  Piacenza  remained  without  an  orthodox  priest,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  observances  and  consolations  of  rehgion.  So 
weak  was  the  hold  of  the  Church  u|)on  the  people  that  this  de- 
privation was  acquiesced  in  with  the  utmost  indifference.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1200,  Innocent  III.  sent  three  Apostolic  Visitors  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  with  a  threat  of  dividing  the  diocese  and  apportion- 
ing it  among  the  neighboring  sees,  but  the  citizens  cared  nothing 
for  this,  and  refused  tlie  terms  demanded,  which  required  them  to 
compensate  their  bishop  for  the  damage  inflicted  on  him.  After 
some  six  months  wasted  in  fruitless  negotiations  the  Visitors  de- 
parted, and  it  was  not  till  Jidy,  1207,  that  another  commission,  of- 
fering more  favorable  conditions,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  recon- 


which  the  bishop  desired  to  procure,  but  the  question  is  merely  of  archseological 
Interest,  for  in  either  case  it  was  equally  ineffective. 

•  Rescript  Heres.  Lombard.  (Preger,  BeitrSge,  HOncben,  1876,  pp.  56-68).— 
BAhurii  Bnmma  (M&rtene  TbesAur.  V.  1776). 
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cdliation  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  return  from  exile.  About 
the  same  period  Innocent  found  himself  obliged  to  use  persuasion 
and  ai'gument  in  the  endeavor  to  urge  the  people  of  Treviso  to 
expel  their  heretics.  80  far  from  threatening  them,  he  begged 
rthem  to  have  faith  that  their  Ifisliop  would  n^fonn  tlie  excesses 
of  the  clergy  whose  evil  example  had  ilisturbod  them.  It.  is  ejisy 
thus  to  understand  the  exulting  confidence  with  which  the  heretics 
anticipated  the  eventual  triumph  of  their  creeds,  and  the  despair 
which  le<i  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora,  in  expounding  the  Apocalypse, 
to  see  in  them  the  locusts  with  the  power  of  scoqiions  who  issue 
from  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  (Rev. 
IX.  3, 4).  These  heretics  are  the  Antichrist ;  they  are  to  grow  in 
power  and  their  king  is  already  chosen,  that  king  of  the  locusts 
"  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  A|K>llyon  '*  (Rev.  ix,  11).  Resistance  to  them 
will  be  in  vain ;  they  ai*e  to  unite  with  the  Saracens,  with  whom, 
in  1195,  he  says  they  are  already  entering  into  negotiations.* 

When  Honorius  III.,  in  1220,  obtained  from  Frederic  II.  the 
ferocious  coronation-edict  against  heresy,  he  may  well  have  im- 
a^ned  that  the  way  was  open  for  its  immediate  suppression.  If 
so,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake.  Whatever  pro- 
ijfeesions  Frederic  might  make,  or  whattn^er  rigor  he  might  exer- 
cise in  his  Sicilian  dominions,  it  was  no  pait  of  his  policy  to  es- 
trange the  Ghibelline  leaders,  or  to  strengthen  the  Guellic  factions 
in  the  turbulent  httle  rupultlics  which  he  sought  to  nnluce  to  sub- 
jection. His  whole  reign  was  an  intemooine  c/>nflict,  o]ien  or  con- 
cealed, with  Rome,  and  he  was  to<i  much  of  a  fnuvthiTikcr  to  have 
any  scruples  as  to  the  sources  whence  he  could  draw  strength  for 
himself  or  annoyance  for  his  enemy.  In  centnd  and  upper  Italy, 
therefore,  his  laws  were  for  the  most  j)art  virtually  a  4lea<l  letter. 
Already,  in  1221,  Ezzelin  da  liomano,  the  most  powerful  Ghibel- 
line in  the  March  of  Treviso,  was  complaincni  of  for  tlie  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  heretics,  and  his  continuing  to  do  so  to  the 
end  shows  that  he  found  it  to  be  good  ]»i»licy.    When,  in  1227, 


•  Campi,  Deir  Historin  Ecclesiostica  di  Piacenza,  P.  n.  pp.  92  sqq.— Innoc.  PP. 
JU. 'Regent,  rx.  131, 16C-9;  x.  54.  64,  222.— Tocco,  L'Heresia  nel  MeiUo  Evo,pp. 
804,  366  (Firenze,  1884). — C£  Paeu do- Joachim  de  aeptem  temporibus  Eccletia 
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Inghoramo  da  Macerata,  the  late  podestii  of  Rimini,  was  peree- 
[■-ut*^d  l>y  the  citizens  because  he  had  delivered  for  burning  as 
heretics  some  of  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  bix^ause  he  bad 
wished  to  inscribe  on  their  statute-books  the  constitutions  of  Fred- 
eric, it  was  not  to  the  emperor  that  he  appUed  for  protection,  but 
to  Hnnorius  HI.* 

Something  more  than  imperial  edicts  was  plainly  necessary, 
and  Ilonorius,  in  casting  around  for  methods  to  check  the  spread 
of  heresy,  appointed,  in  1224,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia  and  Modena 
as  commissioners  with  special  powers  to  exterminate  the  heretics 
of  Lombartly — as  inquisitors^  in  fact,  this  being  one  of  the  steps 
which  gradually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Dominicans  in  this  respect  not  having  yet  been 
divined.    The  Bishop  of  Modena,  however,  undertook  a  mission 
to  convert  the  pagans  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rimini  was 
substituted  in  his  place.     The  prelates  commenced  with  Bi'cscia      i 
itself,  whose  prelate  doubtless  knew  where  to  strike.     They  or-^B 
dered  the  tearing  down  of  certain  houses  where  heretical  preach-  ^ 
ers  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  forth.     At  once  an  armed  insur-  ^J 
rection  broke  out.    The  perennial  factions  of  the  city  took  sides.  H 
Several  churches  were  burne<l,  and  the  heretics  parodied  from  them 
the  anathema  by  casting  lighted  torches  from  the  windows,  and 
solemnly  excommunicating  all  nu^ml)er8  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  until  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  conflict  that  the 
Catholics  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  then  the  terms  prescribed 
by  Honorius  were  so  mild  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  deemed 
politic  to  drive  the  defeiited  party  to  despair.     All  excommuni- 
cates were  required  to  apply  personally  for  absolution  to  the  Holy 
See.     The  fortified  houses  of  the  lords  of  Gambai*a,  of  Ugona,  of 
the  Oriani,  of  the  sons  of  Botatio,  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the 
troubles,  were  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  re- 
built, while  other  strongholds,  which  had  been  defended  against 
the  CathoUcs,  were  to  be  cut  down  one-third  or  one-half.     Beni-       i 
ficed  clerks  who  were  children  of  heretics  or  of  fautors  were  to  be  ■ 
suspended  for  three  years  or  more  as  their  individual  participation  " 
in  the  troubles  might  indicate.   A  levy  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
lire  was  ordered  on  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  the  Trivigiana 


•  BpiBtt.  Bflecal.  Xm.  T.  1.  No.  451  (Mon.  Hiit.  QermJ.— Potthwi  No.  7672. 
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to  recompense  the  Catholics  for  the  losses  endured  in  contending 
with  the  heretics.  So  unaccustomed  as  yet  were  the  Lombards  to 
persecution  that  even  these  conditions  were  deemed  too  harsh. 
The  city  of  Milan  interceded,  and  finally  even  the  authorities  of 
Brescia  itself  urged  that  moderation  would  be  conducive  to  peace ; 
and,  May  1,  1226,  Honorius  authorized  the  bishops  to  use  their 
discretion  in  diminishing  the  penalties.  When,  however,  the  Do- 
minican Guala  was  elected  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  1230,  he  speedily 
saoceeded  in  introducing  in  the  local  statutes  the  law  of  Frederic, 
of  March,  1224,  which  decreed  for  heretics  the  stake  or  loss  of  the 
tongue,  and  he  forced  the  podestil  to  swear  to  its  execution.* 

Gregory  IX.  was  a  man  of  sterner  temper  than  Honorius,  and, 
despite  his  octogenary  age,  his  advent  to  the  pontificate,  in  1227, 
was  the  signal  for  unrelenting  war  on  heresy.  Within  three 
weeks  of  his  accession  peace  was  signed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
papacy,  between  Frederic  II.  and  the  Lombard  League,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  Gregory  immediately,  in 
the  most  imperious  fashion,  sumnioned  the  Lombards  to  perform 
their  duty.  Kitherto,  he  told  them,  all  their  pretended  efforts  had 
been  fraudulent.  No  enforcement  of  the  imperial  constitutions 
had  been  attempted-  If  the  heretics  had  at  any  time  been  driven 
away,  it  was  with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  If  fines  had  been  inflicted, 
the  money  had  been  covertly  refunded.  If  statutes  had  been  en- 
acted, there  was  always  a  reservation  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered ineffective.  Thus  heresy  had  grown  and  strengthened  while 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  had  been  subverted.  Heretics  had 
been  permitted  to  preach  their  doctrines  publicly,  while  ecclesias- 
tics had  been  outlawed  and  imprisoned.  AU  this  must  cease,  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  must  be  enforced,  and,  if  they 
continued  in  their  evil  courses,  the  Holy  See  would  find  means  to 
coerce  them  in  their  perversity.t 

These  were  bravo  words,  though  the  political  condition  of 
Lombardy  rendered  them  ineffective.  Nearer  home,  however, 
Gregory  had  fairer  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  will,  and  we  have 


•  EpUtt.  Saec  Xni.  T.  L  No.  264-66,  3Y5,  295  (Mod.  Hist  Genu.).— Hftve^ 
BibL  de  rficoie  des  Chart€8,  1B80,  p.  602. 
t  Epistt.  SiEC.  XHI.  T.  L  No.  355. 
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already  seen  how  promptly  he  recognized  the  utility  of  the  Orfef 
of  Dominic  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  by  his  ten- 
tative action  in  Florence.  While  this  was  taking  shape  his  zeal 
was  stimulated  by  the  discovery,  in  1231,  that  in  Rome  itself  her- 
esy had  become  so  bold  that  it  ventured  to  assert  itself  openly, 
and  that  many  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  hjul  Ut^en  converted. 
Probably  the  first  auto  defe  on  record  was  that  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator Annibaldo  at  the  ])ortal  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^^gion*,  when 
these  unfortunates  were  burned  or  condemned  to  perpetual  pris- 
on, and  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  issue  the  de- 
cretal which  became  the  basis  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  and  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  severe  secular  law^s  in  the  name  of  the 
senator.  The  details  I  have  already  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  325),  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here;  but  Gregory  did  not  content 
himself  with  what  he  thus  accomplished  in  Rome.  II  is  aid  just 
then  was  desirable  to  Fretleric  II.  in  his  Lombard  complications, 
and  to  Gregory's  urgency  may  doubtless  be  attributtnl  the  severe 
legislation  of  the  Sicilian  Constitutions,  issued  about  this  time, 
and  the  Ravenna  decrees  of  1232.  Shortly  afterwanls,  indeed, 
we  find  I'>ederic  writing  to  him  that  they  are  like  father  and 
son ;  that  they  should  sharpen  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords 
respectively  committed  to  them  against  heretics  and  rebels,  with- 
out wasting  effort  on  sopliistry,  for  if  time  be  spent  in  disputatitm 
nature  will  succumb  to  disease.  It  is  not  probable  that  Gregory 
counted  much  on  the  zeal  of  the  emperor,  but  he  sent  the  edict  of 
Annibaldo  to  Milan,  with  instructions  that  it  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced there.  Already,  in  1228,  his  legate,  Goffredo,  Cardinal  of 
San  Marco,  had  obtained  of  the  Milanese  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  the  houses  of  heretics  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
secular  authorities  were  required  to  put  to  death  within  ten  days 
all  who  were  condemned  by  the  Church ;  but  thus  far  no  execu- 
tions seem  to  have  taken  place  under  it.* 

It  was  now  that  Gregory,  seeing  the  futility  of  all  efiForts  thus 
far  save  those  which  the  Dominicans  were  making  in  Florence* 


•  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1281,  No.  13-  18.  — Conatit.  Sicular.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  i.— 
Rich.  8.  Oorm.  Chron.  (Muratori,  8.  R  1.  VII.  1026).  — Vit.  Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  (lb. 
m.  578).-HUt  Diplom.  Frid.  IT.  T.  IV.  pp.  209-300.  409-11.— Verri,  Stnria  di 
HiUno,  I.  242.— Bern.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann.  1228. 
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hit  upon  the  final  and  successful  experiment  of  confiding  to  the 
Order  the  suppression  of  heresy  as  part  of  their  regular  duties. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  felt  all  along  tbe  line.  The  Church  suddenly 
found  that  it  could  count  upon  an  unexpected  reserve  of  enthusi- 
asm, boundless  and  exhaustless,  despising  danger  and  reckless  of 
conse<iuenc€S,  which  in  the  end  could  hanlly  fail  to  triumph.  A 
new  class  of  men  now  appears  upon  the  scene — San  Piero  Mar- 
tire,  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  Rt>lando  da  Cremona,  Rainerio  Sac- 
oone — worthy  to  rank  with  their  brethren  in  I^ngue<loc,  wbo 
devoted  themselves  to  what  they  held  to  be  their  duty  with  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  must  command  respect,  however  repul- 
sive their  labors  may  seem  to  us.  On  one  hand  these  men  had 
an  easier  task  than  their  Western  colleagues,  for  they  had  not  to 
contend  with  the  jealousy,  or  submit  to  the  control,  of  the  bish- 
ops. The  independence  of  the  Italian  episcopate  had  been  broken 
down  in  the  eleventh  century.  Besides,  the  bisliops  naturally 
belonged  to  the  Guelfic  faction,  and  welcomed  any  allies  who 
promised  to  aid  them  in  crushing  the  antagonistic  party  in  their 
turbulent  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  dissensions 
which  raged  everywhere  with  savage  ferocity  increased  enor- 
mously the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  was 
gradual.  It  advanced  step  by  step,  the  earlier  proceedings,  as  we 
have  seen  both  in  Florence  and  Toulouse,  being  characterized  by 
little  regularity.  As  the  ti'ibunal  by  degrees  assumed  shape,  a 
definite  code  of  procedure  was  established  which  was  virtually 
the  same  everywhere,  except  with  regard  to  the  power  of  confis- 
cation, the  application  of  the  profits  of  persecution,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  innocent.  To  these  attention  lias  already  been 
called,  and  they  need  not  det^iin  us  further.  The  problems  which 
the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  had  to  meet  in  Italy,  and  the 
methods  in  which  these  were  met,  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  what  remains  to  us  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
earnest  men  who  undertook  the  apparently  hopeless  task. 

The  earliest  name  I  have  met  with  hearing  the  title  of  Inquis- 
itor of  Ix^mbardy  is  that  of  a  Fril  Alberico  in  1232.  The  Cardinal 
Legate  Goffredo,  whom  we  have  seen  busy  in  Milan,  undertook  to 
quiet  civil  strife  in  Bergamo,  with  the  consent  of  all  factions,  by 
appointing  as  podosta  Pier  Torriani  of  Milan ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  raid  on  heretics,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  he  cast  into  prison.  No  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  his  podesta,  electefl  in  his  place 
a  certain  R.  di  Madello,  and,  what  was  worse,  set  at  liberty  the 
captive  heretics.  Thereupon  the  legate  placed  the  city  under  in- 
terdict, which  brought  the  people  to  their  senses,  and  they  agreed 
to  stand  to  the  mandate  of  the  Church.  Gregory  accordingly, 
November  3, 1232,  in8tnicte<l  Alberico,  as  Inquisitor  of  Lombardy, 
to  reconcile  the  city  on  condition  that  the  people  refund  to  Pier 
Torriani  all  his  expenses  and  give  sufficient  security  to  extermi- 
nate heresy.  Here  we  see  how  intimate  were  the  relations  be- 
tween politics  and  heresy,  and  what  difficulties  the  alliance  threw 
in  the  way  of  persecution.* 

Fra  Rolando  da  Cremona  we  have  already  met  as  professor  in 
the  inchoate  University  of  Toulouse,  and  we  have  seen  how  rigid 
and  unbending  was  his  zeal.  Ilanlly  had  he  quitted  Languedoc 
when  wo  find  him,  in  1233,  already  actively  at  work  in  the  conge- 
nial duty  of  suppressing  heresy  at  Piacenz^.  The  twenty -five 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Piacenzans  had  shown  them- 
selves so  indifferent  to  their  spiritual  privileges  had  not  greatly 
increased  their  respect  for  orthotloxy.  Rolando  assembled  them, 
preached  to  them,  and  then  ordered  the  podesta  to  expel  the  her- 
etics. The  result  did  not  correspond  to  his  ex)>ectations.  With 
the  connivance  of  the  podesta,  the  heretics  and  thoir  friends  arose 
and  made  a  general  onslaught  on  the  clerg}^  including  the  bishop 
and  the  friars,  in  which  a  monk  of  San  Sabino  was  slain  and  Ro- 
lando and  some  of  his  comrades  were  wounded.  The  Dominicans 
carried  Rolando  half-dead  from  the  city,  which  was  placed  under 
interdict  by  the  bishop.  Then  a  revulsion  of  feeling  occurred; 
Rolando  waa  aaked  to  return,  and  full  satisfaction  ^vas  promised. 
He  prudently  kept  away,  but  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the 
podestd  and  twenty -four  others  till  the  pleasure  of  the  pope 
should  be  known.  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  sending  thither  the  Archdeacon  of  Novara,  with  instructions  to 
place  the  city  under  control  of  the  orthodox  party,  taking  ample 
Beourity  that  the  heretics  should  bo  suppressed ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  please  the  citizens,  who  rose  again  and  liberated  the 
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prisoners.  Sharp  as  was  this  experience,  it  <li(l  not  dull  tlie  edge 
of  Rolando's  zeal,  for  the  next  year  we  find  him  at  wc»rk  in  the 
Milanese,  where  he  received  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Lantelmo,  a  noble  who  sheltered  heretics  in  his  castle  near  Lodi, 
For  this  Lantelmo  was  condemned  to  be  led  through  the  streets, 
stripped  and  with  a  halter  around  his  neck,  to  Kolando's  presence, 
and  there  to  accept  such  penance  as  the  friar,  at  command  of  the 
pope,  might  enjoin  on  him.  A  month  later  we  hear  of  his  seizing 
two  Florentine  merchants,  Feriabente  and  Capso,  with  all  their 
goods.  They  evidently  were  persons  of  importance,  for  Gregory 
ordered  their  release  in  view  of  having  received  bail  for  them  in 
the  enormous  sum  of  t\yo  thousand  silver  marks.* 

During  this  transition  [jeriod,  while  the  Inquisition  was  slowly 
taking  shape,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Dominicans  engaged 
in  the  work  of  persecution  was  Giovanni  8chio  da  Vicenza.  I 
have  alluiied  in  a  previous  chapter  to  his  marvellous  career  as  a 
pacificator,  and  it  may  perhajis  not  be  unjust  to  assume  that  his 
motive  in  employing  his  unet|ualle<l  eloquence  in  harmonizing  dis- 
cordant factions  was  not  only  the  Christian  desire  for  peace,  but 
also  to  remove  the  obstruction  to  |iersecution  caused  by  peqjetual 
strife,  for  in  almost  all  those  movements  we  may  trace  the  con- 
nection between  heresy  and  politics.  After  his  wonderful  success 
at  Bologna,  Gregory  urged  him  to  undertake  a  similar  mission  to 
Florence,  where  constant  civic  war  was  accompanied  by  recrudes- 
cence of  heresy.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  embryonic  Inquisi- 
tion there,  heresy  was  un<.lisguiscd,  and  the  ministers  of  Clirist 
were  openly  opposed  and  ridiculal.  Gregory  assumed  that  Gio- 
vanni acted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
did  not  venture  to  send  him  orders,  but  only  nnijuests.  He  was, 
like  all  his  colleagues,  |)opularly  if gardetl  as  a  thaumaturgist,  and 


•  Epistt  Sffic.  Xm.  T.  I.  No.  669.  —  Raynald.  ann.  1233,  No.  40.  ~  Rlpoll  I, 
«9,  71. 

Probably  about  this  period  may  have  occurred  the  incident  related  of  Mone- 
lAf  the  diaciple  of  Bt.  Dominic,  whose  efforts  against  the  heretics  of  Lombardy 
Are  said  to  have  arouaed  their  animcsity  to  the  point  that  a  noble  named  Peraldo 
hired  an  assassin  to  despatch  him.  Word  was  brought  to  Mouetu,  who  seized  a 
crucifix  and  assembled  a  band  of  the  faithful,  with  whom  he  captured  Peraldo 
and  the  bravo,  delivered  them  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  they  were  both 
burned  alive.— Rlcchioi  Vit.  Monetae,  p.  viii. 
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stories  were  told  of  his  crossing  rivers  flry-shof3,  and  causing 
ures  to  descend  from  on  high  at  liis  sitiipk'  ctMnrnand.  The 
Bolognese  were  so  loath  to  part  with  hiiu  tliat  they  usoil  gentle 
violence  to  retain  him,  and  only  let  him  go  after  Gregory  had 
ordered  their  eit}^  laid  under  intertiict,  and  had  threatoiied  to  de- 
prive of  its  episcopal  dignity  any  place  which  should  detain  him 
against  his  will.  After  completely  succeeding  in  his  mission  to 
Florence  he  was  despatcheil  on  a  similar  one  to  L4)]ii]>anly.  The 
League,  which  had  been  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  curbing  the 
imperial  power,  was  breakijig  up.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
Frederic  would  soon  return  from  Germany  with  an  anny,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lombard  cities  and  nobles  were  <lisp<)sed  to  invite 
him.  Some  countervailing  influence  was  I'equired,  and  nothing 
more  effective  than  Giovanni's  eloquence  could  be  resorted  to. 
At  Padua,  Treviso,  Conigliano,  Ceneda,  Oderzo»  Belluno,  and  Fel- 
tro  he  preached  on  the  text  "  Blessed  are  the  feet  of  the  bearers 
of  peace"  witli  such  effect  that  even  the  terrible  Ezzehn  da  Ro- 
mano is  said  to  have  twice  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  huxl  was 
pacified,  save  the  ancestral  quarrel  between  Ezzelin  and  the  counts 
of  CamjK)  San  Piero,  which  unpardonable  wrongs  had  rendered 
implacable.  After  a  visit  to  Mantua,  the  ajxjstle  of  peace  went 
to  Verona,  then  besieged  by  an  army  of  Mantuans,  Bolognese, 
Brescions,  and  Faonzans,  where  he  pGrsua4le4l  tlu^  assadants  to 
withdraw,  and  the  Veronese,  in  gratitude,  proclaimed  him  podest4 
by  acclamation.  He  promptly  made  use  of  the  position  to  bum 
in  tlie  murket-place  some  sixty  heretics  of  Vjoth  sexes,  Ixdonging 
to  the  noblest  families  of  the  city.  Then  he  summoneci  to  a  great 
assembly  in  a  plain  hard  by  all  the  confederate  cities  and  nobles. 
Obedient  to  his  call  there  came  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the 
Bishops  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bologna,  Modena,  Keggio.  Ti-eviso, 
Vicenza,  Patlua,  and  Ceneda,  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  the  Mai(]uis  of 
Este,  who  was  Lord  of  Mantua,  the  Count  of  San  Bonifacio,  who 
ruled  Ferrara,  and  delegates  from  all  the  cities,  with  their  carro- 
chi.  The  multitude  was  diversely  estimated  at  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  were  wrought  by  his 
eloquence  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  mutual  forgiveness.  After 
denouncing  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Church  all  who  adhered 
to  Frederic  or  invited  him  to  Italy,  Giovanni  induced  his  auditors 
to  swear  to  accept  such  settlement  of  their  quarrels  as  he  should 
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dictate,  and  when   he  announced  the  terms  they  unanimously 
aigned  the  treaty.* 

So  great  became  his  reputation  that  Gregory  TX.  was  seriously 
disturbed  at  a  report  that  Giovanni  contemplated  making  himself 
pope.  A  consistory  was  assembled  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
excommunicating  him,  and  that  step  would  have  been  taken  had 
not  the  Bishop  of  Modena  sworn  iipf>n  a  missal  that  he  bad  once 
seen  an  angel  descend  from  heaven  while  Giovanni  was  speaking, 
and  place  a  golden  cross  upon  his  brow.  A  confidential  mission 
was  sent  to  Bologna  to  investigate  his  career  there,  which  returned 
with  authentic  accounts  of  numberless  miracles  performed  by  him, 
among  them  no  loss  than  ten  resuscitations  of  tlie  dead.  So  holy 
a  man  could  not  well  be  thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.t 

Meanwhile  he  had  visited  his  native  place,  Vicenza,  on  invita- 
tion of  the  bishop,  and  had  so  impressed  the  people  that  they  gave 
him  their  statutes  to  revise  at  his  pleasure,  and  proclaimed  him 
duke,  marquis,  and  count  of  the  city — titles  which  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  who  also  ofTored  to  make  over  the  episcopate  to  him.  As 
at  Vertina,  he  used  his  power  to  bum  a  number  of  heretics.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  at  Verona,  Uguccione  Pileo,  an  enemy  of  the  Schia 
family,  induced  the  people  to  revolt,  when  Giovanni  hastened  back 
and  suppressed  the  rebellion,  putting  to  dea,th,  with  torture,  a 
number  of  citizens,  who  are  charitably  supposed  to  have  been 
heretics.  Uguccione  brought  up  reinforcements  ;  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  Giovanni  was  worsted  and  taken 
prisoner.  A  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  him  in  prison,  by 
Gregory,  imder  date  of  September  29,  1233,  serves  to  fix  the  date 
of  this,  and  to  show  how  powerless  was  the  papacy  to  protect 
its  agents  in  the  fierce  dissensions  of  the  period.  Giovanni  was 
obliged  to  ransom  himself  and  return  to  Verona,  and  thence  to 
Bologna.  The  peace  which  he  had  effected  was  of  short  duration. 
The  chronic  wars  broke  out  afresh,  and  Giovanni,  at  the  instance 
of  Gregory,  came  again  to  pacify  them.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned   than  hostilities  were  renewed. 


•  RipoU  I.  48,  56-9.— Matt.  Parie.  ann.  1338,  p.  320.— Chron.  VeronenB,  ann. 
1233  <Muratori,  8.  R.  I.  VIII.  67).— GerartU  MaurisU  Hist  (lb.  pp.  37-9).— Barbar 
rano  dc'  Mirooi,  Hist  Eccles.  di  Vicenza,  n.  79-84. 

f  Barboraao  de^  MiroQijOp,  cit  n.  90-1. 
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Gregory  made  a  third  attempt,  through  the  Bishops  of  Reggio 
Treviflo,  who  induced  the  warring  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms 
for  a  while ;  but  the  main  object,  of  presenting  a  united  front  and 
keeping  Frederic  out  of  Italy,  was  lost.  Ezzelin  and  a  number 
of  the  cities  urged  hi«  coming,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Corte- 
nnova,  in  November,  1237,  dissolved  the  Lombard  League  which 
had  BO  long  held  the  empire  in  check,  and  mode  him  master  of 
Lombardy.*  ^^ 

During  all  this  time  Gregory  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  ^M 
to  subdue  heresy  in  Lombardy,  undeterred  by  the  disheartening 
lack  of  result.  All  his  legates  to  that  province  were  duly  in- 
structed to  regard  this  as  one  of  their  chief  duties.  In  May,  1236, 
he  had  even  attempted  to  establish  there  a  rudimentary  Inquisi- 
tion, but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  land,  even  he  oould 
hardly  have  expected  to  accomplish  anything.  Frederic  came 
with  professions  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  one  of  the 
motives  impelling  him  to  the  enterprise ;  and  when  Gregory  re- 
proached him  with  suppressing  the  preaching  of  the  friars  and 
thus  favoring  heresy,  he  astutely  retorted,  with  a  reference  to 
Giovanni,  by  alluding  to  those  who,  under  pretext  of  making  war 
on  heresy,  were  busy  in  establishing  themselves  as  potentates,  and 
were  taking  castles  as  security  from  those  suspect  in  faith.  Greg- 
ory, in  reply,  could  only  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
the  adventurous  friar.  Yet  Gregory  himself,  when  it  suited  his 
Lombawl  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  relax  his  severity  against  the 
heretics,  and  it  became  a  popular  cry  in  Germany  that  he  had 
been  bribed  with  their  gold.f 

For  some  years  Giovanni  Schio  led  a  comparatively  quiet  ex* 
istence  in  Bologna,  but  in  1247»  by  which  time  the  Inquisition  was 
fairly  taking  shape,  Innocent  IV.  appointeii  him  perpetual  inquisi- 
tor throughout  Ix>mbanly,  arming  him  with  full  powers  and  re- 
leasing him  from  all  subjection  or  accountability  to  the  Dominican 
general  or  provincial.  In  the  existing  condition  of  the  north  of 
Italy  the  commission  was  virtually  inoperative,  and  its  only  inter- 


*  Rlpoll  T.  60-1  — Barbaraao  de'  Mironi  op.  cit.  11.  S6.  01-3. 

t  Greg.  PP  IX.  Bull.  IIU  humarn  gentria,  20  Maii.  1236  iRipoll  1.  95,  give* 
this  in  1237.  probably  ii  reissue).  — Epistt.  S»cul.  Xin.  T.  I.  No.  C93.  700,  708, 
704.-Huit.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  P.  u.  pp.  907-8.— Schmidt,  Cathare*,  I.  161. 
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est  lies  in  its  terms,  which  show  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
organized  Inquisition  there.  We  hear  nothing  further  uf  his  ac- 
tivity, even  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  in  125u,  until,  in  1256,  the 
long-delayed  crusade  was  undertaken  against  Ezzelin  da  Homano. 
By  his  fiery  eloquence  he  raised  in  Bologna  a  considerable  force 
of  crusaders,  at  whose  head  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
Trevisan,  but,  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders,  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna  before  the  final  catastrophe,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  perished,  in  1265,  in  the  crusade  against  Manfred,  when 
there  was  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  Bolognese  in  the  army  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.* 

Yet  the  most  noteworthy  in  all  respects  of  the  dauntless  zealots 
who  fought  the  seemingly  desperate  battle  against  heresy  was 
Piero  da  Verona,  better  known  as  St.  Peter  Martyr.  Bom  at 
Verona  in  1203  or  1206,  of  a  heretic  family,  his  legend  relates  that 
he  waa  divinely  led  to  recognize  their  errors.  When  a  schoolboy 
of  only  seven  years  of  age  his  uncle  chanced  to  ask  him  what  he 
learned,  and  he  repeated  the  orthodox  creed.  His  uncle  there- 
upon told  him  he  must  not  say  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  for  he  was  not  the  creator  of  the  visible  universe ;  but 
the  child,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghcjst,  overcame  his  elder  in  argu- 
ment, wiiu  thereupon  urged  the  parents  to  remove  him  from 
school,  but  the  father,  who  hoped  to  see  him  become  a  leader  of 
the  sect,  allowed  him  to  complete  his  education.  Ilis  orthodox 
zeal  grew  with  his  growth,  and  in  1221  he  entered  the  Dominican 
Order.  His  confessor  testified  that  he  never  committed  a  mortal 
sin,  and  the  bull  of  his  canonization  l>ears  emphatic  evidence  to 
his  humility,  his  meek  obedience,  his  sweet  benignity,  his  exhaust- 
less  compassion,  his  unfailing  patience,  his  wonderful  charity,  his 
passionate  supplications  to  God  for  martyrdom,  and  the  innumera- 
ble miracles  which  illustrated  his  life.f 

Before  the  Dominicans  were  armed  with  the  p{)wer  of  perse- 
cution Piero  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  original  function  of 
the  Order,  that  of  controverting  heresy,  and  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  this  the  success  of  the  young  apostle  was  marvel- 
lously aided   by  his  thaumaturgic  development.     At  Ravenna^ 
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Mantua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  places,  numerous  wonders  are 
related  of  his  performance.  Thus,  at  Cesena,  the  suc/'ess  of  his 
etfort^j  at  conversion  irritated  the  heretics,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
interrupted  \m  pivaching  in  the  public  square  bj  volleys  of  filth 
and  stones  discharged  from  a  house  near  by.  lie  several  times 
mildly  entreated  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain,  when,  inspired  by 
divine  wrath,  he  launched  a  terrible  imprecation  against  them. 
Instantly  the  house  crumbleil  in  ruin,  bur}  ing  the  sacrilegious 
wretches,  nor  could  it  be  rebuilt  until  long  afterwards.* 

When  the  Dominicans  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  persecu- 
tion his  eameet  teal  naturally  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  one  of 
the  earliest  laborers.  In  1233  he  was  sent  to  ^[ilan,  where,  thus 
far,  all  the  efforts  of  pa{>al  missives  and  legatt^  hail  ppovetl  in- 
eiftiotual  to  r«>use  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  to  undertake 
the  holy  work.  The  laws  which,  in  122S,  Cardinal  Goffredo  had 
inscribed  on  the  statute-book  had  remained  a  dead  letter.  All 
this  was  changed  when  Piero  da  Verona  made  his  influence  felt. 
fjlot  only  did  he  cause  Gregory's  legislation  of  1231  to  be  adopted 
ia  the  municipal  law,  but  he  stimulated  the  podestiu  Oldrado  da 
TVesaeiio,  and  the  archbishop,  Enrico  da  Settala,  to  work  in  earn- 
est. A  number  of  heretics  were  burned,  who  were  probably  the 
first  victims  of  fanaticism  which  Mikn  had  seen  sixioe  the  time  of 
the  Cathari  of  Mouforte.  So  strong- vu  the  improarion  made  by 
these  axeoations  that  they  earned  for  the  podesta  Oldrado  the 
hooor  of  an  eqneslriaa  poitrait  in  bas-ralief,  with  the  inscription, 
*'  <^'  toliwn  tinnrik  OatiM^ft  mt  (Mmii  mU:'  which  is  still  to  be 
aeea  adorning  the  wall  ol  the  S*la  del  Conaiglko,  now  the  Archivio 
pobbtko.  It  fared  woree  with  the  mrcfabbhop.  who  w«s  rendered 
so  unpopular  that  he  was  banished^  for  whi<^  the  magiativoy  WM 
duly  ejEoommumoated ;  but  he,  too.  hatl  piii>thumoas  rewaid,lbr 
htt  tomb  bore  the  kgend  '^  mttiim$0  irnqmitiiM^  jmfwimmi  kmrmumJ' 
Pkvo  likewm  fovaded  in  Milan  a  ooiii]«Bj,  or  aaodtfk^ 
aapptwafan  of  hansw^  iriiioh  wia  talnB  nider  imBhediate  pttpal 
ptoCaotioa — the  model  oi  that  whkth  lea  yean  later  did  sack 
Uoodjr  work  in  FloraDoe.  Wr  niay  safdy  aasome  that  his  fiety 
aolintj  ooDlinned  naabated.  though  we  hear  aoChiag  of  him  imtO 
Ii4i,  wh^  ve  i^ain  tind  him  in  Milan  so  xigarondj  at  wch^  that 
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le  is  said  to   have  caused  a  sedition  Avhicb  nearly  ruined  the 
city.* 

Two  years  later  we  meet  him  fighting  heresy  in  Florence, 
That  city,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
inquisitorial  experiments,  Fr^  Giovanni  di  Salerno,  Prior  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  having  been  commissioned  to  j>ros*x;ute  heretics 
in  1228,  and  being  succeeded  after  his  death,  in  1230,  by  Frk 
Aldobrandini  Cavalcante,  and  about  1241  by  Fra  Ruggieri  Cal- 
ca^i.  The  lii*st  two  of  these  accomplished  little,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  preachers  than  inquisitors.  The  heretics  were  protected 
by  the  Ghibelline  faction  and  the  partisans  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
heresy,  far  from  decreasing,  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  occasional 
burnings.  When  the  Catharan  Bishop  Patemon  fled,  his  posi- 
tion was  suc<:essively  held  by  three  others,  Torsello,  Brunnetto, 
and  Giacopo  da  Alontefiascone.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  fami- 
hes  were  heretics  or  open  defenders  of  heresy — the  Baroni,  Pulci, 
Cipriani,  Cavalcanti,  Saraceni,  and  Malpresa.  The  Baroni  built 
a  stronghold  at  San  Gaggio,  beyond  the  walls,  which  served  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Perfected,  and  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in  the 
town  where  they  could  hold  their  conventicles  in  safety.  The 
Cipriani  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Mugnone  and  the  other  in  Flor- 
ence, where  troops  of  Cathari  assembled  under  the  leadership  of 
a  heresiarch  named  Marchisiano,  and  there  were  great  schools  at 
Poggibonsi,  Pian  di  Cascia,  and  Ponte  a  Sieve.f 

The  Avhole  of  central  Italy,  in  fact,  was  almost  as  deeply  infected 
with  heresy  as  Lombardy,  and  little  had  as  yet  been  done  to  purify 
it.  That  as  late  as  1235  no  comprehensive  attempt  had  been  made 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  is  shown  by  a  [>apal  brief  addressed  in 
that  year  to  the  Dominic^ins  of  Viterbo,  empowering  them,  in  all 
the  dioceses  of  Tuscany,  Viterbo,  Orta,  Balneoreggio,  Castro,  So- 
&no,  Amerino,  and  Narni,  to  absolve  heretics  not  publicly  defamed 
for  heresy,  who  should  spontanfHjusly  ac^^use  themselves,  provided 
the  bishops  assented  and  sullicient  bail  were  given;  and  the  bish- 
ops were  ordered  Lo  co-operate.  Heretics  not  thus  voluntarily 
confessing  were  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  papal  statutes. 

•  Bern.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann.  1283.  1249.  —  Verri.  Storia  di  Milano.  L 
241-3.— Ripoll  I.  66.— AnnaK  Mcdiolanens.  c.  xir.  (Maratori,  8.  R  L  XVI.  661). 
— Sarpi,  DiBcoreo  (Ed.  Helmstad.  17(33.  IV.  21). 
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At  Viterbo  dwelt  Giovanni  da  Benevento,  who  wae  called  tKe" 
pope  of  the  heretics,  but  it  was  not  until  Gregory  went  thither  in 
1237  and  undertook  the  task  of  purifying  the  place  himself  that 
any  efficient  action  was  taken  ;  he  condemned  Giovanni  and  many 
other  heretics,  and  ordered  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  the  city  to  be  torn  down,  as  having  afforded  refuge  to  here- 
tics. At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Padua  was  urged  to  perse- 
vere in  the  good  work,  and  at  Parma  the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  instituted  with  the  same  object  by  Jordan,  the  Dominican 
general.  All  this  indicates  the  commencement  of  systematic 
operations,  and  the  pressure  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  Un- 
der the  energetic  management  of  Ruggieri  Calcagni  the  Floren- 
tine Inquisition  rapidly  took  shape  and  executions  became  fre- 
quent, while  in  the  confessions  of  the  accused  allusions  are  made 
to  heretics  burned  elsewhere,  showing  that  persecution  was  be- 
coming active  wherever  political  conditions  rendered  it  possible. 
Thus  in  a  confession  of  1244  there  is  a  reference  to  two,  Maffeo 
and  Martello,  biime<l  not  long  before  at  Piaa.* 

In  Plorence  Fr4  Kuggieri''8  vigor  was  reducing  the  heretics  to 
despenition.  Each  trial  revealed  fresh  names,  and  as  the  circle 
spread  the  prosecutions  became  more  numerous  and  terrible.  The 
Signoria  was  coerced  by  papal  letters  to  enforce  the  citations  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  as  the  prisoners  multiplied  and.  their  depositions 
were  taken,  fully  a  third  of  the  citizens,  including  many  nobles, 
were  found  to  be  involved.  Excited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
velopments, Ruggieri  det*innined  to  strike  at  the  chiefs,  and,  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  he  seized  a  number  of  them 
and  condemned  to  the  stake  tliose  who  proved  contumacious.  The 
time  had  evidently  come  when  they  must  choose  lx>tween  open 
resistiinco  and  destruction.  The  Baroni  assembled  their  followers, 
broke  open  the  jails,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners,  who  were  dis- 
tributed  through  various  strongholds  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
where  they  continued  to  preach  and  spread  their  doctrines. 

Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  impc>ssil)le  for  so  large  a  body  as  the  heretics  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  in  detail  with  impunity,  to  say  noth- 


•  RipoU  I.  79-80 —Raynald.  ann.  1335,  No.  15.— ViL  Gregor.  PP.  H.  (Mo- 
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ing  of  the  spoliation  and  gratification  of  private  feuds  which  could 
not  fail  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  a  persecution 
of  such  extent  so  recklessly  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peraecutors  were  maddened  with  excitement  and  with  the  pros- 
pects of  at  last  triumphing  over  the  adversaries  who  hiwl  so  long 
defied  them.  Innocent  IV.  wrote  pressingly  to  the  Signoria  com- 
manding energetic  supjKirt  for  the  inquisitor,  and  he  summoned 
from  Lombaniy  Piero  da  Verona  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  approach- 
ing stiniggle.  Towards  the  end  of  1244  Piero  hastened  to  the  con- 
flict, and  his  eloquence  drew  such  crowds  that  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Maria  Novella  had  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  multitude. 
He  utilized  the  enthusiasm  by  enrolling  the  orthodox  nobles  in 
a  guard  to  protect  the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  military  order 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  de'  Capitani  di  Santa  Maria,  uni- 
formed in  a  white  doublet  with  a  red  cross,  and  these  led  the 
organization  known  as  the  Compagnia  doUa  Fede,  sworn  to  defend 
the  Inquisition  at  all  hsizards,  under  privileges  granted  by  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  encxiuraged  and  8Up|X)rted,  Ruggieri  pushed  for- 
ward the  trials,  and  numbers  of  victims  were  burned.  This  was 
a  challenge  which  the  heretics  could  only  decline  under  pain  of 
annihilation.  They  likewise  organized  imder  the  lead  of  the 
Baroni,  and  it  was  not  diificult  to  persuade  tbe  prxlesta,  Ser  Pace 
di  Pesannola  of  Bergamo,  recently  apjwinted  by  Frederic  II.,  that 
the  interest  of  his  master  required  him  to  protect  them.  Thus  the 
perennial  quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  empire  filled  the 
streets  of  Florence  with  bloodshed  under  the  banners  of  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy. 

Ruggieri  provoked  the  conflict  without  flinching.  He  cited  the 
Baroni  before  him,  and  when  they  contemptuously  refused  to  ap- 
pear he  procured  a  special  mandate  from  Innocent  IV.  This  they 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  docility,  about  August  1,  1245,  swearing 
to  stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Chun;h,  and  depositing  one  thou- 
sand lire  as  securit}^ ;  but  when  they  undei-stood  that  he  was  about 
to  render  sentence  against  them,  they  appealed  to  the  podestL 
Ser  Pace  thereupon  sent  his  officers,  August  12,  to  Ruggieri,  order- 
ing him  to  annul  the  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  mandate  of 
the  emperor,  to  return  the  money  taken  as  bail,  and,  in  case  of 
contumacy,  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  pixlesta  under  pen- 
alty of  a  thousand  marks.    Ruggieri's  only  notice  of  this  was  a 
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summons  thn  next  day  to  Ser  Pace  to  appear  before  the  Tnquisi- 
tion  HA  suspect  of  heresy  and  fautorship,  under  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  olfice.  The  fervid  rhetoric  of  Fra  Piero  ix)ured  oil  upon  the 
flames,  and  the  city  found  itself  divided  into  two  factions,  not  un- 
equally matched  and  eager  to  fly  at  each  other.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  in  the  churches  on  a  feast- 
day,  the  podesti  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  many  unarmed  Catholics 
are  said  to  have  been  sLiughtered  before  the  altars.  Then  on  St. 
JWtholomew's  day  (August  24)  Ruggieri  and  Bishop  Ardingho,  in 
the  Piazza  di  S,  Maria  Novella,  publicly  read  a  sentence  condemn- 
ing the  Itjironi»  confiscating  their  possessions,  and  ordering  their 
castles  and  palaces  to  be  dwstroyeil,  which  naturally  led  to  a  bloody 
ooUisiun  between  the  factions.  Piero  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Compagnia  della  Fede,  carr^'ing  a  standard  hke  the  ■ 
other  capt-ains,  among  whom  the  de'  Kossi  were  the  most  conspica- 
ous.  Under  his  leadership  two  murderous  battles  were  fought, 
one  at  the  Crooe  al  Trebbio  and  the  other  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Fe- 
licity, in  both  of  which  the  heretics  were  utterly  routed.  Monu- 
ment* still  mark  the  scene  of  these  victories;  and,  until  recent 
times,  the  banner  which  San  Piero  gave  to  the  de'  Rossi  was  still 
carried  by  the  Compagnia  di  San  Piero  Martire  on  the  celebration 
of  his  birthday,  April  5J>.  while  the  one  which  he  bore  himself  is 
preserved  among  the  reiics  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  is  publicly 
displayed  on  his  feast-day. 

Thus  was  destroyed  in  Florence  the  power  of  the  heretics  and 
of  the  Ghibellines.  Ruggieri.  for  his  steadfast  courage,  was  re- 
warded, before  the  close  of  1245,  with  the  bishopric  of  Castro,  and 
was  succeeded  as  inijuisitor  by  San  Piero  himself,  whose  indefati- 
gable xcal  alloweil  the  heretios  no  rest.  Many  of  thenu  reoognixiiig 
the  futility  of  further  resistanoe*  abandoned  their  errors ;  othen 
flfd.  and  when  Piero  left  Florence  he  could  boast  that  heresy  was 
conquered  and  the  Inquisition  est:iblisherl  on  an  impregnahle  basis ; 
though  Rainerio's  estimate  of  the  Florentine  Cathari,  some  yean 
later,  shows  that  it  still  had  an  ample  harrest  to  reward  its  la.bora.* 
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WhOe  Ruggieri,  in  the  summer  of  1245,  was  precipitating  the 
conflict  in  Florence,  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was 
paaaing  sentence  of  dethronement  on  Frederic  II.  and  trying  to 
find  some  aspirant  hardy  enougli  to  accept  the  imperial  crown. 
Frederic  laughed  the  sentence  to  scorn  and  easily  disposed  of  his 
would-be  comi)etitors,  hut  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  Iiani  to  niain- 
tain  his  Italian  possessions,  and  his  death^  December  13,  1250, 
relieved  the  papacy  from  the  most  formidable  antagonist  which 
its  ambitious  designs  had  ever  encountered.  Skilled  equally  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  untiring  in  activity,  dismayed  by  no 
reverses,  intellectually  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  encumbered 
with  few  scruples,  Frederic's  brilhant  abilities  and  indomitable 
courage  had  been  the  one  obstacle  in  the  papal  path  towards  domi- 
nation over  Italy  and  the  foundation  on  that  basis  of  a  universal 
theocratic  raonai*ch3\  Ilis  son,  Conrad  IV.,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  scarce  to  be  dreaded  in  comparison,  though  Innocent 
cautiously  waited  for  a  while  in  Lyons  before  venturing  into  Italy. 
After  reaching  Genoa,  June  8,  1251,  he  addressed  to  Piero  da 
Verona  and  Viviano  da  Bergamo  a  brief  which  shows  that  the 
intervening  six  months  had  not  sufficed  to  dull  the  sense  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  death  of  his  great  opprment,  and  that  no  more  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  A 
dithyrambic  buret  of  exultation  is  followed  by  the  declaration 
that  thanks  to  Go<l  for  this  inestimable  mercy  are  to  be  rendered 
not  so  much  in  words  as  in  deeds,  and  of  these  the  most  accept- 
able is  the  purification  of  the  faith.  Frederic's  favor  towards  here- 
tics had  long  imi)eded  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  throughout 
Italy,  and  now  that  he  is  removed  it  is  to  be  put  into  action  every- 
where with  all  possible  vigor.  Inquisitors  are  to  be  sent  into  all 
parts  of  Lorabardy ;  Piero  and  Viviano  are  oi*dered  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Cremona,  armed  with  all  necessary  powers ;  rulers 
who  do  not  zealously  assist  them  will  bo  coerced  with  the  sjiir- 
itual  sword,  and,  if  this  proves  insufficient,  Christendom  will  lie 
aroused  to  destroy  them  in  a  crusade.  This  bull  was  followed  hy 
a  rapid  succession  of  others  addressed  to  the  Dominican  provin- 
dalfl  and  to  potentates,  ordering  strenuous  co-operation,  and  the 

In  th»  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  9ant'  Antonino,  Prior  of  San  Marco, 
into  a  charitable  aasociation  for  the  care  of  orphans  (Yillari,  Storia  di  OiroL 
Bavonarola,  Firenze,  1887,  I.  87). 
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insori])tion  in  all  local  statutes  of  the  constitutions  of  the  d« 
eiiijKiror  and  of  the  |X)j>es~l)ulls  issued  in  such  haste  tlmt,  June  ^ 
13,  1252,  the  ^lopo  was  obliged  to  explain  that  the  blunders  aad  H 
omissions  arising  from  the  hurried  work  of  the  scribes  are  not  to 
invalidate  them.    The  whole  was  crowned.  May  15,  1252,  by  the 
issue  of  the  bull  Ad  extirpafid^y  of  which  I  have  given  an  abstract 
in  a  former  chapter.    This  sought  to  render  the  civil  power  com-  fl 
pletely  subservient  to  the  Inquisition,  and  prescribed  the  extirpa- 
tion  of  heresy  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  State.* 

Innocent's  mandate  probably  found  Piero  at  the  convent  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Ganali  at  Piacenza,  of  which  he  was  prior  in  1250, 
and  where  his  austerities  so  impressed  his  brethren  that  they 
begged  his  friend,  Matteo  da  Correggio.  pretor  of  the  city,  to  in- 
duce him  to  moderate  them,  lest  the  flesh  which  he  so  i)ersi8tently 
macerated  should  give  way  under  the  ardent  spirit  within.  If,  in 
fact,  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that  he  habitually  never 
broke  his  fast  l)efore  sun.set,  and  that  he  passed  most  of  the  night 
in  prayer,  restricting  his  sleep  to  the  least  that  was  compatible 
with  life,  his  career  becomes  easily  inteUigible.  Deficiency  of 
nourishment,  replaced  by  unceasing  and  unnatural  nervous  exalta- 
tion, must  have  rendered  him  virtually  an  irresponsible  being.f 

We  have  no  details  of  what  he  accomplished  as  inquisitor  at 
Cremona,  or  at  Milan  to  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred.  It 
18  presumable,  however,  that  his  relentless  activity  fully  responded 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  selected  him  as  the  fittest 
instrument  to  take  advantage,  in  the  headquarters  of  heresy,  of 
the  unexpected  opportunity  to  visit  the  now  defenceless  heretics 
with  the  wrath  of  God.  Within  nine  months  after  he  had  been 
summoned  to  action  he  had  already  become  such  an  object  of  ter- 
ror that  in  despair  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  assassination.  The 
matter  was  intrusted  to  Stefano  ConfalonJero,  a  noble  of  Aliate, 
and  the  hire  of  the  assassins,  twenty-five  lire,  was  furnished  by 
Gnidotto  Sachella.  The  week  before  Easter  (March  23-30),  1252, 
Stefano  proposed  the  murder  to  Manfredo  Clitoro  of  Giussano, 
who  agreed  to  do  it,  and  associated  with  him  Carino  da  Balsamo. 
At  the  same  time  Giacopo  della  Chiusa  undertook  to  go  to  Pavia 

*  BipoU  I.  192-8,   199,  SOS,  aoa  14,  281.— Berber,  BegUirea  d'  Innoc  lY. 
tVo.  6065,  6845.— Mftg.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  91. 

t  Campana,  Vita  di  Sao  Piero-Martire,  pp.  100-1. 
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to  alay  Rainerio  Saccone,  and  made  the  journey,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  mission-  The  other  conspirators  were  more  success- 
ful. Fra  Piero  at  that  time  was  Prior  of  Como»  and  went  thither 
to  pass  his  Easter.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Milan  on  Low 
Sunday,  April  7,  as  on  that  day  expired  the  term  of  fifteen  days 
which  he  had  assigned  to  a  contumacious  heretic.  During  Easter 
week  Stefano,  with  Manfredo  and  Carino,  went  to  Como  and 
awaited  Piero's  departure.  It  shows  the  fearlessness  and  the 
austerity  of  the  man  that  he  set  out  on  foot,  April  7,  though 
weakened  with  a  quartain  fever,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
friar,  Domenico.  Manfredo  and  Carino  followed  them  as  far  as 
Barlassina,  and  set  upon  them  in  a  lonely  spot.  Carino  acted  as 
executioner,  laying  open  Piero's  head  with  a  single  blow,  mortal- 
ly wounding  Domenico,  and  then,  finding  that  Piero  still  breathed, 
plunging  a  dagger  in  Iiis  breast.  Some  passing  travellers  carried 
the  body  of  the  martyr  to  the  convent  of  San  Seuipliciano,  while 
Domenico  was  conveyed  to  Meda,  where  he  died  five  days  after- 
wards. As  for  the  conspirators,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
strange  delay  which  postponed  for  forty-three  years  the  final  sen- 
tence of  Stefano  Confaloniero,  and  to  the  repentance  and  beatificar 
tion  of  Carino,  who  became  St.  Acerinus.  Daniele  da  Giussano, 
another  of  the  confederates,  also  repented  and  entered  the  Domin- 
ican Order.  Giacopo  della  Chiusa  seems  to  have  escaped,  and 
Manfredo  and  a  certain  Tommaso  were  captured  and  confessed. 
Manfredo  admitted  that  ho  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
two  other  inquisitors,  Fra  Pier  di  Bracciano  and  Fra  Catalano,  both 
Franciscans,  at  Ombraida  in  Tjomhardy.  He  was  simply  ordered 
to  present  himself  to  the  pope  for  judgment,  but  in  place  of  obey- 
ing he  very  naturally  fled,  and  there  is  no  reconl  of  his  subsequent 
fate.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  ct^mraon  re- 
port asserted  that  the  assassins  found  a  safe  refuge  among  the 
Waldenses  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  which  is  not  improbable.* 


•  Bern.  Corio,  Hist  Milanese,  ann.  1252.— Oualvftneo  Flommac.  286  (Muratori, 
B.  R.  I.  XT.  684).~Ripon  L  224,  244.  889  — Campana,  Vita  di  San  Piero-Martire, 
pp.  118-20,  125,  128-9,  132-33.— Annal.  Modiolanens.  r.24  (Muratnri,  XVI.  656). 
— TatDbQiisi,  Storia  deir  InqDisizione,  I.  402-502— Wadding  Annal  ann.  1284. 
No.  a. — Rodalphii  Hist.  Seraph.  PCclig.  Lib.  i.  fol.  126.~Rayna)d.  Annal.  ann. 
1408,  No.  24. 

There  is  a  Daniele  da  Qiussano  who  appears  as  inquisitor  in  Lombardj  in 
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In  fact,  the  Church  ma<le  niuch  shrewder  use  of  the 
dom  than  the  exaction  of  vulgar  vengeance.  Its  whole 
was  set  to  work  at  once  to  impress  the  populations  ivith  the  sue- 
tity  of  the  martyr.  Miracles  multiplied  around  him.  When  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Order  assembled  at  Bologna  in  Maj,  In- 
nocent wrote  to  them  in  tenns  of  the  most  extravagant  hjpearbole 
respecting  him,  and  urged  them  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  caoae  of 
Christ.  By  August  .31,  he  ordered  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings of  canonization,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  March  SS, 
1253,  the  bull  of  canonization  was  issued — I  believe  the  moA 
speedy  creation  of  a  saint  on  record.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  cult  which  developed  itself  around  the  martyr.  Be- 
fore the  century  was  out,  Giacopo  di  Voragine  compared  his  mar- 
tyrdom with  that  of  Christ,  establishing  many  similitudes  between 
them,  and  he  ussiires  us  that  the  disap[>eAnince  of  heresy  in  the 
Milanese  was  i>wing  to  the  merits  of  the  sitint— indeed,  already,  in 
the  bull  of  canonization  it  is  asserted  that  many  heretics  had  been 
converted  by  his  death  and  miracles.  It  is  true  that  when,  in 
1291,  Fri  Toramaso  d'Aversa,  a  Dominican  of  Naples,  in  a  sermo^^ 
on  the  feast  of  San  Piero  dared  to  compare  his  wounds  with  ti^| 
stigmata  of  8t.  Francis — saying  that  tlie  fonuer  were  the  signs  of 
the  living  God  and  not  of  the  dead,  while  the  latter  were  those  of 
the  dead  God  and  not  of  the  living — it  is  true  that  the  expreedon 
was  thought  to  savor  of  blasphemy.  The  existing  pope,  Nicholas 
rV.,  chanced  tf)  be  a  Franciscan,  so  Toramaso  was  summoned  before 
him,  forced  to  confess,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  provincial  with 
orders  to  subject  him  to  a  punishment  that  would  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sacrilege.  Yet  successive  popes  encouraged  the  calt 
of  San  Piero  until  Sixtus  V.,  in  1586,  designated  him  as  the  second 
head  of  the  Inquisition  after  St.  Dominic,  and  as  its  first  martyr, 
and  in  1588  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  aU  who  should 
for  devotion  the  Dominican  churches  on  the  days  of  St.  Domi 
Peter  Mart\T,  and  Catharine  of  Siena.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury an  enthusiastic  Spaniard  declared  that  he  was  crowned  with 
three  crowns,  "  como  Emperador  de^  Martyrc^!*^  In  1373,  Gregory 
XI.  granted  permission  to  erect  a  small  oratory  on  the  spot 
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1279  (RipoU  I.  567),  aod  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  as  the  aootnopliet 
in  the  murder. 
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the  murder,  which  grew  to  be  a  magnificent  church  with  a  splen- 
did convent,  through  the  offerings  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims 
who  flocked  thither.  The  authenticity  of  the  martyr's  sanctity 
was  proved  when,  in  134<),  eighty-seven  years  after  death,  the  body 
was  translated  to  a  tomb  of  marvellous  workmanship,  and  was 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  when  the  sepulchre 
was  opened  in  1736  it  was  still  found  uncorrupted,  with  wounds 
corre8p<^>nding  exactly  to  those  described  in  the  annals.* 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  career  of  San  Piero  was  turned 
to  practical  account  by  the  organization  in  most  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  Cmcese^natt,  composed  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  who 
swore  to  defend  and  assist  the  inquisitors  at  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  to  devote  person  and  property  to  the  extermination  of  here- 
tics, for  which  service  they  received  plenary  remission  of  all  their 
sins.  These  associations  were  wont  to  assemble  on  the  feast  of 
San  Piero  in  the  Dominican  churches,  which  were  the  seats  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  hold  aloft  their  drawn  swords  during  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  in  testimcmy  of  their  readiness  to  crush  heresy  with 
force.  They  continuetl  to  exist  until  the  last  century,  and  FrA 
Pier-Tommaso  Canipana,  who  was  inquisitor  at  Crema,  relates  with 
pride  how,  in  1738,  he  presided  over  such  a  ceremony  in  Milan. 
The  Crocesegnati,  moreover,  furnished  material  support  to  the  in- 

•  Ripoll  I  312.— Campana,  op.  cit.  126,  149,  151,  257,  269,  363-3— Jac.  de 
Vorag.  LcRenda  Aurea  s,  v.— Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  94. — Wadding  Annal.  arm. 
1201,  Nn.  24. — Joan  de  Mata,  Santoral  de  loa  doa  Santofl,  Barcelona,  1637,  fol. 
28— Gualvaneo  Flamma,  Opu&c.  CMuratori,  S.  R.  I.  XII.  1036). 

Frit  Tommnso^s  diagrace  waa  not  perpetual.  We  shall  meet  him  hereafter  as 
hiqnisitnr,  nlternately  protecting  and  persecuting  the  Spiritual  Franciscans.  If 
the  acconnta  of  the  latter  be  tme,  hia  death  in  1806  wag  a  visitation  of  God  for 
the  frightful  crueltiea  inflicted  upon  them  (Hiat.  Trihulationum,  ap.  Archiv  fUr 
Littcratur-  unrl  Kirchcngcachichte,  1896.  p.  326). 

The  queation  of  the  Stigmata  was  always  a  burning  one  between  the  two  Or- 
der«  TliP  Dominicans  at  first  refuaed  to  accept  the  miracle  until  forced  to  sub- 
mit by  energetic  pupal  measures  (Chron.  Glaasberger  ann.  1287 — Analecta  Fran- 
ciscana  II.  68,  Quaracchi,  1887).  and  when  at  length  they  claimed  the  same  honor 
for  St,  Catharine  of  Siena  the  Franciscans  were  equally  incredulous  In  1473,  at 
Trapani,  the  two  Orders  preached  against  each  other  on  this  subject  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  raise  great  disorders  between  their  respcctirc  pnrtisaus 
among  the  laity,  until  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  was  obligod  to  interfere  (Ln  Mnntia, 
L*Inquisizione  in  Sicilio,  Torino,  1886,  p.  17] ;  and.  u»  already  mentioned,  Sixtiis 
IV.,  in  1476,  prohibited  the  aacription  of  the  Stigmata  to  St.  Catharine. 
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qnisitors,  supplying  tiiem  when  necessary  with  both  men  and 
money  for  the  |)erfoniiance  of  their  functions.  In  fact,  they  were 
Bubject  to  excomuiunic^tion  if  they  refused  to  give  money  when 
called  upon  by  the  inquisitor.  It  can  readily  be  conceived  how 
greatly  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inquisition  was  increased  by  such 
an  organization,* 

If  the  heretics  hod  hoped  to  strike  their  persecutors  with 
terror  they  were  short-sighted.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Order  of 
Dominic  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  men  eager  for  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  and  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  earn  it.  Hardly 
were  the  splendid  obsequies  of  San  Piero  completed  when  his  place 
was  occupied  by  Guido  da  Sesto  and  Rainerio  Saccone  da  Vicenza. 
The  latter  had  been  high  in  the  Catharan  Church,  when,  divinely 
illuminated  as  to  his  errors,  he  was  converted  and  expiated  his 
past  life  by  entering  the  strict  Dominican  Order.  It  was  possibly 
in  his  favor  that  in  1246  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the  Dominican 
prior  at  Milan  to  admit  repentant  heretics  into  the  Order  without 
requiring  the  year's  novitiate  that  wjis  imjK)sed  on  Catholics. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  heresy,  he  could 
render  invaluable  aid  in  |>erseouting  his  old  associates,  whom  he 
pursued  with  all  the  nithless  bigotry  of  an  apostate.  He  waa 
si>eedily  made  an  inquisitor,  and  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  faithful  by  his  vigor  and  success  in  exterminating  her- 
eay.  The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  singled  out  with 
San  Piero  by  the  conspinitors  to  l)e  slain  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  had  earned  the  hate  of  the  persecuted.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  attempt  u])on  his  life  save  that  Giacopo  della 
Chiusa  returned  from  Pa  via  with  his  errand  unaccomplished. 
Eainerio  was  at  once  transferred  to  Milan  as  the  man  best  fitted 
to  replace  the  martyr,  and  he  ju8tifie<l  the  selection  by  the  un- 
bending firmness  with  which  he  vindicated  the  authority  of  hu 
ofiice.  It  was  still  a  novelty  in  Lombardy,  and  a  man  of  his  keen 
intelligence,  strength  of  purpose,  and  self-devotion  was  required  to 
organize  it  and  establish  it  among  a  recalcitrant  population.! 

•  RipoU  Vnr.  1 18,— Ohron.  Partncns.  ann.  1286  (Muratori.  S.  R.  T.  TX  810).— 
Campana.  op.  cit.  p.  68. — Bernnrdi  Comens.  Lncerna  Inquis.  s.  tv.  Bona  haretieor. 
Xo.  fi.  tVwwt^na/i,  Indulgentia. 

t  RipoU  I.  144,  168.— Campi,  Dell'  Hist  Ecclea.  di  Piacenra,  P.  n.  pp. 
S08-fi. 
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Heretics,  in  fact,  were  more  numerous  than  ever  in  Lombardy, 
for  the  active  work  carried  on  in  Languedoc  by  Bernard  de  Caux 
and  his  colleagues  had  caused  a  wholesale  emigration.  Until  the 
death  of  Frederic,  Lombardy  was  regarded  as  a  secure  haven; 
colonies  established  themselves  there,  and  even  after  the  Lombard 
Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized  the  persecuted  wretches  con- 
tinued for  half  a  century  to  seek  refuge  there,  nor  do  we  often 
hear  of  their  being  detected.*  All  of  Rainerio's  resolution  and 
energy  were  required  for  the  work  before  him.  In  the  March  of 
Treviso,  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  whose  influence  extended  far  to  the 
west,  continued  openly  to  protect  heresy,  and  even  in  Lombardy 
the  hopes  excited  by  Frederic's  death  threatened  to  prove  falla- 
cious. In  1253,  when  Conrad  IV.  passed  through  Treviso  to  re- 
cover possession  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  he  appointed  as  his  Lom- 
bard vicar-general  Uberto  Pallavioino,  who  soon  became  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  Church  as  Ezzelin  himself;  and,  though  Conrad 
died  in  1254:,  and  Innocent  lY.  seized  Naples  as  a  forfeited  flef  of 
the  Church,  Pallavicino's  power  continued  to  increase,  and  he  soon 
estabhshed  relations  with  Manfred,  Frederic's  illegitimate  son,  who 
wrested  Naples  from  the  papacy  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  faction.  Even  more  threatening  was  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  Milan  itself,  when  its  ardent  Guelfism  was  changed  to  in- 
difference by  Innocent's  indiscreet  assertion  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  which  touched  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  The 
heads  of  the  hydra  might  well  seem  indestructible. 

One  of  Rainerio's  first  enterprises,  in  1353,  was  summoning  Egi- 
dio,  Count  of  Cortenuova,  before  his  tribunal,  as  a  fautor  and  de- 
fender of  heresy.  The  castle  of  Cortenuova,  near  Bergamo,  had 
been  razed  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and  its  reconstruction  prohibited, 
but  the  count  had  seized  the  castle  of  Mongano,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  and  had  converted  it  into  a  den  of 
heretics,  who  enjoyed  immunity  under  his  protection.  He  dis- 
dained to  obey  the  citation  and  was  duly  excommunicated.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  on  March  23, 1254,  Innocent  IV.  or- 
dered the  authorities  of  Milan,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, to  take  the  castle  by  force  and  deliver  its  inmates  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  trial    The  count,  however,  was  in  close  alliance  with 


*  tf olinier,  Thcdfl  de  Fratre  Qoillelmo  PeliJMo,  Anicii,  1880,  pp.  Ux.-U. 
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Pallavicino,  '*  that  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church,"  and  the 
laneso  appear  to  have  had  no  appetite  for  the  enterprise  at  the 
time.     Mongano  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted until  1269,  when  the  Milanese  were  at  last  stimulatod  to 
undertake  the  siege,  and  on  capturing  it  handed  it  over  to  the  ^d 
DominicanB.*  ^M 

Better  success  awaited  Hainerio's  efforts  with  Eoberto  Fatta 
da  Giuasano,  a  Milanese  noble  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  defenders  of  heresy  in  Lombardy.    At 
his  castle  of  Gatta  he  publicly  maintained  heretic  bishops,  allow- 
ing them  to  build  houses^  and  establish  schools  whence  they  spread 
their  pernicious  doctrines  through  the  land.    They  had  also  there 
a  cemetery  where,  among  others,  were  buried  their  bishops,  Ntizario       , 
and  Desiderio.    The  place  w^as  notorious,  and  it  is  related  of  San  ^M 
Piero  -  Martire,  as  an  instance  of  his  prophetic  gifts,  that  once^^ 
when  passing  it  he  had  foretold  its  destruction  and  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  heretic  bonos.     Roberto  had  been  cited  by  the  arch-' 
bishop  and  had  abjuiv^d  heresy,  but  ncj  effective  measures  had  been 
ventured  upon  to  coerce  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and  the  heretics 
of  Gatta  had  continued  to  enjoy  his  protection.     It  was  other- 
wise when,  in  1254,  Rainerio  and  Guido  summoned  him  again. 
On  his  failing  to  appear  they  summarily  condemned  him  as  a  ^1 
heretic,  declared  his  property  conliscateil  and  his  descendants  sub-^^ 
jeot  to  the  usual  disabihties.     Eoberto  saw  that  the  new  officials 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with.    The  prospects  of  the  Ghibellines  at 
the  moment  were  apparently  hopeless.     He  hastened  to  make  his       i 
peace,  binding  himself  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  popo^H 
might  dictate ;  and  Innocent  doubtless  deemed  liimself  merciful  ^ 
when,  August  19, 1254,  he  ordered  the  castle  of  Gatta  and  all  the 
heretic  houses  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  bones  in  the  cemeterj 
to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  count  to  perform  such  salutary* 
penanoe  as  Kainerio  might  prescribe.f 

The  papal  power  was  now  at  its  height.  Conrad  IV.  had  died 
May  20,  1254,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison ;  Innocent  TV.  had 
seized  his  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  for  a  brief  space,  until  Manfred's 
romantic  adventures  and  victory  of  Foggia,  he  might  well  imagine 


•  Ripoll  I.  338,  243-3;  VII.  31.— Bern.  Corio,  Higt  MiUnese,  ann.  1»09. 
t  Ripoll  1.  354.— Campaua,  op.  cit.  p.  114. 
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himself  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  undisputed  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  heoid  of  Italy.  Every  effort  was  made  to  perfect  the 
Inquisition  and  to  render  it  efficient  both  as  a  political  instrument 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  long-desired  uniformity  of 
belief.  On  March  8  Innocent  had  taken  an  important  step  in  its 
organization  by  ordering  the  Franciscan  Minister  o(  Rome  to  ap- 
point friars  of  his  Order  as  inquisitors  in  all  the  pi-ovinces  south 
of  Lombardy.  On  May  20  he  reissued  his  bull  Ad  extirpanda; 
on  the  22d  he  sent  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II.  to  all  the  Italian 
rulers,  with  orders  to  incorporate  them  in  the  local  statutes,  and 
informed  them  that  the  Mendicants  were  instructed  to  coerce 
them  in  case  of  disobedience.  On  the  29th  ho  proceeile*!  to  re- 
organize the  Lombard  Inquisition  by  instructing  the  provincial 
to  appoint  four  inquisitors  whose  power  should  extend  from  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  to  Genoa.  Under  this  impulsion  and  the  rest- 
less energy  of  Kainerio  no  time  was  lost  in  extending  the  institu- 
tion in  every  direction  save  where  Ghibelline  |M)tentates  such  as 
Ezzelin  and  Uberto  prevented  its  introduction.  We  chance  to 
have  an  illustration  of  the  process  in  the  records  of  the  little 
republic  of  Asti,  on  the  confines  of  Savoy.  It  is  recited  that  in 
1254  two  inquisitors,  FriL  Giovanni  da  Torino  and  Fra  Paulo  da 
Milano,  with  their  associates,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
republic  and  announced  to  them  that  the  pope  enjoined  them  to 
admit  the  Inquisition  within  their  territories.  Thereupon  the 
Astigiani  made  answer  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  pontiff, 
but  they  had  no  laws  providing  for  persecution  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  frame  one.  Accordingly  an  ordenamento  was  drawn 
up  prescribing  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Frederic  II.,  and  it  was  forthwith  added  to  the  local  statutes. 
Similar  action  was  doubtless  taking  place  in  every  quarter  where 
the  people  had  thus  far  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  new  doc- 
trine that  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  the  first  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

The  death  of  Innocent  IV.,  December  7, 1254,  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  Dominican  litanies  or  of  mortification  at  Manfred's 


♦  Bern.  Guidon,  Vit.  Innocent.  PP.  IV.  (Muratori,  8.  R.  I.  m,  592).— Wadding, 
uin.  1354,  No.  8.— RipoU  L  246.— Sclopis,  Antica  Legislazione  del  Piemoote, 
p.  440. 
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success^  made  no  difference  in  the  energy  with  which  the  progress 
of  the  Inquisition  was  pushed.  The  accession  of  Alexander  IV, 
was  signalized  hy  a  succession  of  V)ulls  rej^eating  ami  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  his  predecessor,  and  urging  prelates  and  inquisi- 
tors to  increased  activity.  To  overcome  the  resistance  of  such 
cities  as  were  slack  in  the  duty  of  capturing  and  delivering  all 
who  were  designated  for  arrest  by  the  inquisitors,  the  latter  were 
empowered  to  punish  such  delinquency  with  the  heavy  fine  of  two 
hundred  silver  marks.  Under  this  impulsion  Kainerio  dissembled 
the  people  of  Milan,  August  1,  12155,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
read  to  them  his  commission,  and  gave  them  notice  that,  although 
he  had  hitherto  acted  with  great  mildness,  the  time  had  }>asse<i  for 
trifling.  Man}'  citizens,  he  said,  openly  <leridetl  the  Inquisition  in 
the  public  streets ;  others  caused  scandal  hy  opposing  and  molest- 
ing it.  He  therefore  gave  throe  formal  warnings,  attested  by  a 
notarial  instrument  duly  witnessed,  that  all  who  should  continue 
to  indulge  in  detraction  or  should  in  any  way  impede  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  excommunicate  as  fautors  of  heresy,  and  would  be  prose- 
cuted to  such  penalties  as  their  audacity  deserved.* 

As  the  Inquisition  warmed  to  its  work,  the  four  inquisitors 
provided  for  Lombardy  by  Innocent  IV.  proved  insuificient,  and, 
March  20,  1256,  Alexander  IV.  ordered  the  provincial  to  increase 
the  number  to  eight.  He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  dila- 
tory in  obedience,  for  in  1260  he  was  sharply  reminded  of  the 
command  and  enjoinetl  no  longer  to  postpone  its  fulfilment.  Pos- 
sibly the  delay  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  January, 
1257,  Rainerio  had  risen  to  the  position  of  supreme  inquisitor  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marches  of  Genoa  and  Treviso, 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies.  He  thus  was  doubtless  practi- 
cally emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  provincial,  and  was 
able  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  working  force  with  those  who 
were  absolutely  dependent  upon  himself.  In  March.  1256,  the  prel- 
ates had  been  required  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  render  all  aid 
and  support  to  the  inquisitors ;  and  in  January,  1257,  this  was 
emphasized  by  informing  them  that  those  who  manifest,ed  negleot 
should  not  escape  puni.shment,  while  those  who  showed  themselves 
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eeaioHS  would  find  the  Holy  See  benignant  to  them  in  their  "  op- 
portunities." Tlie  significance  of  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
it  woidd  be  difficult  to  set  limits  to  the  power  thus  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Catharan.* 

Territorially,  however,  his  authority  was  circumscribed  by  the 
possessions  of  Uberto  and  Ezzelin,  within  which  no  inquisitor  dared 
venture.  In  this  very  year,  1257,  Piocen/ji,  which  had  fallen  un- 
der control  of  Uberto,  was  placed  in  such  complete  hostility  to  the 
Church  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  episcopate,  and  its  bishop,  Al- 
berto, was  transferretl  to  Ferrara.  In  Vicenza,  which  was  ruled 
by  Ezzelin,  matters  were  even  worse.  There  the  heretics  had  a 
recognized  chief  num€Hi  Piero  Gallo,  of  the  Borgo  di  San  Piero, 
whose  name  was  adopte<i  by  them  as  a  rallying  cry,  to  which  the 
Catholics  responded  with  *'  y/ya  VolpeP^ — a  member  of  the  family 
of  Vol|K3  being  the  leader  of  their  faction ;  and  so  thoroughly  did 
this  become  encrusted  in  tho  habits  of  the  [xjople  that  we  are  told 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cry  of  the  citizens  of  the  Rorgo 
(then  corruptly  called  Porsampiero)  was  still  "  viva  Gallo  /"  while 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Piazza  and  Porta  Nuova  was  *'  viva 
VolpeP-  Ezzelin  would  permit  no  persecution,  and  when  the 
blessed  Bortolamio  di  Breganze,  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of 
St.  Dominic,  was  made  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  in  1256,  he  was  reduced 
to  seeking  conversions  by  persuasion.  After  preaching  for  a  while 
with  little  effect  he  had  a  public  discussion  with  Piero  Gallo,  and 
so  impressed  him  by  argument  that  the  heretic  was  converted.  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  assertion  that  Ezzelin*8  displeasure  at 
this  feat  was  the  cause  of  Bortolamio's  banishment  from  his  see, 
but,  whatever  was  tlio  motive,  he  was  consoled  by  Alexander  FV., 
who  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  England.  During  his  absence*  in  1258, 
his  archdeacon,  Bernardo  Wicelli,  was  bolder,  and  made  a  capture 
of  importance  in  the  person  of  the  Catharan  Bishop,  Viviano  Bo- 
golo.  He  endeavored  to  convert  his  prisoner,  but  his  |X)wers  of 
persuasion  were  insufficient,  and  Ezzelin  interfered  and  set  the 
heretic  at  liberty. t 

So  long  as  these  Ghibelline  chiefs  retained  power  it  waa  evident 


*  Ripoll  I.  300, 896,  837,  899.— Potthast  No.  16292. 
t  Campi,  Dell'  Hist.  EccIm.  di  Piacenza,  P.  n.  pp.  214-15. 
Hironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza,  n.  99, 104. 
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that  the  foothold  of  heresy  waa  secure,  and  that  the  hopes  band 
on  the  death  of  Freileric  II.  were  not  destined  to  fruition.  Every 
motive  had  long  oonspired  to  render  the  Chnrch  eager  for  the 
destruction  of  Ezzelin,  who  was  its  most  dreaded  antagonist,  and 
every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  reduce  him  to  subjection.  As 
far  back  as  1221  Gregory  IX.,  then  legate  in  Lombardy,  had  ex* 
torted  from  him  assurances  of  his  hatred  of  heresy.  In  1331  his 
sonS;,  Ezzelin  and  Alberico,  were  at  the  papal  court  expressing 
horror  at  his  crimes  and  promising  to  deliver  him  up  for  trial  as  a 
heretic  if  he  would  not  reform,  in  order  to  escape  the  disinherit- 
ance which  they  would  otherwise  incur  under  Frederic's  laws. 
They  pledged  themselves,  moreover,  to  deliver  to  him  letters  from 
Gregory,  dated  September  1,  in  which  he  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  his  protection  of  heretics,  and  told  that  if  he  would  humbly 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  expel  all  heretics  from  his  lands  he 
might  come  within  two  months  to  the  Holy  See,  prepared  to  obey 
implicitly  all  commands  laid  upon  him;  otherwise  heaven  and 
earth  would  he  invoked  against  him,  his  lands  should  be  aban- 
done<l  to  seizure,  and  he,  who  was  already  a  scandal  and  a  horror 
to  men,  should  become  an  eternal  opprobrium,* 

"V^hether  the  sons  dutifully  presented  to  their  father  this  por- 
tentous epistle  does  not  ap|)ear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  save 
as  showing  how  Ezzehn  was  already  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
heresy,  and  how  habitually  zeal  for  the  faith  was  made  to  cover 
the  ambitious  political  designs  of  the  Church.  Ezzelin's  courage 
never  wavered,  and  his  adventurous  career  was  pursued  with 
scarce  a  check.  When  Frederic  II.  overcame  the  resistance  of 
Lom hardy,  he  gave,  in  1238,  his  natural  daughter  Selvaggia  to 
Ezzehn  in  marriage  and  created  him  imperial  vicar.  The  unani* 
mons  testimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  represents  him  as 
a  monster  whose  crimes  almost  transcend  the  capacity  for  evil  of 
hnman  nature,  but  the  unreheved  blackness  of  the  picture  defeats 
the  object  of  the  painter.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  among  the 
worst  of  the  Italian  despots  of  the  time,  when  faithlessness  and 
contempt  for  human  suffering  were  the  rule,  but  the  long  un- 
broken success  which  attended  him  shows  that  he  must  have  had 
qualities  which  attached  men  to  him,  and  the  report  that  he  was 
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twice  movetl  to  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  Fra  Giovanni  Schio  in* 
dicates  a  degree  of  sensibility  iiuposaible  in  one  utterly  depraved. 
In  fact,  the  anecdote  relateil  by  Benvenuto  da  linola,  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  back  his  sister's  lover  Sordello  to  and  from  the  place 
of  assignation,  and  then  gave  the  frightened  troubadour  a  friendly 
warning,  presupposes  a  cliaracter  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
currently  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  the  stories  circulated  to 
excite  oilium  against  him  are  so  alwiurdly  exaggerated  as  to  cast 
doubt  upon  all  the  accusations  of  the  papalist  writers.* 

Gregory's  letters  of  September  1,  12;^.  were  simply  a  ruse. 
So  far  was  he  from  awaiting  the  two  months'  delay  for  Ezzelin  to 
present  himself,  that  three  days  later,  on  September  4,  he  executed 
his  threat  by  ordering  the  Bishops  of  Keggio,  Modena,  Brescia, 
and  Mantua  to  offer  Ezzelin's  lands  to  the  spoiler,  and  to  preacli 
the  cross  against  him,  with  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy 
Land.  This  proved  a  failure,  and  when  Fra  Giovanni  Schio  was 
sent  on  his  mission  of  peace,  In  1233,  Ezzelin's  absolution  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  pacification,  though  he  ha<l  not  abandoned 
the  protection  of  heresy,  which  had  been  the  ostensible  reason  for 
assaihng  him.  While  Frederic  was  at  j>eace  with  the  Church, 
EzzeUn  appears  to  have  been  let  alone ;  and  when  the  quarrel 
broke  out  afresh,  after  the  emperoi^'s  subjugation  of  Lombardy, 
Ezzelin  was  again  attacked.  Frederic's  exconununicution  of  April 
7, 1239,  was  followed,  November  20,  by  that  of  Ezzelin.  This  time 
there  is  no  mention  of  fautorship  of  heresy,  but  only  of  his  en- 
croachments on  the  church  of  Treviso  and  of  his  remaining  under 
excommunication  for  more  than  three  years.  A  month  is  given 
to  him  to  submit,  after  which  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
heretic,  for  the  Church  had  already  discovered  the  convenience  of 
treating  disobedience  as  heresy.  Nothing  came  of  this,  and  in 
1244  Innocent  IV.  resolved  to  see  whether  the  Inquisition  could 
not  be  used  to  better  eflFect.  FrA  Rolando  <la  Cremona,  whose 
dauntless  energy  we  have  witnessed,  was  commissioned  to  make 
inquest  on  him  as  on  one  suspected  and  publicly  defamed  for  her- 


•  Cbabanean  fVaissette,  fed.  Privat,  X.  314).— Monach.  Patavin.  Chron.  (Mu- 
ratori,  8.  R.  I.  Vlll.  707-9).  —  Frederic  U.  is  simiUrly  described  by  the  papal 
Bcribes  as  a  monster  deligbtiog  in  objectleM  cruelty.  See  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX. 
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ety  by  reason  of  his  association  with  heretics ;  and  as  the  accused 
was  *' terrible  and  powerful,"  the  inquisitor  was  empowered  to 
publish  the  legal  citations  in  any  place  where  he  could  do  so  in 
safety.  The  result  of  this  trial  m  ahamiiia  was  oonclusive.  It' 
was  found  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  heretic,  that  his  kinsmen  were 
heretics,  that  under  his  protection  heresy  had  spread  throughout 
the  March  of  Treviso,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  must  be  held  susj^ect  of  heresy.  In 
March,  124-8,  Innocent  pronounced  his  condemnation  as  a  manifest 
heretic  to  receive  the  reward  of  damnation  incurred  by  damne<l 
heretics,  but  promised  him  that  he  would  learn  the  abundant 
clemency  of  the  Church  if  he  would  present  himself  in  person  by 
the  next  Ascension  day  (May  28).  The  wary  old  chief  did  n<»t 
allow  his  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  papal  clemency  to  overcoumfl 
his  caution,  and  abstained  from  placing  his  ])erson  in  Innocent's 
power.  Ue  sent  envoys,  however,  who  offered  to  purge  him  uf 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  by  swearing  to  his  orthodoxy;  but  Inno- 
cent held  that  he  must  appear  in  i>erson,  and  offered  him  a  safe- 
conduct  In  coming  and  g«3ing.  There  was  no  security  promised 
in  staying,  however,  and  Ezzelin  was  cautious.  The  term  allowed 
him  passed  away,  and  he  was  duly  excommunicated.  After  tw 
years  more  he  was  notified  that  unless  he  ap|>eiired  by  August  1,' 
1250,  he  would  be  subjected  to  the  statutes  against  heresy.  The 
obdurate  sinner  was  equally  unmoved  by  this,  and  in  June,  1251, 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  the  Dominican  Pnor  of  Mantua  were 
ordered  to  summon  him  personally  again  to  appear  by  a  given 
time,  offering  him  ample  security  for  his  safety :  if  he  disobeyed, 
his  subjects  of  Tre\'iso  were  commanded  to  coerce  him,  and  if  this 
failed  a  crusade  was  to  be  preached  against  him.* 

To  a  pope  desirous  of  extending  his  temp«jral  sway  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  condemn  his  political  opponents  for  heresy, 
and  exceedingly  economical  to  pay  for  their  subjugation  by  lav- 
ishing  the  treasures  of  salvation.    Thus,  in  April,  1253,  Innocen 
rV.,  as  an  episode  in  bis  quarrel  with  Brancaleone,  Senator  o\ 
Bome,  ordered  the  Dominicans  of  the  Roman  province  to  preach 
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a  crusade,  with  Holy-Land  indulgences,  against  the  so-called  here- 
tics of  Tuscany.  Preparations  were  similarly  made,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  crush  those  of  Lorabardy,  where  heresy  was  described  as 
being  more  rampant  and  aggressive  than  ever.  For  two  years  a 
succession  of  bulls  was  issued  directing  all  prelates,  and  especially 
the  inquisitors,  to  preach  the  cross  against  them,  with  a  most  lib- 
eral assortment  of  indulgences.  In  one  of  these  absolution  was 
actually  offered  to  those  who  held  property  wrongfully  acquired^ 
provided  they  contributed  its  value  in  aid  of  the  crusade,  thus 
dehberately  rendering  the  Church  an  accomphce  in  robbery.  In 
another,  all  persons  or  communities  neglecting  to  aid  the  crusade 
were  ordered  to  be  ])ro8ecuted  by  the  inquisitors  as  fautors  of  her- 
esy. As  a  formal  preliminary,  Ezzolin  was  again  cited,  April  9, 
1354,  to  present  himself  for  judgment  by  the  next  Ascension  day 
(May  21),  failing  which  he  was  sentenced  as  a  manifest  heretic,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  In  all  these  proceedings  the  curious  trav- 
esty of  an  inquisitorial  trial  shows  us  the  influence  which  the  In- 
quisition was  already  exercising  on  the  minds  of  churchmen,  and 
the  employment  of  inquisitors  proves  how  useful  the  institution 
waa  becoming  as  a  factor  in  advancing  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See.* 

The  Neapolitan  conquest  and  the  Lkath  of  Innocent  IV.  post- 
poned the  organization  of  the  crusade,  but  at  length,  in  June,  1256, 
it  set  out  from  Venice  under  the  leadership  of  the  Legate  Filippo, 
Archbishop-elect  of  Ravenna  The  capture  by  assault  of  Padua, 
Ezzelin's  most  important  city,  was  an  encouraging  conunenoement 
of  the  campaign,  but  the  seven-days'  sack,  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate town  was  a-bandoned,  showed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  indulgences  which  they 
had  earned.  Under  its  incompetent  captain  the  crusa<ie  dragged 
on  without  further  result,  in  spite  of  reiteratetl  bulls  offering  sal- 
vation, until,  in  1258,  the  legate:  was  utterly  routed  near  Brescia 
and  captured,  together  with  his  astrologer,  the  Dominican  Ever- 
ard.  Brescia  fell  into  Ezzelin^s  hands,  who,  more  powerful  than 
ever,  entertained  designs  upon  Milan,  where  he  had  relations  with 
the  Ghibelline  faction.    When  all  danger  seemed  to  him  past, 


•  RipoU  I.  280,  347,  S40-51.  286.  201.  —  Mag.  Boll.  Rom.  I.  102-4- 
Append.  Eymeric.  p.  77.— Harduin.  Concil  VIl.  862. 
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however,  there  was  a  sudden  revulsion  of  fortune.  The  Ghibel- 
line  chiefs  of  Lombardy,  Uberto  Pallavicino  and  Buoso  di  Dovara, 
lords  of  Cremona,  had  been  in  alliance  with  him  ;  they  had  aided 
in  the  capture  of  Brescia,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  share  in  its  possession,  but  he  had  monopohzed  the  conquest, 
and  they  were  resolved  on  revenge.  June  11,  1259,  they  signed  a 
treaty  against  Ezzelin  with  the  Milanese  and  with  Azzo  d'Est^^ 
the  head  of  the  LombanI  (tuelfs.  Ezzelin  took  the  field  with  a 
heavy  force,  hoping  to  gain  ]x>ssession  of  Milan  through  the  intel- 
ligences wliich  he  had  within  the  walls,  but  on  the  march  he  \xi 
attacked  by  Uberto,  Buoso,  and  Azzo,  who  by  skilful  strate^ 
dispersed  his  troops  and  cn]>tured  him,  grievously  wounded.  Hii 
savage  pride  would  not  br<M»k  this  dognulation  :  he  tore  the  band* 
ages  from  his  wound,  refused  all  aid,  and  died  in  a  few  days.* 

No  greater  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  Church 
than  that  performed  by  Uberto,  who  had  l>een  in  field  and  coun- 
cil the  soul  of  the  alliance  that  destroj'ed  the  dreade<l  Elzzelinl 
and  threw  open,  after  thirty  years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  March] 
of  Treviso  to  the  Inquisition.     Some  show  of  favor  in  return  ft 
such  services  would  not  have  been  amiss ;  would  jierhaps,  indeed,! 
have  been  wise,  as  it  might  have  won  over  the  powerfuJ  Ghibel 
line  chief.     In  the  treaty  of  June  11,  however,  the  allies  had  al-, 
luded  to  Manfred  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  had  ple<lge<l  themselv< 
to  labor  for  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope.     No  service,  esp^ij 
oially  after  it  liad  become  irrevcMiable,  could  overbalance  this  reo-j 
ognition  of  the  hated  son  of  Frederic.     Uberto,  Buoso,  and  the 
Cremonese  had  been  absolved  from  excommunication  when  they 
entered  the  aUiance,  but  Alexander  TV.  wrote,  December  13, 1259)^ 
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•  Raynald.  aim.  1257,  No.  88-9;  1258,  No.  1-4;  1259,  No.  1-3.  — Rolandini 
Chron.  Lib.  tx.-xn.  (Muratori,  8.  R.  I.  VIII.  299-352).— Monach.  Patavin.  Chron. 
(lb.  Vni.  601-705)  —Nic.  Smcregi  Chron.  (lb.  Vm.  101).— Wadding,  ann,  1238, 
No.  6.— Mag.  BuU.  Rom.  1. 118. 

The  ferocity  of  the  age  is  seen  in  the  treatment  bestowed  on  Ezzelin's  brother 
Albeiico,  when  captured  with  his  family.  He  was  gagged  and  tied  to  a  tree,  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  burned  aEive  before  his  eyes,  his  sons  were  slain  and 
their  limba  thrown  in  his  face,  ami  thru  hi'  was  deUberately  hacked  in  pieces.— 
Laurentii  de  Monacis  E/.eriuus  in.  CMunitori,  8.  R.  I.  VIII.  150).  Alberico  was 
a  man  of  culture,  a  troubadour,  and  a  patron  of  the  gai  $denoe  (V&iasette,  £d. 
Privat,  X.  318). 
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to  his  legate  in  Lombardy  that  the  absolution  was  worthless  he- 
cause  it  haxl  not  been  administered  by  a  Dominican  or  a  F'ran- 
ciacan,  who  alone  were  empowered  to  grant  it;  if,  however,  the 
allies  would  repudiate  Manfred  and  give  sufficient  security  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  Church  and  to  restore  all  Churcli  prop- 
erty, they  might  still  be  absolved.* 

Apparently  Alexander's  head  had  been  turned  by  the  triumph 
over  Ezzelin,  but  he  knew  little  of  the  man  whom  he  thus  treated 
with  such  supercilious  ingratitude.  Hy  intrigues  with  the  Torriani 
and  other  powerful  nobles  of  Milan,  Ubert.<»  created  for  himself 
a  party  in  that  city,  and  in  12B0  he  procured  his  election  as 
podest^  for  live  years,  liainerio  Sacconc  vainly  endeavored  to 
prevent  a  consummation  so  dejdi)rable.  He  assembled  the  citi- 
zens, denounced  Uberto  us  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy  and  as 
a  manifest  defender  of  lieretics,  and  threatened  that  if  it  was  per- 
sisted in  he  would  ring  all  the  church  bells,  and  summon  the 
people  and  clergy  and  Crocesegnati  to  o])po8e  it  by  force.  ITnfort- 
imately  the  citizens  did  not  take  in  gtxjd  part  this  somewhat  in- 
solent interference  of  a  stranger  with  their  internal  affairs;  or,  as 
Alexander  IV.  describes  it,  "this  wholesome  counsel  given  in  the 
spirit  of  humility  and  kindness."  In  wi'ath  they  assembled  and 
rushed  to  the  Dominican  convent,  where  they  gave  Rainerio  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  city  oi-  faring  worse.  He  chose  the 
wiser  alternative  and  departe<l.t 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander,  in  tlie  bull  dct-iiilintr  these  firiefs, 
ordered  Rainerio  and  the  other  inquisitors  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
parties.  It  was  in  vain  also  that  he  approvetl,  October  14,  1200, 
the  statutes  of  an  association  of  Defenders  of  the  Faith  recently 
formed  in  Milan  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Petor  IVfartyr,  wht»se  members  pledged 
themselves  to  give  assistance,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  its  labors  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  Uberto  was 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  Lombardy,  and  wherever  his  in- 
fluence extended  he  prohibited  inquisitors  from  performing  their 
functions.  Heretics  wei-e  safe  under  his  rule,  and  thev  flocked  to 
his  territories  from  other  parts  of  Lombardy  and  from  Languedoo 


•  Rftynald.  ann.  1259,  No.  6-9. 

fBipoU  I.  893— Bern.  Corio,  Hht.  Milanese,  ann.  1259. 
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and  Provenco.  One  of  his  confidential  servitors  was  a  certain 
Berenger,  who  lia^l  boen  condemned  for  heresy.  Alexander  lost 
no  time  in  r(»|)n:iting  u  itli  him  the  (5ome<ly  of  an  inquisitorial  trial, 
which  we  liave  seen  i)erfonned  with  Ezzelin.  December  9.  1260,1 
he  addressed  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  of  Ix)mbardy  to  cite 
him,  from  some  safe  place,  to  the  papal  presence  within  two 
months^  offering  him  a  safe-conduct  for  coming  (but  not  forgoing), 
when  if  ho  can  pifjve  his  inniK'ence  he  will  be  admitte<l  to  swear 
obedience  to  the  papal  mandates.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he  is  to^ 
be  proceeded  against  inquisitorially,^  H 

Uberto  cared  as  little  as  Ezzelin  for  the  impotent  papal  thun- 
der, and  quietly  went  on  strengthening  his  position  and  adding  ^^ 
city  after  city  to  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  instruct  ions  ^^ 
to  Kainerio  and  his  inquisitors  to  act  vigorously  and  to  pi-each  a 
crusade.     Between  his  success  in  the  north,  and  the  daily  extend- 
ing influence  of  Manfred's  wise  and  vigorous  rule  in  the  south,  it| 
looked  for  a  while  as  though  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  papacy, 
were  pennanently  crushed,  and  that  the  Italiun  Intjuiaition  might 
come  to  an  untimely  end.     Inquisitoi'S  were  no  longer  able  to 
move  around  in  safety,  even  in  the  Roman  province,  and  prelates 
and  cities  were  ordered  to  provide  them  with  a  sufficient  guard  in 
all  their  journeys.    An  indication  of  the  popular  feeling  is  affonled  ^J 
by  the  action  taken  in  12t!4  by  the  people  of  Bergamo,  greatly  to^^ 
the  indignation  of  the  Roman  curia,  to  defend  themselves  against 
tho  arbitrary  methods  of  inquisitorial  procedure.     They  enacted 
that  any  one  cited  or  excommunicated  for  heresy  or  fautorship_^ 
might  take  an  oath  before  the  prosecutor  or  bishop  that  he  held^f 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  its  details,  and  then  anoth-  ^ 
er  oath  before  the  p(Hicst^\  binding  himself  to  pay  one  hundred  ^J 
sols  every  tirao  that  he  deviated  from  it;  after  this  ho  could  not  lie  ^M 
cited  outside  of  the  city,  and  was  eligible  to  any  municipal  office 
within  it,  while  the  magistrates  were  to  defend  him  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  against  any  such  citation  or  excommunication.     Yet      i 
outside  of  Uberto's  territories  and  influence  the  business  of  the^| 
Inquisition  in  Lombardy  went  steadily  on.     In   12fi5  and    1266  " 
Clement  IV.  is  found  issuing  instructions  as  to  the  duties  and  ap- 
pointment of  inquisitors  as  vigorously  as  though  there  were 


•  Axch,  de  I'lnquiB.  de  Carcassime  (Doat,  XXXI  ).— RipoU  I.  400 
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impedimeTitfi  to  their  functions.  It  seemed  only  a  question  of 
time,  however,  when  the  districts  yet  open  should  be  closed  to 
them.* 

There  have  been  few  revolutions  more  pregnant  with  results 
than  that  which  occurred  when  the  popes,  renouncing  the  hope  of 
acquiring  for  themselves  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  vainly  tempt- 
ing Edraond,  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  caused  a  crusade  to  be 
preache<l  everywhere  in  his  behalf.  The  papacy  fuUy  recognized 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  issue,  and  staked  everything  u]x>n 
it.  The  treasures  of  salvation  wore  poured  forth  with  unstinted 
hand,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  given  to  all  who  would  con- 
tribute a  fourth  of  their  income  or  a  tenth  of  their  property.  The 
temporal  treasury  of  the  Church  was  dra^vn  upon  with  equal  lib- 
eraUty.  Three  years'  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  France 
and  Flanders  were  granted  to  Charles,  and  when  all  this  proved 
insutficient,  Clement  IV.  sacrificed  the  property  of  the.  Roman 
churches  without  hesitation.  An  effort  to  raise  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  by  pledging  it  brought  in  only  thirty  thousand,  and  then 
he  pawned  for  fifty  thousand  more  the  plat-e  and  jewels  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  coiUd  truly  answer  Charles's  increasing  demands  for 
money  to  sujiport  his  naked  umi  Rtnr\ing  crusaders  by  declaring 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  that  he  was  completely  ex- 
hausted— he  had  no  mountains  and  rivers  of  gold,  and  could  not 
turn  earth  and  stones  into  coin.  So  utter  was  his  j>enury  that  the 
cardinals  were  reduced  to  living  at  the  expense  of  the  monasteries ; 
and  when  the  Abbot  of  Cfisa  Dei  coiuphuned  of  the  number  quar- 
tered on  him,  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  reheved  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  but  that  he  must  support  the  rest.  More  pennanent  relief, 
however,  was  found  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner  by  assigning  to 


•  Potthast  No.  t7984--5.— Arch  do  rinquis.  de  Cnrc  (Doat,  XXXI.  216).— 
RipoU  I.  402,  460,  462,466,  469,  478.-IUyiiald.  ann.  1260,  No.  12.— Mag.  Ball 
Rom.  I.  119. 

The  ball  threatening  the  people  of  Bergamo  with  interdict  for  their  legisla- 
tion is  by  Urban  IV.  and  dated  in  1264,  as  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Inqaisi- 
tion  of  Carcassonne  (Doat.  XXX.  288),  while  RipoU  (I.  499)  gives  it  as  by  Clement 
rV.  in  1205,  showing  thftt  the  Bergameae  were  obstinate.  Bergamo  had  been 
under  interdict  for  adhering  to  Frederic  and  Conrad,  and  had  only  been  recon- 
ciled after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1256  (Ripoll  I   268). 
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them  revenues  on  churches  abroad  on  the  liberal  scale  of 
hundi'ed  marks  a  year  apiece.* 

Vainly  Fallavicino  sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  oro- 
Baders  through  I>ombaniy.     Tlie  fate  of  Italy — one  may  almost 
say  of  the  papacy — was  decided,  February  20.  1266,  on  the  plain 
of  Benevento,  where  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  from  all  portions  of  the 
Peninsula  faced  each  other.     Had  Charles  been  defeated  it  would       ' 
have  fared  ill  with  the  Holy  See.     Europe  had  looke<l  with  aver- 
sion on  the  prostitution  of  its  spiritual  power  to  advance  its  tem-  ^j 
poral  interests,  and  success  alone  could  serve  as  a  justification,  in^M 
an  age  when  men  looked  on  the  battle  ordeal  as  recording  the  ^ 
judgment  of  God.     In  the  previous  August,  Clement  had  despair- ^y 
ingly  answeretl  Charles's  demands  for  money  by  declaring  that  he^f 
had  none  and  could  get  none — that  England  was  hostile,  that 
Germany  was  almost  openly  in  revolt,  that  France  groaned  and 
complained,  that  Spain  scarce  sufficed  for  her  internal  necessities, 
and  that  Italy  did  not  furnish  her  own  share  of  expenses.    After 
the  battle,  however,  ho  could  exultingly  write,  in  May,  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni  of  Sun  Adriuno,  his  legate  in  England,  that  "Charles  of 
Anjou  holds  in  peace  the  whole  kingdom  of  that  pestilent  man, 
obtaining  his  ]>utrid  bmly,  his  wife,  his  children,  an<l  his  treasure,*' 
adding  that  already  the  Mark  of  Ancona  had  returned  to  obedi- 
ence, that  Florence,  Siena,  Pistoja,  and  Pisa  had  submitted,  that 
fflivo^'s  hail  oimie  from  Ul>erto  and  Piacenza,  and  that  others  wei 
expected  fmm  Cremona  and  Genoa;  and  on  June  1  he  announced 
the  submission  of  Ubeito  and  of  Piacenza  and  Cremona.t 

Although  one  by  one  Pallavicino's  cities  revolted  from  him  in 
the  general  terror,  his  submission  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  in 
1267  he  risked  another  cast  of  the  die  by  joining  in  the  invitation 
to  Italy  of  the  young  Conradin,  but  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
that  prince  at  Tagliacozza,  in  August,  12(>3,  followed  by  his  bar- 
barous execution  in  October,  extinguished  the  house  of  Suabla 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibcllines.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  master 
of  Italy ;  he  was  created  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany ;  even  in  the 

•  EpiBtt  Urbsni  PP.  IV.  (Martene  Thewiur.  II.  9-50,  74-9,  llft-18, 290-87. 
Epistt.  Clement.  PP.  IV.  (Ibid.  pp.  176,  186.  196-200,  213,  218,  241-5.  230,  360^] 
874). 

t  Epiatt.  CleuL  PP.  IV.  (Marteoc  Thesaur.  IT,  174,  819,  827).— Rajnaia.  urn. 
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north  we  find  him  this  year  appointing  Adalberto  de'  Gainlierti 
as  podesti  in  Piacenza.  Before  the  close  of  1268  Pallavicino  died, 
broken  with  age  and  in  utter  misery,  while  besieged  in  his  castle 
of  Gusaliggio  by  the  Piacenzans  and  Parmesans.  For  a  presumed 
heretic  he  made  a  good  end,  surrounded  by  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  confessing  his  sins  and  receiving  tlie  viaticum,  so 
that,  as  a  pious  chronicler  observes,  we  may  humbly  beUeve  that 
his  soul  was  saved.  Despite  the  calumnies  of  the  papalists,  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sterhng  worth,  of  lofty  aims,  and 
of  great  capacity.  As  for  Rainerio  Sacoone,  the  last  glimpse  we 
have  of  him  is  in  July,  1262,  when  Urban  IV.  orders  him  to  come 
with  all  possible  speed  for  consultation  on  a  matter  of  moment, 
defraying,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscations,  all  expenses  for 
horses  and  other  nec^saries  on  the  journey.  His  expulsion  from 
Milan  had  evidently  not  diminished  his  importance.* 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  long  interregnum  of  nearly 
three  years,  whicli  occurred  after  the  death  of  Clement  TV.,  in 
1268,  made  little  difference.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  ref- 
tige  for  heresy.  The  Inquisition  could  be  organized  everywhere, 
and  could  perform  its  functions  unhampered.  By  this  time,  too, 
its  powers,  its  duties,  and  its  mode  of  j^rocediire  had  liecome 
thoroughly  defined  and  universally  recognized,  and  neither  prelate 
nor  potentate  dared  to  call  them  in  question.  As  already  stated, 
in  1254,  Innocent  IV.  had  divided  the  Peninsula  between  the  two 
Orders,  giving  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  the  Dominicans,  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  Italy  to  the  F'ninciscans.  To  the  provinces  of 
Home  and  Tuscany  were  allotted  two  inquisitors  each,  while  for 
that  of  St.  Francis,  or  Spoleto,  one  was  deemed  sufficient,  but 
in  1261  each  in<|uisitor  was  furnished  with  two  assistants,  and 
the  provincials  were  instructed  to  appoint  as  many  more  as  might 
be  asked  for,  so  that  the  holy  vvf>rk  might  be  pmsecuted  with  full 
vigor.  Lombardy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  eight  inquisitors,  and 
when  the  Dominicans  divided  that  province,  in  1304,  the  number 
was  increased  to  ten,  seven  being  assigned  to  Upper  and  three  to 
Lower  Lombardy.     For  a  while  the  March  of  Treviao  and  Ro- 


•  ffipoll  I.  437, 514.— Campi,  Deir  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,  P.  n.  pp.  aift-81. 
•— Fliilippi  Bergomat.  Supplexn.  Chron.  ann.  1261. 


magnola  were  intrusted  to  the  Franciscans,  but,  as  stated  a1 
(Vol.  1.  p.  477),  their  extortions  were  so  unendurable  that,  in  130S, 
Bonif^ice  YIIT.  transferred  these  districts  to  the  Doniinicans,  with- 
out thereby  relieving  the  people.* 

No  time  ha»J  been  lost  in  enforcing  imitj'  of  behef  in  the  terri- 
tories redeemed  from  Ghibelline  control.  As  early  as  February, 
1259,  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Bologna  was  ordered  to  appoint 
two  friars  as  inquisitors  in  Roniagnola.  At  Vicon/A,  no  sooner 
was  quiet  restored  after  the  death  of  Ezzelin  than  Fra  Giovanni 
6chio  was  sent  thither  to  remove  the  excommunication  incurred 
by  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  Ezzelin.  The 
ceremony  was  symbolic  of  the  scouring  inflicted  on  penitents. 
The  podest^  and  council  assembled  at  the  usuiil  place  of  meeting, 
whence  they  marched  in  pairs  to  the  cathedral.  At  the  south 
portal  stood  Giovanni  with  seven  priests,  an<l  Jis  the  magistrates 
entered  they  touche<l  each  one  lightly  with  rcxls,  after  which  the 
rites  of  absolution  were  solemnly  performed.  The  exiled  bishop, 
Bortolamio,  on  his  return  from  England  hail  tarried  with  St.  Ixmis, 
whose  confessor  he  had  l^een  in  Palestine,  where  he  had  served  as 
pa])al  legato  during  the  saintly  king's  erusiide.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Ezzelin  he  hastened  homeward,  bearing 
with  him  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  tliom  of  tlio  crown  and  a 
piece  of  the  cross  which  St.  Louis  had  bestowed  iqHin  him  in  part- 
ing. At  once  he  commenced  to  build  the  great  Dominican  church 
and  convent  of  the  Santa  Corona.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the 
most  elevated  spot  in  the  (;ity,  known  as  the  CoUe,  and  among  the 
buildings  destroyed  to  give  place  for  it  was  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  heretics  as  their  place  of 
assembly  and  worship.  We  are  told  that  the  presence  of  the  relies 
worked  the  miracle  of  relieving  the  city  of  its  three  leading  sins — 
avarice,  heresy,  and  discord.  As  for  heresy,  the  miracle  lay  in 
the  uniooke<l-f(>r  conversion  of  the  chief  heretic  of  the  district, 
Giereram,  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  the  Mark,  who.  with  his  son 
Alticlero,  made  pubhc  recantation.  The  heretic  bishop,  Vivi&no 
Bogolo,  fled  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  recognized  and  burned.  His 
two  deacons,  Olderico  da  Marola  and  Tolomeo,  with  eight  others, 
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probably  Perfects,  were  obstinate,  and  were  promptly  bunied. 
These  examples  were  sufficient.  The  "  cretientes  "  furnished  no 
further  inartyi-s,  ant!  heresy,  at  h«ist  in  its  outwanl  irianifestation» 
was  extingiushed.* 

In  some  j)Iaces,  unblessed  with  such  wonder-working  relics, 
however,  the  Inquisition  had  much  greater  trouble  in  establishing 
orthodoxy.  In  Piacenza  it  is  said  to  have  found  the  burning  of 
twenty-eight  wagon  loads  of  heretitis  necessary.  At  Sermione 
for  sixteen  years  tlie  inhabitants  defiantly  refused  to  allow  perse- 
cution. Though  Catholic  themselves,  they  continued  to  alFoitl 
protection  to  heretics,  who  naturally  flocked  thither  as  one  refuge 
after  another  was  rendered  unsafe  by  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Fr\  Timetleo,  the  inquisitor,  obtained  evidence 
by  sending  there  a  female  spy,  named  Costanza  da  Bergamo,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  heretic,  received  the  eoimdamentmn^  and  was 
then  unreservedly  admitted  to  their  secrets.  At  last  the  scandal 
of  such  ungodly  toleration  beciune  unendurable,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Verona  prevailed  upfjn  Muatinti  jind  Alberto  tlella  Scala  of  Ve- 
rona, and  PinaiTiontH  de'  Horuicolsi  *tf  ^lantuu,  to  re<Iuce  Sermione 
to  obedienci,^  It  wfui  oliliged  to  Hubniit  hi  127^,  delivering  up  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy -four  perfected  heretics,  and 
humbly  asking  to  be  restoi-e<l  to  Catlmlic  unity,  with  a  pledge  to 
stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church.  Fra  Filippo  Bonaccorso, 
the  Inquisitor  of  Treviso,  applieii  to  John  XXI.  for  instructions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  penitent  community.  The  pope  was  a 
humane  and  cultured  man  who  cared  more  for  poetry  than  theol- 
ogy, and  he  was  disjxjsed  to  be  lenient  with  rejientant  sinners. 
He  instructed  Fra  FUippo  to  remove  the  interdict  if  the  town 
would  ap|X)int  a  syndic  to  abjnni  lieresy  in  its  name,  anil  to  swear 
in  future  to  seize  ail  heretics  and  tieliver  them  to  the  Inquisition, 
any  infraction  of  the  oath  to  work  a  renewal,  ipm  facio^  of  the 
interdict.  Every  inhabitant  was  then  to  api>ear  personall}^  before 
the  inquisitor,  and  make  full  confession  of  everything  relating  to 
heresy,  to  abjure,  and  to  accept  such  i^nance  as  might  be  assigned 
— all  infamous  penalties,  disabihties,  imprisonment,  and  confiaoar 
tion  being  mercifully  excluded.     Full  recoixls  were  to  be  kept  of 
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each  case,  and  any  withholding  of  the  truth  or  subsequent  i 
was  to  expose  the  delinquent  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law. 
nato  heretics  were  to  be  de^ilt  with  accortling  to  the  canons,  and 
of  these  there  were  found  sevent>',  whom  Fra  Filippo  duly  con- 
demned, and  ha*I  the  sjitiafaction  of  seeing  burned.  To  insure  the 
future  purity  of  the  faith,  in  1278  a  Franciscan  convent  wiis  built 
at  Sermione  with  the  proceeds  of  a  fine  of  four  thousand  lire  levied 
upon  Verona  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  removing  the  interdict 
incurred  by  its  upholding  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Coni-adin; 
and  in  1289  Ezzelin's  cJiatle  of  Illasio  was  given  to  some  of  t! 
nobler  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  reduction  of  Sermione, 
a  reward  for  their  service,  and  to  stimulate  them  in  the  future 
continue  their  support  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Thus  heresy,  deprived  of  all  protection,  was  gradually  stam|)ed 
out,  and  the  Inquisition  established  its  power  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.  How  that  power  wa^  abuseil  Uj  oppittss  the  faithful 
with  ingeniously  devised  schemes  of  extortion  we  have  already 
seen.  In  fact»  in  the  territories  which  had  once  been  Ghibelline, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  no  matter  how  rigid  his  orthodoxy* 
to  be  safe  from  prosecution  if  he  chanced  to  provoke  the  ill-will 
of  the  oiliciala,  or  |xiases8ed  Mealth  Uy  excite  their  cupidity.  So 
successful  had  the  Church  been  in  confounding  political  op{)ositioQ 
with  heresy  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  adhered  of  necessity  to 
Ezzelin  during  the  period  of  his  unquestioned  domination  long 
continued  sufficient  to  justify  prosecution  for  heresy,  entailing  the 
desiraldc  result  of  conlisciition.  When  Ezzelin's  generation  passed 
away,  the  memory  of  the  dead  was  assailed  and  the  descendants 
were  disinherited.  In  all  this  there  was  no  pretence  of  errors  (A 
faith,  but  the  men  to  whom  the  Church  intrusted  the  awful  pow- 
ers of  the  Inquisition  seemed  implacably  determined  to  enise  from 
the  land  every  trace  of  tliose  who  hjui  once  dared  to  resist  ita 
authority.  At  last,  in  13C>4,  tlie  authorities  of  Vicenza  ap])ealed 
to  Benedict  XL  no  longer  to  allow  the  few  survivors  of  Ezzehn's 
party  and  their  descendants  to  be  thus  cruelly  wronged,  and  the 
pope  graciously  grantetl  their  petition.  By  this  time  the  empire 
was  but  a  shadow ;  GhibellLnism  represented  no  Uving  force  that 
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the  papacy  could  reasonably  dread,  and  its  persecution  had  long 
been  merely  the  gratification  of  greed  or  malice.* 

The  triumph  of  tho  Inquisition  had  not  l^een  effected  wholly 
without  resistance.  In  1277  Fr4  Corrado  Pagano  undertook  a 
raid  against  the  heretics  of  the  Valtelline.  It  was,  doubtless,  or- 
ganized on  an  extended  scale,  for  be  took  with  him  two  associates 
and  two  notaries.  This  would  indicate  that  heretics  were  numer- 
ous ;  the  event  showed  that  they  did  not  lack  protectors,  for  Cor- 
rado da  Venosta,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  region, 
cut  short  the  enterprise  by  slaughtering  the  whole  party,  on  St. 
Stephen's  day,  December  26.  Pagano  had  been  a  most  zealous 
persecutor  of  heresy,  and  when  his  body  was  brought  to  Como  it 
lay  there  for  eight  days  before  interment,  with  wounds  freshly 
bleeding,  showing  that  he  was  a  martyr  of  God,  and  justifying  the 
title  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Dominican  brethren  of  St.  Pagano 
of  Como.  His  relics  are  still  preserved  there  and  are  the  objects 
of  a  local  cult.  Nicholas  III.  made  every  effort  to  avenge  the 
murder,  even  invoking  the  assistance  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  and 
his  joy  was  extreme  when,  in  November,  1270,  the  podesta  and 
people  of  Bergamo  succeede<l  in  capturing  Corrado  and  his  accom- 
plices. He  at  once  ordered  their  delivery,  under  safe  escort-,  to 
the  inquisitors,  Anselmo  da  Alessantlria,  Daniele  da  Giussano,  and 
Guidone  da  Coconate,  who  were  instructed  to  inflict  a  punishment 
sufficient  to  intimidate  others  from  imitating  their  wickedness,  and 
all  the  potentates  of  Lombanly  were  commanded  to  co-operate  in 
their  safe  conveyance.! 

The  same  year  that  justice  was  thus  vindicated,  a  popular  ebul- 
lition in  Parma  shows  how  slender  was  the  hold  which  the  Inqui- 
sition possessed  on  the  people.  FrA  Florio  had  been  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  we  are  told  that  ho  had  burned 
innumerable  heretics,  when,  in  127i),  he  chanced  at  Parma  to  have 
before  him  a  woman  guilty  of  relapse.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
to  condemn  her  to  relaxation,  and  she  was  duly  burned.  In  place 
of  being  piously  impressed  by  the  spectacle  the  Parmesans  were 
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inspired  by  Satan  to  indignation  which  expressed  itself  by  sacking 
the  Dominican  convent,  destroying  the  records  of  the  Inqnisition, 
and  maltreating  the  friars  so  that  one  of  them  died  within  a  few 
days.  The  Dominiains  thereupon  abandone<l  the  ungratefnl  city,  M 
marching  out  in  solemn  procession.  The  magistrates  showed 
singular  indifference  a^  to  jiunisliing  this  misdeed,  and  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Ostia,  the  representatives  who 
presented  theraselvea  lacked  the  necessary  authority,  so  tlmt,  after 
vainly  waiting  for  satisfactioa,  he  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  city. 
This  was  not  removed  till  12S2,  and  even  then  the  guilty  were  not 
]mmahed.  In  1285  we  find  Honorius  IV.  taking  up  the  matter 
afresh  and  summoning  the  Parmesans  to  send  delegates  to  him 
within  a  month  to  receive  sentence;  what  that  sentence  was  does 
not  appear^  but  in  1287  the  hmnbled  citizens  petitioned  the  Do- 
minicans to  return,  received  them  with  great  honor,  and  voted 
them  one  thousand  lire,  in  annual  instalments  of  twi>  hundred  lire, 
-whwewith  to  build  a  church-  So  stubborn  was  the  opposition  eAae- 
■where  to  the  Inquisition  and  its  ways,  that  in  12*^7  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Milan  still  deemed  it  necessary  to  decree  that  any  mem- 
ber of  a  municipal  government  in  any  city  within  the  province 
who  should  urge  measures  favoring  heretics  should  be  deemed  sus- 
pect of  heresy,  and  should  forfeit  any  fiefs  or  benefices  held  of 
the  Church.* 

Even  in  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  resistance  was  not  wholly 
at  an  end.  In  1254,  when  the  papacy  was  triumphant.  Innocent 
IT.  urged  the  inquisitors  of  Orvieto  and  Anagni  to  take  advantage 
of  the  propitious  time  and  act  with  the  utmost  vigor.  In  1358 
Alexander  IT.  sounded  the  alarm  that  hereey  waa  incroasing  even 
in  Rome  itself,  and  he  pressingly  urge<i  increased  activity  on  the 
inquisitors  and  greater  real  in  their  support  by  the  bishops.  Their 
efforts  were  not  wholly  saooessfoL  Twenty  years  later  a  knight 
named  Pandolfo  still  made  his  stronghold  of  Castro  Siriani,  near 
Anagni,  a  receptacle  of  heretics.     Fra  Sinibaldo  di  I^go,  the  i^^^ 
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quisitor  of  the  Roman  ])rovince,  nia<le  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  prosecute  him,  and  in  1*^7S  Nicholas  III.  seiii  liis  notary,  Master 
Benedict,  with  otfers  of  piiriion  in  i-etum  for  obedience,  but  the 
heretics  were  olnlurate,  and  Nicholas  was  forced  tu  order  Orao  Or- 
sini,  Marshal  of  the  Church  in  Tuscany,  to  levy  troops  and  give 
FrA  Sinibaldo  armed  assistance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  coerce 
them  to  penitence.  A  similar  enterprise  against  the  Viterbian 
noble,  Caj>ello  di  Chia,  in  1260,  has  alreatiy  been  descrilMMi  (Vol.  I. 
p.  343).  In  this  case  the  zeal  of  the  V^iterbians,  who  levieil  an  anny 
to  assist  the  inquisitor,  must  havo  ha<i  some  |>ohtical  motive,  for 
their  city  waa  of  evil  repute  in  the  matter  of  heresy.  In  12t>5,  en- 
couraged by  the  assistance  of  Manfred,  the  |)eoplo  had  risen  against 
the  Inquisition  and  hati  <jnly  been  subtiucd  aftei*  a  bloody  fight  in 
which  two  friars  were  shiin.  In  1379  Nicholas  expresses  his  re- 
gret that  although,  while  he  hatl  been  inquisitor-fjenerai.  he  had 
labored  strenuously  to  purge  Viterbo  of  heresy,  his  labors  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Heretics  were  still  concealed  there,  and  the 
whole  city  was  infected.  FrA  Sinibaldo  was  therefore  ordered  to 
go  thither  to  make  a  thorough  intjuisition  of  the  place.* 

Earnest  and  unsparing  lus  wer*?  tlio  labors  of  thtj  inquisitors,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  eradicate  heresy.  Its  open  manifestations 
were  re4idi]y  suppressed  when  the  Gliibelline  chiefs  who  pi^oteoted 
it  were  destroyed,  but  in  secret  it  still  nourished  and  maintained 
its  organization-  In  the  inquest  held  on  the  memory  of  Armanno 
Pongilupo  of  Ferrani  there  is  a  gotHl  detil  of  testimony  which 
ahows  not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  the  Inquisition  of  that 
city,  but  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  throughout  the  whole 
region.  There  are  allusions  to  numerous  heretics  in  Vicenza,  Ber- 
gamo, Rimini,  and  Vemna.  In  the  latter  city  a  lady-in-waiting  of 
the  Marchcsa  d'Estc,  named  Spera,  was  burntHl  in  127<K  ami  about 
the  same  time  there  were  two  Catharan  bishops  there,  Alberto  and 
Bonaventura  Belesmagra.  In  1273  Ix)renzo  was  Bishop  of  Sermi- 
one,  and  Giovanni  da  Casaletto  was  Bishop  of  Mantua.  There  was 
a  secret  organization  extending  through  aU  the  Italian  cities,  with 
visitors  and^w  majares  performing  their  rounds,  and  messengers 
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were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  elaborate  arrangements  being 
made  for  secreting  them.  Those  who  wei'e  in  prison  were  ke 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  their  bi'ethren  at  large,  who  ne 
knew  at  what  moment  they  might  be  incarceratetl.  From  t 
sentences  of  Bernard  Gui  we  know  that  until  the  fourteenth  oe 
tury  was  fairly  advancal  the  Cathari  of  Langueihx;  still  loiAed  to 
Italy  as  to  a  haven  of  refuge ;  that  pilgrims  thitlier  had  no  troable 
in  finding  their  fellow-believers  in  Lombardy,  in  Tuscany^  and  infl 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily;  that  when  the  French  churches  were  bro*" 
ken  up  those  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  the  Per 
feet,  or  to  renew  their  emi^ajiicfUum^  resorted  to  Ixjnibardy,  where 
they  could  always  find  ministers  authorized  to  perfonn  the  rites. 
When  Amiel  de  Perles  ha<l  forfeited  his  onlination  a  conference 
was  held  in  which  it  was  determine<l  that  he  shouKl  be  sent  with 
an  associate  to  "  the  Ancient  of  the  Heretics,"  Bernard  Audoynde 
Montaigu,  in  Lombardy  for  reconciliation ;  antl  on  another  occa- 
sion we  hear  of  BemartI  himself  visiting  Toulouse  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  the  faith. ^  ■ 
How  difficult,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  the  inquisitor  in  detect-" 
ing  heresy  under  the  mask  of  orthodoxy  is  curiously  illustrul*Hi  bv 
the  case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo  himself.  In  Ferrara  heretics  were 
numerous.  Armanno's  parents  were  both  Cathari ;  he  was  a  "<yw»- 
solatus'*''  and  his  wife  a  *'  con*iMata.^'  In  1254  he  was  delected  and 
imprisoned ;  he  confessed  and  abjured,  and  was  relea.sed.  From 
his  Catharan  bishop  he  received  absolution  for  his  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, and  was  received  back  into  the  sect.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  in  1269,  he  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  pro|iagatiiig 
Catharan  doctrines  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  bis  less 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
exceedingly  active  and  successful.  Meanwhile  he  jireserved  an  ex- 
terior of  the  strictest  Catholicism ;  he  w^as  regular  in  attendance 
at  the  altar  and  confessional,  and  wholly  devote<l  to  piety  and  good 
works.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  was  burietl  in  the  cath^ 
dral,  and  immediately  he  began  to  work  miracles.  He  was  aooB 
rererenced  as  a  saint.  A  magnificent  tomb  arose  over  his  remaina^fl 
an  altar  was  erected,  and,  as  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  his^ 
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sanctity  multiplied,  his  chapel  became  filled  with  images  and  ex- 
votoe,  to  the  no  little  profit  of  the  chureli  f()rtiinat<^  enough  to 
possess  him.  Adored  as  a  saint  in  the  popular  cult,  there  came  a 
general  demand  for  his  canonization,  in  which  the  pride  of  the  city- 
was  warmly  enlisted,  but  which  was  steadfastly  opposed  by  the  In- 
quisition. In  the  confessions  of  heretics  l>efoi»e  it  the  name  of 
Arraanno  constantly  recurred  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
trusted  members  of  the  sect,  and  ample  evidence  accumulated  as 
to  his  unrepentant  heresy.  Then  arose  a  curious  conflict,  waged 
on  both  sides  with  unremitting  vigor  for  thirty -two  years.  Hardly 
had  the  remains  been  committed  to  honorable  sepulture  in  the 
cathedral  when  Fri  Aldobrandini,  the  inquisitor  who  had  tried 
him  in  1254,  ordei"ed  the  archpriest  and  chapter  Uy  exhume  and 
bum  the  corpse,  and  on  their  refusal  excommunicated  them  and 
placed  the  cathedral  under  interdict.  From  this  they  appealed  to 
Gregory  X.  and  set  to  work  to  gather  the  evidence  for  canoniza- 
ti<m.  For  this  purpose  at  different  times  five  several  inquests  were 
held  and  superabundant  testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  suc- 
cess with  which  his  suffrage  was  invoked,  how  the  sick  were  healed, 
the  blind  made  to  see,  and  the  halt  to  walk,  while  numerous  priests 
bore  emphatic  witness  to  his  pre-eminent  piety  during  life.  Greg- 
ory and  Aldobrandini  passed  away  leaving  the  matter  unsettled. 
Fr4  Florio,  the  next  inquisitor,  sent  to  Rome  expressly  to  urge 
Honorius  IV.  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  Honorius  died  without  con- 
cluding the  matter.  On  the  accession  of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294, 
Fr4  Guido  da  Vicenza,  then  inquisitor,  again  visited  Rome  to  pro- 
cure a  termination  of  the  affair.  Still  the  contending  forces  were 
too  evenly  balanced  for  either  to  win.  At  length  the  Lord  of  Fer- 
rara,  Azzo  X.,  interposed,  for  the  contest  between  the  inquisitor 
and  the  secular  clergy  seriously  threatenetl  the  peace  of  the  city. 
In  1300  Boniface  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, with  power  to  decide  finally,  and  in  1301  sentence  was 
rendered  to  the  effect  that  Armanno  hiul  died  a  relapsed  heretic; 
that  no  one  should  believe  him  to  be  anj^thing  but  a  heretic ;  that 
his  bones  should  be  exhumed  and  burned,  the  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing them  and  the  altar  erected  before  it  be  destroyed ;  that  all 
statues,  images,  ex-votos,  and  other  offerings  set  up  in  his  honor  in 
the  cathedral  and  other  Ferrarese  churches  should  be  removed 
within  ten  days ;  and  that  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  waa 
II.— 16 
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confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  any  sales  or  conveyances  made  of 
them  during  the  thirty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  death 
being  void.  Fra  Gruido's  triumph  was  ctJinplete,  and  on  the  deuth 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  in  130»%  he  was  pewanied  with  the  epis- 
copate. Extraonlinary  as  this  case  may  seem,  it  wjls  not  unique. 
At  Brescia  a  heresiarch  named  Guido  Lacha  was  long  adored  aa 
a  saint  by  the  people  until  the  imposture  was  detected  by  the  Inr 
quisition,  which  cause<l  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burned.* 

This  was  the  j)eriod  of  the  greatest  power  and  activity  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  extent  of  its  perfected  organiKation  is  showa 
in  a  document  of  1302,  wherein  Fr4  G-uido  da  Tusis^  Inquisitor  of 
Romagnola,  publishes  in  the  communal  council  of  Rimini  the  names 
of  thirty-nine  officials  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  assistants.  The 
expenses  of  such  a  body  could  not  have  been  light,  and  to  defray 
them  there  must  have  been  a  constant  stream  of  lines  and  confis- 
cations pouring  into  the  inquisitorial  treasury,  showing  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  heresy  and  active  work  in  its  suppression.f  It  was 
probably  between  1320  and  1330  that  >vas  produced  the  treatise  of 
Zanghino  Ugolini,  so  often  quoted  above.  Fra  Donato  da  Sant* 
Agata  had  been  appointed  Inquisitor  of  liomagnola,  and  the 
learned  jurisconsult  of  Rimini  drew  up  for  his  instruction  a  sum-- 
mary  of  the  rule^  governing  inquisitorial  pnKjedure,  which  is  one 
of  the  clearest  and  best  manuals  of  practice  that  we  possess. 

A  singular  episode  of  lenity  occurre<i  not  long  before,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  over,  although  inexplicable  in  itself  and  unproduc- 
tive of  consequences.  Its  importance,  indeed,  lies  in  the  evidence 
which  it  aifonis  that  the  extreme  severity  of  the  laws  against  her- 
esy was  recognized  as  really  unnecessary,  since  its  relaxation  in  mji 
favor  of  a  single  community  as  a  matter  of  favor  would  otherwise  -™ 
have  been  a  crime  against  the  faith.  In  February,  1280,  Ilonorius 
rV.,  in  consideration  of  the  fidelity  manifested  by  the  people  of 
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•  Muratori  Antiq.  Tt&l.  XU,  508-^55.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit  Bonif.  VTTI.  (8.  R.  L 
in  671-2).— Barbarano  de'  Mironi,  Hiat.  Eccles.  di  Viccnza  11. 168. — Salimbene 
Cliron,  ann.  1379,  p.  276.— Paramo,  p,  299. 

The  wide  attention  attracted  by  the  caac  of  Armanno  is  shown  by  the  alla- 
sion  to  it  in  the  German  chronicles,— Trithem  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1399. — 
Cornel.  Zanfliet  (Martene  Ampl  Coll.  V.  142-3). 

t  tntroductio  ad  Zanchini  Tract,  de  Harea.  ed.  Campegii,  Roms,  1668. 
owe  a  copy  of  this  document  to  the  kiodneaa  of  Prof.  Felice  Tocco,  of  Florence.) 
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Tuscany  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  especially  to  him  before  his 
elevation,  relieved  them  individually  and  universally  from  the 
penalties  for  heresy,  including  all  disabilities  decreed  by  \m  pre- 
decessors and  by  Frederic  II.,  whether  incurred  by  their  own  er- 
rors or  by  those  of  their  ancestors.  Catholic  children  of  heretic 
parents  wore  thus  ipsofa<i4}  restoretl  to  all  privileges  and  were  no 
longer  liable  to  disinheritance.  In  the  case  of  existing  heretics  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  appear  before  the  inquisitors  within  a 
time  to  be  named  by  the  latter — excepting  absentees  in  foreign 
lands,  to  whom  a  term  of  five  months  was  allowed — to  abjure  her- 
esy and  receive  |)enance,  which  was  to  be  a  secret  one,  involving 
neither  humihation,  disabihty,  or  lass  of  proiM?rty.  Cases  of  re- 
lapse, however,  were  to  be  treated  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
As  this  bull  abrogated  in  Tuscany  the  constitutions  of  FYederic  II., 
it  required  confirmation  by  Rodolpli  of  Ilapsburg,  which  was  duly 
procured.  For  a  while  this  extraordinary  privilege  seems  to  have 
been  observed,  for,  in  12M9,  Nichohis  IV.,  when  anathematizing 
heretics  and  stimulating  the  zeal  of  inquisitors  throughout  Genoa, 
Ix>mbardy,  Romagnola,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  pointedly  omits  Tiismny 
from  his  enumeration.  In  time,  however,  it  was  either  rppealtni  or 
disregarded.  No  case  could  come  more  completely  within  its  pur- 
view than  that  alrea<ly  referred  to  of  Gherardo  of  Florence,  d>'ing 
prior  to  1:25(>  and  prosecuted  in  1313.  His  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren  were  gwjd  Catholics,  and  yet  they  wore  all  disin- 
herited and  subjected  to  the  canonical  disabiUties.* 

Together  with  this  exhibition  of  pupal  indulgence  may  be 
classed  the  occasional  interference  of  the  Holy  See  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  the  canons,  or  to  repress  the  undue  zeal  of  an  inquisi- 
tor, when  the  sufferer  hful  infiuence  or  money  enough  to  attract 
the  papal  attention.  It  is  ])loasant  to  record  three  instances  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  Boniface  VIII.,  when,  in  1297, 
he  declare<l  that  Rainerio  (yatti,  a  noble  of  Viterbo,  and  his  sons 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitors  on  perjured  testimony, 
wherefore  the  process  was  to  be  annulleii  and  the  accused  and 
their  heirs  relieved  from  all  stain  of  heresy ;  when,  in  1298,  he  or- 
dered the  Inquisition  to  restore  to  the  innocent  children  of  a  her- 


•  Cod.  Epist  Rodulphi  I.  Lipaia,  1807,  pp.  2«6-9.— Wadding,  ami.  1289,  No. 
90.— Luni,  AntichiU  Toscane,  pp.  497,  58^7. 
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etic  the  property  confiscated  by  Fri  Andrea  the  mqiusitor,'affl! 
when  he  ordered  Fra  Adamo  da  Como»  the  inquisitor  of  the  Ro- 
man province,  to  delist  from  molesting  Giovanni  Ferraloco,  a  cit- 
izen of  Orvieto,  whom  his  predecessors,  Angelo  da  Rieti  and  T^eo- 
nardo  da  Tivoli,  hiu\  declaroci  absolved  from  heresy.  This  Fri 
Adamo  apparently  rendered  his  officio  u  terror  to  the  innocent 
May  8, 1293,  we  find  him  compelling  Pierre  d' Aragon,  a  gentleman 
of  Carcassonne  who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome,  to  give  him  security 
in  the  heavy  sura  of  one  hundred  marks  to  present  himself  within 
three  months  to  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  and  obey  its  man- 
dates. Pierre  accordingly'  appeared  l)efore  Bertrajid  de  Clermont 
on  June  19,  and  was  closely  examined,  and  then  again  on  August 
16,  but  nothing  was  discovered  against  him.  "Whether  or  not  he 
recovered  his  one  hundred  marks  from  Frk  Adamo  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  incident  affonls  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  per- 
fected organization  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  of  the  dangers  whi< 
surroimded  travellers  in  the  countries  where  it  flourished.* 


The  Inquisition  was  thus  thoroughly  established  and  at  woi 
in  northern  and  central  Italy,  and  heresy  was  gradually  disa] 
pearing  before  its  remorseless  and  incessant  energy.  To  escape  it 
many  had  fled  to  Sardinia,  but  in  1*258  that  island  was  added  to 
the  inquisitorial  province  of  Tuscany,  and  inquisitors  were  sent 
thither  to  track  the  fugitives  in  their  retreats.f  There  were  two 
regions,  however,  Venice  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  thus  far  we 
have  not  considered,  as  they  were  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
movement  which  we  have  traced  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula, 

Naples,  like  the  other  portions  of  southern  Europe,  had 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  heresy.     At  an  early  period  mission- 
aries from  Bulgaria  had  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  southern  Ap- 
ennines, and,  in  that  motley  population  of  Greek  and  Saracen 
Normaji,  proselytes  had  not  been  lacking.     The  Noi^nan  kingiJ 
usually  at  enmity  with  the  Holy  See,  had  not  cared  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  orthodoxy  of  their  subjects,  and  had  they  done 
so  the  independence  of  the  feudal  barona^  would  have  rendered 


■  Fftucon,  Rcgistrefl  de  Bonifftco  VIII.  No.   !673,  p.  689. 
1998,  No.  3.— Arch,  de  Vlnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXVL  W7). 
t  Wadding,  aim.  1385,  No.  9,  10. 
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nute  perquisition  by  no  means  easy.  The  allusions  fif  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flom  to  the  C/atharl  inflicatf^  that  their  existence 
and  doctiines  wei-e  familiar  facts  ia  C'alabria,  thou^di  as  Rainerio 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  Catharan  church  in  Italy  south  of  Flor- 
ence it  is  presumable  that  the  sectaries  were  widely  scattered  and 
unorganized.  In  1236,  when  the  Dominican  convent  in  Naples 
was  broken  into  by  a  mob  and  several  of  the  friars  were  griev- 
ously wounded,  Gregory  IX.  attributed  the  violence  to  friends  of 
heretics.* 

Frederic  II.,  however  much  at  times  his  policy  might  lead 
him  to  proclaim  ferocious  edicts  of  persecution,  and  even  spas- 
modically to  enforce  them,  had  no  convictions  of  his  own  to  ren- 
der him  persistent  in  persecution,  and  his  lifelong  contest  vnih  the 
papacy  gave  him,  secretly  at  least,  a  feUow-feeling  with  all  who 
resisted  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  whether  in  temporal  or 
spiritual  concerns.  Occasional  attacks  such  as  that  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Archbishop  of  Reggio,  in  1231,  or  the  form  of  secular 
inquisition  which  he  institute4l  in  1233,  had  little  permanent  effect. 
Cathari  driven  from  Lan^edoe,  who  perhaps  found  even  Lorn- 
bardy  insecure,  were  tolerably  sure  of  refuge  in  the  wild  and  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  lying  aside  from  the 
great  routes  of  travel.  The  domination  in  Naples  of  Innocent  IV. 
wafi  too  brief  for  the  organmiium  of  any  systeniatizetl  pnrsecutionj 
and  when  Manfred  reconquered  the  kingdom,  although  he  seems 
to  have  felt  his  petition  too  precaiious  to  risk  open  toleration,  and, 
under  pressure  from  Jayme  of  Aragon,  he  onlered  Bishop  Vivian 
of  Toidonse  and  his  disciples,  who  had  settled  in  Apulia,  to  leave 
his  dominions,  yet  he  went  no  further  in  active  measures  of  repres- 
sion, t 

Charles  of  Anjou  came  as  a  crusader  and  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church.  Scai'ce  was  his  undisputed  domination  assured  by 
the  execution  of  Conradin,  October  2D,  1208,  than  we  see  him 
zealously  employed  in  establishing  the  Inquisition  thi'oughout  the 
kingdom.  Numerous  royal  letters  of  12*19  show  it  actively  at 
work,  and  manifest  the  solicitude  of  the  king  that  the  stipends  and 

*  Tocco,  VEresia  net  Medio  £ro,  p.  403. — Reiuerii  i5uiiima(Marteue  Ttiesaur. 
V.  1767).— RjpoUI.  74. 

fRaynald.  ana.  1231,  No.  19. —  Rich,  de  S.  German.  Cbroo.  ann.  1233.^ 
Giumone.  Ist.  Civ.  di  Kapoli.  Lib.  rvii.  c  6,  Lib.  xix.  c.  5.— Vaisaette,  IV.  17. 
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the  expenses  of  the  inquisitors  should  be  provided  for,  and  th 
every  afisistance  should  be  rendered  by  the  public  officials.  Eacli 
inquisitor  was  furnished  with  a  letter  which  placed  all  the  fo 
of  the  State  at  his  unreserved  coranmnd.  The  Neapolitan  Inquisi- 
tion was  fully  manned.  There  was  one  inquisitor  for  Bari  and  the 
Capitanata,  one  for  Otranto,  and  one  for  tlie  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
the  Abruzzi ;  and  in  1271  one  was  added  for  Calabria  and  one  for 
Sicily.  Most  of  them  were  Dominicans,  but  we  meet  with  at  least 
one  Franciscan,  Fra  Benvenuto.  Yet  no  buildings  or  prisons  seem 
to  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  royal  jails  were  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  keepers  were  instructed  to  torture  prisoners 
on  requisition  from  the  inquisitors.  Even  as  late  as  1305  this 
arrangement  appears  to  be  in  fon^e.* 

Charles's  zeal  did  not  confine  itself  to  thus  organizing  and  pit>fl 
motingthe  Inquisition.     He  supplemented  its  labors  by  instituting 
raids  on  heretics  conducted  under  his  own  auspices.  Thus,  although^ 
there  was  an  inquisitor  for  the  Abruzzi,  we  find  him,  December^ 
13,  1269,  sending  thither  the  Cavaliere  Berardo  da  llajano  with 
instructions  to  investigate  and   seize  heretics  and  their   fautors-v 
The  utmost  diligence  was  enjoincnl  on  him,  and  tlie  local  officiaJffV 
were  ordered  to  assist  him  in  every  way,  but  there  is  no  allusion 
to  his  mission  being  in  co-operation  ^ith  the  inquisitor.     Another 
significant  manifestation  of  Charles's  devotion  is  seen  in  his  found- 
ing, in  1274,  and  richly  endowing  for  the  Dominicans  the  splendid 
church  of  San  Picro  Martire  in  Naples,  and  stimulating  bis  nobtesfl 
to  follow  his  example  in  showering  wealth  upon  it.     Yet  fifty™ 
years  afterwards,  in  1324,  the  building  was  still  incomplete  for 
lack  of  funds,  when  King  Robert  aided  the  construction  with  fifty 
ounces  of  gold,  which  ho  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  pay  out  of  the 
royal  third  of  the  confiscations  coming  into  their  hands.     This  ia 
interesting  as  showing  how,  in  Naples,  the  profitable  side  of  pei^ 
aecution  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Offiee.t 


•  Archirio  di  Napoli,  M88.  Chioccareno  T.  Vm.— Tb.  Regist.  3  Lett.  A,  fol. 
04 ;  FUg.  4  Lett.  B,  fol.  47;  Reg.  5  Lett  C,  fol.  224 ;  Reg.  6  I^t  D,  foL  85,  38, 
174 ;  Reg.  10  Lett.  B.  fol.  6,  7,  96 :  Reg.  11  Lett.  C,  fol.  40;  Reg.  13  Utt.  A,  fol. 
S13 ;  Reg.  113  Lett.  A,  fol.  385 ;  Reg.  154  Lett.  C,  fol.  81 ;  Reg.  167  Lett.  A,  foL 
3d4. 

t  ArchiTio  di  NapoU,  Reg.  6  Lett.  D,  fol.  135;  Reg.  253  Lett  A,  «61.  63.— 
Giannone,  1st  Civ.  di  Napoli  Lib.  xtx.  c  5. 
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>een  preserved  to  us  of  the  activity  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Naples.  We  know  that  hofetics  continued  to  exist 
there,  but  the  wild  and  mountainous  character  of  much  of  the 
country  doubtless  afforded  them  abundant  op|x)rtunities  of  safe 
asylum.  Already,  in  August,  1209,  a  letter  of  Charles  ordering  the 
seizure  of  sixty-eight  heretics  designated  by  Fra  Benvenuto  shows 
that  the  work  was  being  energetically  prosecuted,  and  in  another 
letter  of  March  14,  1270,  there  is  an  allusion  to  three  others  whom 
FrA  Mattoo  di  CasteUamare  had  recently  caused  to  1x3  burned  in 
Benevento.  The  inquisitors  of  Languedoc,  moreover,  made  haste, 
as  early  as  1269,  to  send  agents  to  Naples  to  hunt  the  refugees 
whom  their  severity  had  driven  there,  and  Charles  ordered  every 
assistance  to  be  rendei-ed  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  explains  the 
suooess  of  Fra  Benvenuto.  Yet  the  perpetual  necessity  for  royal 
interposition  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Inquisition  was  not 
nearly  so  effective  in  Naples  as  it  proved  In  Languedoc  and  Lom- 
bardy.  The  royal  authority  seems  to  be  required  at  every  turn, 
partly  because  the  king  allowed  little  inde|)endent  initiative  to  the 
inquisitors,  and  partly,  j>crhaps,  because  the  locud  ottioials  did  not 
lend  us  hearty  a  co-operation  as  they  might  have  dune.  Thus  tlie 
Neapolitan  Inquisition,  even  under  the  Angevines,  seems  never  to 
have  attainetl  the  compact  and  effective  organization  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  results  elsewhere,  though  Charles  U.  was  an  eager 
persecutor  who  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  inquisitoi*3,  and  his  son 
Robert  earned  the  name  of  the  Pious.  In  1305  we  slxall  see  Fra 
Tommasodi  Aversa active  in  persecuting  the  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
and  in  1311,  King  Robert,  at  the  instance  of  Fra  Matteo  da  Ponzii, 
ordered  that  all  newly  converted  Jews  should  live  scattered  among 
Christians,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted  back  to  Judaism.* 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Neapoht-an  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the 
comparative  security  which  attended  an  organized  immigration  of 
Waldenses  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It  was  probably 
about  1315  that  Zanino  del  Poggio,  a  Milanese  noble,  led  forth  the 
first  band  from  Savoy,  under  specifieil  guarantees  of  lands  and 
privileges,  after  the  intending  emigrants  had  received  the  report 
of  deputies  sent  in  advance  to  survey  the  promised  refuge.     Fresh 


•  Archivio  di  Napoli,  Regist.  8  Lett  A,  fol  64 ;  Regist.  4  Lett  B,  fol  47r 
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bands  came  to  join  them  and  a  group  of  villages  spmng  up— 
Goardia  Piemonteae,  or  Ek>rgo  dcglJ  Oltremontani,  Argentina^  la 
Rooca^  Vaccarizzo,  and  San  Vincenzo  in  Calabria,  while  in  Apulia 
there  were  Monteleone,  Montanto,  Faito,  La  Celku  and  Matta. 
These  were  regularly  visited  br  the  *'  borbes,"  or  miasioxuirj  pu- 
tori,  who  spent  their  lives  wandering  arofand  among  the  scattered 
chnrches,  administering  the  oonsolations  of  religion  and  watching 
over  the  purity  of  the  faith.  The  fierce  persecutions  oondocted 
by  Francis  Borel  led  to  further  emigration  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
which  naturally  sought  the  Neapolitan  territories  as  a  haven  of 
rest,  until  Apulia  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
sect.  That  considerable  bodies  of  heretics  could  thus  estabtish 
themselves  and  flourish  argues  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  fact,  its  recognized  inefficiency  was  shown  as  eailj 
as  132*>j  when  John  XXII.  was  in  pursuit  of  some  Fraticelli  who 
had  fled  to  Calabria ;  instead  of  calling  upon  the  inquisitors  he  ap- 
plied to  King  Robert  and  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  capture  them 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  episcopal  tribunals.* 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  Ves(x?rs  in  12S2,  the  Island 
of  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragoo,  it  was 
placed  in  the  bitterest  antagonism  towards  the  Iloly  See,  and  no 
active  persecution  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  fact,  in  1285,  Martin 
rV.,  in  ordering  a  crusade  preached  against  Pedro,  gives  as  one  of 
the  four  reasons  alleged  in  justification  that  heresy  was  multiply- 
ing in  the  island,  and  that  inquisitors  were  prevented  from  visit- 
ing it.  It  was  not  till  13<»2  that  Boniface  VIII.  was  brought  to 
accept  the  accomplished  fact,  and  to  acknowledge  Frederic  of  Anu 
gon  as  King  of  Trinacria.  The  Inquisition  soon  followed.  In 
1304  we  find  Benedict  XI.  ordering  Frederic  to  receive  and  give 
all  due  assistance  to  Fra  Tommaso  di  Aversa  the  inquisitor,  and  all 
other  inquisitors  who  may  be  sent  thither.    The  pope,  howevw, 


*  Lombard,  Jean  Ix>iris  Paschal  et  les  Martyra  de  Calabre,  QraeTe.  1881,  pp. 
3S-SS. — FUippo  de  Boni,  LlaqaiBizioDe  e  i  Calabro-YaMen,  Milano,  1 9S4,  pp.  7S- 
77.— Perrin.  Hift  des  Vaadoia»  Lit.  n.  ch.  7. — Comba,  Hist.  d«s  VaudoH  d*Ita1ief 
L  128, 181-6,  IM.—Rorengo,  Hemorie  Historiche.Torioo.  1M9.  pp.  77  sqq.— &lar- 
tini  Append,  ad  Mosheim  de  Begbardis,  p.  633. 

Vegezzi-Rascalla  (Ririgta  Contemporanea.  1863)  has  sfaowu  the  identity  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Calabriao  Goardia  and  of  the  Val  d'Angrogna,  proving  tbe 
reality  of  the  emigration. 
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did  not  erect  it  into  a  separate  tribunal,  but  instructed  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  mainland  that  its  jurisditrtion  extended  over  both 
Bides  of  the  Faro.  Yet  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
island  was  nominal  rather  than  real  except,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
regard  to  the  Templars,  and  Sicily  long  remained  a  safe  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  Fraticelli.  Doubtless  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova  con- 
tributed to  this  by  the  picture  which  he  presented  to  Frederic  of 
the  inquisitors  of  the  day.  They  were  a  (linl)alic;i]  p*^st,  traffick- 
ing in  their  offices,  converting  themselves  into  demons,  never  edify- 
ing the  faithful,  but  rather  making  them  infidels,  as  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  hatred,  greed,  and  lust,  with  no  one  to  con- 
demn them  or  to  repress  their  fury.  "When,  in  1328,  the  Archbishop 
of  Palermo  arrested  a  Fraticello,  appeal  was  at  once  made  to 
Frederic,  and  John  XXII.  wrote  to  the  an^hbisho])  urgently  com- 
manding that  the  sect  be  extirpated,  showing  apparently  that 
there  was  no  Inquisition  then  at  work.* 


The  Republic  of  Venice  was  always  a  law  unto  itself.  Though 
forming  part  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  its  predominant  intei-psts  in 
the  thirteenth  century  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  it  did 
not  become  a  formidable  power  on  the  mainland  until  the  acqui- 
sition of  Treviso  in  1339.  That  of  Padua,  in  1405,  followed  by 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Brescia,  greatly  increased  its 
strength,  and  in  1448  it  wrenched  Bergamo  from  the  dukes  of 
Milan.  Thus  it€  pohcy  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition  eventually 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lombardy. 

That  policy  held  at  bay  in  all  things  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  on  whatever  might 
give  the  popes  an  excuse  for  interference  with  either  the  domestic 
policy  or  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  Signoria.  Fairly  orthodox, 
though  not  bigoted,  Venice  held  aloof  from  the  strife  between 
Gnelf  and  Ghibelline,  and  was  not  involved  in  the  anathemas  lav- 
ished upon  Ezzelin  da  Eomano.  Venice,  in  fact,  was  the  basis  of 
operations  in  the  crusade  against  him,  and  it  was  a  Venetian  who 


•  8*limbene,  p.  830.— Gran djean,  Rea^istres  de  Benoft  XI.  No.  834-5.— Pelayo 
HeterodoxoB  Eapafioles,  1. 730.  —  La  Mantia,  Origine  e  Vicendc  deir  InqitisLziooe 
io  Sicilia,  Torino,  1886,  p.  12. 
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led  the  expedition  up  the  Brenta  which  captured  PadiUL  Yet  the 
repablic  made  no  haste  to  join  in  the  moTement  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heresy  so  energetically  pushed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
successors.  The  Constitutions  of  Frederic  II.  were  never  inscribed 
in  its  statute-books.  In  1229  the  official  oath  of  the  Doge  Giaoopo 
Tiepoli,  which,  as  is  customary,  contains  the  criminal  code  of  the 
day,  embodies  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  its  suppression,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  criminal  statute  of  1232  published  by  the  same 
doge.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Inquisition  was  developed  with 
all  the  aggressive  eneigy  of  which  Gregory  IX.  was  capable,  bat 
it  found  no  foothold  in  Venice.  Yet  the  duty  to  punish  heresy 
was  at  length  recognized,  though  the  civil  authorities  would  abate 
no  jot  of  their  right  to  control  the  administration  of  justice  m 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters.  The  official  oath  takem 
in  1249  by  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  contains  a  promise  that  cer- 
tain upright  and  discreet  and  Catholic  men  shall  be  appointed, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  inquire  after  heretics.  All 
heretics,  moreover,  who  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Grado  or  other  bishops  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories shall  be  duly  burned,  under  the  advice  of  the  Council,  or  of 
a  majority  of  its  members.  Thus  a  kind  of  secular  Inquisition 
was  establishetl  to  search  after  heretics.  The  ancient  jurisdiction 
of  the  episcopal  courts  was  alone  recognized,  but  the  judgment 
of  the  bishoi^s  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council  before  the 
death-penalty  could  be  inflicteiL+ 

This  could  by  no  means  be  satisfactory  to  the  papacy,  and 
when  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  led  to  an  immediate  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  Inquisition  through  the  territories  hitherto  closed  to  it, 
Venice  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  bull  of  June  11, 1251,  Innocent 
IV.  ordered  the  Fniti  Vicenzo  of  Milan,  and  Giovanni  of  Vercdli, 
to  proceed  to  Venice  and  j>ersecute  heretics  there  with  the  same 
powers  as  those  exerciseii  by  inquisitors  elsewhere  in  Lombardy. 
Whether  the  good  friiirs  made  the  attempt  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers is  questionable;  if  they  did  so.  their  ill-success  is  unquestion- 
able.   There  is  a  document  of  125f>  which  contains  an  oath  to  pur- 


•  SArpi  Discorso  (Opore,  Eti.  Helmstadt.  IV.  30>. 

t  Arcbiriu  GrDora'.e  di  Vtnezia,  Codice  ex  Bren,  Xo.  277,  Cute  5. 
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sue  heretics  and  to  denounce  them,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, but  to  the  doge  or  to  the  magistnitos — an  oath  presumably 
administered  to  the  secular  inquisitors  establislted  in  1249.  The 
same  document  contains  a  clause  which  indicates  that  the  death- 
penalty  threatened  in  V24^  had  ali'eady  been  abrogated.  It  clasaes 
Cathari  and  usurers  together :  it  alludes  to  the  punishment  decreed 
for  those  convicted  of  relapse  into  either  sin,  and  shows  that  this 
was  not  capital,  by  providing  that  if  the  convict  is  a  foreigner  he 
shall  be  banished  from  Venice,  but  if  a  citizen  ho  shall  not  be  ban- 
ished. Vt^t  the  deuth-|)enalty  s<^iiis  to  havu  biMui  restortjd  soon 
afterwards,  for,  in  1275,  the  oath  of  Giacomo  Contarini  is  the  same 
as  that  of  1249,  with  the  unimportant  addition  that  the  judgment 
of  an  episcopal  vicar  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  a  bishop.* 

As  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition  extended  throughout  Ix>ra- 
bardy  and  the  Marches,  the  |}ersecutetl  heretics  naturally  sought  a 
refuge  in  Venetian  territory,  where  supervision  was  so  much  more 
neghgent.  It  waa  in  vain  that  about  1286  Fi*a  Filippo  of  Mantua, 
the  Inquisitor  of  Treviso,  was  sent  by  llonorius  IV.  with  a  sum- 
mons to  the  republic  to  inscribe  in  its  laws  the  constitutions 
against  heresy  of  Frederic  and  of  the  popes.  Although  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  cities  of  the  Marca  Trivigiana  was  urged,  and 
Venice  was  repeatedly  required  to  do  the  same,  obedience  was  per- 
sistently refused.  At  length,  in  1288,  Nicholas  FV.  lost  patience 
with  this  persistent  contumsicy.  He  peremptorily  ordered  the 
Signoria  to  a<lopt  the  im|)enal  and  pajwil  laws,  and  commanded 
that  the  doge  should  swear  not  only  not  to  ini|HKla  tlie  Inquisitor 
of  Treviso  in  his  duties,  but  to  assist  him.  In  default  of  obedience 
he  threatened  to  proceed  against  the  city  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally, f 

The  position  of  the  republic  was  already  indefensible  under 
the  public  law  of  the  period.  It  was  so  administering  its  own 
laws  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  class  universally  proscribed,  and 
it  was  refusing  to  allow  the  Church  to  apply  the  only  remedy 
deemed  appropriate  to  this  crying  evil.     It  therefore  yielded  to 


■  Ripoll  Vn.  25.— Arch,  di  Venez.  MiaceUaneft,  Codioe  No.  138,  p.  181;  Cod. 
ex  Brerfl,  No.  277,  Carte  5. 

t  Albizio,  Riapoata  al  P.  Paolo  Sarpi,  pp.  20-3.— Wadding,  ann.  1288,  No.  23. 
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the  inevitable,  but  in  a  manner  to  preeerre  its  own  autonomy  and 
indopondonco.  It  iil>s<>lut^ly  refuseii  to  incorporate  in  its  own 
8tatut<«  the  papal  and  iui|>erial  laws,  but,  August  4,  1289,  it  em* 
powered  the  doge,  Giovanni  Dandolo,  to  give  assisUmce  to  the 
inquisitor^  when  calle<I  upon,  without  referring  each  case  to  the 
Senate.  A  further  wise  provision  decreed  that  all  fines  and  con- 
fiscations should  inure  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  undertook  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Holy  Office.  These  were  not  light,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  making  arrests  and  maintaining  prisoners^ 
the  inquisitor  received  the  hberal  salary  of  twelve  ducats  a  m<Nitb. 
For  this  purpose  the  pn^ceeds  of  the  corn-tax  were  set  aside,  and 
the  money  was  deposited  with  the  Proweditore  delle  Yiare,  who 
diBborsed  it  on  the  r<equisition  of  the  inquisitor.  This  compromise 
was  accepted  by  Nicholas  IV.,  August  38, 1288,  and  was  duly  em- 
bodied in  the  official  oath  of  tlie  next  doge^  Piero  Gradenigo. 
Thus,  while  the  inquisitor  had  full  opportunity  of  suppressing 
bemj,  the  temptation  to  abuse  his  office  for  porpoees  of  extor- 
tion was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  State,  by  retaining  in  its 
hands  all  the  financial  portion  of  the  basinees*  was  able  at  any 
time  to  exercise  control* 

The  Inquisition  was  unaocostomed  to  submit  to  control,  and 
soon  chafed  under  these  limitatiaQS.  Aireadj,  in  ISM,  Nicholaa 
TV,  complained  to  Piero  Gradenigo  that  tlie  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment  we9«  not  carried  oat.  The  inquisitors;  Bonagionta  of  Man- 
tua and  Giuliano  of  Fiadua,  reported  that  the  papal  and  impenal 
lairs  against  heresy  were  not  enforced,  and  that  onder  the  ar- 
langeineiit  for  expenditures  they  were  nnafale  to  employ  a  force 
of  familiars  sufficient  to  detect  and  seiae  the  bei«dcs.  Heresy 
consequently,  they  siud,  continued  to  flourish  in  Venetian  territory, 
for  all  of  which  Nicholas  bitterly  scolded  the  doge,  and  denymded 
aaeh  ohanges  as  sboold  remore  these  aoandafe.  but  witlkoat  eifiect 
Hie  Sgaaria*  apparontfy,  had  not  aeeaa  fit  to  aboliah  the  ofioe  of 
aeralarinfaiBiloRiiroTidedbytbelegtBlBtioaoflMa.  Tlwae  were 
three  in  number,  and  were  known  as  the  "  tt§  Sam  ddC  €tt»%a!* 
or  ^  mmuttmiL"    It  was  hardly  possiUe  that  a  dnplicate  otgania- 


io,  apk  ciL  rv^  M-7.— Wftd^^.  uul  1S8S.  Sol  IS^— Svpi, 
tf  T«ML  Oodk*  ex  BRff«,  Xa  977,  Cute  41;  Kwaiar 
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iaon  such  ns  this  could  work  without  clashing.  The  situation  be- 
came intolerable,  and  in  1301  Fra  Antonio,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
vise,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  notified  the  three  Savi,  Tom- 
maso  Viaro,  Marino  Zorzi,  and  Lorenzo  Segioo,  to  recognize  no 
superior  save  himself.  Their  subniiasion  not  being  forthcoming, 
he  proceeded  to  Yenice,  ami  adcb-essed  to  the  Duge  Gradenigo  a 
monition  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  swear 
to  obey  all  the  papal  constitutions  on  heresy.  (Jradenigo  refused, 
alleging  that  this  would  bo  a  vioUition  of  his  oath  of  office;  the 
inquisitor  withdrew  his  monition,  and  matters  remained  as  before. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  tliat  the  entering  wedge 
would  enable  the  Inquisition  to  esla))lish  itself  without  restriction 
were  foiled  by  the  steadfastness  of  the  republic.  The  three  Savi 
continued  their  functions  and,  perhaps,  even  enlarged  them ;  it  had 
become  customary  for  them  to  be  selected  fi'oin  among  the  sena- 
tors, and  they  iujted  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
coming  within  his  jurisdiction.  As  Venice  extended  her  conquests 
on  the  mainland,  in  all  cities  under  her  domination  the  reUori  or 
governors  performed  this  function,  and  their  partici])ation  was 
required  in  all  prosecutions  for  heresy,  not  only  by  the  inquisitor^ 
but  by  the  bishops.* 


In  Italy,  aa  in  France,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  one  of  decadence.  It  is 
true  that  in  Italy  it  had  not  to  contend  with  the  eonsohdation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  but  the  Captivity  of  Avignon 
and  the  debasement  of  the  papacy  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  court,  co-operating  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  wealth 
and  culture,  conduced  to  the  same  result ;  while  the  Great  Schism, 
followed  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  tended  to  eman- 
cipate the  minds  of  men  and  foster  independence.  During  the 
fourteenth  century  much  of  the  inquisitorial  activity  was  devoted 
to  the  new  heresy  of  the  Fraticelli,  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after when  we  come  to  consider  that  remarkable  religious  move- 
ment.    That  movement,  indeed,  was  the  chief  exception  to  the 


*  Wadding,  add.  1292,  No.  5. — Albanese,  L^Inquisizione  nelU  Repubblica  di 
Veiie2Uk,1875,pp.52-8.— 9arpi,  loc.  cit— C«ccbetti^  La  Repubblica  di  Veoezia  o 
U  Curte  di  Soma,  Venezia,  1874, 1. 18. 
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decay  in  spiritual  enthtisiasm  which  diminished  at  once  the  venSP 
ation  which  the  Inquisition  inspired  and  the  opposition  of  hetero- 
doxy which  constituted  its  ram/?i  d'etre.  As  heretics  grew  fewer 
and  poorer  its  usefuLaess  decreased,  its  means  of  impressing  the 
popular  imagination  disappeared,  and  its  rewards  grew  less  and 
less. 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  work  too 
weU.  Unceasing  and  unsparing  rt^prcssion  gnulually  annihilated 
the  sect  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centur}^, 
seemed  almost  able  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  possession  of  Italy 
on  equal  terms.  Yet  when  we  see  that  the  Waldenses,  exposed 
to  the  same  merciless  rigor,  were  not  extinguished,  we  recognize 
that  some  other  factor  besides  mere  persecution  was  at  work  to 
ohlitenite  a  belief  which  once  enjoyed  so  jwtent  an  influence  on  i^t 
the  human  mind  that  thousands  for  its  sake  went  joyfuUy  to  a  ^ 
drea<Iful  doixth.  The  secret  must  be  looked  for  in  the  hopeless 
pessimism  of  the  faith  itself.  There  was  in  it  nothing  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  man  in  the  battle  of  life.  Manes  had  robbed 
the  elder  Miizdeism  of  its  vitalitv  when  he  lussiicned  to  the  Evil 
Principle  complete  dominion  over  Nature  and  the  visible  universe,  ■ 
and  when  he  adopted  the  Sankliya  philosophy,  which  teaches  that 
existence  is  an  evil,  while  death  is  an  emancipation  for  those  who 
have  earned  sjnritual  immortality,  and  a  mere  renewal  of  the 
same  hated  existence  for  all  who  have  not  risen  to  the  height  of  B 
the  austcreat  maceration.  As  civiliwUion  slowly  a<lvance<l,  Jis  the 
midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages  began  t<^>  yield  to  the  approaching 
da^vn  of  modem  idea*,  as  the  hopelessness  of  humanity  grew  less 
abject,  the  Manichsean  theory  grew  less  attractive.  The  world 
was  gradually  awakening  to  new  aims  and  new  possibilities ;  it 
WHB  outgrowing  the  drearj'  philosophy  of  pessimism,  and  was  un-  H 
consciously  preparing  for  the  yet  unknown  future  in  which  man 
was  to  regard  Nature  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  teacher.  Catha- 
risra  had  no  possibility  of  development,  and  in  that  lay  its  doom. 

The  simple  and  earnest  faith  of  the  Waldenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  inculcated  helpfulness  and  hopefulness,  patience  under  trib- 
ulation, and  an  abiding  trust  in  the  watchful  cmre  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  The  arduous  toil  of  the  artisan  or  huHl>an<lman  wasfl 
blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  performance  of  a  duty.  The 
virtues  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Christian  society — industiy, 
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charity,  self-abnegation,  sobriety,  chastity,  thrift — were  stimulated 
and  cultivated,  and  man  was  taught  that  his  fate,  here  and  here- 
after, depended  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  ministration  or  media- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures,  alive  or  dead.  It  was  a  faith  which 
fitted  man  for  the  environment  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
his  Creator,  and  it  was  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  infinite  vicis- 
situdes of  human  progress.  Accordingly,  it  had  proportionate 
vitality.  Rooted  out  in  one  place,  it  grew  in  another.  It  re- 
sponded too  nearly  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  multitudes 
ever  to  be  wholly  blotted  out.  There  was  always  a  propitious 
soil  for  its  scattered  seeds,  and  its  resistance  of  inertia  in  the  end 
proved  too  much  for  even  tht^  persistent  energy  of  its  destroyers. 

Yet  in  Italy  the  Cathari  Itisted  long  after  they  ha<l  disappeared 
from  France.  Driven  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  central 
Italy,  they  took  refuge  in  places  less  accessible.  In  1340  we  hear 
of  them  in  Coraica,  when  Gerald,  the  Franciscan  general,  sent  his 
friars  thither,  who  succeeded  in  exterminating  them  for  a  time. 
In  1369  we  again  find  Franciscans,  under  Fra  Mondino  da  Bo- 
logna, zealously  at  work  there,  and  earnestly  supported  by  Greg- 
ory XI.  In  1372  and  1373  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of 
Marrana  and  Ajaccio,  and  to  Frd  Gabriele  da  Montalcino,  urging 
renewed  activity,  and,  with  singular  lenity,  aulborizing  them  to 
remit  the  death-penalty  in  cases  of  single  relapse.  These  hunted 
refugees  were  mostly  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  to  subdue 
them  a  chain  of  spiritual  forts  was  established,  in  the  shape  of 
Franciscan  houses.  As  late  as  1397  a  certain  Fni  Francesco  was 
sent  to  Corsica  in  the  double  capacity  of  papal  nuncio  and  inquis- 
itor.* 

On  the  mainland,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition, 
Cathari  continued  to  exist  in  Pie<lmont.  In  1388  Fni  Antonio 
Seoco  of  Savighano  had  the  good-fortune  to  lay  hands  on  one  of 
the  active  members  of  the  sect,  Giacomo  Bech  of  Chieri,  near  Turin, 
The  report  of  his  examination  before  the  inquisitor  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Turin,  which  hjus  been  printed  by  Sig.  Girolamo  Amati, 
gives  full  details  of  the  comlition  of  the  sect.  After  his  tongue 
had  been  loosened  by  repeated  applications  of  torture,  his  oonfes- 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1340,  No,  10;  ann.  1369,  No.  4;  ann.  1878,  No.  7;  Regcat 
Grcgor.  PP.  XI.  No.  4&-7  ;  Tom.  VH.  p.  481.— Raynald.  ann.  1872,  No.  85. 
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sion  8how8  that  it  was  numerous  in  the  vicinage,  and  that  it  com- 
prised members  of  many  noble  families  — the  Patrizi,  Bertoni, 
Petiti,  Narro,  and  ancestors  of  Balbi  and  Cavour.  Although  in 
Italy,  as  in  France,  the  name  of  Waldensea  had  become  applicable 
to  all  heretics,  and  they  were  commonly  designated  by  this  name, 
they  retained  the  moderated  dualism  of  the  Lombard  Cathari.  Sa- 
tan fell  from  heaven,  created  the  visible  universe,  and  will  finally 
return  to  glory.  The  law  of  Moses  was  dictated  by  him,  and  Moses 
was  the  greatest  of  sinnera.  Human  souls  are  fallen  demons,  who 
tmnsmigrate  into  other  human  lx>dies,  or  into  those  of  animals, 
until  released  by  death -bed  fonnalameiitum.  The  purity  of  the 
faith  was  maintained  by  occasional  intercourse  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  Bosnia.  Griacomo  Bech  wa.s  converted  by  a  Slavonian 
missionary,  in  conjunction  with  Jocerino  de'  Baibi  and  Piero  Pa- 
trizi,  and  the  latter  gave  him  ten  florins  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  docti-ines,  though  he  was  compelled  by 
ill-fortune  at  aea  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  pilgrimage. 
Forty  years  before  one  of  the  Ball>i  had  gone  thither  for  the  same 
purpose ;  in  1360  a  Narro  and  a  Benso,  Piero  Patrizi  himself  in 
1377,  and  Berardo  Rascherio  in  1380.  Evidently  the  little  com. 
munit}'  of  Cbieri  maintained  active  relations  with  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  In  1370  Bech  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
quisitor, Yvk  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  had  been  forced  to  confess,  and 
had  been  released  after  abjumtion  in  reward  for  his  betraying  his 
fellow-disciples.* 

P'ra  Antonio's  labors  had  been  already  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  another  sect  of  Cathari  in  the  valleys  to  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Turin.  Their  heresiurch  was  Martino  del  Prete, 
and  the  community  of  Chieri  had  vainly  endeavored  to  win  them 
over  to  unity.  In  Pignerol,  Frd  Antonio  had,  in  November,  1387, 
arrested  a  suspected  heretic  named  Antonio  Galosna,  who  passed 
for  a  Franciscan  Tertiary.  The  Inquisition  in  those  parts  was 
greatly  dependent  ujwn  the  secular  authorities,  and  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  Amadeo  VII.,  was  not  disi>osed  to  second  it  with  zeaJ- 
When  Galosna  at  iirst  denied,  Antonio  succeeded  in  having  him 
tortured  till  he  promised  to  tell  everything  if  released  from  tort- 
ure, and  accordingly  the  next  day  he  made  confession ;  but  Gio- 


*  Aichivio  Storico  Italiaao,  1865,  No.  S9.  pp.  46-61. 
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vanni  di  Brayda,  the  chamberlain  of  Amadeo,  and  Antonio  da 
Valencia,  the  Judge  of  Pignerol,  promised  him  that  if  he  would 
retract  they  would  effect  hts  deliverance.  The  Castellan  of 
Pignerol,  in  whose  charge  he  was,  also  offered  to  liberate  him  on 
receiving  live  florins  for  himself  and  seventy  more  for  necessary 
expenses ;  but,  although  GaJosna  pledged  all  his  pro|}erty  to  mise 
the  sum,  this  device  seems  to  have  failed.  On  December  iit*  he 
was  brought  before  the  count  himself,  after  being  warned  by  di 
Brayda  that  if  he  confirmed  his  confession  he  should  be  hanged. 
He  accordingly  retracted  it,  but  was  not  liberated,  and  a  month 
later,  in  the  presence  of  the  count  and  the  inquisitor,  he  repeated 
that  his  confession  had  been  extorteil  by  violence.  Apparently 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  i)r<jlonged  debate  between  State  and 
Chorch,  in  which  the  latter  triumphed,  for  on  May  29  we  find 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  of  the  inquisitor, 
undergoing  examination  in  the  castle  of  Dross,  near  Turin,* 

He  proved  a  mine  of  information  well  worth  the  repeated  in- 
terrogatories which  extended  from  May  29  to  July  10,  for  he  liad 
been  a  member  of  the  sect  for  twenty-tive  years  and  a  Avandering 
missionary  for  fifteen,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  congrega- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  some  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Turin,  but  mostly  in  the  lower  Alpine  valleys  between 
Pignerol  and  Susa.  Though  he  repeatedly  alludevS  to  the  sectaries 
as  Vaudois,  they  had  no  affinity  with  the  Waldenses,  and  it  is  ol>- 
servable  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  their  existence  m  any  of 
the  distinctive  Waldensian  valleys,  such  as  Angrogna,  Perosa,  or 
San  Martino.  They  were  mostly  poor  folk — peasants,  servants, 
muleteers,  innkeepers,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  and  the  chiefs  of 
their  "  synagogues  "  were  generally  of  tlils  chiss,  although  txicasion* 
ally  a  clerk,  a  canon,  a  notary,  or  other  educated  person  is  enu- 
merated among  the  members.  What  were  their  precise  distinctive 
tenets  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with  accuracy.  Galosna's  rough 
handling  had  evidently  rendered  him  eager  to  satisfy  the  credu- 
lity of  his  examiners,  and  the  imaginative  character  of  some  of 
his  revelations  casts  a  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  them*  all.  The 
applicant  for  initiation  had  to  drink  a  beverage,  foul  of  aspect, 
made  with  the  excrement  of  a  toad  kept  for  the  purpose ;  taken 
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in  excess  it  was  apt  to  prove  fatal,  and  its  power  was  such  that 
whoso  once  partook  of  it  could  never  thereafter  abandon  the  sect. 
Martino  del  Prete,  the  chief  horesiarch,  had  a  black  cat  as  large 
afi  a  lamb,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  he  had  on 
earth.  We  may  safely  set  down  the  accounts  of  the  sexual  abom- 
inations which  succeeded  religious  services  in  the  conventicles, 
when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  as  worthy  of  equal  credence. 
Contradictions  in  the  repeated  statements  of  the  doctrines  taught 
show  that  Galosna^s  imagination  served  him  better  than  his  mem- 
ory  in  his  prolonged  examinations.  He  was  told  that  in  joining 
the  sect  he  would  secure  salvation  in  glory  with  God  the  Father, 
and  yet  he  declares  that  the  sect  rejected  immortality,  and  held 
that  the  soul  died  \vith  the  body — and  again,  that  there  was  no 
purgatory,  but  only  heaven  and  hell  hereafter.  They  believed, 
moreover,  in  God  the  Father  who  created  the  heavens,  but  they 
worshipped  the  Great  Dragon,  the  creator  of  the  world,  who 
fought  God  and  the  angels,  and  was  more  powerful  than  he 
on  earth.  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  of  Joseph,  and 
was  worthy  of  no  special  reverence.  Altogether  the  account  is 
hopelessly  confused,  but  we  can  discern  the  dualism  of  a  bastard 
Catharism,  and  allusions  are  made  to  the  conaolafnentum  and  the 
sacrament  of  bread.  Like  Jaoopo  Bech,  Galosna  had  already  ab- 
jured in  the  hands  of  Fra  Tommaso  da  Casacho.  Both  were  there- 
fore relapsed ;  there  was  no  mercy  for  them,  and  on  September  5, 
1388,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  in  Turin  and  neoee- 
sarily  burned.  Unfortunately  the  record  ends  here,  and  we  have 
no  details  as  to  the  rich  harvest  which  Fra  Antonio  must  have 
reaped  from  the  ample  information  obtained  from  his  victims  aa 
to  the  scattered  members  of  the  sects.* 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  vitality,  Catharism  was 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  latest  definite  reference  to  it,  west  of  the 
Adriatic,  occurs  in  1403,  when  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  great  Span- 
ish revivalist,  undertook  a  peaceful  mission  in  the  remote  valleys 
which  no  Catholic  priest  had  dared  to  visit  for  thirty  years,  when 
he  found  and  converted  a  number  of  Cathari  dwelling  among  the 
Waldenses.     He  regarded  as  a  form  of  Maniohseism  the  worship 


*  Archirio  Storico  Italiaoo,  1805,  No.  39,  pp.  4-45. — G.  Manuel  dl  9.  QioTUH 
nl,  Un  EpiBodio  deUa  Storia  del  Piemonte,  Torino,  1674,  pp.  75  s<jq. 
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of  the  ming  sun  which  he  found  habitual  among  the  peasants  of 
the  diooese  of  Lausanne,  and  some  such  survival  of  nature-worship 
was  probably  not  infrequent,  for  a  penitent  of  Fra  Antonio  Seoco, 
in  1387,  speaks  of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon  on  bended  knees. 
Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  remnant  of  Catharism  lingering 
among  the  Waldenses  of  the  Savoy  valleys  as  late  as  1451,  when 
Filippo  Regis  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition,* 


Italian  Waldensianism  continued  U)  flourish  in  the  mountain 
fastneases  of  Piedmont,  where  the  endless  struggle  with  parsimoni- 
ous nature  fostered  the  hardier  virtues.  Thence,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  emigrants  and  even  colonies  sent  out,  as  persecution  scattered 
the  faitliful  or  as  population  outgrew  the  narrow  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  kindlier  climate  and  less  aggressive  Inquisition  of 
Naples  finally  rendered  the  southern  colonies  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect,  with  which  constant  intercommunication  was  kept  up. 
In  1387  we  are  told  that  the  chief  pontiflF  resided  in  Apulia  and 
that  the  Waldensian  community  at  Barge  in  Piedmont  was  pre- 
sided over  by  two  Apulians.  A  century  later  the  mother  com- 
munities in  the  Cottian  Alps  still  looked  to  southern  Italy  as  to 
the  centre  of  their  Church.f 

In  1292  we  hear  of  persecutions  in  the  Val  Perosa,  and  again 
in  1312  there  were  burnings  of  obstinate  heretics  in  the  valleys, 
but  these  efforts  effected  little,  for  in  1332  a  brief  of  John  XXII. 
describes  the  Waldensian  church  of  the  diocese  of  Turin  as  being 
in.  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  heretics  were  so  numerous 
that  they  disdained  concealment*  holding  assemblies  in  public  in 
which  as  many  as  ^ve  hundred  would  be  gathered  t<»gether. 
When  Fra  Giovanni  Alberto,  the  Inquisitor  of  Turin,  had  recently 
ma<le  an  effort  to  repress  them,  they  boldly  rose  in  arms.  On  the 
public  square  of  Angrogna  they  slew  the  parish  priest  Guillelmo, 
whom  they  suspectetl  of  furnishing  information,  and  Alberto  him- 
self they  besieged  in  a  castle  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  leaving  the  land  abandoned  to 


•  Rayn&ld.  ann.  1408,  No.  34.— Archiv.  Stor.  It4l.  1865,  No.  88,  p.  23.— 
Comba.  Les  Vaudois  dltalie»  I.  120. 
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heresy.  For  twenty  years  and  more  one  of  their  principal  chii 
had  been  a  man  named  Pier  Martino,  known  also  as  Giuliano  of 
Martino  Pastrae,  who  chanced  in  his  wandering  missions  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Jean  de  Bades,  the  Inquisitor  of  Provence.  The 
pope  thereupon  orders  the  latter  to  deUver  his  prisoner  to  Fra  Al- 
berto, who  will  be  able  to  extract  from  him  information  of  the 
utmost  value  in  tracking  and  sei^^ing  his  fellow -religionists — iofl 
formation,  as  the  poi>e  suggests,  which  will  justify  the  use  of  tort- 
ure. Doubtless  this  lucky  capture  enabled  Fra  Alberto  to  lay 
hands  on  a  number  of  outlying  heretics,  though  he  probably  did 
not  again  venture  his  person  in  the  populous  communities  which 
had  shown  so  sturdy  a  reatliness  in  self -protection.* 

Persecution  continued,  and  in  i;^54  we  chance  to  hear  of  an 
order  issued  by  Giacomo,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  the  Counts  of 
Lusema,  to  imprison  a  number  of  Waldenses  recently  <liscoverod 
in  Lusema  and  the  neighboring  valleys.  The  order  was  issued 
at^  the  instance  of  Pietro  di  Ruffla,  Inquisitor  of  Piedmont,  who 
paid  for  his  zeal  with  his  life,  being  shortly  afterwards  slain  at 
Susa.  In  1363  and  13<>4  Urban  V.  made  another  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  heretics  to  obedience.  The  infected  district  was  exposed 
to  attack  on  both  sides^  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisitor  of 
Provence  extended  over  the  Tarantaise.  Frere  Jean  Richaixi  of 
Marseilles  was  directed  to  assail  them  from  the  west,  while  the 
inquisitor  and  the  Bishop  of  Turin  were  busy  on  the  east.  A  mar 
deo  of  Savoy  was  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Seneschal  of 
Provence,  and  this  combined  assault  resulted  in  a  number  of  capt- 
ures and  trials.  It  was  doubtless  the  mingled  despair  and  thirst 
for  revenge  excited  by  this  that  led  to  many  Waldenses  joining  in 
the  rising  of  the  Jacquerie  in  Savoy  in  1365 — a  rising  which  was 
suppressed  with  the  customary  merciless  cruelty  by  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  Wenzel  of  Brabant.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  at  r«v 
pression  a  letter  written  by  them  in  1368,  to  their  German  breth- 
ren, would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  still  regarded  as  the  leaders 
of  the  sect.t 

*  Gomba,  Hisl.  des  Vaudoia  d'liaHo,  I.  141. — Herzog,  Die  romaniscben  Walrj 
-denser.  ]>.  273.  -Wadding.  »nn.  1383,  No.  6. 
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Ifi.  —  Cantik,  Eretici,  L  86.  —  D'Ajgentrf,  Collect.  Judic.  L  i.  887.  ~Oomb«, 
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&iegqry  XI.  was  especially  zealous  in  the  warfare  with  heresy, 
and  we  have  already  seen  how  earnest  were  his  efforts  in  1375  to 
suppress  the  Waldenses  of  Provence  and  Dauphine.  Those  of 
Piedmont  had  rendered  themselves  |>eculiurly  obnoxious.  FrA 
Antonio  Pavo  had  recently  gone  to  "  Hricanuc,"  u  place  deeply  in- 
fected with  heresy,  to  preach  a^inst  them — his  sermon,  of  course, 
including  a  summons  before  his  tribunal — when  in  place  of  hum- 
bly submitting,  a  dozen  of  them,  incited  by  the  Evil  One,  had  set 
upon  him  as  he  left  the  church  and  had  slain  him.  Another  in- 
quisitor, pmljably  Pietro  di  Kuftia,  hud  met  the  same  fate  in  the 
Dominican  cloister  at  Susa,  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  (February  3).  Such  misdeeds  demanded  exemplary  ehas- 
tiaement,  and  Gregory*s  exhortations  to  Charles  V.  of  France  were 
accompanied  with  the  strongest  urgency  on  Amadeo  VI.  of  Savoy 
to  clear  his  land  of  brambles.  We  have  seen  how  successful  were 
the  labors  of  the  Nuncio,  Antonio  Bishop  of  Alassa,  and  the  In- 
quisitor of  Provence,  Francois  Borel.  They  did  not  confitie  their 
energies  to  the  French  valleys.  The  Waldenses  of  the  Val  di  Susa 
were  exposed  to  tht^  most  pitiless  persecution ;  on  a  Christmas 
night  Borel  with  an  anned  force  attacked  Pragelato,  putting  to 
the  sword  all  whom  he  could  reach.  The  Avretohes  who  escaped 
perished  of  hunger  and  cold,  including,  it  is  said,  fifty  women  with 
children  at  the  breast.* 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  holocaust  satisfied  the  manes  of  the 
murdered  inquisitors,  for  they  seem  to  have  received  no  other  sat- 
isfaction. A  succession  of  inquisitors  —  Piero  di  Castelmonte, 
RuflSno  di  Terdona,  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  and  Michele  Grassi,  un- 
daunted by  the  fate  of  their  predecessore,  wasted  their  energies  on 
the  Piedmontese  Waldenses  without  reducing  them  to  subjection. 
The  pitiless  forays  of  Borel  drove  the  poor  wretehes  from  their 
native  valleys,  and  they  poured  over  into  Piedmont.  Amadeo 
VII.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  13S3,  seems  to  have  given  the 
Inquisition  but  slender  support,  and  it  had  little  encouragement  in 
its  efforts  to  subdue  the  stubborn  mountaineers.  The  fragmentary 
records  of  Frd  Antonio  Secco,  who  undertook  the  work  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  show  how  fruitless  was  the  endeavor  to  coK)perate 


*  RayruJd.  aim.  1375,  No.  20.— FiUppo  de  Boni,  L'lnqulx.  e  i  C&l&bro-Valdeii, 
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with  the  ruthless  proselytism  of  Borel,  It  is  true  that  he  caught 
Isabel  Ferreria,  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Gabriele,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Antonio  Pavo,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  torturing  her, 
but  he  oould  get  no  evidence  against  her,  and  could  only  learn  that 
her  husband  had  died  in  1386.  Some  other  suspects  he  tortured 
and  penanced  with  crosses:  apparently  he  ha<l  no  prisons  at  his  dis- 
posal in  which  to  incarcerate  them.  Accusations  and  denuncia- 
tions poured  in  to  hiin  by  the  hundred,  showing  that  the  land  was 
alive  with  heretics,  but  he  was  powerless  to  inflict  on  them  punish- 
ment that  would  make  an  impression.  One  of  his  first  cases  had 
been  a  certain  Lorenzo  Bandoria,  who  had  abjured  before  Antonio 
Pavo,  and  who  under  torture  confessed  to  continued  heresy.  Here 
was  a  clear  case  of  relapse,  and  accordingly,  on  March  31,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  and  all  his  property  declared  con- 
fiscated to  the  Inquisition.  This  proved  a  mere  hrutvm  fidmen, 
for  on  May  6  Fr^  Antonio  was  obliged  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
Ugonetto  Bruno,  Lord  of  Ozasco,  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  a 
hundred  marks,  to  capture  Lorenzo  and  present  him  before  the 
tribunal  the  next  day,  while  the  treasurer  of  Ozasco  was  required, 
under  threat  of  excommunication,  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with 
an  inventory  of  all  the  convict*s  property.  As  Lorenzo  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Castellan  of  Pignerol  for  execution,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  officials  refused  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitor, nor  does  this  new  effort  appear  to  have  had  any  better 
result.  Many  of  his  citations  were  disregarded,  and  when,  on 
May  19,  he  ordered  the  lords  of  Ozasco  to  arrest  three  heretics 
under  penalty  of  a  himdred  marks,  no  attention  seems  to  have 
been  jiaid  to  the  command.  This  insubordination  increased,  and 
as  the  season  advanced  we  observe  that  when  an  accused  refuses 
to  confess,  the  dread  entry  "  the  lord  Inquisitor  is  not  content "  is 
not  followed  by  the  customary  torture,  but  that  the  culprit  is 
mercifully  dismissed  under  bail.  One  case  gave  FrA  Antonio  in- 
finite disgust.  On  June  27  he  cited  Giacomo  Do  and  Sanzio 
Margarit  of  Sangano ;  they  did  not  appear,  but  on  August  6  he 
found  them  in  Turin  and  seized  them.  For  fifteen  days  he  kept 
them  in  chains,  when  they  broke  jail,  but  by  the  help  of  God  he 
caught  them  again  and  carried  them  to  the  castle  of  Avegliana, 
where  they  remained  ten  days.  He  had  been  unable  to  get  them 
tortured,  and  they  would  not  confess  without  it ;  the  magistrates 
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of  Avegliana  appealed  to  Count  Amadeo,  who  ordered  them  re- 
leased, and  Frti  Antonio  records  the  unwiilingnesa  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  command.  He  endeavored  to  torn  bis  stay  in  Avegli- 
ana to  account  by  publishing  the  customary  monition  for  all  per- 
sons to  come  forward  and  coniees  their  own  heresy  or  denounce 
those  who  were  suspect.  For  nine  days  he  waited,  but  not  a  soul 
appeared  to  accuse  himself  or  his  neighbors,  and  be  departed, 
grieved  at  heart  over  the  obduracy  of  the  people,  for  it  was  com- 
mon fame  that  there  were  many  heretics  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  at  Coazze  and  Valgione.  The  final  blow  came 
when  in  December  he  issued  a  summons  to  all  the  officials  of  Val 
Perosa,  one  of  the  recognized  Waldensian  vaUeys,  reciting  that 
their  land  was  full  of  heretics  and  that  they  must  appear  before 
him  in  Pignerol  to  purge  themselves  and  their  communities  of  this 
infamy.  They  did  not  obey,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Piedmontese  Chancellor,  Giovanni  di  Brayda,  and  other  courtiers, 
they  agreed  to  pay  Count  Amadeo  l^ve  hundred  florins  a  year,  for 
which  he  was  to  prevent  the  inquisitor  from  visiting  Val  Perosa, 
and  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  obeying  his  citations.  This 
was  too  much  to  endure,  and  Fra  Antonio  shook  the  dust  of  Pig- 
nerol from  his  feet  for  the  more  promising  chase  of  the  Cathari 
near  Turin,  iirst  denouncing  the  officials  of  \'al  Perosa  as  having 
incurred  excommunication  and  the  penaltien  of  contumacy,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  draw  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  Count 
Amadeo.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  better  success  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  his  Inquisition  the  confiscations  of  the 
people  of  Pragelato  condemned  by  the  Proven9al  inquisitor,  Fran- 
cois Borel.  By  a  special  privilege  of  Clement  VII.  the  latter's 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  some  of  the  Piedmontese  val- 
leys, and  though  FrA  Antonio  might  abandon  the  persons  of  the 
heretics  to  his  Franciscan  rival,  he  was  resolved,  if  he  oould,  to 
retain  their  property.  These  mishaps  of  FrA  Antonio  have  an  in- 
terest, not  only  as  a  rare  instance  of  ditficulties  thrown  into  the 
path  of  the  Inquisition,  but  aa  explaining  why  the  fierce  persecu- 
tions of  Borel  had  so  little  effect  in  diminishing  Waldensianism.* 


*  Proceaauft  contxa  VAldenses  (Arcbirio  Btorico  luliano,  1665,  No.  8S,  pp. 
18-52). 

There  ifl  some  confiuioD  u  to  the  dates  of  these  events  which  I  cannot  remove. 
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Pragelat<>,  however,  auffered  more  severely  in  1400  when,  about 
Christmas,  it  was  attucked  by  tin  armed  force  from  Sosa.  The  in- 
habitants who  escaped  death  or  capture  took  refuge  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  the  Val  San  Martino,  where  many  perished  from  ex- 
posure in  the  inclement  season ;  and  the  survivors,  on  returning 
after  the  doparturo  of  the  troops,  found  their  dwellings  disman- 
tled. This  cold-blooded  cruelty  shocked  even  Bonifacse  IX.,  who 
ordered  the  inquisitor  in  charge  of  the  foray  to  modei'ate  his  zeal 
in  future.* 

Vicente  Ferrer's  visit  of  1403  was  of  a  more  peaceful  nature, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  conversions  of  which  he  boasted  were 
more  permanent  than  those  which  liis  eloquence  effected  with  the 
Moors  and  Jews  of  his  native  land,  where  they  eagerly  clamored 
for  baptism  under  the  persuasion  of  massacre.t 

During  the  Great  Schism  persecution  slackene<l,  but  dready,  in 
1416,  fresh  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Waldenses.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  details  is  but  fragmentary  at  host,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  complete  history  of  the  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Inquisition,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  latter  was  at  least 
gpasmodically  active.  A  petition  addresse<l  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
by  the  lords  of  Lusema  recites  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
were  in  full  rel)ellion,  owing  to  rejx'ated  persecution ;  the  docu- 
ment is  without  date,  but  m\ist  Ije  ]M>storior  to  1417,  when  Sigis- 
mund  erected  the  count}'^  into  a  duchy.  Again,  we  know  that,  be- 
tween 1440  and  1450,  Fra  Bertrando  Piero,  vicar  of  the  inquisitor, 
in  one  raid  burned  at  Coni  twenty-two  relapsed  heretics,  and  con- 
fiscated their  property.    This  happens  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  me- 


Gregory  XI.,  in  his  letter  of  April  20,  1375,  to  Amadeo  VI.,  speaks  of  the  recent 
murder  at  "Briclicraaio"  of  the  in(|uisitor  Antonius  SalvianensU  (RaynaUl.  ann, 
1875,  No.  26).  According  to  the  records  of  Autonio  Secco,  Antonio  Pavo  da 
Savigliano  received  in  1384  the  abjuration  of  Lorenzo  Bandoria  (loc.  cit.  p.  23), 
and  hifi  murder  muRt  have  taken  place  the  8am«  year,  from  the  evidence  of  tlie 
son  of  one  of  his  murderera,Giov.  Gabriele  of  "  Bricherasio"  (lb.  p.  31).  Rorcngo 
places  the  martyrdom  of  Antonio  Puvo  in  1374,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  honored 
in  SaTigliano  with  a  local  cult  ba  one  of  the  blessed.  Another  Dominican,  Fri 
Bartolomeo  di  Cerrere  was  also  alain,  and  his  assistant  Ricardo  desperately 
•wounded,  but  the  date  is  not  certain  (Rorcngo,  Memorie  Hiatoriche,  p.  17). 

*  Chabrand,  Yuudois  et  Protestants  des  Alpea,  Grenoble,  1880,  p.  39. 

t  Raynald.  auu.  1408,  No.  24. — Melgarea  Marin,  Procedimientos  dela  Inquiai- 

I,  Madrid,  1880,  L  50. 
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moriai  addressed  in  1457  to  Calixtus  III.,  by  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  village  of  Bemez,  who  proceed  to  relate  that  after 
this  exploit  Fra  Bertrando  visited  their  town  in  company  with 
his  principal,  Fra  Ludovico  da  Soncino,  and  commenced  an  inqui- 
sition there,  but  abancioned  it,  to  the  scandal  of  the  people,  with- 
out concluding  the  trials.  Then  Felix  V.  (Amadeo  of  Savoy)  sent 
the  Abbot  of  San-Piero  of  Savigliano  to  complete  the  unfinished 
business,  who  acquitted  a  number  of  the  accused.  Then  recently 
there  had  come  a  new  inquisitor  who  took  up  the  cases  again  and 
molested  those  who  ba^l  been  discharged,  whereupon  they  peti- 
tioned the  pope  that  he  be  restrained  from  further  proceedings 
until  two  experts  in  theology  be  appointed  as  assessors  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mondovi  and  the  Abbot  of  Savighano.  The  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  request  shows  how  much  the  Inquisition  had  lost  of 
its  power  of  inspiring  awe,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  action  of 
Calixtus  in  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  the  inquisitor  to  as- 
sociate with  themselves  two  experts  and  proceed  with  the  cases. 
It  Indicates,  moreover,  that  little  rest  was  allowed  to  the  Waldenses. 
While  this  affair  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  Nicholas  V., 
in  1453,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Turin  and  Nice  and  to  the 
Inquisitor  Giacomo  di  Buronzo,  a  bull  reciting  that  Giacomo  had 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Lusema  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
fected with  heres3%  many  of  them  having  relai)sed  repeatedly. 
Unable  to  convert  thera,  he  had  placed  an  interdict  on  the  valley ; 
the  people  had  repented  and  begged  for  readmission  to  the  Church, 
wherefore  Nicholas  ordere  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  that 
penitents,  whether  relapsed  or  not,  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
all  their  civil  rights — a  degree  of  lenity  which  indicates  that  sterner 
measures  at  the  time  were  clearly  inexpe<lient.* 

In  1475  a  more  serious  war  of  extermination  was  commenced 
against  them  under  the  Duchess  Yolande,  Regent  of  Bavoy^,  in  con- 
junction with  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  Inquisition  in  Dau- 
phin^, By  an  edict  of  January  23, 1476,  all  the  officials  in  the  in- 
fected districts  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  ppdest4  of  Lusema  was  cited  to  appear  on  February  10, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in  refusing,  at  the  instance  of  the  In- 


•  Rorengo,  Mcmorie  Historiche,  pp.  18-20.  —  K  Comba,  Riviata  Orifltiana, 
Oiagno,  1883,  p.  204.— Ripolt  HI.  869. 
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^nsbur  AaxinA  di  Ai^tuLpauieiLte.  co  makB  proehiiisti0a  thftt  none 
«f  lifacr  •»ir7>£FGi  of  Gukoomo  i&  Baroaao  duwM  be  pennitted  to  ef- 
smtxer  ta  amoaat  tfaaui  one  ffloniu  and  that  all  aalea 
had.  hooL  made  by  than  wa«  tooL  for  thi^  had  idapsed, 
^mfettvnnng'  to  anigrate;  and  to  <&poae  of  thfflr  property, 
warn  IjeoaQj  ooofiacmted.  Lcwdb  XL  who  sti^^md  the  ^et- 
r^o^atf  ▼«  haveaeen*  aoanceEttBoniooBiT  in  hiBOwndcMnmionfly 
idl  aSflRft  tiuxzgii  in  the  matter  to  extend  protectuxi  oTer  the 
in  his  aster's  territixieH^  and  hia  word  had  power  sof- 
zo  dampen  the  aeal  of  the  dncheaB*  who  was  whollj  depen- 
:  OL  him  after  the  miafortones  of  Charka  the  Bold.  StztasIY. 
SBsek  Maadaliied  by  this.  He  had  sent  a  special  papal  oom- 
rjOKT  to  speed  the  holy  work,  and  he  wrote  preaBingly  to 
Lona.  ftwxming  that  the  royal  letters  ol  protection  moat  have 
been  «xm*pcitioa8ly  obtained.  He  instructed  the  Kahop  of  Turin 
1^  tPK  if  pomihle,  in  person  to  Loois  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
<xt«nuna£e  the  heretics,  who  dared  openly  to  {wopagate  their 
tioctrinea  and  make  conrerts,  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  scols.  The 
death  of  Looia,  in  l^^S.  deprived  the  Waldenses  of  their  protector, 
aaii  peTsecntion  recommenced.  An  order  of  Doke  Carlo  I^  in 
I-IM,  r»  Inqnire  into  the  Sciences  committed  by  the  people  of  An- 
gro^rna.  V'iUaro.  and  Bobbie  because  their  lords  endeavored  to  sop- 
pfftM  their  heresies,  shows  how  soon  and  how  bitteriy  the  stmg- 
jB^e  broke  oat  afresh.  The  heretics  scattered  throogh  the  towns 
of  Piedmont  were  mercilessly  dealt  with  by  the  inquisitors,  but 
those  who  inhabited  the  mountain  valleys  were  safe,  except  from 
aasaolt  by  overwhelming  forces.  In  April,  1^7,  Innocent  VIII. 
recites  how  the  inquisitor -generaL  Fra  EUasio  di  Monreale,  had 
gone  to  the  infected  district,  and  had  vainly  sought  by  earnest 
exhortations  to  induce  the  heretics  to  abandon  their  errors;  how 
they  had  contemptuously  defied  Ms  censures,  had  continued  open- 
ly to  preach  and  make  converts,  had  attacked  his  house,  slain  his 
familiar,  and  pillaged  his  goods.  More  strenuous  efforts  were  evi- 
dently requisite,  and  Innocent  appointeii  Alberto  de'  Capitanei, 
Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  as  papal  nuncio  and  commissioner  to 
Piedmont  and  Dauphine,  with  instructions  to  coerce  the  people 
to  receive  Fra  Blasio,  and  permit  the  free  exercise  of  his  oflBce,  and 
crush  the  heretics  like  venomous  serpents.  To  this  end  Al- 
to was  empoweriHi  to  preach  a  cnisaile  with  plenary  indnl- 


gences,  and  to  deprive  of  tlieir  office  and  dignities  all,  whetfier 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  refused  to  obey  his  cf>inniands.  From 
February  to  May,  1488,  he  duly  issued  his  citations  to  the  heretics, 
and  as  they  were  contumacious,  he  condemne*!  them  accordingly 
and  abandoned  them  in  mass  to  the  secular  arm.  Meanwhile  a 
force  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  crusaders  had  been  raised 
in  France  and  Piedmont,  which  advanced  in  four  columns  so  as 
to  block  every  avenue  of  escape.  The  slaughter  in  Yal  Txuise 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  Val  d'Angrogna  was  more  fort- 
unate, and  in  the  attack  upon  it  the  crusading  army  was  virtu- 
ally annihilated.  This  victory  earned  for  the  Waldenses  a  respite, 
and  in  1490  Carlo  I.  invited  thera  to  a  conference  at  Pignerol, 
where  he  granted  them  peace  and  confirmed  their  privileges.  In 
1498  they  were  visited  by  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas  Ger- 
manus,  envoys  of  the  Ujittas  J^ratnim  of  Bohemia.  Through  these 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bohemian  King  Ladishis  and  his 
nobles,  boasting  that  they  did  not  frequent  the  Catholic  churches, 
fiercely  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  priesthfxxl,  and  arguing  that 
the  benediction  of  such  men  was  rather  a  malediction.  Evidently 
the  spirit  of  the  persecuted  saints  ivas  unbroken,  and  it  was  soon 
after  put  to  the  teat  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  where  whole  villages 
were  found  to  consist  of  Waldenses.  Marguerite  de  Foix,  Mar- 
chioness of  Saluoes,  put  troops  at  the  command  of  the  Inquisitor 
Angelo  Ricciardino,  who  had  found  his  onlinary  machinery  baf- 
fled. The  villages  of  Pravillelm,  Beitoneto,  and  Oncino  were  raided ; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  succeetled  in  escaping  to  Lusema,  but 
some  were  captured,  and  five  were  sentenced  to  be  burned,  March 
24, 1510.  A  heavy  snow-storm  delayoii  the  execution,  and  during 
the  ensuing  night  the  prisoners  broke  jail  and  joined  their  com- 
rades. Tlie  inquisitor,  however,  was  not  to  be  balked  of  his  ex- 
hibition, and  replaced  the  fugitives  with  three  prisoners  to  whom 
he  had  pi-oiuised  pardon  in  consideration  of  the  fulness  of  their 
cfjnfessicjns,  and  who  were  duly  bume*!.  The  destnlod  villages 
were  confiscated  and  made  over  to  good  Catholics,  but  the  refugees 
at  intervals  descended  on  them,  slaying  and  spoiling  without 
mercy,  till  no  one  dared  to  dwell  there.  Finally  the  bigoted 
marchioness  yielded,  and  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  1512,  per- 
mitted the  exiles  to  return  and  dwell  in  peac«.  The  triumph  of 
toleration  thus  won  by  the  sword  was  but  local  and  temporary. 
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in  Savoy,  the  statutes  published  in  1513  contain  all  the  time 
honored  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  with  instruc- 
tions to  all  public  officials  t<^>  aid  in  every  way  the  Inquisition, 
whose  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  confiscations.  Con- 
tinued persecution  was  thus  provided  for,  nor  was  it  averteil  when, 
in  1530,  the  Waldenses  opene<l  negotiations  with  the  Protestants 
of  Switzerland,  resulting  in  their  final  incorporation  with  the  Cal- 
vinists.* 

These  incessant  ravages  naturally  let!  to  emigration  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  turned  itself  to  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia,  where  the  brethren  hiui  dwelt  in  comparative 
peace  for  nearly  two  centuries.  A  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Freyssinieres,  for  instance,  expatriated  themselves  and  set- 
tled in  the  valley  of  Volturara.  The  Inquisition  was  virtually 
extinct  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  heretics  had  earned  toleration  by  a  decent  reserve.  They 
attended  mass  occasionally,  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized 
by  the  priests,  and,  wloat  was  more  important,  they  paid  their 
tithes  with  exemplary  regularity — tithes  which  grew  satisfac- 
torily under  the  incessant  industry  of  the  God-fearing  husband- 
men. The  mountain  valleys  which  had  been  almost  a  desert  be- 
came smiling  with  corn-fields  and  pastures,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. The  nobles  on  whose  lan<ls  they  had  settled  under  formal 
agreements  gave  willing  protection  to  those  who  contributed  so 
greatly  U)  their  revenues.  When  the  independence  of  the  feuda- 
torie«  was  lost  under  the  growing  royal  j)ower  of  the  House  of 
Aragon,  the  heretics  sought  and  obtained,  in  1497,  from  King 
Frederic,  the  confirmation  by  the  crown  of  the  agreements  with 
the  nobles,  and  thus  felt  assured  of  continued  toleration.  They 
were  visited  every  two  3'ears  by  the  travelling  pastors,  or  Jmrbe^^ 
who  came  in  pairs,  an  elder,  knoMTi  as  the  re4jgitort\  and  a  younger, 
the  coatUaUyre,  journeying  with  some  pretence  of  iR^cupation,  find- 
ing in  every  city  the  secret  band  of  believers  whom  it  was  their 


•  Hahn,  Geachichte  dcr  Ketzer  im  Mittalalter,  11.  705.  —  Rorengo,  Memorie 
Hiatoriche,  pp.  aS-S.—Mftrtene  Ampl.  Coll.  II.  l.'5lO-tl.~Loger,  Hist  des  ^liflee 
Vaudoises,  II.  8-15,  26,  71.— Perrin,  Hiat.  des  Vaudois,  L.  11.  c.  4.  —  Filippo  de 
fioni,  op.  cit.  p.  71. — Comba,  Lea  Vaudois  d'ltuHe,  L  167,  175-8. —  Herzog,  Die 
romaa.  Waldenser,  p.  274.— MoQtet,  Hist.  Litt.  des  Vaudois,  pp.  15S-{t5.~D*AT- 
geutrt,  Coll.  Judic.  1. 1. 105-7. 
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missdon  to  comfort,  and  keep  ste-otlfast  in  the  faith,  and  from  whom 
they  made  coUectiona  which  they  reported  in  the  (Tcneral  Assem- 
bly or  Council,  l^tween  Pignerol  and  ('alahria  tiiey  counted 
twenty-five  da}*^'  journey  along  the  western  coast,  returning  by 
the  eastern  to  Venice.  Everywhere  they  met  friends  acquainted 
with  their  secret  passwords,  and  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  vigilance 
there  existed  thmughout  Italy  a  Bubtemmean  network  of  heresy 
disguised  under  outward  confomiitj.  In  141)7  the  envoys  from 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  Lucas  and  Thomas,  found  in  Rome  itself 
one  of  their  faith,  whom  they  bitterly  reproache<I  for  concealing 
his  belief.  In  Calabria,  in  1530,  it  was  estiraatetl  that  they  num- 
beretl  t<?n  thousand  souls,  in  Venetia,  six  thousiind.  The  fate  of 
these  poor  creatures,  after  generations  of  peaceful  existence  which 
might  well  seem  destined  to  be  perpetual,  belongs  to  a  period  be- 
yond our  present  limits,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  thus  prosper 
and  increase  shows  how  rusty  had  grown  the  machinery  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  how  incapable  had  become  its  officials.* 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  cui'sorily  such  indications  as 
have  reached  us  of  the  activity  and  condition  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  several  provinces  of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  In  Savoy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitter  contest  with  the 
Waldenses  kept  it  in  fair  working  condition,  while  it  was  gradually 
falling  into  desuetude  elsewhere,  although  in  Ix)mbardy  it  still,  for 
a  while,  maintained  its  terrors.  We  have  a  somewhat  vague  de- 
scription of  its  sleepless  vigilance  in  1318,  in  pursuing  certain  here- 
tics who  are  described  as  Lollards — whether  Begghards  or  Wal- 
denses does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  latter,  as  we  are  told  that 
when  conoealruent  became  impossible  the  men  escaped  to  Bohemia, 
leaving  some  women  with  children  at  the  breast,  whereu]X)n  the 
women  were  burned,  and  the  children  given  to  good  Catholics  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  faith.  In  1344  we  hear  of  a  great  popular 
excitement,  caused  by  the  belief  that  a  number  of  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  had  suffered  unjustly.  Matters  went  so  far  that  the 
Imperial  Vicar,  Lucchino  Visconti,  asked  Clement  VL  to  order  an 

•  Filippo  de  Boni,  op.  cit.  pp.  7ft-81.— Lombard,  Je&n-Louis  Poschale.  pp.  29- 
8S.— Perrin,  Hist  dea  Vaudois,  B.  n.  ch.  7.  10.— Cotnba,  Lft  Reforma,  L  26ft.— Ve- 
gezzi-Ruscalla,  Bivista  Con  tern  poranea,  1803. — Camerarii  Hiet,  Frat.  Orthodox, 
p.  130. 
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investigation,  which  was  duly  held,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
result.  It  was  possibly  the  feeling  thus  aroused  which  led,  in  134C, 
to  the  murder  in  the  Milanese  of  a  Franciscan  inquisitor  conspicu- 
ous for  his  persecuting  zeal.  The  perpetual  troubles  during  the 
century  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Visconti  cannot  but  have 
greatly  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  persecution.  In  the  col- 
lected statutes  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan  from  1343  to  1495  there  is 
no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Inquisition,  or  to  the  punishment  of 
heretics.  There  is,  however,  on  record  a  decree  of  138S  placing 
the  civil  officials  at  the  service  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  enforces 
the  conditions  of  the  Clementines,  which  require  episcopal  consent 
to  the  use  of  torture  and  harsh  prison,  and  to  the  final  sentence. 
It  moreover  threatens  inquisitore  with  punishment  for  using  their 
office  to  extort  money  or  gratify  malice ;  and  it  further  signifi- 
cantly commands  them  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  armed  fa- 
miliars, or  to  unnecessarily  miiltiply  their  officials.  How  the 
political  passions  of  the  time  hindered  the  functions  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  seen  in  the  ciise  of  Fra  Uhertino  di  Garleone,  a  hustling 
Franciscan,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lipari,  who,  about  136<),  was 
accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Piacenza.  He  at  once  pro- 
claimed that  his  Ghibellinism  was  the  motive  of  the  prosecution, 
and  aroused  the  factions  of  the  city  to  a  tumult,  under  cover  of 
which  he  escaped.* 

Inquisitors,  indeed,  continued  to  be  regularly  appointed,  and  to 
perform  such  of  their  functions  as  they  could,  but  the  dechne  in 
their  usefulness  is  sho^vn  by  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Maitin  V., 
in  1417,  before  leaving  Constance,  in  commissioning  the  Observan- 
tine  Franciscan,  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  as  a  special  inquisitor 
against  the  heretics  of  Mantua.  From  this  time,  in  fact,  when 
any  effective  effort  against  heresy  was  called  for,  the  regular 
machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  upon.  It  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  effete  for  all  the  purj)0Bes  for  which  it  had 
been  instituted,  and  special  appointments  were  necessary  of  men 
devoted  to  the  work,  such  as  Capistrano  and  his  friend  Giacomo 


•  Brwnond  in  RipoU  IL  189.  —  Raynald.  ann.  1344,  No.  9.  70.  —  Antiqna  Da- 
«un  Mediolani  Decreta,  Mediolam,  1064.  —  Albanesc,  Llnquisizinne  rcligiosa 
nella  Repubblica  di  Veoezia,  Veoezia,  1875,  p.  167.— Qiuseppe  Coseotino,  Axobi- 
vio  Storico  SicUiano,  1685,  p.  92. 
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della  Marca.  Just  as  the  inquisitorial  jarisdiction  bad  supersedt 
the  episcopal,  so  now  both  were  overslaughed  as  insufficient.  Thus, 
in  1457,  when  a  new  heresy  sprang  up  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo 
concerning  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Church  Mihtant,  infecting 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  including  suspicion  of  sorcery,  Calixtus 
III.  ordered  his  nuncio  in  those  parts,  Master  Bernardo  del  Bosco, 
to  seize  the  heretics  and  try  them,  with  even  more  than  the  privi- 
leges of  an  inquisitor,  for  he  was  empowered  to  proceed  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  without  appeal,  leaving  it  to  his  discre- 
tion whether  he  should  call  for  advice  upon  the  inquisitors  and 
episcopal  ordinaries.  Two  years  later,  in  the  case  of  Zanino  da 
Solcia,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  the  sentence  was  rendered 
by  the  Lombard  inquisitor,  Fra  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  but  the  exam- 
ination took  place  in  the  presence  of  Master  Bernardo  del  Bosco, 
who  moreover  received  the  abjui-ation  of  Zanino,  and  the  sentence 
was  sent  to  Pius  II.  and  was  modified  by  him.  The  diminution  of 
popular  respect  for  the  Inquisition  was  still  further  manifested  in 
1459,  by  the  doubts  publicly  expressed  of  the  validity  of  the  bulls 
of  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  authorizing  inquisitors  to 
preach  crusades  against  heretics  and  to  prosecute  for  heresy  all 
pei'sons  and  communities  impeding  them,  so  that  Calixtus  III.  was 
obhged  to  reissue  the  authorization.* 

A  curious  case  occurring  about  this  time  illustrates  the  grow- 
ing indifference  felt  in  Lombardy  for  the  Inquisition.  In  Milan, 
about  1440,  a  learned  mathematician,  named  Amadeo  de*  Landi, 
was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  inquisitors.  During  the  progress 
of  his  trial  he  was,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  reputation,  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic  by  sundry  friars  in  their  sermons,  and  among 
others  by  Bemanlino  of  Siena,  the  saintly  heml  of  the  Observan- 
tines.  The  Inquisition  pronounced  liiiu  u  goixl  CathoUc  and  dis- 
charged him,  but  those  who  had  slandered  him  ofifered  no  repara- 
tion. The  acquittal  by  the  Inquisition  ap|)arently  did  not  outweigh 
the  denunciations  of  Bernardino,  and  Amadeo  appealed  to  Euge- 
nius  rV,,  who  referred  the  matter  to  Giuseppe  di  Brippo,  with 
power  to  enforce  his  decision  with  censures.  Giuseppe  summoned 
the  detractors  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  on  their  failing  to 


•  RipoU  n.  S51 ;  UL  368— Wadding,  urn.  1402,  No.  14.— Hayoftld.  um.  1407, 
Ha  90;  ann.  1459,  No.  81. 


preeent  themselves  condemned  Bernardino  to  make  public  retrao 
tion  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Bernardino  paid  no  heed 
to  this,  and  on  his  death  in  1444,  when  immediate  efforts  were 
made  for  his  canonization,  Amadeo  raised  great  scandal  by  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  died  in  mortal  sin  as  an  excommunicate. 
This  gratilied  the  jealousy  of  the  conventual  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  spread  the  scandal  far 
and  wide.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Observantines  were  too  in- 
fluential for  such  an  assault  upon  their  revered  vicar-general  to  be 
successful ;  and  in  1447  they  obtained  from  Nicholas  V.  a  bull  in 
which  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  Giuseppe,  ordered  every 
record  of  them  to  be  destroyed,  imposed  silence  on  the  unlucky 
Amadeo,  declared  Bemadino  to  have  acted  righteously  through- 
out, and  forbade  all  clerks,  friars,  and  others  from  indulging  in 
farther  detraction  concerning  liim.  I  may  mid  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Conventuals  was  j)owerful  enougli  to  jx>st|>one  until  145f»  the 
canonization  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  humorous  incident  in  the 
struggle  may  be  worth  mention.  When  the  blessed  Tommaso  of 
Florence  died  at  Ricti  in  1447,  and  immediately  began  to  coms- 
cate  in  miracles,  Capistrano  hun'ied  thither  and  forbade  him  to  dis- 
play further  his  thaumaturgic  j>owers  until  Beiiiardino  should  be 
canonized — and  Tommaso  meekly  obeyed.* 

Yet,  shorn  as  the  Inquisition  bad  become  of  real  effectiveness 
for  its  avowed  functions,  the  office  continued  to  be  sought,  doubt- 
less because  it  confeiTed  a  certain  measure  of  importance,  and  pos- 
sibly because  it  afforded  opportunity  of  illicit  gains.  Inquisitors 
were  regularly  appointed,  and  the  custom  grew  up  in  Lombardy 
that  in  each  city  where  a  tribunal  existed  vacancies  were  filled  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prior  of  the  local  Dominican  convent  with 
the  assent  of  discreet  brethren,  whereupon  the  General  Master  of 
the  Order  issued  the  commission.  In  15{Hl  this  was  modified  by 
giving  the  Vicar-general  of  Lombardy  power  to  reject  or  ratify 
the  nomination.  The  subordinate  position  to  which  the  inquisi- 
torial office  had  fallen  is  illustrated  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth C/entury  by  Fra  Antonio  du  Brescia,  who  was  inquisitor  of 
his  native  place,  and  who  was  claimed  as  an  ornament  of  the  Do* 
minican  Order,  but  his  eulogist  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  his  perse- 
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eating  heretics,  while  praising  his  pulpit  labors  in  many  of  the 
Italian  cities.* 

In  Venice,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  nevei'  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  state  supervision  anil  interference.  In 
what  spirit  the  State  regarded  its  relations  with  the  Holy  Office  was 
exhibited  in  1356,  when  Fra  Michele  da  Pisa,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
viso,  imprisoned  some  Jewish  converts  who  had  apostatized.  This 
was  strictly  within  his  functions,  but  the  secular  officials  inter- 
posed, forbade  his  proceeding  to  try  his  prisoners,  seized  his  fa- 
miliars, and  tortured  them  on  the  charge  of  pilfering  the  property 
of  the  accused.  These  high-handed  measures  provoketl  the  liveliest 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Innocent  VL,  but  tlie  re]mblic  stood 
linn,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.  In  the  coiTespond- 
enoe  which  ensuetl,  moi'Ciiver,  there  are  allusi(in8  to  former  trou- 
bles which  show  that  this  wan  by  no  means  the  tii'st  time  tliat  Fra 
Michele's  labors  had  been  impede*!  by  the  secuhir  [X)wer.  Some- 
times, indeed^  the  Signoria  completely  iguort^l  the  Imjuisilion,  In 
1365  a  case  in  which  a  prisoner  hail  blasplicineii  the  Virgin  was 
brought  before  the  Great  Council,  which  ortlered  htm  to  be  tried 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Castello,  and  on  conviction  to  be 
banished,  thus  prescribing  the  punishment,  and  i^ecognizing  only 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction. f 

In  1373  Venice  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  a  special 
inquisitor,  Fra  Ludovico  da  San-Martino,  while  Fi-a  Niccolo  Mucio 
of  Venice  was  made  Inquisitor  of  Treviso.  This  led  to  some  de- 
bate about  their  partition  of  the  great  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
which  extended  from  the  province  of  Sjjalatro  to  that  of  Milan. 
The  Patriarchate  of  Grado  (which  was  not  transferred  to  Venice 
till  1451)  was  adjudged  to  Ludov^ico,  together  with  the  see  of  Jesol. 
This  latter  place,  thougli  close  to  Venice,  was  then,  we  are  told,  in 
ruins,  with  a  roofless  cathedral  serving  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
heretics,  who  there  felt  safe  from  persecution.  This  partition  did 
not  improve  the  position  of  the  inquisitor,  whose  importance  was 
reduced  to  a  minimam.    He  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  only  bs 

•  Ripoll  rV.  0,  103,  103, 168, 839.— Brev.  Hist.  Magist.  Ord.  Pradic.  (Martene 
CoU.  Ampl.  VL  898). 
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a  functionary  of  the  state  police.  In  1412  the  Great  Council 
orders  him,  April  17,  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance  of  divine 
service  by  a  Greek  priest  named  Michael,  whose  celebrations  at- 
tract great  crowds^  and  also  to  banish  him,  taking  care  to  so  man- 
age the  affair  that  the  interposition  of  the  council  may  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  a  month  later,  May  26,  the  onler  of  banishment  is 
revoked,  but  the  prohibition  of  celebration  is  maintainetl.  In  all 
his  proj)er  functions  the  inquisitor  was  overslaughed  and  disre- 
garded. In  1422  the  Council  of  Ten  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  some  Franciscans  charged  with  sacriiicing  to  demons  and 
other  abominable  practices,  and  a  month  hiter  they  sent  to  Martin 
v.,  requesting  powers  to  terminate  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  Mendicants.  When,  in  the  following  year, 
1423,  the  Senate  Avithdrew  the  pecuniary  provision  ivith  which  the 
State  had  always  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
marked  their  sense  of  its  inutility  and  their  indifference  to  its 
power.  This  may  jiossibly  have  led  to  the  reunion  of  the  districts 
of  Venice  and  Treviso,  for,  in  14?t*^  and  1434,  we  find  single  inquisi- 
tors appointed  to  both.  In  the  latter  year  the  lack  of  j>ower  of 
the  incumbent,  FH  Luca  Cioni,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
desired  to  proceed  against  Ruggieri  da  Bertona,  accused  of  heresy, 
he  was  forced  to  get  Eugenius  IV.  to  ortler  the  Bishop  of  Castello 
(Venice)  to  assist  him.  A  further  recognition  of  the  inetHciency 
of  the  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the  sending  of  Frd  Giovanni  da  Capis- 
trano  to  Venice  in  1437,  when  the  Jesuats  were  accused  of  heresy, 
and  he  acquitted  them,  and  again,  about  1450,  when  heretical  no- 
tions spread  there  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  he  suppressed.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  limitation 
imposed  in  1450  by  the  Council  of  Ten  on  the  number  of  armed 
familiars  whom  the  inquisitor  might  retain,  reducing  them  to 
four,  and  in  1451  increasing  them  to  twelve,  with  instructions  to 
the  police  to  see  that  they  were  really  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  Holy  Office.     In  so  large  and  populous  u  district  this  suffl- 


•  Wadding,  onn.  1873,  No.  15-16;  ann  1870,  No.  4-5;  auD.  1433,  No.  15; 
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oiently  shows  how  purely  nominal  were  the  functions  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  how  close  was  the  supervision  exercised  b}^  the 
State.  Yet  inquisitors  continued  to  bo  appointed,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  exercise  any  independent  jurisdiction  we  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  the  sorcerers  of  1521,  that  even  the  most  energetic 
interference  of  Leo  X.  oould  not  induce  the  Signoria  to  waive  its 
right  of  final  decision.* 

In  Mantua,  which  formed  part  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
we  hear,  in  1494,  of  an  inquisitor  who,  for  lack  of  heresies  to  sup- 
preBS,  assailed  the  manUt  dspwie,  or  public  pawning  establishments, 
and  all  who  favored  them.  These  institutions  were  founded  about 
this  period  as  a  charitable  work  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
poor  from  the  exactions  of  the  usurers  and  the  Jews.  Fra  Ber- 
nardino da  Feltre,  a  celebrated  Observantino  Franciscan,  made 
this  a  special  object  of  his  mission-work  in  the  Italian  cities,  and 
on  his  coming  to  Mantua  he  completely  silenced  his  adversaries. 
The  decline  of  visible  heresy  at  this  period,  in  fact,  is  illustrated 
in  the  very  diflFuse  account  which  Luke  Wadding  gives,  year  after 
year,  of  Bernardino's  triumphant  progress  throughout  Italy  to 
call  the  people  to  repentance,  when  cities  eagerly  disputed  with 
each  other  the  blessing  of  his  presence.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  attacks  by  him  on  heresy ;  had  tliere  been  any  to 
assail,  his  burning  zeal  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  enjoy  impu- 
mty.t 


4 


In  Tuscany  the  growing  insubordination  felt  towartls  the  In- 
quisition was  manifested  at  Siena,  in  1340,  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  checking  some  of  its  abuses.  Fra  Siraone  Filippo,  the  inquis- 
itor, complained  to  Benedict  XJL,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
null  and  void,  and  ordered  them  erased  from  the  statute  -  book. 
The  relations  between  the  Holy  Office  and  the  people  at  this  pe- 
riod, however,  are  more  signLficantiy  displayed  in  a  series  of  events 
occurring  at  Florence,  of  which  the  details  chance  to  have  been 


•  Arcbiv.  di  Venez.  Misti,  Cona.  X.  Vol  XIH.  p.  192 ;  Vol.  XIX.  p.  29.— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1465,  No.  97.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  617.— Albirio,  Ripoato  al  P.  Paolo 
Swpi.  pp.  64-70. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1494,  No.  6. — When  FrA  Bernardo  eodGftTored  to  establish 
a  mont  lU  pUU  at  Florence  the  moneyed  interests  were  strong  enough  to  drive 
biin  from  the  city  (Burlamaccbi,  Vita  di  Savonarola,  Bnluz.  et  Hansi  I.  567). 
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preserved.  In  Tnscany  tbe  triumph  of  orthodoxy  had  been  com- 
plete. A  sermon  of  Frii  Giordano  da  Rivalto,  in  1304,  asserts  that 
heresy  was  virtually  exteraiinated :  scarce  any  heretics  remained, 
and  they  were  in  strict  hiding.  This  is  confirmed  by  Villani,  who 
tells  us  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  were  no  heretics 
in  Florence.  This  is  doubtless  too  absolute  an  assertion,  but  the 
existence  of  a  few  scattered  Waldenses  and  Frnticelli  offered  scant 
excuse  for  such  an  establishment  b&  the  inquisitor  was  accustomed 
to  maintain.  In  1337  the  papal  nuncio,  Bertrand,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun,  took  the  incumbent  of  the  office  severely  to  task  for  the 
abuse  of  ap]x>inting  an  excessive  number  of  assistants,  and  ordered 
him  in  future  to  restrict  himself  to  four  counsellors  and  assessors, 
two  notaries,  two  jailers,  an*!  twelve  ministers  or  familiars.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  small  or  inexpensive  body  of  ofiFlcials ;  the  In- 
quisition's share  of  confiscations  from  the  few  poverty-stricken  her- 
etics who  could  occasionally  be  picked  up  evidently  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  such  a  corjw,  and  means,  either  fair  or  foul,  must  be 
found  to  render  the  income  of  the  office  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
thos«  who  depended  upon  it  for  their  fortunes.  How  this  was 
done,  on  the  one  hand  by  cheating  the  papal  camera,  and  on  the 
other  by  extorting  money  on  false  charges  of  heresy  and  by  seU- 
ing  to  bravoes  licenses  to  carrj'  arms,  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  former  device  was  one  which,  when  detected,  was  diffi- 
cult to  condone,  and  its  discovery  caused,  in  the  commencement 
of  1344,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  Florentine  Inquisition.  The 
repubUc  was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  names  to  the  Franciscan 
General  for  appointment,  and  sometimes  its  requests  were  re- 
spected. In  the  present  case  it  asked,  February  26,  that  the  Tus- 
can inquisitor,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Casale,  be  permitted  to  exercise 
his  functions  within  the  city,  hut  the  suggestion  was  unheeded, 
and  in  March  the  post  was  given  to  Fra  Piero  di  Aquila.* 

Frd  Piero  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der. But  two  months  earlier  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  were  highly  esteemed,  receiving,  in  1480,  the 


•  Prediche  di  Fr*  Giordano  da  Rivalto,  PirenTc,  1981,  I.  172.— Wadding, 
ann.  1340,  No.  11. — Archivio  di  Firensse,  Riformagioni,  Diplomatico,  27;  Clasae 
▼.  No.  139.  fol.  46,  54. 
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honor  of  an  edition  printed  at  Speier.  A  man  so  gifted  was 
warmly  welcometl,  and  the  republic  thanked  the  Franciscan  Gen- 
eral for  the  selection,  I  have  already  detailed  how  he  fell  into 
the  same  courses  as  his  i)redecessor  in  cheating  the  papal  camei-a, 
how  he  was  prosecuted  for  this,  and  for  what  tlie  rcpubhc  offi- 
cially denounced  as  '*  t^iorsumi  nefatifle^'  coiiimitteil  on  the  people, 
and  bow,  within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive, not  daring  to  stan<l  trial.  There  is  another  phase  of  his  ac- 
tivity, however,  wliich  is  worth  recounting  in  some  detail,  ns  it 
illustrates  perfectly  how  useful  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  curia  in  matters  wholly 
disconnected  \vith  the  purity  of  the  faith.* 

The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  while  visiting  various  courts  in 
the  capacity  of  papal  legate,  had  had  occasion  to  collect  large 
sums.  In  charity  to  him  we  may  iissume,  what  doubtless  was  the 
truth,  tliat  the  money  belonged  to  the  pope,  althougli  it  stood  in 
the  cardinal's  name  on  the  books  of  his  bankers,  the  great  Floi-en- 
tine  company  of  the  Acciajuoh.  In  receiving  it  the  members  of 
the  company  hatl  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  for  its 
repayment,  iigreeing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Authtors  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.  In  1343  there  was 
due  the  cardinal  some  twelve  thousand  fiorina,  wliieli  the  Accia- 
juoli  were  unable  to  pay.  A  conunercial  and  Unancial  crisis  lutd 
paralyzed  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city.  Its  bankers 
had  advanced  vast  sums  to  Edward  III.  of  England  and  to  Robert 
the  Good  of  Naples,  and  clamored  in  vain  for  repayment.  The 
Lombard  war  hiul  exhausted  the  public  treasury  and  the  whole 
communitj'  was  bankrupt.  Not  only  the  Acciajuoh,  but  the 
Bardi,  the  Peruzzi,  and  other  great  banking  -  houses  closed  their 
doors,  and  ruin  stared  the  Florentines  in  the  face.  There  was 
at  least  one  creditor,  however,  who  was  resolved  to  have  his 
money.f 

On  October  9, 1343,  Clement  VL  wrote  to  the  repubhc,  stat- 
ing the  claim  of  the  cardinal  and  ordering  the  Signoria  to  compel 


•  WftddiDg.  T  in.  App.  p.  3.  — Ughelli,  Italift  Sacra,  Ed.  1059,  11.1075.— 
AtcMy.  di  Firenze,  Riformag.  Classc  v.  No.  139,  fol.  55. 

t  Archiv.  di  Pirenzc,  Riformag.  Atti  Pubblici,  Lib.  xvx.  de*  Capitolori,  foL 
15.— VUUni  Chrou.  u.  138;  xii.  55,  58. 


the  Acciajuoli  to  pay  it.  Under  the  circumstances  this  was  clearly 
impossible,  but  juiigment  against  the  debtors  had  been  rendered 
by  the  auditors  of  the  papal  camera.  This  was  enough  to  bring 
the  affair  within  the  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  authority 
was  sent  to  the  inquisitor  to  execute  the  sentence,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secuLix  arm,  and,  if  necessary,  laying  an  interdict  on  the 
city.  The  matter  dragged  on  until,  November  23, 1345,  Frd  Piero 
appeared  before  the  Gonfaloniero  and  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  and 
summoned  them  to  imprison  the  debtors  until  payment,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict;  whereupon  the  magis- 
tmtes  re8[>onded  that,  out  of  reverence  for  the  pope  and  respect 
for  the  inquisitor  and  to  oblige  the  cardinal,  they  would  lend  the 
aid  of  the  secular  ann.  Still  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
although  such  assets  of  tlie  Acciajuoli  as  could  be  seized  were  de- 
livered to  Fra  Piero,  and  security  waa  given  for  the  balance,  he 
held  the  whole  community  i-esiwnsible  for  the  debt  of  a  few  of 
the  citizens.  The  discussion  became  angry,  and  when  the  inquis- 
itor, in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  republic,  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  arresting  Salvestro  Baroncelli,  a  member  of  the  bankrupt 
company,  as  he  was  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts, 
his  three  familiars  who  had  committed  the  offence  were,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  savage  statute,  punished  with  banishment  and  the 
loss  of  the  right  hand. 

All  this  did  not  extract  the  money  from  the  bankrupts,  and 
Fra  Piero  laid  the  cit}'  under  intenlict,  but  both  the  clergy  and 
people  refused  to  observe  it.  The  churches  renmined  ()j)en  and 
the  rites  of  religion  continued  to  be  celebrated,  leading  to  a  fresh 
senes  of  prosecutions  against  the  bishop  and  priests.  Inside  the 
walls  the  Florentines  might  disregard  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
but  a  commercial  community  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Her  citizens  and  their  goods  were 
scattered  in  every  tradeH?entre  in  Christendom,  and  were  virtuaUy 
outlawed  by  the  interdict.  This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
priors  when,  June  14,  1346,  they  humbled  their  pride  and  sent 
commissioners  to  Clement  authorized  to  bind  the  republic  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  Acciajuoli  to  the  cardinal,  not  exceeding  seven 
thousand  florins,  in  eight  months.  Their  submission  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and,  February  28, 1347,  the  \io\:>e  ordered  the  in 
terdiot  removed,  cautiously  providing,  however,  for  its  ipso  facto 
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renewal  in  case  the  obligation  for  six  thousand  six  hundred  florins 
was  not  met  at  maturity.* 

Meanwhile  another  scene  of  the  comedy  was  developing  itself. 
In  its  contest  with  Fra  Piero  the  republic  had  not  stood  solely  on 
the  defensive.  Piero,  papal  nuncio  at  Lucca,  who  had  in  charge 
the  prosecutions  against  the  inquisitors  for  embezzling  the  sums 
due  to  the  camera,  had  appointed  as  his  deputy  in  Florence,  Nic- 
col6,  Abbot  of  Santa  Maria,  who  proceeded  against  Fra  Piero  on 
that  charge,  to  which  the  Signoria  added  the  accusation,  sustained 
by  abundant  testimony,  of  extoKing  from  citizens  large  sums  of 
money  by  fraudulent  prosecutions  for  heresy.  By  March  16, 1346, 
the  Signoria  was  asking  the  appointment  of  Fra  Michele  di  Lapo 
as  his  successor.  Fra  Piero  was  a  fugitive,  and  refused  to  return 
and  stand  his  trial  when  legally  cited  and  tendered  a  safe-conduct. 
After  due  delay,  in  1347,  the  Abate  Niccolo,  being  armed  with 
papal  authority,  declared  him  in  default  and  contumacious,  and 
then  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him.  The  excommunication 
was  published  in  all  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  Fra  Piero  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  faithful  and  abandoned  to  Satan.  He  could 
afford  to  regard  all  this  with  calm  philosophy.  Uis  success  in  col- 
lecting the  cardinal's  money  entitled  him  to  reward,  and  the  (>ooty 
of  seven  thousand  florins  which  he  had  personally  carried  off  from 
Florence  as  the  results  of  his  two  years*  inquisitorial  cai'cer,  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  advantage.  While  Nicoolo  was  vainly  citing 
him,  he  was  promoted,  Feliruary  12,  1347,  to  the  episcopate  of 
6ant-Angeli  de^  Lombardi,  and  his  excommunication  was  answered, 
Jane  29,  1348,  by  his  translation  to  the  presumably  preferable  see 
of  Trivento.  All  that  the  Florentines  could  do  was  to  petition  re- 
peatedly that  in  future  inquisitors  should  be  selected  from  among 
their  own  citizens,  who  would  be  less  likely  than  strangers  to  be 
guilty  of  extortions  and  scandals.    Their  request  was  respected  at 


•  Archiv.  deUc  Rlformag.  Atti  PubbUci,  lib.  xn.  de'  Cftpitot&ri,  fol.  2d; 
Obese  v.  No.  129,  fol.  62  sqq. — Archiv.  Diptomatico  xxxvii.,  xxxvru.,  XL.,  xu^ 

Hit— VillAni,  XII.  58. 

The  amount  inToWcd  was  not  amall.  The  reventie  of  Florence  at  this  period 
was  only  three  hundred  thousand  flnrinB  (Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  ch.  36),  and  Flor- 
ence was  one  of  the  richest  states  in  Burnpe.  Villain  (xi.  92)  boaeta  that  France 
alone  enjoyed  a  larger  revenue;  that  of  Naples  was  less^  and  the  three  wore  the 
wealthiest  in  ChriBtend<im. 


least  in  1354,  when  a  Florentine,  Fr^  Bernardo  de'  Guastoni,  was 
appointed  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany.* 

This  was  not  likfily  to  be  efiFective,  and  the  Signoria  made  a 
more  promising  effort  at  solf-protection  by  passing  various  laws 
imitated  from  those  a<iopted  not  long  before  at  Perugia.  To  limit 
the  abuse  of  selling  Ucenses  to  bear  arms,  the  inquisitor,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  restricted  to  employing  six  armed  familiars.  More- 
over, it  was  decreed  that  no  citizen  coidd  be  arrested  without  the 
participation  of  the  podesti,  who  was  required  to  seize  all  per- 
sons designated  to  him  by  the  bishop — the  inquisitor  not  being 
alluded  to — which  would  seem  to  leave  small  opportunity  for  in- 
dependent action  by  the  latter,  especially  as  he  was  deprived  of 
liis  private  jail  and  was  ordered  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  public 
prison.  He  was  further  prohibited  from  Jnfticting  pecuniary  pun- 
ishments, and  all  whom  he  condemned  as  Iieretics  were  to  be 
burned.  This  was  revolutionary  in  a  high  degree,  and  did  not 
tend  to  harmonize  the  relations  between  the  republic  and  the  pa- 
pacy. The  desperate  quarrel  between  them  which  arose  in  1375 
was  caused  by  ix)Utical  questions,  but  it  was  embittei-ed  by  troubles 
arising  from  the  Inquisition,  especially  as  a  demand  made  by  In- 
nocent VI.,  in  1355,  for  a  revision  of  their  statutes  remained  un- 
bee<lt>d.  In  1372  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  Fri 
Toloineo  da  Siena,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany,  who  was  exceedingly 
unpoj>ular,  but  Gregory  XI.  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  him 
and  ordei-ed  him  to  be  protected  by  the  Vicar-genei'al,  Filippo, 
Bishop  of  Sabina.  Yet  the  pope  probably  yielded,  for  I  find  in 
1373  that  Fra  Piero  di  Ser  Lippo,  who  had  already  served  as  Tus- 
can inquisitor  in  1371,  ^vas  again  appointed  to  replace  a  certain 
Yrk  Andrea  di  Ricco.  With  some  intervals  FrA  Piero  served  until 
at  least  1384,  and  he  provwl  no  inoi-e  disposed  than  his  pre<leces- 
sors  to  yield  to  the  resistance  which  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition 
inevitably  provoked  in  the  free  Italian  cities.  Pistoia  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Florence  in  endeavoring  to  protect  its  cit- 
izens by  municipal  statutes,  and  in  1375  it  was  duly  placed  under 
interdict  and  its  citizens  were  excommunicated.    At  the  same  time 


*  Archiv.  delle  Biformag.  Classe  u.,  Distinzione  i.  No.  89;  Olasse  y.Vo. 
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FrA  Piero  complained  of  Florence  as  impeding  the  free  action  of  j 
the  Inquisition,  and  Gregory  at  once  ordered  the  Signoria  to  abro-j 
gate  the  obnoxious  statutes.  No  attention  was  paid  to  these  com- 
mands bj  Florence,  and  when  the  rupture  came  the  Florentine 
mob  expressed  its  feelings  by  destroying  the  inquisitorial  prison 
and  driving  the  inquisitor  from  the  city.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
in  the  disturbances  a  monk  named  Niccoli^  was  tortured  and  buried 
alive.  These  misdeeds,  although  denied  by  the  Signoria,  were  al- 
leged as  a  justification  of  the  terrible  bull  of  March  31,  1376,  ful- 
minated against  Florence  by  Gregory.  In  this  he  not  only  ex- 
communicated and  interdicted  the  city,  but  specially  outlawed  the 
citizens,  exposing  their  property  wherever  found  to  seizure,  and! 
their  persons  to  slavery.  This  shocking  abuse  was  the  direct  out-j 
growth  of  the  long  series  of  legislation  against  heresy,  and  was; 
sanctioned  by  the  public  law  of  the  period ;  everywhere  through- 
ant  Christendom  the  goods  of  Florentines  were  seized  nnd  the 
merchants  were  glad  to  beg  their  way  home,  stripj>ed  of  all  they 
possesseti.  Not  all  were  so  fortunate,  as  some  pious  monarchs, 
like  Edward  III.,  in  addition  reduced  them  to  servitude.  No  com- 
mercial communit}''  could  long  endure  a  contest  waged  after  this 
fashion,  and,  ns  before,  Florence  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  the 
peace  signe<i  July  28,  1378,  the  republic  agreetl  to  annul  all  laMs 
restricting  the  Inquisition  and  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  and  it  authorized  a  papal  commissioner  to  expunge  them 
from  the  statute-book.  The  Great  Schism,  however,  weakened  for 
a  time  the  aggressive  energy  of  the  papacy,  and  much  of  the  ob- 
noxious legislation  reappcfirs  in  the  revisetl  cotle  of  1415.* 

The  career  of  Tommasino  da  Foligno,  who  died  in  1377,  has 
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ahows  that  Fr&  Piero  di  Ser  Lippo,  at  that  time  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  waa  de- 
fendant in  an  action  brought  against  him  in  the  papal  curia  by  the  Dominican 
Pri  Simone  del  Pozzo.  Inquisitor  of  Naples,  in  which  Fril  Piero  acems  to  hare 
obtained  what  was  equiralcnt  to  a  nonsmt. 
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Interest  for  us,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  Inqaisi- 
tion  of  the  period,  but  also  from  the  curious  parallelism  which  it 
uffords  ^rith  that  of  Savonarola,  lie  was  one  of  the  prophets,  like 
8t.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  the  Friends  of 
God  in  the  Rhinelands,  who  woro  called  forth  by  the  untold  mis- 
eries then  afflicting  mankind.  A  tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  he  had 
practised  for  three  years  the  greatest  austerities  as  an  anchorite, 
when  God  summoned  him  forth  to  preach  repentance  to  the  war- 
ring factions  whose  savage  quarrels  filled  every  city  in  the  land 
with  wretchedness.  Like  the  other  contcmporar}'  prophets,  he 
spared  neither  clerk  nor  layman ;  and  his  bitter  animadversions 
at  Perugia  on  the  evil  life  of  Gerald,  Abbot  of  Marmoutiers,  papal 
vicar  for  the  States  of  the  Church,  may  perhaps  account  for  bis 
subsequent  rough  handling  by  the  Inquisition.  Gift-ed  with  mi- 
raculous power,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  wan- 
dered from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  the  wrath  of  God,  and  fore- 
telling misfortunes  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  were 
almost  sure  to  come  to  pass.  To  convince  the  incredulous  at 
Siena,  on  a  midsummer  day  he  pre<licted  a  frost  for  the  morrow. 
When  it  duly  came  he  was  accused  of  sorcery,  seized  b}^  the  In- 
quisition, and  tortured  nearly  to  death,  liut  he  was  discharged 
when  a  miracle  established  his  innocence  and  healed  the  wounds 
of  the  torture-chamber.  After  an  intermediate  pilgrimage  to  far- 
off  CompostoUa,  his  preaching  at  Florence  excited  so  much  antago- 
nism that  again  he  was  arrested  by  the  Intjuisition,  cast  mto  a  dun- 
geon, and  kept  three  days  without  food  or  drink,  to  be  finally 
discharged  as  insane.  After  his  death  at  Foligno,  iinsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  his  canonization,  and  he  long  re- 
mained an  object  of  local  veneration  and  worship.* 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  Inquisition  in  central  Italy 
subsided  into  the  same  unimportance  that  we  have  witnessed  else- 
where. The  effect  of  the  Great  Schism  in  reducing  the  res|iect 
felt  for  the  papa<;y  was  especially  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  papal  of- 
ficials lost  nearly  all  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  although  the 
Inquisition  at  Pisa,  when  it  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
the  council  held  there  in  1409,  took  its  revenge  on  a  man  named 
Andreani,  whom  it  burned  for  the  crime  of  habitually  and  publio- 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1377.  No.  4-33. 
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ly  ridiculing  it.  When  the  schism  was  healed  at  Constance,  nne 
of  the  earliest  effoits  of  Martin  V,  was  directed  against  the  Frati- 
celli,  whose  increase  in  the  Roman  province  he  especially  depre- 
cated. In  his  bull  on  the  subject,  November  14,  1418,  he  com- 
plained that  when  inquisitors  endeavored  to  exercise  their  oflBce 
against  the  heretics  the  latter  would  claim  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
temporal  lord  and  then  threaten  and  insult  their  persecutors,  so 
that  the  latter  were  afraid  to  perform  their  functions.  Martin's 
only  remedy  was  practically  to  supersede  the  inquisitors  by  special 
appointments,  and  this  naturally  sank  the  institution  to  a  deeper 
degradation.  Thus  in  1424,  when  there  were  three  Fraticelli  to 
be  tried  in  Florence,  Martin  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Frd  Leonardo,  a  Dominican  professor  of  theology.  Still  the  office 
of  inquisitor  continued  to  t>e  sought  and  appointments  to  be  made 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  from  motives  which  can  easily  be 
conjectured ;  but  of  activity  against  heresy  there  is  scarce  a  trace. 
How  imimportant  its  functions  had  become  in  Bologna  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1461  the  inquisitor,  Gabriele  of 
Barcelona,  wan  sent  to  Rome  by  liis  superiors  to  teach  theology  in 
the  convent  of  Minerva,  when  Pius  II.  authorized  him  to  appoint 
a  vicar  to  discharge  his  duties  during  his  absence.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  Bolognese  inquisitor,  Frd  Simone  da  Novara,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  named  Guizardo  da  Sas- 
suolo,  who  was  suspected  of  heresy.  So  completely  were  such 
proceedings  forgotten  that  he  felt  obhged  to  apply  for  instructions 
to  Paul  IL,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  capture,  ordered  him 
to  proceed  according  to  the  canons,  and  desired  the  episcopal  vicar 
to  cooperate.  Heretics  evidently  had  grown  scarce,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial functions  had  fallen  into  desuetude.* 

In  Rome,  when  there  really  was  a  heresiarch  to  condemn,  there 


*  Tamburini,  Storia  Qen.  dell'  InquisizioQe,  II.  483-6. — Raynald.  bub.  1418, 
No.  11— ArcbW.  di  Firenze,  Prov.  8.  Marin  Novellfl,  1434,  Ap.  24.— Wadding, 
aim.  1437,  No.  33;  ann.  143tj,  No.  26;  ann.  1439,  No.  57 ;  ann.  1440,  No.  36  ;  aon. 
1441,  No.  61 ;  ami.  1453,  No.  30;  aao.  1471,  No.  11 ;  ann.  1490,  No.  7.— RipoU 
VU.  89,  100. 

Fii  Qabriele,  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  in  the  same  year,  1461,  in  which  be 
waa  sent  to  Rome,  expended  twenty-three  lire  ten  sol.  in  having  a  copy  made  of 
Eymerich'a  Direetorium  Inquisitionu,—Dem&e,  Archiv  f&r  Litteratur-  etc.  188fi^ 
p.  144. 
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was  no  Inquisition  at  hand  to  perform  the  duty.  In  the  proceed- 
ings against  I.uther  there  ia  no  trac«  of  its  intervention.  The  bull 
Ectfurge  Domltu*^  June  15,  1520,  contains  no  allusion  to  his  doc- 
trines having  been  exaitdnod  by  it;  when  they  were  publicly  con- 
demned, June  12, 1521,  the  ceremony  Wiis  j>erformed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ascoli,  Auditor  of  the  Kot4i.and  Silvestro  Frierias,  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  while  the  sentence  which  consigned  his  etligy  and 
his  books  to  the  flames  was  pronounced  by  Fra  Cipriano,  professor 
in  the  College  of  Sacred  Theology.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous auto  defi  that  has  ever  been  celebrated,  but  the  Inquisi- 
tion can  boast  of  no  participation  in  it.* 


In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  Inquisition  dragged  on  a  moribund  exist- 
ence. Letters  of  King  Kobert  in  1334  and  1335  and  of  Joanna  I. 
in  1342  and  1343  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  a])pointed 
and  to  receive  the  royal  exequatur,  but  they  were  limited  to  mak- 
ing fifty  arrests  each,  and  pew>rd  of  these  was  required  to  be  entered 
in  the  royal  courts ;  they  had  no  jails,  and  the  i-oyal  olHcials  re- 
ceived their  prisoners  and  tortured  them  when  called  upon.  The 
Jews  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of  inquisitorial  activity,  and 
this  can  only  have  been  halting,  for  in  1344  Clement  VI.  orders 
his  legate  at  Naples,  Ayraorico,  Cardinal  of  S.  Maitino,  to  punish 
condignly  all  apostate  Jews,  as  though  there  were  no  Inquisition 
at  work  there.  Yet  in  1362  there  were  three  inquisitors  in  Na- 
ples^ Francesco  da  Messina,  Angelo  Cicerello  da  Mono]x>li,  and 
Ludovico  da  Napoli,  who  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  rebellious 
Lulgi  di  Durazzo.  Still,  when  efforts  were  to  be  maile  against  the 
FraticeUi,  Urlwin  V.,  in  1368,  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  K]>eciai 
inquisitor,  Fra  Simone  del  Pozzo,  to  Na])les.  Although  his  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  island  of  Sicily,  Gregory  XI.,  in  1372, 
when  informed  that  the  relics  of  the  Fraticelli  were  venerated 
there  as  those  of  saints,  ordered  the  prelates  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
as  though  he  had  no  inquisitor  to  call  upon.  Yet  Fra  Simone 
was  there  in  that  year,  and  had  a  theological  disputation  with  Frd 
Niccolo  di  Girgenti,  a  learned  Franciscan  who  had  been  provincial 
of  his  Order.  The  question  turned  upon  some  scholastic  subtle- 
ties respecting  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  each  dis- 


•  Paimmo  de  Orig.  Office  S.  Inq.  p.  118. 
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pntant  claimed  the  victory,  Simone  proceeded  to  settle  the  matter 
by  secretly  prosecuting^  his  antagonist  for  heresy.  Niccol6  got 
wind  of  this  and  at  once  appealed  to  Rome,  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  demanding  his  apontoli — an  appeal  which  Si- 
mone pronounced  frivolous.  The  revelations  made  by  Niccolo  as 
to  his  antagonists  present  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  although  Fra  Siraone*8  learn- 
ing and  ascetic  life  won  him  the  popular  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Catania,  becoming  an  important 
political  personage.  In  1373  Frederic  III.  issued  letters  to  all  the 
royal  officials  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  him  and  to  his 
familiars,  and  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  prisons  of  its  own.  In  1375  we  find  Gregory  apply- 
ing to  the  king  for  the  confiscations,  and  procuring  from  the  reve- 
nues of  Palermo  an  appropriation  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  to  be 
applied  to  the  extermination  of  heresy.  In  this  recrudescence  of 
persecution  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  victims. 
They  appealed  to  Frederic,  who  in  the  same  year,  1375,  issued  let- 
ters severely  blaming  the  inquisitors  and  ordering  that  in  future 
their  prisoners  should  be  confined  only  in  the  royal  jails;  that 
civil  judges  should  Eissist  in  their  decisions,  and  that  an  appeal 
should  lie  to  the  High  Court.  This  was  imposing  serious  limita- 
tions on  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  but  no  reclamation  against  it 
appears  to  have  been  made.  In  Naples,  letters  of  Charles  m.,  is- 
sued in  1382  to  Frd  Domenico  di  Astragola  and  Fra  Leonardo  di 
Napoli,  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed.  In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  seems  to  unite  Naples  with  SicOy  by  apjjointing  Frd 
Antonio  Traverso  di  Aversa  as  inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the 
Faro;  but  in  1391  another  brief  of  the  same  pope  alludes  to  the 
Inquisition  of  Sicily  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fra 
Francesco  da  Messina,  and  as  there  is  customarily  but  one  inquisi- 
tor there  he  fills  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Frd  Simone 
da  Amatore.  Frd  Simone  had  a  somewhat  stormy  career.  Al- 
ready, in  1392,  he  was  replaced  by  FrA  Giuliano  di  Mileto,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Cefalu,  but  seems  to  have  regained  his  position, 
for  in  1393  he  was  obliged  by  King  Martin  to  refund  moneys  ex- 
torted from  some  Jews  whom  he  had  prosecuted  for  holding  illicit 
relations  with  Christian  women,  and  was  told  not  to  interfere 
with  matters  beyond  his  jurisdiction.    Engaging  in  treafionable 
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intrigues,  he  was  driveD  from  the  island,  and  in  1397  we  find  him 
acting  as  papal  legate  and  provincial  in  Grermany.  In  1400  he 
obtained  his  pardon  from  King  Martin,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  Syracuse,  but  was  strictly  forbidden  from  exercising  the  offioe 
of  inquisitor.  Meanwhile,  in  1395,  we  hear  of  Guglielmo  di  Gir- 
genti  as  inquisitor,  and  in  1397,  of  Matteo  di  Catania,  a  sentence 
by  whom  in  that  year,  fining  a  Jew  and  his  wife  in  forty  ounces, 
was  confirmed  by  the  king,  showing  that  the  Inquisition  con- 
tinued to  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  power.  Fra  Matteo  was 
inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the  Faro,  for  a  royal  letter  of  1399  de- 
scribes him  as  such,  and  orders  ol)edience  rendered  to  his  vicar^ 
while  another  of  1403  shows  that  he  still  retained  the  position, 
A  poyal  decree  of  1402  specially  provides  for  Jews  an  appeal  to 
the  king  from  all  inquisitorial  sentences,  thus  continuing  what 
had  long  been  the  practice.  In  1415  royal  letters  confirming  the 
appointment  of  Fra  Antonio  de  Pontecorona,  others  of  1437  in 
favor  of  Frd  Benedetto  da  Perino,  and  of  1446,  in  favor  of  FrA 
Ajidrea  de  la  Pascena,  show  that  the  organization  was  maintained, 
but  all  sentences  were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  viceroy, 
who  submitted  them  to  a  royal  judge  before  they  were  valid. 
Thus,  in  1451,  King  Alfonso  confirmed  a  line  of  ten  thoiisand 
florins,  levied  upon  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  their  usuries 
and  other  offences.^ 

On  the  mainland  we  have  seen  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  In- 
qoisition  in  the  undisturbed  growth  of  the  Waldensian  communi- 
ties, and  the  complete  breaking-down  of  its  machinery  is  fairly 
illustrated  in  1427,  when  Joanna  II.  undertook  to  enforce  certain 
measures  against  the  Jews  of  her  kingdom.  Had  there  been  an 
effective  and  organized  Inquisition  she  would  have  required  no 
better  instrument  for  her  purpose ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
the  absence  of  this  that  led  her  to  call  in  the  indefatigable  perse- 
cutor, Fr4  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  to  whom  she  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  coerce  the  Jews  to  abandon  usury  and  to  wear  the  sign 
Tau,  as  provided  by  law.    He  was  empowered  to  decree  such  pun- 


•  M88.  Ohioccarello,  T.  vm.— lUynald.  uin.  1844,  No.  9;  ann.  13S8,  No.  tS; 
•DD.  1872,  No.  86;  ann.  1376,  No.  26  — Tocco,  Ajchivio  Storico  NapoUtAn.  Ann. 
xn.  (1887),  Paac.  1.  — RipoU  H  311,  324,  364.  — Guiseppo  Cosentino,  Archirio 
Storico  SiciUano,  1885,  pp.  74-6,  87.  — La  Uantia,  Deir  Inquisizione  in  Sicilia, 
.Tonno,  1886,  pp.  13-16. 
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ishmenta  as  be  mi^ht  deem  fit,  which  were  to  be  mercilessly  in- 
flicted by  all  judges  and  other  oflicials,  and  he  was  moreover  to 
constrain,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  the  Jews  to  surrender  to  him 
for  cancellation  all  letters  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
former  raonarohs.  Y'et  there  was  still  a  simulacrum  of  the  In- 
quisition maintained,  for  in  the  following  year,  1428,  we  find  Mar- 
tin V.  confirming  the  appointment  of  Frd  Niccolo  di  Camisio  aa 
Inquisitor  of  Benevento,  Bari,  and  the  Capitanata,* 

Whatever  vitality  the  Inquisition  retained  was  still  more  re- 
duced when,  in  1442,  the  House  of  Aragon  obtained  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Giannone  tells  us  that  the  Aragonese  princes  rarely  ad- 
mitted inquisitors,  and,  when  they  did  so,  required  minute  reports 
as  to  their  every  official  act,  never  permitting  anj*^  conviction  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  secular  magistrates,  followed  by  royal 
confirmation,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  case  in  Sicily. 
When,  in  1449,  Nicholas  V.  appointed  Fr^  Matteo  da  Reggio  as 
inquisitor  to  exterminate  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  said  to  be 
numerous  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  terms  employed  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  some  time  the  Inquisition  had  been  prac- 
tically extinct,  although  but  two  years  before  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission to  Frd  Giovanni  da.  Napoli,  and  although  subsequent  in- 
quisitors were  occasionally  appointed.f 

In  Sicily,  however,  in  1451,  the  Inquisition  obtained  fresh  vi- 
tality by  means  of  an  ingenious  device.  Frd  Enrico  Lugardi,  In- 
quisitor of  Palermo,  produced  a  most  impudent  forgery  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  and  eialxjrate  privilege  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1224,  ordering  all  his  Sicilian 
subjects  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  "inquisitoi-s  of  heretical 
pravity,"  and  stating  that,  as  it  was  unfitting  that  all  confisca- 
tions should  inure  to  the  royal  fisc  without  rewarding  the  inquisi- 
tors for  their  toils  and  perils,  the  confiscations  lienceforth  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Bsc,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Holy 
See ;  moreover,  aU  Jews  and  infidels  were  required  onoe  a  year 


•  WftddiDg  T.  m.  Regestft.  p.  392.— RipoU  H.  689. 

When,  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  issued  &  cruel  edict  subjecting  the  Jews  to  aeTer* 
diMbilitiee  and  humiliations,  Capistrano  was  likewise  appointed  coneervttor  to 
enforce  its  provisions  (Wadding,  ann.  1447,  No.  10). 

t  Qiannonc.  1st.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  xxxu.  c.  6. — Wadding,  ann.  1449,  No.  13, 
^UpoU  UL  940, 441, 501. 
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to  supply  inquisitors  and  their  attendants,  when  in  prosecution  of 
it^eir  duty,  with  all  necessaries  for  man  and  beast.  Tliough  the 
kudulent  character  of  this  document  was  conspicuous  on  its  face, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  bhiuder  in  the  regnal  year  of  its  date,  the  age 
was  not  a  critical  one ;  Frk  Enrico  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble 
in  inducing  King  Alonso  to  confirm  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
confirmed  again  in  1477  by  Ferdinand  and  l8al>ella.  The  privi- 
leges which  it  conferretl  were  substantiid,  and  gave  fresh  impor- 
tance to  the  Inquisition,  although  its  judgments  were  still  sub- 
jected to  revision  by  the  civil  power.  When,  in  1474,  famine  led 
Sixtus  IV.  to  request  of  the  Viceroy  Ximenes  the  shipment  of  a 
large  supply  of  corn  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  he  wrote  to  the  inquisi- 
tor, Fra  Salvo  di  Cassetta,  ordering  him  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  tlie  granting  of  the  favor.  The  inquisitor  at  that  time  was 
evidently  a  j>ersonuge  of  influence,  for  Fra  Salvo  in  fact  was  also 
confessor  of  the  Wceroy.  The  central  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
sat  in  Falenno,  and  there  were  three  commissioners  or  deputies  in 
charge  of  the  three  *'  valleys"  of  the  island.* 

Ferdinand  the  ('atliolic,  in  founding  the  New  Spanish  luquisi- 
ion,  obtained  for  his  grand  inquisitor  the  power  of  nominating 
[deputies  in  all  the  defwndencies  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  About 
1487  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Pefla  was  sent  to  Sicily  in  that  capacity, 
who  speedily  organized  the  Holy  Office  on  its  new  basis  through- 
out the  island;  and  in  1492  an  edict  of  banishment  was  issued 
Against  the  Jews,  who,  iis  of  old,  were  the  chief  objects  of  perse- 
^'Cation.  On  the  mainland  there  was  more  trouble.  When,  in  1503, 
Ferdinand  iUHjuired  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Great  Captain, 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  finding  the  people  excited  with  the  fear 
[that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  miglit  be  introduced,  made  a  solemn 
>oompact  that  no  inquisitors  should  be  sent  thither.  The  old  rules 
[were  kept  in  force ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  arrested  without  a 
jBpecial  royal  warrant,  and  no  inquisitor  could  exei-cise  any  funo- 
aouB  without  the  confirmation  of  his  commission  by  the  royal 


*  Paramo,  pp.  197-99. — RipoU  m.  610.— La  Mautia,  L'Inquisizioue  in  Bicilia, 
pp  16-18. 

Giuseppe  Cosentiiio  says  (Archivio  Storico  Siciliano,  1B85,  p.  78)  that  the 
coafirmation  in  1451  by  King  Alooso  of  the  diploma  of  Frederic  II.  is  not  to  be 
fouod  in  the  archives  of  Palermo,  but  that  the  royal  letters  of  1415  aUude  to  a 
prinlege  graoted  by  Frederic     Bee  also  La  Mautia,  pp.  tt-10, 13, 16, 
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representative.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1504,  Diego  Deza^  the 
Spanish  inquisitor-general,  sent  to  I^aples  an  inquisitor  and  a  re- 
ceiver of  confiscated  property,  with  royal  letters  ordering  them  to 
have  free  exercise  of  their  authority,  but  Gonsalvo,  who  knew  by 
how  slender  a  tenure  the  new  dynasty  held  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  seems  not  to  have  admitted  them.  Under  the  excuse  that 
the  Jews  and  New  Christians  expelled  from  Spain  found  refuge  in 
Naples,  the  attempt  was  again  made  in  1510,  and  Andres  Palacio 
was  sent  there  as  inquisitor,  but  the  populace  rose  in  arms  and 
made  demonstrations  so  threatening  that  even  Ferdinand's  fanati- 
cism was  forced  to  give  way.  The  movements  of  the  French  in 
the  north  of  Italy  were  disquieting,  the  loyalty  of  the  Neapolitans 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  inquisitor  was  withdrawn  with 
a  promise  that  no  further  effort  would  be  made  to  force  upon  the 
people  the  dreaded  tribunal.  Even  Julius  11.  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  and  assented  to  the  understanding.  The  Calabrian 
and  Apulian  Waldenses  thus  had  a  respite  until  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Italy  aroused  the  Church  to  renewed  efforts 
and  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  machinery  of  persecution.* 

*  Pino,  Sicilia  Sacra,  L  18S-6. — G.  CoseDtino,  loc.  cit.  p.  76. — CarusOf  Memorie 
Istoriche  di  Sidlia,  P.  n.  T.  i.  p.  92. — Giannone,  op.  cit  Lib.  zxzn.  c.  5.— Paramo, 
pp.  191-4.— Zurita,  Hist,  del  Bey  Hernando,  Lib.  y.  c  70 ;  Lib.  ix.  c.  36. — Mariana, 
Hist  de  Espafia,  Lib.  xxx.  c  1. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SLAVIC  CATHABI. 

"Whkn  Innocent  III.  found  himself  confronted  with  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  the  Catharan  heresy,  his  vigilant  activity  did  not 
confine  itself  to  Italy  and  Languedoc.  The  home  of  the  behef 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  among  the  Slavic  races.  Thence 
oame  the  missionaries  who  never  ceased  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
their  converts,  and  every  motive  of  piety  and  of  policy  led  him  to 
combat  the  error  at  its  source.  Thus  the  field  of  battle  stretched 
from  the  Balkans  to  the  Pyrenees  along  a  front  of  over  a  thou- 
sand miles»  and  the  result  might  have  been  doubtfiU  but  for  the 
concentration  of  moral  and  material  forces  resulting  from  the  cen- 
trali2ed  theocracy  founded  by  Hildebrand. 

The  contest  in  the  regions  south  of  Hungary  is  instructive  as 
an  LLluatration  of  the  unconquerable  persistence  of  Rome  in  con- 
ducting for  centuries  an  apparently  resultless  struggle,  imdeterred 
by  defeat,  taking  advantage  of  every  opening  for  a  renewal  of  the 
strife,  and  using  for  its  ends  the  ambition  of  monarchs  and  the 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  zealots.  A  condensed  review  of  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  such  a  contest  is  therefore  not  out  of  place, 
although  the  scene  of  action  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  Euro- 
pean life  to  have  decisive  influence  upon  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  belief,  excej)t  as  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  a  centre  of  orthodoxy  to  wliich  neophytes  could  be  sent. 

The  vast  regions  cast  of  the  Adriatic  scarce  paid  more  than  a 
nominal  spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome.  A  savage  and  turbulent 
population,  conquered  by  Hungary  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  always  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  was  Chris- 
tian in  little  more  than  name.  Such  Christianity  as  it  boasted, 
moreover,  was  not  Latin.  The  national  ritual  was  Slavic,  in  spite 
of  its  prohibition  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  Roman  observance 
was  detested,  from  its  foreign  origin,  as  the  badge  of  subjugation. 
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The  few  Latin  prelates  and  priests  and  monks  were  encamped 
amid  a  hostile  population  to  whom  they  were  strangers  in  lan- 
guage and  manners,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives  gave  them 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  moral  influence  that  might  disarm 
.national  and  i*ace  antipathies.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
■was  nothing  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Cathariam,  and  when  the  de- 
vastating wars  of  the  Hungarians  came  to  be  digniiied  as  crusades 
for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  heresy  might  well  claim  to  be 
identified  with  patriotism.  From  the  Danube  to  Macedonia,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  the  Catharan  Church  was  well 
organized,  divided  into  dioceses  with  their  bishops,  and  actively 
engaged  in  mission  work.  Its  most  flourishing  province  was  Bos- 
nia, where,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  counted  some  ten 
thousand  devoted  partisans.  Cuhn,  the  Ban  who  held  it  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,  was  a  Catharan,  and  so  were  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  Even  Catholic  prelates  were  suspected, 
not  without  cause,  of  leaning  secretly  to  the  heretic  belief.* 

The  oarlicst  interference  with  heresy  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  doubtless  un- 
der impulsion  from  Innocent,  drove  out  a  number  of  Cathari  from 
Trieste  and  Spalatro.  They  found  ready  refuge  in  Bosnia,  where 
Culin  welcomed  them.  Vulcan,  King  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  de- 
signs upon  Bosnia,  in  1199  represented  to  Innocent  the  deplorable 
prevalence  of  heresy  there,  and  suggested  that  Emeric,  King  of 
Hungary,  should  be  urged  to  expel  the  heretics.  Innocent  there- 
upon wrote  to  Emeric,  sending  him  the  severe  papal  decretal 
against  the  Patarins  of  Viterbo  as  a  guide  for  his  action,  and  or- 
dering him  to  cleanse  his  territories  of  heresy  and  to  confiscate  all 
heretical  property.  Culin  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative  by 
attacking  Hungar}%  but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  make  his 
peace  with  Rome  by  asserting  that  the  alleged  heretics  were  good 
Catholics.  He  sent  some  of  them,  with  two  of  his  prelates,  to  In- 
nocent for  examination*  and  asked  for  legates  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.  In  1202  the  pope  accordingly  ordered  his  chap- 
lain, Giovanni  da  Casemario,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  to 
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•  Schmidt,  Hifltoire  des  Catbarea,  1.154-9— Gregor.  PP.  VIL  Regiat.  vu.  11.— 
Batthyani  Legg.  Eccles.  Hang.  IX.  374,  389-90,415-17.— Rayoald.  aim.  1303,  No. 
22.— Innocent.  PP.  m.  Regeet.  n.  176. 


proceed  to  Bosnia,  where,  if  they  foiind  any  heretics,  inclnding  the 
Ban  himself,  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  rigor  of 
the  canons.  Giovanni  snccossfnily  accomplished  this  mission  in 
1203.  He  reported  to  Innocent  a  pledge  given  b}^  the  Cathari  to 
adopt  the  Latin  faith,  while,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
he  recommended  the  erection  of  three  or  four  additional  bishoprics 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ban,  which  were  ten  days'  journey  in  ex- 
tent and  which  yet  had  but  one  see,  of  which  the  incumbent  was 
dead.  At  the  same  time  King  Emeric  wrote  that  Giovanni  had 
brought  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  he  had  found  them 
converted  to  orthodoxy.  Culin's  son  had  likewise  presented  him- 
self, and  had  entered  into  bonds  of  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  for- 
feited in  case  he  should  hereafter  protect  heretics  within  his  do- 
minions. The  triumph  of  the  Church  s<?emwl  jissured,  especially 
when,  in  the  same  year,  Calo  Johannes,  the  Emperor  of  the  Bul- 
garians, applied  to  Innocent  to  have  cardinals  sent  to  crown  him, 
and  professed  himself  in  all  things  obedient  to  the  Holy  See.* 

All  such  hopes  proved  fallacious.  With  t!ic  development  of 
the  Albigensian  troubles  the  attention  of  Innocent  was  directed 
from  the  Slavs.  The  conversions  made  under  pressure  were  but 
temporary.  The  metroj>olitan  of  the  ])rovince,  Arringer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa,  filled  the  vacant  see  of  Bosnia  with  a  Catharan, 
and,  dying  himself  soon  after,  his  episcopal  city  became  a  nest  of 
heretics.  The  few  Catholic  priests  scattered  through  the  region 
abandoned  their  posts,  and  Catholicism  grew  virtuaLly  almost  ex- 
tinct. In  12*21  it  is  said  that  in  the  whole  of  Bosnia  Hiere  was  not 
a  single  orthodox  preacher  to  be  heard.  Equally  disheartening 
was  the  course  of  affairs  among  the  Bulgarians.  After  Calo  Jo- 
hannes had  been  crowned  by  a  legato  from  Rome,  his  quarrels 
with  the  Latin  Emperors  of  Constantinople  led  to  a  breach,  and 
in  the  wide  territories  under  his  dominion  the  Cathari  had  full 
liberty  of  conscience. f 

At  length  the  papal  attention  was  again  directed  to  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs.  In  1221  Honorius  III.  sent  bis  chaplain, 
Master  Aooncio,  as  legate  to  Hungary,  with  orders  to  arouse  the 
king  and  the  prelates  to  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  exterminate 


•  Iniioc.  PP.  in.  Utmost.  II.  176;  m.Z;  v.  108, 110;  vi.  140, 141,  142,  811 
t  Schmidt,!.  11213. 
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the  heretics  who  were  thus  openly  defiant.  On  his  way  the  leg- 
ate paused  at  Kagusa  to  su|)orintend  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
archbishop,  after  which  he  ortlered  all  Dabnatia  and  Croatia  to 
join  in  a  crusade,  but  no  one  followed  him,  and  he  went  alone  to 
Bosnia,  where  he  died  the  sarae  3^ear.  Better  results  were  promised 
by  the  ambition  of  UgoUn,  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  who  desired  to 
extend  his  province ;  he  proposed  to  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary  that 
he  would  lead  a  crusade  at  his  own  cost,  and  king  and  pope  prom- 
ised him  all  the  territories  which  he  should  clear  of  heretics,  but 
Ugolin  overrated  his  powers,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  sub- 
sidizing with  two  hundred  silver  marks  the  iniler  of  Syrmia,  Prince 
John,  son  of  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus. 
John  took  the  money  without  performing  his  promise,  though  re- 
minded of  it  by  HonoriuB  in  1^27.  Relieved  from  apprehension, 
the  Bosnians  deposed  their  Ban  Stephen  and  replaced  him  with  a 
Catharan,  Ninoslav,one  of  the  most  notable  personages  in  Bosnian 
history,  who  maintained  himself  from  1232  to  1250.* 

The  scale  at  length  seemed  to  turn  with  the  advent  on  the 
scene  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  full  of  the  in'epressible  enthusiiLsm, 
the  disregard  of  toil  and  baitlship,  and  the  tliirst  for  martyrdom 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  msiny  examples.  Behind  them 
now,  moreover,  was  Gregory  XL,  the  implacable  and  indefatigable 
persecutor  of  heresy,  who  urged  them  forwaitl  unceasingly.  The 
Dominicans  were  first  ujjon  the  ground.  As  early  us  1221  the 
Oi*der  formed  establishments  in  riuncjarv,  developing  its  proselyt- 
ing energy  from  that  centre,  and  thus  taking  the  heretics  in  flank. 
The  Dominican  legend  relates  that  the  Inquisition  was  founded  in 
Hungary  by  Friar  Jackzo  (St.  Hyacinth),  an  early  member  of  the 
Order,  who  died  in  1257,  and  that  it  could  soon  boast  of  two  mar- 
tyred inquisitors.  Friar  Niclu*las,  who  whk  Hayed  alive,  and  Friar 
John,  who  was  lapidated  bv  the  heretics.  In  1233  we  hear  of  the 
massacre  of  ninety  Dominican  missionaries  among  the  Cumans, 
and  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than  this  that  thirty -two 
were  drowned  by  the  Bosnian  heretics,  whom  they  were  seeking 
to  convert ;  but  Dominican  ardor  was  only  inflamed  by  such  inci- 


* 


-  Pottbaat  No.  6612,  6726,  6802.— Ranald,  ano.  1230,  No.  21.  — KlaiC,  6«- 
•chichte  BoameuB,  nach  dem  KroatUchen  vod  Ivan  v.  Bojnici^,  Leipzig,  18S5,  pp. 
89-91. 
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dents.  Preparations  were  made  for  systematic  work.  In  1232 
Gregory  ordered  his  legate  in  Hungary,  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Pales- 
trina,  to  convert  the  Bosnians.  King  Andreas  gave  the  Banate  to 
his  son  Coloman,  Duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  ordered  him 
to  assist.  Results  soon  followed.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bosnia 
was  himself  infected  with  heresy,  and  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  ignorantly  supposed  the  Cathari  to  be  ortho- 
dox. The  Archbishop  of  Ragusa  was  cognizant  of  this,  and  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  so  Giacopo  transferred  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa — 
a  transfer,  however,  which  was  for  the  present  inoperative.  More 
important  was  the  conversion  of  Ninoalav,  who  abandoned  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  in  order  to  avert  the  attacks  of  Coloman,  which 
were  rapidly  dismembering  his  territories.  He  was  effusively  wel- 
comed by  Gregory ;  he  gave  money  to  the  Dominicans  for  the 
building  of  a  cathedral ;  many  of  his  magnates  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  his  kinsman,  Uban  Prijesda,  handed  his  son  to  the  Domin- 
icans as  a  hostage  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  Gregory 
was  overjoyed  at  this  apparent  success.  In  1233  he  ordered  the 
boy  restored  to  his  father ;  he  took  Bosnia  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  and  ordered  Coloman  to  defend  Ninoslav 
from  the  attacks  of  disaffected  heretics;  he  deposwl  the  heretic 
bishop,  and  instructed  his  legate  to  divide  the  territory  into  two 
or  three  sees,  appointing  proper  incumbents.  The  latter  measure 
was  not  carried  out,  however,  and  a  German  Dominican,  John  of 
"Wildeshausen,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  Bosnia.* 

The  Legate  Giacopo  returned  to  Hungary  satisfied  that  the 
land  was  converted,  but  success  proved  fleeting.  Either  Ninoslav's 
conversion  was  feigned  or  he  was  unable  to  cjjntrol  his  heretic 
subjects,  for  in  the  next  year,  1234,  we  find  Gregory  complaining 
that  heresy  was  increasing  and  rendering  Bosnia  a  desert  of  the 
faith,  a  nest  of  dragons  and  a  home  of  ostriches.  In  conjunction 
with  Andreas  he  ordered  a  crusade,  and  Coloman  was  instructed 
to  attack  the  heretics.  The  Carthusian  Prior  of  St.  Bjirtholomew' 
was  sent  thither  to  preach  it  with  Holy  Land  indulgences,  and  by 
the  end  of  1234  Coloman  laid  Bosnia  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 


*  UoDteiro^  Historia  da  3acrs  Inquisiyao  P.  i.  Lit.  1,  c.  59. — Panimo,  p.  111. — 
Baynald.  aim.  1257,  No.  13.  —  Hist.  Ord.  Prsdic.  c.  8.  (Marteue  Ampl  Coll.  VL 
888>— RlpoU  1. 70.— Klaic,  pp.  9Z-A. 
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Ninoslav  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Cathari,  and  the 
struggle  was  bloody  and  prolonged.  The  Legate  Giacopo  induced 
Bela  IV.  to  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  all  heretics  from  every  land 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  Franciscans  hastened  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  good  work.  They  commenced  with  the  city  of  Zara,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Zara,  in  stead  of  second  i  ng  thei  r  hibors,  impeded  theni^ 
which  earned  for  him  the  emphatic  rebuke  of  Gregory.  Indeed, 
from  the  account  which  Yvo  of  Narbonne  gives  about  this  time 
of  the  Cathari  of  the  maritime  districts,  they  could  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  those  proceedings.* 

In  1235  the  crusaders  were  unlucky.  Bishop  »Iohn  lost  all  hope 
of  recovering  his  see  and  asked  Gregory  to  nrliev*^  him  of  it,  as 
the  labors  of  war  were  too  severe  for  him  ;  but  Gregory  reproved 
his  faintheartedness,  telling  him  that  if  he  disliked  war  the  love 
of  God  should  urge  him  on.f  In  1236  the  iispect  of  affairs  im- 
proved, probably  because  Bela  IV.  ha<i  replaced  Andrejis  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  because  the  crusiuiers  were  energetical- 
ly aided  by  Sebislav,  Duke  of  Usora,  the  son  of  the  former  Ban 
Stephen,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  succession.  He  was  rewarded 
by  Gregory  calhng  him  a  hly  among  thorns  and  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  orthodoxy  among  the  Bosnian  chiefs,  who  were  all 
heretics.  At  Ifist,  In  1237,  Coloman  triumphed,  but  heresy  was 
not  eradicated,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  through  the  following  years. 
In  fiilfilment  of  his  request,  Gregory  ordered  the  consecration  of 
the  Dominican  Ponsa  as  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  and  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Ponsa  as  legate  for  three  years  in  order  that  he  might 
exterminate  the  remnant  of  heresy.  It  must  have  been  a  tolerably 
large  remnant,  for  in  the  siime  breath  he  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  See  to  nU  who  would  take  the  cross  to  extirpate  it. 
In  1239  the  I^ntvincial  Prior  of  Hungary  was  ordered  to  send  to 
the  heretic  districts  a  number  of  friars,  powerful  in  speech  and  ao- 

•  Epiut.  8«c.  Xin.  T.  L  No.  574,  601.  — Ripol!  I.  70.  -  Potthart  No.  9736» 
e78a-8,  10019.  10052.— Klaid,  p.  96.— Batthyani  Legg.  Eccic*.  Hung.  L  366.— 
Matt.  Paris  ann.  1243  (Ed.  1644,  pp.  412-13). 

t  Bishop  John  succeeded  iu  resig^ng  his  bishopric,  and  became  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  hia  Order.  A  coatemporary,  who  knew  him  personally,  describes  him  ss 
a  man  of  apostolic  virtue,  who  distributed  in  alms  the  revenue  of  his  see,  amount- 
ing to  8000  marks,  and  performed  his  joameys  on  foot,  with  an  a«8  to  carry  his 
books  and  vestments.  After  bis  death  at  Strassburg  be  shone  in  miracles.— Tho- 
rns CoDtimprat  Honum  universale  Lib.  ii.  c  66. 
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tion,  to  consummate  the  work.  Ponsa,  though  bishop  and  legate/ 
had  no  revenues  and  no  resources,  so  Gregory  ordered  paid  over 
to  him  the  moneys  collected  from  crusaders  in  redemption  of  vows, 
and  the  sura  which  Ninoslav,  during  his  interval  of  orthodoxy,  had 
given  to  found  a  cathedral.  By  the  end  of  1239  heresy  seemed  to 
be  exterminated,  but  scarce  luid  Coloman  and  his  orusaders  left 
the  land  when  his  work  was  undone  and  heresy  was  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  In  124^  Ninoslav  appears  again  as  Ban,  visiting  Ragusa 
with  a  splendid  retinue  to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  trade  and  alli- 
ance. King  Bcla's  energies,  in  fact,  were  just  then  turned  in  an- 
other direction,  for  Assan,  the  Bulgarian  prince,  hml  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks ;  his  people  therefore  were  denounced  as  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  and  Bela  was  stimulated  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade against  him,  for  which,  as  usual,  Holy  Land  indulgences  were 
promised.  It  was  hard  to  make  head  at  once  against  so  many 
enemies  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  confusion  the  f  Jathari  of  Bosnia 
had  a  respite.  StiQ  more  important  for  them  as  a  preventive  of 
persecution  was  the  Tartar  invasion  which,  in  1241,  reduced  Hun- 
gary to  a  desert.  In  the  bloody  day  of  Flusse  Sajo  the  Hungarian 
army  was  destroyed,  Bela  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  Colo- 
man  was  slain.  The  respite  was  but  temporary,  however,  for  in 
1244  Bela  again  overran  Bosnia.  Ninoslav  made  his  peace  and 
the  heretics  were  persecuted,  until  1246,  when  Hungary  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Austria,  and  promptly  they  rose  again  with 
Ninoslav  at  their  head.* 

All  these  endeavors  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity  had 
not  been  made  without  bloodshed.  We  have  few  details  of  these 
obscure  struggles  in  a  land  little  removed  from  barbarism,  but 
there  is  one  document  extant  which  shows  that  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  with  all  their  horrors,  had  been  repeated  to  no  purpose. 
In  1247  Innocent  IV.,  in  making  over  the  see  of  Bosnia  to  the 
^.rchbishop  of  Kalocsa,  alludes  to  the  labors  perfomied  by  him 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  effort  to  redeem  it  from  heresy.  They 
had  meritoriously  devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  land ;  they 
had  carried  away  into  captivity  many  thousands  of  heretics,  with 
great  effusion  of  blood,  and  no  httle  slaughter  of  their  own  men 
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and  waste  of  their  substance.  In  spite  of  these  sacrifices,  as  the 
churches  and  cafitles  which  they  had  built  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  siege,  the  land  could  not  be  retaine<l  in  the  faith ;  it  had 
wholly  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  its  volun- 
tary redemption.  The  church  of  Kalocsa  ha<i  been  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  it  was  now  rewarded  by  placing  the  recalcitrant 
region  under  its  jurisdictic^n,  in  the  exjiectation  that  some  future 
crusade  might  be  more  fortunate.  Innocent  IV.  had,  a  few  months 
earlier,  ordered  Bela  to  undertake  a  decisive  struggle  with  the 
Cathari,  but  Ninoslav  ap}>ealed  to  him,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  since  his  conversion  a  faithful  son  of  the  Chorch,  and  had 
only  accepted  the  aid  of  the  lieretics  because  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  tlie  Banate.  Moved  by  this,  Inno- 
cent instructed  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  to  abstain  from  further 
persecution.  Tie  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  faith  and  ac- 
tions of  Ninoslav,  and  gave  permission  to  use  the  Glagolitic  writ- 
ing and  the  Slavic  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  Catholic  service, 
recognizing  that  this  would  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith.  Ninoslav's  last  years  were  peaceful,  but  after 
his  death,  about  1250,  there  were  civil  wars  stimulated  by  the  an- 
tagonism between  Catharan  and  Catholic.  He  was  succeciled  by 
Prijesda,  who  had  remained  Catholic  since  his  conversion  in  1233. 
Under  pretence  of  supporting  Prijesda,  Bela  intervened,  and  by 
1254  he  had  again  reduced  Bosnia  to  subjection,  leading,  doubtless, 
to  active  persecution  of  heresy,  although  the  transfer  of  the  see 
of  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Rainerio  Saccone  gives  us  his  com- 
putation of  the  Perfects  in  many  of  the  Catharan  churches.  In 
Constantinople  there  were  two  churches,  a  Latm  and  a  Greek,  the 
former  comprising  fifty  Perfects.  The  latter,  together  with  those 
of  Bulgaria^  Koumania,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  he  estimates  at 
about  tive  hundred.  This  would  indiaite  a  very  large  number  of 
believers,  and  shows  how  unfruitful  had  been  the  labors  and  the 
wars  which  had  continued  for  more  than  a  generation.  In  fact, 
although  Bela's  long  reign  lasted  until  1270,  he  failed  utterly  in 
kis  efforts  to  extirpate  heresy.    On  the  contrary',  the  Cathari  grew 
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ever  stronger  and  the  Church  sank  lower  and  lower.  Even  the 
Bosnian  bishops  dared  no  longer  to  remain  in  their  see,  but  re- 
sided in  Djakovar.  So  little  reverence  was  there  felt  in  those  re- 
gions for  the  Holy  See  that  so  near  as  Trieste,  when,  in  1264,  two 
Dominicans  commissioned  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the  Turks 
endeavored  to  perform  their  duty,  the  dean  and  canons  hustled 
them  violently  out  of  the  church,  and  would  not  even  allow  theii^| 
to  address  the  crowd  in  the  public  square-,  while  the  archdeacon 
publicly  declared  that  any  one  who  listened  to  them  was  exooi 
municate.'* 

Things  grew  worse  with  the  accession,  in  1272,  of  Bela's 
son,  Ladislas  IV.,  known  as  the  Cuman,  from  his  mother  £lizabeth7 
a  member  of  that  pagan  tribe.  Ladislas  lived  with  the  Cumans 
and  shared  their  religion  until  his  contempt  for  the  Holy  S^H 
manifested  itself  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  The  papal  le^t^^ 
Filippo,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  had  called  a  council  to  meet  at  Buda, 
when  Ladislas  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  city  not  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  any  prelates,  or  the  supplying  of  any  food  to  the 
legate,  who  was  thus  forced  to  depart  ignominiously.  This  called 
down  u]x>n  him  the  anger  of  E-odolph  of  Hapsburg  and  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  he  was  fain,  in  1280,  to  make  reparation,  not  only  by 
a  humble  apology  and  a  grant  of  one  hundred  marks  per  annum 
for  the  founding  of  a  hospital,  but  by  adopting  and  publishing  as 
the  law  of  the  land  all  the  papal  statutes  against  heresy,  and  swear- 
ing to  enforce  them  vigorously,  while  his  mother  Elizabeth  did 
the  same  as  Duchess  of  Bosnia.  Something  was  gained  by  this, 
and  still  more,  when,  in  1282,  Ladislas  apjx)inted  as  ruler  of  Bosnia 
his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Dragutin,  the  exiled  King  of  Servia. 
The  latter,  although  a  Greek,  pei'sccuted  the  Cathari ;  and  when, 
al>out  1290,  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  his  zeal  increased. 
He  sent  to  Rome  Marino,  Bishop  of  Antivari,  to  report  the  pre- 
dominance of  heresy  and  to  ask  for  aid.  Nicholas  IV.  promptly 
responded  by  commissioning  a  legate  to  Andreas  III.,  the  new 
King  of  Hungary,  to  preach  a  crusade,  and  the  Emperor  Bodolph 
was  ordered  to  assist,  but  the  effort  was  bootless.  Equally  vain 
was  his  command  to  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Slavonia  to  sel 
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two  friars  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  send  them  to  Bosnia 
to  extirpate  heresy.  TJie  request  at  the  same  time  made  to  kStephen 
to  support  them  with  the  secular  arm  shows  that  the  missionaries 
were  in  fact  inquisitors.  Unluckily,  Nicholas  in  his  zeal  also  em- 
ployed Dominicans  in  the  business.  Inspired  by  the  traditional 
hatred  between  the  Orders,  the  inquisitors,  or  missionaries^  em- 
ployed all  their  energies  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  be- 
came objects  of  ridicule  instead  of  terror  to  the  heretics.* 

In  1298  Boniface  VIII.  undertook  finally  to  organize  the  In- 
quisition in  the  Franciscan  province  of  Slavonia,  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  south  of  Hungary,  from  the  Danube  to  Macedonia. 
The  provincial  minister  was  oi-dered  to  appoint  two  friaix  as  in- 
quisitors for  this  immense  region,  and  was  intrusted  as  usual  with 
the  power  of  removing  and  replacing  them.  This  slender  organi- 
zation he  endeavored  to  supplement  by  ordering  the  Archbishop 
of  Kalocsa  to  preach  a  crusade,  but  there  was  no  response,  and  the 
projx)sed  Inquisition  effected  nothing.  When  Stephen  Dragutin 
died^  in  1314;,  Bosnia  was  conquered  by  Mladen  Subic,  son  of  the 
Ban  of  Croatia,  under  whom  it  was  virtually  independent  of  Hun- 
gary. Mladen  made  some  show  of  persecuting  heresy  —  at  least 
when  he  had  a  request  to  make  at  Avignon — but  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects  were  Cathari,  whose  support  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  made  no  serious  effort. 
In  1319  John  XXII.  describes  the  condition  of  Bosnia  as  deplora- 
ble. There  were  no  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  no  reverence  for  the 
sacraments ;  communion  was  not  administered,  and  in  many  places 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  not  even  known  or  understood.  When 
such  a  pontiff  as  John  felt  obliged  to  appeal  to  Mladen  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  reproach,  it  shows  that  he  had  no  means  of  ef- 
fective coercion  at  hand.f 

Mladen  was  overthrown  by  Stephen  Kostromanic,  and  when 
he  fled  to  Hungary,  Charles  Robert  cast  him  in  prison,  leaving  un- 
disturbed possession  to  Stephen,  who  styled  himself  Ban  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Stephen,  in  1322,  seems  to  have  abandoned  Catholi- 
cism, joining  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Cathari,  but  in  spite  of  this 
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affairs  commenced  to  look  more  favorable.  Hungary  began  to 
emerge  from  the  (iisorders  and  disasters  which  ha<l  so  long  crippled 
it,  and  King  Charles  Robert  was  incliiie<l  to  listen  to  exhortations 
as  to  his  duty  towards  the  Bosnian  heretics.  In  1323,  therefore, 
John  XXII.  made  another  attempt,  sending  Fra  Fabiano  thither 
and  ordering  Charles  Robert  and  Stephen  to  give  him  effective 
support.  The  latter  was  obdurate,  though  the  former  seems  to 
have  manifested  some  zeal,  if  one  may  believe  the  praises  bestowed 
on  him  in  1327  by  John.  Fabiano  was  indefatigable,  but  his  duty 
proved  no  easy  one.  At  the  very  outset  he  met  with  unexpected 
resistance  in  a  city  so  near  at  hand  as  Trieste.  When  he  endeav- 
ored there  to  enforce  the  decrees  against  heresy,  and  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  bells  were  rung,  a  mob  was  as- 
sembled, he  was  dragged  from  the  pulpit  and  beaten,  the  leaders 
in  the  disturbance  being  two  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  Michele  da 
Fadua,  and  Raimondo  da  Cremona,  who  were  promptly  ordered 
by  the  pope  to  be  prosecuted  as  susi>ect8  of  heresy.  Hardly  had 
he  settled  this  question  when  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  rival  Dominicans,  whom  he  found  to  be  poaching  on  his 
preserves.  A  zealous  Dominican,  Matteo  of  Agram,  by  suppress- 
ing the  fact  that  Slavonia  was  Franciscan  territory,  had  obtained 
from  John  letters  authorizing  the  Dominican  provincial  to  appoint 
inquisitors,  oommisaioned  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  in- 
dulgences, and  these  inquisitors  had  been  urgently  recommended 
by  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  other  potentates.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Orders  could  co-operate  in  harmony,  and  Fa- 
biano made  haste  to  represent  to  John  the  trap  into  which  he  had 
been  led.  The  po{>e  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  controversy 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Franciscans  over  the  question  of  pov- 
erty, and  it  was  impolitic  to  give  just  grounils  of  complaint  to 
those  who  remained  faithful ;  he  therefore  promptly  recalled  the 
letters  given  to  the  Dominicans,  and  scolded  them  roundly  for  de- 
ceiving him.  Even  yet  it  seeme<l  im]x>ssible  for  Fabiano  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  borders  of  his  district,  or  to  work  without  im- 
pediment, for  in  1329  he  was  occupied  with  prosecuting  for  heresy 
the  Abbot  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiani  of  Zara  and  one  of  his 
monks,  when  John,  the  Archbishop  of  Zara.  intervened  forcibly 
and  stopped  the  proceedings.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  Fabiano's 
way  must  have  been  great,  for  he  felt  compelled  to  visit  Avignon 
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for  thdr  removal,  but  his  usual  ill-luck  accompanied  him.  The 
contest  between  the  pajMicy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Visoonti  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  other,  rendere<i  parts  of  Tx)mbardy  unsiife 
for  papalists,  and  a  son  of  Belial  named  Franceschino  da  Pavia  had 
no  scruple  in  laying  hands  on  the  inquisitor  and  despoiling  him  of 
his  horses,  books,  and  papers.  During  all  this  time  the  Inquisition 
must  have  been  at  a  standstill,  but  at  last  Fabiano  overcame  all 
obstacles.  In  1330  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  action;  Charles 
Robert  and  Stephen  lent  him  their  assistance,  and  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  Cathari  commenced  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
by  the  methods  which  we  have  seen  so  successful  elsewhere.  The 
oondition  of  the  Bosnian  Church  may  be  guessed  from  the  fear 
felt  by  John  XXII.  that  the  bishops  would  be  heretics,  Iea4!ing 
him,  in  1331,  to  reserve  their  appointment  to  the  Holy  See.  Yet 
on  the  death  of  Bisliop  Peter,  in  1334,  the  chapter  elected  a  suc- 
cessor, and  Charles  Robert  endeavored  to  force  a  layman  on  the 
Church,  causing  a  disgraceful  qujirrel  which  was  not  settled  until 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1336,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the 
chapter.* 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Slavs  at  this  period  is  indicated 
by  an  occurrence  in  1331  nearer  home.  The  Venetian  inquisitor, 
Frd  Francesco  Chioggia,  in  visiting  his  district,  found  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquiieia  innumerable  Slavs  who  worshipped  a  tree  and 
fountain.  Apparently  they  were  impervious  to  his  exhoilations, 
and  he  had  no  means  at  the  moment  to  enforce  obedience.  lie 
was  obliged  to  preach  against  them,  in  Friuli,  a  crusade  with  Holy 
Land  indulgences.  He  thus  raised  an  armed  force  with  which  he 
out  down  the  tree  and  choktHl  up  the  fountain ;  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fate  of  the  nature-vvor8lii|>pers.t 

Benedict  XII.  was  as  earnest  as  his  predecessor.  Yet  even  Dal- 
matia  was  still  full  of  heresy,  for  in  1335  he  felt  obliged  to  write  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Zara  and  the  Bishops  of  Trau  and  Zegna,  order- 
ing them  to  use  every  means  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and 
to  give  efficient  support  to  the  inquisitors.  The  Dalmatian  prelates, 
it  is  true,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  of  Spalatro  and  Trau  to 
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enact  laws  against  heresy,  but  these  were  not  enforced.  A  century 
had  passed  since  the  Inquisition  was  founded,  and  yet  the  duties  of 
persecution  had  not  even  then  been  learned  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  work  seemed  further  than  ever  from  accomplish- 
ment. The  Cathari  continued  to  multiply  under  the  avowed  pro- 
tection of  Stephen  and  his  ma^ates.  A  gleam  of  light  appeared, 
however,  when,  in  1337,  the  Croatian  Count  Nelipid,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Stephen,  offered  his  services  to  Benedict,  who  joyfully  accepted 
them,  and  summoned  all  the  Croatian  barons  to  range  themselves 
under  his  banner  in  aid  of  the  pious  labors  of  Fabiano  and  his  col- 
leagues. War  ensued  between  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  of  the  details 
of  which  we  know  little,  except  that  it  brought  no  advantage  to 
the  faith,  until  it  thi'eatened  to  spread.* 

Stephen's  position,  in  fact,  was  becoming  precarious.  To  the 
east  was  Stephen  Dusan  the  Great,  who  styled  himself  Emperor 
of  Servia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  and  who  had  shown  himself  un- 
friendly since  the  imion  of  Herzegovina  with  Bosnia.  To  the  north 
was  Charles  Robert,  who  was  pi-eparing  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  the  Venetians,  desirous  to  keep  Hungary  away  from 
their  Adriatic  possessions,  were  reatiy  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Stephen,  but  the  odds  against  him  were  too  great.  He  probably 
intimated  a  readiness  to  submit,  for  when,  in  1339,  Benedict  sent 
the  Franciscan  General  Ghorardo  as  legate  to  Hungary,  Charles 
Robert  convoyed  him  to  the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  Stephen  re- 
ceived him  with  all  honor,  and  said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  extir- 
pating the  Cathari,  but  feared  that  in  case  of  persecution  they 
would  call  in  Stephen  Dusan.  If  liberally  sup{K>rted  by  the  pope 
and  King  of  Hungary  he  would  run  the  risk.  In  1340  Benedict 
promised  him  the  help  of  all  Catholics,  and  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  converted,  an  example  followed  by  many  of  the  magnates. 
It  was  quite  time,  for  Catholicism  had  virtually  disappeared  from 
Bosnia,  where  the  churches  were  mostly  abandoned  and  torn  down. 
Gherardo  hastened  to  follow  op  his  advantage  by  sending  mission- 
aries and  inquisitors  into  Bosnia.  That  there  was  no  place  there, 
however,  for  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  persuasion, 
not  force,  was  required,  is  seen  by  the  legends  which  recount  how 
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one  of  these  inquisitors.  Fray  Juan  de  Ara^n,  made  numerous 
converts,  after  a  long  and  hitter  disputation  in  an  heretical  assem- 
bly, by  standing  unhurt  on  a  blazing  pyre ;  and  how  one  of  hid 
diBcipleSf  John,  repeated  the  ex[>erience,  remaining  in  the  flames 
while  one  might  chant  the  Miserere.  These  miracles,  we  are  told, 
were  very  effective,  and  the  stories  show  that  nothing  else  could 
have  been  so.  Stephen  remained  true  to  his  promises,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  commence<l  to  revive.  A  bull  of  Clement  VI.,  in 
1344,  recites  that,  deceived  by  the  falsehooH^s  of  the  Franciscan 
General  Gherardo,  he  had  ordered  the  Bosnian  tithes  paid  over  to 
the  friars  on  the  pretext  of  rebuilding  the  churches,  but  on  the 
representation  of  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  that  they  lx?longed 
to  him  and  that  he  hatl  no  other  source  of  supjwrt,  he  is  in  future 
to  receive  them.  At  the  instance  of  Clement,  in  1345,  Stephen 
consented  to  allow  the  return  of  Valentine,  Bishop  of  Makarska, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  an  exile  from  his  see,  and  the  next 
year  a  third  bishopric,  that  of  Duvno,  was  erected.  The  Catharan 
magnates  were  restless,  however,  and  when  Dusan  the  Great,  in 
1350,  invaded  Bosnia  many  of  them  Joined  him,  but  their  prospects 
became  worse  when  |)eace  follnvved  in  1351,  and  when,  in  1353, 
shortly  before  his  death,  Stephen  married  his  only  child  to  Louis 
of  Hungary,  a  zealous  Catholic  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  Robert,  in  1342  * 

Stephen  Kostromanic  was  succeeded  by  his  young  nephew, 
Stephen  Tvrtko,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Helena.  Under 
such  circumstances,  dissatisfied  and  insubordinate  Catharan  mag- 
nates had  ample  opportimity  to  produce  confusion.  Of  this  full  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  I^uis  of  Hungary  as  soon  aa  the  death  of 
Dusan  the  Great,  in  1355,  reheved  him  from  that  formidable  antag- 
onist. The  Dominicans  hastened,  in  K^Sfi,  to  obtain  froui  Innocent 
VI.  aconflrmation  of  the  letters  of  John  XXIL,  of  1327,  authoris- 
ing them  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  Louis  seized  Herzegovina  as  a  dower  for  his  wife 
Elisabeth,  reduced  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  the  j)08ition  of  a  vassal,  and 
forced  him  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  Cathari.  Not  content  with 
this  he  proceeded  to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  magnates,  pro- 


*  Klaic,  pp.  159-61, 181-3.— Wadding,  ana.  1840,  Na  S-10.— Theiuer,  op.  at, 
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dnoing  great  confusion,  during  which  the  Cathari  regained  their 
poflition.  Then,  in  1360,  Innocent  VI.  conferred  <m  Peter,  Bishop 
of  Bosnia,  full  {wwers  as  papal  inquisitor,  and  also  oi-dered  a  new 
crusade,  wiiich  served  as  a  pretext  to  Ix}ui8  for  a  fresh  invasion. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  by  this;  but  in  1365  the  Cathari,  irri- 
tated at  Tvrtko's  efforts  to  suppress  them,  drove  him  and  his 
mother  from  Bosnia.  Louis  fumislied  him  with  troops,  and  asked 
Urban  V.  to  send  two  thousand  Franciscans  to  convert  the  here- 
tics. After  a  desperate  struggle  Tvrtko  regained  the  throne.  His 
brother,  Stephen  Vuk,  who  had  aided  the  rebels,  fled  to  Kagusa 
and  embraced  Catholicism,  after  which,  in  1308,  he  appealed  for 
aid  to  Urban  V.,  representing  that  his  heretic  brother  had  disin- 
herited him  on  account  of  his  persecuting  hei-etics.  Urban  accord- 
ingly urged  Louis  to  protect  the  ortliodox  Vuk,  and  to  force 
Tvrtko  to  abandon  his  errore,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Whether 
Tvrtko  was  Catharan  or  Catholic  does  not  clearly  appear.  Prob- 
ably he  was  indifferent  to  all  but  his  pei-sonal  interests,  and  was 
ready  to  follow  whatever  policy  promised  to  serve  his  ambition, 
and  his  success  shows  that  he  must  have  had  the  support  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  nearly  all  Cathari.  Although,  in  1368,  Urban 
V.  congratulated  Louis  of  Hungary  on  the  success  of  his  arms, 
aided  by  the  friars,  in  bringing  into  the  fold  many  thousand  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  Louis  himself,  in  1372,  reported  that  Chris- 
tianity was  established  in  but  few  places ;  in  some  the  two  faiths 
were  commingled,  but  for  the  most  part  all  the  inha])itants  were 
Cathari.  It  was  in  vain  that  (tregory  XL  endeavored  to  found 
Franoiflcan  houses  as  missionary  centres ;  the  Bosnians  would  not 
be  weaned  from  their  creed.  Had  Tvrtko  followed  a  pohcy  of 
persecution  he  could  not  have  accomj)lished  the  conquests  which, 
for  a  brief  period,  shed  lustre  on  the  I^osnian  name.  He  extended 
his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  Servia  and  over  Croatia  and  Dalma- 
tia,  and  when,  in  1376,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  there  was  no 
one  to  dispute  it.  After  his  death,  in  1391,  the  magnates  asserted 
virtual  independence  under  a  succession  of  royal  puppets — Stephen 
Dabisa,  his  young  son,  under  the  regency  of  his  widow,  Helena, 
and  then  Stephen  Ostoja.  The  most  powerful  man  in  Bosnia  was 
the  Vojvode  Hrvoje  Vukcid,  who  ruled  the  north,  and  next  to 
him  was  his  kinsman  Sandalj  Hranic  who  dominated  the  south. 
Both  of  these  men  were  Cathari,  and  so  was  the  king,  Stephen 
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Ostoja,  and  all  his  family.  Catholicism  almost  disapp^red,  and 
Catharism  waa  the  rehgion  of  the  State.  It  was  organized  under 
a  Djed  (grandfather),  or  chief,  with  twelve  Ucitelji,  or  teachers,  of 
whom  the  first  was  the  Gost,  or  visitor,  the  deputy  and  suooeesor 
of  the  Djed,  and  the  second  was  known  as  the  Starac,  or  elder.* 

These  were  state  officials,  and  we  see  them  occasionally  acting 
in  an  official  ca|)acity.  Thus,  when,  in  1404,  the  Vojvode  Paul 
Klesic,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  recalled,  it  was  the  Djed  Rar 
domjer  who  sent  Catharan  envoys  to  Kagusa  to  bring  him  homo, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Eagusa  on  the  subject.  Klesic  was 
a  Catharan,  and  his  residence  in  Ragusa,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
similar  Catharan  exUes,  shows  that  persecution  had  grown  obso- 
lete even  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  spite  of  his  Catharism, 
Hrvoje  Vukcic  was  mad©  by  Ladislas  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Spalatro 
and  lord  of  some  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  thus  making  Catharism 
dominant  along  the  shore.  In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Stephen  Ostoja  and  the  election  of  Stephen  Tvrtko 
II,  a  ** Congregation  of  the  Bosnian  Lords"  was  held  in  1404,  in 
which,  among  those  present,  are  enumerated  the  Djed  and  several 
of  his  Ucitelji,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Catholic  bishop. 
Toleration  seemed  to  have  established  itself.  The  Great  Schism 
gave  the  Holy  See  abundant  preoccupation,  and  missionary  effort* 
are  no  longer  heanl  of,  until  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  as  King  of 
Ilungar}'-,  bethought  himself  of  re-establishing  his  claim  over  Boe- 
nia.  Two  armies  sent  in  1405  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1407  Greg- 
ory XII.  aided  him  with  a  bull  summoning  Christendom  to  a 
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•  Klaic,  pp.  184-5, 187-8, 190-5,  200-1,  238,  362,  368-77,  287,  869,— Theiner 
Monument  SUvor.  Mend.  I.  233,  240— Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  7;  wm.  1868, 
No.  1-8;  ann.  1869,  No.  11;  ann.  1373,  No.  31-33;  ann.  1373.  No.  17;  ann.  1382, 
No.  3.— Raynald.  ann.  1868,  No.  18;  ann.  1373,  No.  33.— Pet  Ranzani  Epit  Rer. 
Hung.  XIX.  (Schwandtncr  Uer.  Hung.  Scriptt.  p.  377). 

In  1867  wo  find  the  people  of  Cattaro  appealing  to  Urban  Y.  for  aid  againit 
the  achlsmatics  of  Albania,  and  tbe  heretics  of  Bosnia  who  were  endeavoring  to 
convert  them  by  force  (Theiner,  op.  cit  I.  259).  which  probably  refers  to  ttome 
enterprise  of  the  restless  Sandalj  Ilranic.  Tot  when,  in  1383,  we  hear  of  a  Bishop 
of  Bosnia,  recently  dead,  who  had  lent  13,000  florins  to  Louis  of  Hungary,  and 
had  then  bequeathed  the  debt  to  the  Holy  See  (lb.  p.  337),  we  can  only  conclude 
that  tbe  orthodox  Bosnian  Church  continued  to  exist  and  was  not  wholly  pes- 
nileaa. 
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cnuade  against  the  Turks,  the  apostate  Ari&ns,  and  the  ManichjB- 
ans.  Under  these  auspices,  in  140S,  he  led  a  force  of  sixty  thou* 
sand  Hungarians  and  Poles  into  Bosnia^  defeated  and  (*aptured 
Trrtko  U.,  and  recovered  Croatia  and  Daimatia,  but  the  Bosni- 
ans were  obstinate,  and  replaced  Ostoja  on  the  throne.  Another 
expedition,  in  1410-1411,  tirove  Ostoja  to  the  south,  and  Sigismund, 
for  a  while,  retained  (>osse8sion  of  Bosnia,  but  when,  in  1415,  he 
relea^^  Tvrtko  II.  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia  as  king,  a  civil  war 
immediately  ensued-  Tvrtko  at  first  was  successful,  supported 
with  a  large  Hungarian  army,  but  Ostoja  called  the  Turks  to  his 
assistance,  and  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Hungarians  were  defeated. 
The  Turks  penetrated  to  Cillei  in  the  Steyermark,  devastating  and 
plundering  everywhere,  and  on  their  return  carried  with  them 
thousands  of  Christian  captives.^ 

This  shows  the  new  factor  which  had  injected  itself  into  the 
alreatly  tangled  problem.  In  1389  the  fatal  day  of  the  Amselfeld 
had  thrown  open  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Turks,  who 
since  then  had  been  steadily  winning  their  way.  In  1392  we  hear 
of  their  first  incursion  in  southern  Bosnia,  after  Avhich  they  had 
constantly  taken  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Banate.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  that  of  savage  and  perpetual  civil 
war.  There  was  no  royal  power  capable  of  enforcing  order,  and 
the  magnates  were  engaged  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  De- 
void of  all  sentiment  of  nationahty,  no  one  had  any  scruple  in 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  infidel,  in  paying  allegiance  to  him,  or  in 
subsidizing  him  to  prevent  his  joining  the  opposite  party.  It  was 
the  same  with  Catholic,  Catharan,  and  Greek.  No  sense  of  the 
ever-approaching  danger  served  to  make  them  abandon  their  inter- 
necine quarrels,  and  if  a  temjKiniry  petty  mlvantage  was  to  be 
gained  there  was  no  hesitation  in  aiding  the  Turk  to  a  farther  ad- 
vance. The  onl}''  wonder  is  that  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  con- 
quest was  so  slow ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  have 
been  arrested  by  united  effort,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  rule  of  Islam  was  not,  after  all,  an  improvement  on  the  state 
of  virtual  anarchy  which  it  replaced.  To  the  peasantry  it  offered 
itself  rather  as  a  deliverance.  When,  in  1461,  Stephen  Tomasevio 
ascended  the  throne,  in  his  appeal  for  aid  to  Pius  II.  he  describee 
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the  Turks  as  treating  the  peasants  kindly,  promising  them  free- 
dom, and  thus  winning  them  over,  and  ho  adds  that  the  mag- 
nates cannot  defend  their  castles  when  thus  aban<.aned  by  thei 
peasantB.* 

As  regards  the  Oathari,  the  Turkish  advance  produced  two 
contrary  effects.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  danger  that  per- 
secution would  drive  them  to  seek  protection  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  absolute  need  of  assistance  from 
Christendom,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  submission  to  Rome, 
and  obedience  to  her  demands  for  their  extermination.  Both  of 
these  influences  worked  to  the  destruction  of  Bosnia,  for  when 
toleration  was  practised  aid  was  withheld,  and  when  at  last  perse- 
secution  was  established  as  a  policy  the  Cathari  welcomed  the 
invader,  and  contributed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1420  Stephen  Trrtko  11.  reappeared  up)n  the  scene,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  acknowledged.  There  followed  a  breathings 
space,  for  the  Turkish  general  Isaac  was  defeated  and  killed  dur- 
ing an  incursion  into  Hungary,  and  Mahomet  I.,  involved  in  strife 
with  Mustapha,  had  no  leisure  to  repair  the  disaster.  This  did 
not  last  long,  however,  for  in  1424  the  sons  of  Ostoja  endeavored, 
with  Turkish  help,  to  win  back  their  father's  throne,  the  only  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  war  ending  with  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
Bosnian  territory  to  Murad  II.  Again,  in  1433,  when  Tvrtko  was 
fighting  with  the  Servian  despot,  George  Brankovic,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  the  south  to  withstand  a  Turkish  inroad  invited 
by  Radivoj,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ostoja,  and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rising  of  Sandal j  Hranic,  the  powerful  magnate 
of  Herzegovina,  who  drove  Tvrtko  to  seek  refuge  with  Sigismund. 
His  absence  lasted  three  years,  during  which  the  wildest  confusion 
reigned  in  Bosnia,  the  Turks  being  constantly  called  in  to  partici- 
pate with  one  side  or  the  other.f 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans  was  re- 
storing to  the  Church  some  of  its  old  missionary  fervor,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  self-devoted  agents.  In  spite  of  the 
preooGfDpations  arising  from  the  contest  between  Eugenius  IV. 
and  the  Council  of  Basle,  an  effort  was  made  to  win  back  Bosnia 
to  the  faith.     If  anything  could  accomphsh  this  there  might  be 
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hope  from  the  fierce  and  inexhaustible  enthusiasm  of  the  Obser- 
vantine  Friar,  the  Blessed  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who  hud  already 
given  evidence  of  ruthless  efficiency  aa  inquisitor  of  the  Italian 
Fraticelli.  In  1432  he  was  accordingly  sent  with  fuU  powers  to 
reform  the  Franciscan  i^)rder  in  Slavonia.  and  to  turn  its  whole 
energies  t^)  missionarv  work.  Under  this  impulsion  we  are  told 
that  conversions  were  numerous  from  Bosnia  to  "Wallanhia,  and 
Eugenius  IV.  sthnulated  rivalry  by  also  setting  the  Dominicans 
at  work.  In  1434  Giacomo  was  driven  out,  but  was  sent  back  the 
next  year,  and  distinguished  himself  by  redoubled  ai'dor  and  suc- 
cess, attributed,  according  to  his  biographers,  partly  to  his  miracu- 
lous powers.  AJarmed  at  his  progress,  the  wicked  queen  sent  four 
assassins  to  despatch  him,  when  he  extended  his  arms  and  bade 
them  do  whatever  God  would  permit,  whereupon  they  became 
rigid  and  suffere^l  agonies  until  he  prayed  for  their  release.  In- 
dignant at  tliis  attempt,  he  bearded  the  king  and  queen  in  full 
court,  and  his  boldness  gained  him  so  many  converts  that  the  king 
became  alarmed  for  his  tlirone.  A  sorcerer  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed to  slay  the  intrepid  inquisitor,  but  Giacomo  promptly  ren- 
der^ the  man  speechless  for  life.  Some  heretics  then  sawed 
through  the  supports  of  a  platform  where  he  was  preaching.  It 
fell,  but  he  escjiped,  and  to  this  day,  says  the  legend,  the  poster- 
ity of  the  perpetrators  have  all  been  burn  halt  and  lame.  These 
proofs  of  divine  favor  led  to  numerous  conversions,  but  he  became 
involved  in  quarrels  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  caused,  we  are  told, 
by  envy,  and  they  excommunicated  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope.  His  triumphant  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  summons  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  assist  in  the 
pacification  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  and  his  field  of  action  was 
transferred  to  regions  farther  north,  where  we  shall  meet  him 
hereafter.  Even  there,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his  Bosnian 
enemies,  for  at  Stuhlweissenburg,  on  meeting  the  legates  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  he  at  once  asked  them  to  exert  their  influence  on 
8igismund.  Though  King  Stephen,  he  said,  was  an  unbaptized 
heretic  who  would  not  allow  his  subjects  to  be  baptized,  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  him  to 
yield.  Giacomo,  moreover,  had  left  behind  him  worthy  disciples 
from  among  the  natives.  One  of  these,  the  Blessed  Angelo  of 
Verbo6a>  shone  also  by  miraculous  gifts.     On  one  occasion  the 
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leretics  gave  him  poison  to  drink,  but  on  making  the  sign  of  tlie 
cross  above  the  cup  it  became  innocuous,  which  broi^ght  him  many 
converts.* 

This  legenchiry  extravagance  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  A 
bull  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1437,  speaks  of  sixteen  Franciscan 
churches  and  monasteries  destroyed  by  the  Turks  within  two 
years,  and  another  grants  to  the  fi'iars  who  remained  certain  priv- 
ileges in  hearing  confessions,  which  show  that  they  had  been 
active,  and  ha^l  been  winning  their  way.  Giacomo*8  influence  at 
Stuhlweissenburg  is,  moreover,  indicated  by  his  inducing  Sigis- 
mund  to  compel  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  undergo  baptism,  and  to  issue 
from  that  place,  in  January,  1436,  an  edict  taking  the  Franciscans 
under  his  protection,  and  permitting  them  to  spread  Cathohcism 
throughout  Bosnia.  In  reward  for  this  Sigismund  aided  his  re- 
turn to  his  kingdom,  which  lie  found  possessed  partly  by  Servia, 
partly  by  the  Turks,  and  wljolly  deviistated.  For  what  he  could 
obtain  of  this  ruined  land  he  had  to  render  allegiance  to  Murad 
II.,  and  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  duc- 
ats. ^V^etclled  as  was  this  simulacrum  of  royalty,  it  was  incom" 
jmtible  with  the  favor  which  he  had  l)een  compelled  to  show  to 
Cathohcism.  Southern  Bosnia  by  this  time  was  independent  im- 
der  Stephen  Vukci<3,  nephew  and  successor  of  Sandalj ;  as  a  Cath* 
aran,  he  was  regarded  throughout  Bosnia  as  the  defender  of  the 
national  faith,  and,  in  alliance  with  Murad  II.,  he  overthrew 
Stephen  Tvrtko  D.f 

In  1444  another  king  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Stephen 
Thomas  Ostoji^,  a  younger  natural  son  of  Ostoja,  who  had  carefully 
kept  himself  in  obscurity  with  a  low-born  Catharan  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  with  the  Catharan  ceremony  —  a  fact  which 
subsequently  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  divorce.  Almost  the  first 
question  which  the  new  king  had  to  decide  was  whetlier  he  would 
adhere  to  his  religion  or  cast  his  fortunes  with  Catholicism.  The 
Church  had  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to  win  over  the  fitigments  re- 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1438,  No.  18-18;  ann.  1485,  No.  1-7,  9;  ann.  1476,  No.  3i^ 
40;  ann.  1498,  No.  2— ^^gid.  Carlorii  Lib.  de  Legationibua  (Monnmeot  CondL 
GeneraL  Saec.  XV.  T.  1.  p.  676). 
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maining  of  Bosnia,  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  it  was  only  aidi 
designs  of  the  Turks  by  adding  to  confusion  and  discord.     In  1437 
the  vacancy  left  by  Giaoomo  della  Marca  ha<l  been  filled  by  I^M 
appointment  of  Fra  Niccolo  of  Trau,  and  since  1439  Tommaiw. 
Bishop  of  Ix^ino,  had  been  in  Bosnia  as  papal  legate,  busily  en- 
gaged in  furthering  the  interests  of  Catholicism,     lie  had  failed 
in  an  effort  to  convert  Stephen  Vukcic,  but  the  advent  of  a  m 
king  was  an  incentive  to  further  exertions.     Eugenius  prompl 
appointed  the  Observantine  Vicar  of  Bosnia,  Fabiano  of  Ba< 
and  his  successors  perpetual  inquisitors  over  the  Slavonic  l&mh, 
and  instnicteil  the  Bishop  of  Lesina  to  promise  Stephen  Thomas 
the  recognition  of  his  election  if  he  would  embrace  the  true  faith. 
The  position  was  a  difficult  one.     All  hia  magnates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Peter  VoJ8ali<5,  were  Catharans,  and  to  offend  them 
would  be  to  invite  Turkish  intervention,  while,  so  long  as  he  hel^^ 
aloof  from  Christendom,  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  Wefl^l 
Doubtless  promises  that  could  not  be  fidfilled  were  made  to  him 
in  plenty,  for  he  concludetl  to  c^ist  his  fortunes  with  Catholicism, 
but  he  abstained  from  receiving  the  crown  offered  to  him  by  Eu- 
genius for  fear  of  offending  his  Catharan  subjects.    He  permitted 
the  erection  of  two  new  bishoprics,  he  was  duly  baptized,  and  he 
labored  long  and  earnestly  to  induce  his  subjects  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.    Nearly  all  his  magnates  did  so,  but  Stephen  Vukci6  was 
a  conspicuous  exception,  and  tlie  comtnon  people  were  not  so  eefii- 
ly  moved.    Even  the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to  omit  the  cui^^ 
tomary  "  adoration  "  of  the  Perfects,  for  which  he  was  duly  e^| 
communicated  by  the   inquisitor,  but  the   pope   recognized  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  wisely  gave  him  a  dispensation  ft 
aBBOciating  with  heretics.* 

Although  many  Catholic  churches  were  built,  the  legate 
ported,  on  a  visit  to  Borne,  that  the  land  was  too  full  of  heresy 
for  other  cure  than  the  sword.  The  king's  position  was  too  inse- 
cure for  him  to  venture  on  persecution,  which  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  a  revolt.  In  a  grant,  in  1446,  of  certain  towns  to 
Count  Paul  Dragisio  and  his  brothers,  who  were  zealous  Cathari, 
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it  IS  provided  that,  in  case  of  their  committing  treason,  the  gift  is 
not  to  be  resumed  without  a  previous  investigation  "  by  the  Lord 
Djed  and  the  Bosnian  Church  and  good  Bosnians.'*  The  Francis- 
cans complained  of  his  lukewammess  to  Nicholas  V.,  when  he 
justifiod  himself  on  the  plea  of  necessity;  he  longed,  he  said,  for 
the  time  when  he  could  offer  to  his  subjects  the  alternative  of 
death  or  conversion,  but  as  yet  the  heretics  were  too  numerous 
and  powerful  and  his  position  too  precarious.  Nicholas  calmed 
the  Franciscans,  and  they  eagerly  awaited  the  good  time  to 
come.* 

The  defeat,  in  1448,  of  John  Hunyady,  in  a  three  days'  battle 
on  the  historic  Amselfeld,  led,  in  1449,  to  a  seven  years'  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Murad  II.,  in  which  Bosnia  was  included.  Peace 
with  Servia  followed,  and,  thus  relieved  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
aggression,  Stephen  Thomas  was  summoned  to  perform  his  prom- 
ises. Before  the  papal  representatives  he  was  obliged  to  give  a 
Bolemn  pledge  to  John  Hunyady  that  he  would  strike  heresy  with 
a  crushing  blow.  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Lesina 
back  as  legate,  ordered  him  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences,  and  active  efforts  were  made  in  the  good  work. 
Early  in  1451  the  Bishop  of  I^esina  sent  most  encouraging  reports 
of  tlu^  result.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  sought  converaion;  the 
king  in  every  way  helped  the  Franciscans,  and  had  founded  sev- 
eral houses  for  them ;  wherever  these  houses  existed  the  heretics 
melted  away  like  wax  before  the  fire,  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
friars  could  be  had  heresy  would  be  extirpated.  Not  quite  so 
rose-colored  was  the  statement  of  a  Dominican,  Frd  Qiovanni  of 
Ragusa,  that  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  there  were  very  few  monks 
and  priests,  so  that  the  people  were  wholly  untrained  in  the  faith. 
Unmindful  of  the  danger  of  conjoining  the  two  Orders,  Nicholas 
sent  him  thither  with  some  of  his  brethren  on  missionary  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  the  Franciscan  Engenio  Somraa 
to  Albama,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  double  capacity  of  nunoio 
and  inquisitor.f 

The  good  Bishop  of  Lesina  had  been  over-sanguine.    In  the 
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first  pressure  of  persecution  forty  heads  of  the  Catharan  Chui 
with  great  numbers  of  the  laity,  sought  refuge  with  Stephen  Yuk- 
oic,  who  proceeded  to  attack  the  Catholics  of  Ragusa,  while  many 
others  fled  to  Servia  and  to  the  Turks,  and  appealed  to  them  for 
help.  Those  who  remained  prepared  for  resistance,  and  a  bloody 
religious  war  broke  out,  of  which  George  Brankovic  of  Servia 
took  advantage  to  renew  the  war  suspended  in  1449.  This  was 
more  than  Stephen  Thomas  could  endure ;  lie  was  forced  to  aban- 
don persecution  and  to  call  for  help.  John  Hunyady  was  enraged 
at  his  weakness,  and  ordered  him  to  make  peace  with  Servia.  He 
appealed  to  Nicholas  V.,  who  remonstrated  with  Hunyady,  when 
the  latter  retorted  that  Stephen  Thomas  was  false  to  his  promises, 
and,  in  place  of  exterminating  the  heretics,  was  protecting  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  Christendom.* 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  May,  1453,  Stephen  Thomas 
promptly  sent  envoys  to  Mahomet  II.  to  tender  liis  allegiance. 
In  the  ever -deepening  menace  of  the  Turks  persecution  could 
hardly  be  resumed  with  activity,  but  the  popes  occasionally  gave 
him  a  portion  of  the  moneys  raise<l  for  the  crusade,  and  the  Cath- 
ari  were  humiliated  and  proscribed  as  far  as  could  be  ventured 
upon,  and  constituted  a  discontented  and  dangertms  element  of 
the  population.  In  1459  we  find  the  king  protesting  to  Pius  II. 
that  he  persecuted  the  Cathari  roundly,  and  asking  for  more  bish- 
ops; and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  send  the  Bishop  of  Nona  to 
the  pope  with  three  Catharan  magnates — George  Kucinic,  Stojsav 
Tvrtkovic,  and  Radovan  Viencinio — that  they  might  be  converted. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  covet  a  throne  so  precari- 
ous, and  yet,  in  1461,  while  Stephen  Thomas  was  battling  with  the 
Croatian  magnates,  ho  was  murdered  by  his  son,  Stephen  Thoraas- 
evi^,  and  his  brother  Radivoj.  Tlie  crown  which  Stephen  Tho- 
nfULsevic  thus  won  by  a  parricide  was  a  crown  of  thorns.  To  the 
north  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary  was  estranged  and  unforgiv- 
ing; to  the  west  was  Croatia,  with  which  he  was  at  war;  in  the 
south  Stephen  Vukcic  was  his  enemy ;  while  on  the  east  lay  Ser- 
via, now  a  Turkish  pashalic.  from  which  Mahomet  IT.  only 
awaited  the  fitting  moment  to  reduce  Bosnia  to  a  like  condition. 
Thus  surrounded  by  foes,  the  internal  condition  of  the  land  was 
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not  FBassuring,  for  it  was  full  of  secret  or  open  Cathari,  who  longed 
for  help  or  revenge^  no  matter  whence  it  might  come.* 

The  new  king  recognized  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obtaining 
aid  from  Christendom,  to  earn  which  he  labored  energetically  to 
strengthen  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  dominions,  but,  in  the  fatal 
perversenoss  of  the  tune,  this  only  pr*jcipit:ite(l  hia  downfall. 
From  Pius  II.  he  obtained  only  barren  instructions  to  the  legate, 
Lorenzo,  Abbot  of  Spalatro,  to  collect  money  and  crusaders.  From 
Matthias  Corvinus  he  purchased  an  alliance  by  a  heavy  payment, 
by  surrendering  some  castles,  and  by  breaking  oflF  relations  with 
the  Turks  and  ceasing  to  pay  them  tribute.  In  all  this  he  e«h 
tranged  still  further  his  heretic  subjects  and  drew  u})on  his  head 
the  vengeance  of  Mahomet  II.  Many  Cathari,  driven  from  Boe- 
nia,  had  found  refuge  in  Moslem  territory ;  others,  especially  no- 
bles, forced  to  protend  conversion,  maintained  constant  relations 
with  the  Turks,  kept  them  advised  of  uU  that  ocx^urred,  and  were 
eager  to  aid  them,  in  hopes  of  revenge.  The  news  of  the  treaty 
with  Matthias  Connnus  was  speedily  conveye<l  to  Mahomet,  who, 
to  test  its  truth,  sent  an  envoy  to  demand  the  tribute.  King  Ste- 
phen took  him  to  the  treasury,  showed  him  the  money,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  it,  saying  that  he  needed  it  for  self-tiefence,  or 
that  it  would  support  him  in  exile  if  drivtm  from  the  kingrlom, 
and  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  envoy's  warning  that  treasure  with- 
held in  defiance  of  pledges  would  bring  him  no  luck.f 

Defiance  such  as  this  left  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Turk, 
but  preoccupations  in  Wallachia  kept  Mahomet  busy  during  14-63, 
and  he  postponed  his  revenge  till  the  following  year.  It  shows 
the  blindness  of  Rome  to  the  situation  and  the  unflagging  persist- 
ency of  the  determination  to  secure  uniformity  of  faith,  that  dur- 
ing this  respite  Pius  II.  sent  learned  friars  to  Bosnia  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  host  mode  of  overcoming  heresy  was  to  promote 
study.  The  iuRtruotions  wore  excellent.,  hut  sadly  misplaced. 
Through  tlie  winter  and  spring  of  \4i]H  Mahomet  was  preparing 
the  final  blow  by  massing  one  hundred  and  fiity  thousand  men  at 
Adrianople.  To  throw  Stephen  Thoraasevic  off  of  his  guard,  his 
request  for  a  fifteen  years'  truce  was  granted,  and  his  envoys,  re- 
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turning  with  this  welcome  news,  were  followed,  after  an  interval' 
of  four  days,  by  the  Turkish  host.     The  land  was  found  defence- 
less, and  no  resistance  waa  offered  till  the  invaders  reached  the 
royal  castle  of  Bobovac,  a  stronghold  capable  of  prolonged  de- 
fence.    Its  conunandant,  however,  was  Count  Kadak,  a  Catharan 
who  had  been  forced  to  conversion,  and  on  the  thinl  day  he  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  of  reward.    When  he  claimed  this,  Ma- 
homet, reproaching  him  with  his  treason,  had  him  promptly  be- 
headed, and  tradition  still  points  out  on  the  road  to  Sutiska  the 
rock  Radakovica,  where  the  traitor  met  his  end.    The  capitulation 
of  Bobovac  cast  terror  throughout  the  land.    Resistance  was  no 
longer  thought  of,  and  the  only  alternatives  were  flight  or  submis- 
sion.   The  king  hurried  towards  the  Croatian  frontier,  with  Ma- 
homet Pasha  at  his  heels,  and  was  compelled  at  Kljuc  to  surrender 
on  promise  of  life  and  freedom,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  put  to 
death,  after  being  utilized  to  order  all  cominandants  of  cities  and      j 
oaatles  to  surrender  them.    Within  eight  days  more  tluin  seventy  ^| 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  ^^ 
all  Bosnia  was  in  their  possession.    Then  Mahomet  turned  south-      j 
ward  to  overrun  the  territories  of  Stephen  Vukcic,  but  the  moun-fl 
tains  of  Herzegovina  were  bravely  defended  by  the  Cathari,  and  ^ 
by  the  end  of  June  the  Turkish  host  took  its  way  homewaixl,  car- 
rying with  it  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  thousand      . 
youths  to  be  converted  into  Janissaries.^  ^t 

*   Thus  abandoned  by  Christendom,  except  to  hasten  the  end  ^^ 
through  perpetually  inflaming  religious  strife,  Bosnia  was  con-  ^ 
quered  without  a  struggle,  while  Herzegovina  held  out  for  twenty  fl 
years  longer.    How  easily  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted  " 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  before  the  year  1463  was  out  Matthias  ^j 
Oorvinus  had  reconquered  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  so  easi-  ^M 
ly  won,  which  was  held  until  the  Hungarian  power  was  broken 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Mohacs  in  1520.     In  the  Turkish  lands 
the  Cathari  for  the  most  part  embraced  Mahometanisra,  and  the 
sect  which  had  so  stubbornly  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  disappeare<l  in  obscurity.     Tlw  Christians 
had  the  resource  of  flight,  which  they  embraced,  commencing  aa 
emigration  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  This  wiis  nither  to  escape  oppression  than  persecution, 
for  the  Turks  permitted  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  When 
the  blessed  Angolo  of  Verbosa,  the  disciple  of  Giacomo  della 
Marca,  persuaded  his  fellow  -  believers  to  leave  the  country,  Ma- 
homet sent  for  him  and  menacingly  asked  him  his  reasons.  "To 
worship  God  elsewhere,"  he  boldly  replied,  and  so  eloquently 
pleaded  his  cause  that  the  Turk  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  un- 
molested, and  gave  Angelo  permission  to  preach.  Thenceforth  the 
Franciscans  were  the  refuge  and  support  of  the  Christians  up  to 
modem  times,  though  they  bad  many  cruelties  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  barbarous  conquerors,* 
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There  was  at  least  one  humorouB  incident  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia.  On  the  occupation  by  the  Turks  of  the  capital,  Jaicza,  the  Franciscans 
fled  to  Venice,  carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  l}ecn  tranft- 
lated  thither  fVom  Constantinople.  The  possession  of  so  important  a  relic  brought 
them  great  consideration,  but  involved  them  in  a  troublesome  contest.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  Benedictine  house  of  St.  Justina  at  Padua  had  rejoiced 
in  owning  the  body  of  8t,  Luke,  which  was  the  source  of  much  profit.  The 
Benedictines  objcct<Hl  to  the  intrusion  of  the  ddppelgangor ;  and  as  no  traat- 
worthy  tradition  asHigned  two  bodies  to  the  saint,  there  was  no  chance  of  com- 
promise. They  appealed  to  Pius  IL,  who  referred  the  case  with  full  powers  of 
dccisinn  to  his  legate  at  Venice,  Cardinal  Bessarion.  A  trial  in  all  legal  form 
was  held,  lasting  for  three  months  and  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  Francis- 
cans. The  Prtdn;in  Lnke,  as  an  impostor,  was  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  future  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  compensate  those  who  for 
three  centurim  had  wasted  on  him  their  prayers  and  offerings,  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  securing  the  su&ages  of  the  genuine  Evangelist.  The  Paduana 
for  years  vainly  endeavored  to  get  Bessarion^s  decision  set  aside,  and  they  were 
finally  ottliged  to  submit  Ttieir  strongest  argument  was  that,  about  the  year  580, 
the  Kmperor  Til>eriu«  H.  had  given  to  9t.  Gregory,  then  apocriaarius  of  Pelagius 
n.  in  Constantitiople,  the  head  of  8t,  Luke,  which  was  still  exhibited  and  venerat- 
ed in  the  Rastlicn  of  the  Vatican.  Now  the  Benedictine  St.  Luke  was  a  headless 
trunk,  while  the  Franciscan  one  was  perfect,  and  they  argued  with  reason  that  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  St.  Luke  had  poase^wed  two  heads.  This  logic  was 
more  cogent  than  successful,  though  the  Vatican  clergy  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  iUflcredit  their  own  valuable  relic,  which  they  continued  to  exhibit  as  genuine. 
The  question  was  still  further  complicated  by  a  superfluous  arm  of  the  Evangelist 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  ad  Preaepe  (Wadding,  ann.  1468, 
No,  18-28). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GERUANT. 

Ik  1209  Henry  of  Veringen,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  accorapani< 
Otho  IV.  on  his  coronation  expedition  to  Rome,  We  have  seen 
(p.  192)  how  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  emperor's  train  were 
scandalized  by  the  almost  open  toleration  of  heretics  in  the  papal 
city ;  possibly  recriminations  may  have  passed  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Italian  prelates,  and  the  former  may  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  look  more  sharply  after  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
own  dioceses.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have 
carried  home  with  him  some  theologians  eager  to  punish  aberra- 
tions from  the  faith,  and  a  little  investigation  showed  to  his  horror 
that  his  land  was  full  of  misbelievers.  A  searching  inquest  was 
organized,  and  he  soon  hat!  five  hundred  prisoners  representing  all 
classes  of  society.  He  was  a  humane  man,  as  the  times  went,  and 
he  sincerely  sought  their  conversion,  to  which  end  he  set  on  foot 
disputations,  but  his  clergy  were  no  match  for  the  sectaries  in 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  the  faith  gained  little  by  the  attempt. 
Recourse  to  stronger  measures  was  evidently  requisite,  and  he 
announced  that  all  who  were  obstinate  should  be  burned.  This 
brought  most  of  them  to  their  senses ;  heretic  books  and  writings 
were  eagerly  surrendered,  and  the  converts  abjured.  About  a  hun- 
dred of  them^  however,  under  the  persuasion  of  their  lea<ler,  a 
priest  of  Straasburg  named  John,  were  obdurate,  Including  twelve 
priests,  twenty-three  women,  and  a  number  of  nobles.  So  ignorant 
were  the  episcopal  officials  of  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
heretics  that  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  convict  these 
recusants;  some  form  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary, and  resort  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  the  red-hot  iron 
ordeal.  The  heretics  protested  against  it  as  a  manifest  tempting 
of  God,  but  their  objections  were  unavailing;  those  who  denied 
their  heresy  were  subjected  to  it,  and  naturally  but  few  escaped. 
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One  of  them,  named  Reinhold,  appealed  to  Innocent  III.  against 
this  form  of  trial,  and  the  pope  promptly  responded  by  forbidding 
its  further  use  in  such  matters,  altliough  we  are  told  by  contem- 
poraries that  its  efficacy  was  abundantly  proved  by  miracles. 
One  of  the  heretics  who  repented  at  the  last  moment  was  divinely 
cured  of  his  bum  and  was  discharged.  Returning  home  rejoicing, 
iiis  wife  upbraided  him  with  his  weakness,  and  under  her  reproof 
ho  relapsed.  Immediately  the  bum  reappeared,  and  a  similar  one 
was  developed  on  the  hand  of  the  wife,  inflicting  such  agony  that 
neither  could  restrain  their  screams.  Fearing  to  betray  themselves, 
they  rushed  to  the  woods,  where  they  yelled  like  wild  beasts;  this 
led  to  their  speedy  discovery,  and  before  the  ashes  of  their  con- 
federates were  yet  cold  they  both  shared  the  same  fate.  More 
fortunate  was  one  of  a  numl>er  of  heretics  convicted  in  this  man- 
ner at  Cambrai  about  the  same  time.  On  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest  and  commenced  to  repent 
and  confess.  As  he  did  so  his  hand  began  to  heal,  and  when  he 
received  absolution  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  bum.  Then  the 
priest  called  attention  to  him,  pronouncing  him  innocent,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  his  uninjured  hand  he  was  discharged.  At  Straas- 
burg  there  were  eighty  obstinate  ones,  whose  heresy  was  proved 
by  the  ordeal.  They  were  all  burned  the  same  day  in  a  ditch  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  tlie  hollow  was  still 
known  to  the  citizens  as  the  Ketzergrube.  The  property  of  the 
condemned  was  duly  confiscated  and  was  divided  between  the 
magistrates  and  those  who  had  labored  so  successfully  in  vindicat- 
ing the  faith.*        

•  Kaltner.  Eonrad  von  Marburg,  Pra^,  1883,  pp.  41-5.  —  Frag.  Hist  (Urstiaii 
Scriptt.  P.  n.  p.  89).— Chronik  des  Jacob  v.  Kooigshofen  (Chroniken  dcr  deutch- 
en  SUldte,  IX.  640).— Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1215.-11.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib. 
xn.  ann.  121S.— Innoc.  PP.  HI.  Regest.  xrv.  138.— Ceesar.  Heisterb.  Dist.  riL  cap. 
16»  17. 

On  the  authority  of  DhdicI  Specklin,  a  Strassburg  annalist  who  died  in  1680, 
Biflhop  Henry  is  said  to  hare  met  St.  Dominic  in  Rome,  to  have  promised  him 
and  Innocent  III.  to  introduce  the  Dominican  Order  in  Btraaaburg,  and  to  bare 
taken  some  members  home  with  him,  who  speedily  multiplied  to  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  distingnishud  thcmnelves  by  the  persecution  related  in  the  text  (Kalt- 
ner, loc  cit. ;  cf.  Hoffman,  G(?schichtp  der  Inquisition  II.  365-71 ).  At  this  period, 
aa  we  haTe  leen  in  a  former  chapter,  Dominic  was  laboring  obscurely  in  Langue- 
doo,ftBd  it  was  not  until  1214  that  the  liberality  of  Pierre  Cella  suggested  to  him 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Strassburg  was  a  solitary  centre 
of  heresy,  and  that  this  was  the  only  case  of  contemporary  persecu- 
tion. Fragmentary  alhisions  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
misbelief  in  other  places  during  the  next  few  years  show  that  the 
population  of  the  Rliinelands  was  deeply  infected,  and  that  when 
the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  clergy  permitted  detection,  heretics 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.  The  event  at  Strassburg,  however, 
happens  to  have  been  rejx)rted  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  in- 
vests it  with  peculiar  importance  as  revealing  the  methods  of  the 
episcopal  inquiaitiim  of  the  period,  and  the  nature  of  existing  re- 
ligious dissidence.* 

The  Cathari  appear  to  have  virtually  disappeared  from  Ger- 
many, where  their  foothold,  at  best,  had  been  precarious,  German 
soil  seems  to  have  been  unpropitious  to  this  essentially  Southern 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  Waldenses  were  numerous,  together 
with  sectaries  known  as  Ortlibenses  or  Ordibarii. 

We  have  already  seen  how  rapidly  Waldensianism  extended 
from  Burgundy  to  Franche  Comte  and  Lorraine,  and  how,  in  1199, 
Innocent  III.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Waldenses 
of  Metz  to  surrender  their  vernacular  Scriptures,  had  sent  thither 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  two  other  abl)ot8  to  repress  their  zeal. 
The  abbots  duly  performed  their  mission,  preached  to  the  misguid- 
ed zealots,  Eind  burned  all  such  copies  of  the  forbidden  books  as 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  though  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from 
the  silence  of  the  chronicler,  that  no  human  victims  expiated  at 
the  stake  their  unlawful  studies.  The  consequence  of  this  mis- 
placed lenity  was  the  emboldenment  of  the  heretics.  Some  years 
later  when  Bishop  Bertrand  was  preaching  in  the  cathedral  he 
saw  two  whom  he  recognized,  and  pointed  them  out,  saying, "  I 
see  among  you  missionaries  of  the  Devil ;  there  they  are,  who  in 
my  presence  at  Montpellier  were  condemned  for  heresy  and  cast 
out."  The  unabashed  Waldenses,  with  a  companion,  replied  to 
him  with  insults,  and,  leaving  the  church,  gathered  a  crowd,  to 
whom  they  preached  their  doctrines.  The  bishop  was  powerless 
to  silence  them,  for,  when  he  attempted  to  use  force,  he  found  them 

the  ideft  of  assembling  arouod  him  in  Toulouse  half  a  dozeu  kiudred  spirits.  It 
was  not  until  12!M  that  the  Domlniciiu  convent  in  Strassburg  was  founded  (Ealt- 
ner^  p.  45). 

*  Ealtner,  p.  45.— Hoffmann,  11.  371--3.— Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1215. 
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protected  by  some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
they  were  able  to  disseminate  their  pestiferous  opinions  in  safety. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  quarrels  between  the  people  and 
the  bishop  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldenses 
for  many  years  continued  to  infect  the  city.* 

It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  nearly  all  the  heretics 
burned  at  Strassburg  in  1212  belonged  to  this  sect.  From  their 
writings  and  confessions  a  list  of  three  hundred  errors  was  com- 
piled, afterwards  condensed  into  seventeen,  and  these  were  read 
before  them  to  the  people  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Priest  John,  their  leader,  admitted  the  corrects 
ness  of  all  save  one  alleging  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  which 
he  indignantly  denied.  Those  which  he  admitted  show  how  rapid- 
ly their  doctrines  were  developing  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and 
how  impassable  was  the  gulf  which  already  sejmrated  tijera  from 
the  Church.  All  the  holy  orders  were  rejected,  and  this  already 
led  to  the  abolition  of  sacerdotal  celibacy ;  disbelief  in  purgatory 
waa  definitely  adopted,  with  its  consequences  as  to  prayers  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  there  had  already  been  invented,  before 
St.  Francis  and  his  followers,  the  dogma  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples held  no  property .f 

The  Ortlibenses  or  Ordibarii,  who  were  also  represented 
among  the  victims  of  Strassburg,  demand  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed consideration  than  their  immediate  importance  would  seem 
to  justify,  because,  although  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  they 
present  the  earliest  indication  of  a  peculiax  tendency  in  German 
free  thought  which  we  shall  lind  reproduce  itself  in  many  forms, 
and  constitute,  with  almost  unconquerable  stubbornness,  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  vrith  which  the  Inquisition  had  to  deal. 

Early  in  the  century  Maitro  David  de  Dinant,  a  schoolman  of 
Paris,  whose  subtlety  of  argumentation  rendered  him  a  favorite 
with  Innocent  III.,  had  indulged  in  dangerous  speculations  derived 


•  Imioc.  PP.  m.  Regest.n.  141, 142, 235.  —  Alberic.  Trium  Pont.  ann.  1300. — 
Cffisar.  Heisterb.  Dist  v.  c.  20. 

t  Ealtncr,  op.  cit.pp.  69-71. — I  am  rather  incUaed  to  believe  that  hoDest 
Daniel  Specklin  has  drawn  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  conrictiona  for  this  list 
of  errors.  Among  them  he  enumerates  la;  communion  in  both  elementa.  A.s  the 
cup  at  this  time  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  ita  administration  would 
not  have  been  characterized  as  a  heresy. 
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from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  transmitted  through  the  A™ 
commentators,  adulterated  with  neo-Platonic  elements,  which  trans- 
muted the  theism  of  the  Greek  into  a  kind  of  mystic  pantheism. 
These  speculations  were  carried  still  further  by  his  fellow-school- 
man, Amauri  de  Bene,  a  favorite  of  the  heir-apparent.  Prince 
Louis.  His  views  were  condemned  by  the  university  in  1204 ;  he 
appealed  to  the  Holy  See,  but  was  compelled  to  abjure  in  1207, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  mortification,  lie  had  ilisciples, 
however,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  secret.  They  were^j 
mostly  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  theologians  of  the  uni^^f 
versity  and  priests,  except  a  certain  goldsmith  named  Guillaume,  ^ 
who  was  esteemed  as  the  prophet  of  the  little  sect.  It  was  im- 
possible that  bold  speculations  of  this  nature  should  remain  station- 
ary, and  the  theoretical  premises  of  David  and  Amauri  were 
carried  to  uney]>ected  conclusions  in  the  effort  to  reduce  them 
into  a  system  for  proselvtism  among  the  people.  Amauri  had 
taught  that  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  and,  as  light  could 
not  be  seen  of  itself,  but  only  in  the  air,  so  God  was  invisible  ex- 
cept in  his  creatures.  The  inevitable  deduction  from  this  was  that 
after  death  all  beings  would  return  to  God,  and  in  him  be  unified 
in  eternal  rest.  This  swept  away  the  doctrines  of  future  retribu- 
tion, purgatory,  and  hell,  and,  as  the  Amaurians  did  not  fail  to 
point  out,  the  innumerable  observances  through  which  the  Church 
oontrolled  the  consciences  and  the  wealth  of  men  through  its  power 
over  the  keys  and  the  treasury  of  salvation.  As  this  was  de- 
structive to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  so  was  the  doctrine  equally 
subversive  of  morality,  which  taught  that  such  was  the  virtue  of 
love  and  charity  that  whatever  was  done  in  their  behalf  could  be 
no  sin,  and,  further,  that  any  one  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
impeccable,  no  matter  what  crime  he  might  commit,  because  that 
Spirit,  which  is  God,  cannot  sin,  nor  can  man,  who  is  nothing  of 
himself,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him.* 

There  was  in  these  utterances  an  irresistible  attraction  to 


•  Tocco,  L'Heresia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  31.— D'Argenlrf.  Collect  Judic.  1. 1. 127. 
— Oasar.  Heisterbac.  v.  22.— Nich.  Trivetti  Chron.  ann.  1215  (D*Achery  Spicilo^. 
in.  185.— Rigord.  de  Gcat.  Phil-  Aug.  ann.  1210.—  Guillcl.  Naiiginc.  ann.  1210,— 
Kymeric.  Direct.  Inqoia.  P.  n.  Q.  vii.— Cf.  Renao,  Averro^  et  rAverrolame,  3d  Ed. 
pp.  220-1 
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minds  prone  to  mystic  exaltation.  Even  the  orthodox  Ca?sari«s 
of  Heisterbach  argues  that  much  is  permitted  to  the  snints  which  is 
forbidden  to  sinners ;  where  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  liberty — 
have  charity,  and  do  what  thou  plcasest.*  When  the  fatal  woi'd 
had  once  been  spoken,  it  could  not  be  hushed  to  silence,  and,  in 
Spite  of  the  most  persistent  and  unsparing  etforta  of  repression, 
these  dangerous  heights  of  superhuman  spirituality  continued  to 
be  the  goal  of  men  dissatisfied  with  the  Uniitations  of  frail  hu- 
manity, down  to  the  time  of  MoUnos  and  the  lUuminati,  and 
the  influence  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  traced  in  the  reveries  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  the  Quietists. 

Yet  the  Amaurian  heresy  was  speedily  crushed  in  its  place  of 
origin.  In  his  proselyting  zeal,  Guiliaume  the  goldsmith,  in  1210, 
approached  a  certain  Maitre  Eaoul  de  Nemours,  who  feigned 
readiness  of  conviction,  and  reported  the  matter  to  Pierre,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  Maitre  Robert  de  Curzon,  the  papal  supervisor  of 
preaching  in  France.  By  their  atlvice  he  pretended  conversion 
and  accompanied  the  Amaurians  on  a  missionary  tour  which  lasted 
for  three  months  and  extended  as  far  as  Langres.  We  learn  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  sectaries  when  we  are  told  that  to  keep 
up  the  deception  he  would  pretend  to  be  wrapped  in  ecstasy,  with 
face  upturned  to  heaven,  and  on  recovering  himself  would  relate 
the  visions  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  though  he  success- 
fully evaded  the  requests  that  he  should  preach  the  new  doctrines 
in  public.  When  fully  informed  as  to  all  details,  he  communicated 
with  the  authorities,  and  arrests  were  made.  A  council  of  bishops 
was  convened  in  Paris  which  found  no  diflaculty  in  condemning 
all  concerned ;  those  who  were  in  orders  were  degraded,  and  they 
were  all  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities.  There  were  as  yet 
no  laws  defining  the  punishment  of  heresy,  so  their  fate  was  post- 
poned until  the  return  of  the  king,  who  was  then  absent.  The 
result  was  that  four  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  life  and 
ten  were  burned,  who  met  their  fate  with  unshrinking  calmness. 
The  simple  folk  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  seduced  into  follow- 
ing them  were  mercifully  spared.  A  few  executions  took  place 
elsewhere,  such  as  that  of  one  of  the  heresiarchs,  Maitre  Godin, 
who  wafi  tried  and  burned  at  Amiens;  the  remains  of  Amauri 


*  Ce&sar.  Eeisterb.  yl  5. 
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were  exhumed  and  exposed  to  the  dogs,  after  which  his  bones 
were  scattered  in  the  fields ;  the  writings  of  the  enthusiasts  were 
forbidden  to  be  read ;  the  stady  of  natural  science  in  the  univer- 
sity was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle^ 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  heresy,  were  publicly  burned.*         ^M 

The  doctrine  of  impeccability  was  likely  to  give  loosened  reiP 
to  human  passion  in  those  whose  spiritual  exaltation  did  not  lift 
them  above  the  weakness  of  the  fiesh,  and  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  accusations  current  against  the  Amaurians,  that  the  disciples 
of  both  sexes  abandoned  themselves  to  scandalous  license,  under 
the  pretext  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  Christian  love.  ^^H 
the  popular  designation  of  Papelards  bestowed  on  the  sectaries 
show  that  they  at  least  preserved  an  exterior  of  sanctity  and  de- 
votion, and  that  they  prudently  abstained  from  putting  into  prac- 
tice their  theories  of  the  uselessness  of  the  sacraments  and  of  all 
external  cult. 

The  heresy  was  thus  crushed  in  its  birthplace,  where  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  except  that  there  were  teachers  of  it  in  Dauphine, 
where  they  were  confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  and  that  in  1325 
Houoriiifi  III.  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Periphyseos  of  Eri- 
gena,  wliich  was  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  Amauri*s  specula* 
tions.  The  seed,  however,  was  widely  scattered,  to  bear  fruit  in 
foreign  soil.  The  University  of  Paris  ilrew  together  eager  search* 
ers  after  knowledge  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  it  could 
not  be  difficult  for  the  Amaurians  to  find  among  those  from 
abroad  converts  who  would  prove  useful  missionaries.  In  1215, 
Robert  de  Cux^on  includes  the  works  of  a  certain  Maurice  the 
Spaniard  in  his  condemnation  of  those  of  David  and  Amauri.  -^^^ 
other  disciple  is  said  to  have  been  Ortlieb  of  Strassburg,  the  teacher 
of  the  sectaries  known  by  his  name  whoso  fate  wo  have  seen  at 
Strassburg.    That  the  heresy  was  known  not  to  be  extinguished 

"  HigorUiu de 0«8t.  PliU.  Aug.anD.  1210.— Cliroa.Caunn  LauduDens.aQn.li8P 
—ChrOD.de  Mulros  ana.  1210. — Chrnn.  Turouoo&tuia.  1210.— CsBeor.  Hviaterb.v. 
22.— Chron,  Breve  S.  Dionys.  ann.  1209.— Orandea  Clirouiques.  IV.  139.— OuUlel. 
Brito  (Bouquet  XVII.  82  sqq.).- D'Argentrfi,  CoU.  Judic.  1. 1.  128-33.— Harduin. 
Ooiicil.  VI.  rr.  1994.— Chron.  EngtilLusu  (Leibnitz,  8.  Rer.  Bruusv,  11.  1113). 

William  the  goldamith,  undur  the  title  of  Quiielmas  Aarifex,  retitins  bis  place 
in  tlie  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  to  the  present  day  (Mignc,  Dictionnaire  dcA 
B<F68icB.  U.  1056).    Cf.  Keusch.  £>er  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcUer.  L  17. 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1215  the  great  Council  of  Latemn 
still  deemed  it  necessary  to  utter  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Araauri,  which  it  stigmatized  as  crazy  rather  than 
heretical.* 

We  know  little  of  the  faith  originally  professed  by  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit,  as  the  followers  of  Ortlieb  called  themselves. 
The  principal  account  we  have  of  their  doctrines  in  the  thirteenth 
century  concerns  itself  much  more  with  the  results  in  denying 
the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  observances  than  with  the  principles 
which  led  to  those  results ;  but  there  are  indications  of  pantheism 
in  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  the  uncreated  universe,  in  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  to  all,  while  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  mystic  representation  of  the  Trinity  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  sect.  No  inamorality  is  attributed  to  them ;  nay,  the 
severest  continence  was  prescribed  by  them,  even  in  marriage;  the 
only  generation  of  children  permitted  was  spiritual,  through  con- 
version, while  homicide,  lying,  and  oaths  were  strictly  forbidden. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  in  Alsace  the  prevalence  of  Waldensian- 
ism  and  the  sympathies  boni  of  common  proscription  may  have 
considerably  modified  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  Ortlieb. 
They  were  by  no  means  exterminated  in  the  persecutions  of  1213, 
and  we  hear  of  further  pursuit  against  them  in  1216,  extending 
as  far  as  Thurgau,  in  Switzerland.  About  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury they  are  described  as  prevailing  in  Suabia,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nonllingen  and  Oettingen,  and  Albertus  Magnus 
thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  up  an  elaborate  list 
of  their  errors. + 

It  was  not  long  before  another  consequence,  especially  shock- 
ing to  the  faithful,  was  drawn  from  the  fruitful  premises  of  pan- 
theism. If  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  Satan  himself 
could  not  be  excepted ;  if  all  were  to  be  eventually  I'eunited  in 
God,  Satan  and  his  angels  could  not  be  condemned  to  eternal  per- 


'Steph.  de  Borbone  (D'Argentrfi  I.  L  88).  —  Potthoat  No.  7848.  —  Pelayo, 
Heterodoxofl  Eapafioles,  I.  410. — Concil.  Laterftti.  XV.  c.  3. 

For  the  coDQcctiou  between  the  speouIatioDs  of  Erigeoa  and  those  of 
Amauri  see  Poole's  "lUustratioDs  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought/'  Lod* 
don.1884,  p.  77. 

t  Anon.  Passaviens.  c  0  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XTTI.  300-2^.  —  Kaltner,  pp.  84-5. 
— Httupl,  Zoitschrift  filr  Kirchengescbicbte,  1883,  p.  507. 
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dition.  So  infinite  were  the  conclusions  which  flowed  from  the 
bold  assumptions  of  the  Amaurians,  that  those  who  accepted  their 
views  inevitably  diverged  in  the  applications,  as  they  attributed 
greater  or  less  importance  to  one  series  of  propositions  or  another. 
There  were  some  who  took  special  interest  in  this  theory  as  to  Sa- 
tan, and  as  their  utteninces  were  pw*uliarly  e:x;iKperating  to  the 
orthodox^  they  were  designated  as  a  separate  sect  under  the  name 
of  Luciferans.  Of  these  we  hear  much  but  see  little.  Their  doc- 
trioes  were  exaggerated  into  devil-worship,  and  they  were  included 
in  the  list  of  heretics  to  be  periodically  anathematized  with  a  zeal 
which  attributed  to  them  vastly  greater  importance  than  their 
scanty  numl>ers  deserved.  Probably  this  was  because  they  were 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  a  healthy  popu- 
lar abhorrence  of  heresy.  The  most  extravagant  and  repulsive 
stories  were  circulated  as  to  their  hideous  rites,  which  gradually 
took  shu(>e  under  the  current  superstitions  as  to  witchcraft,  which 
they  aided  to  formulate  and  render  concrete.  At  the  period  un- 
der consideration  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  wildest  and  moet 
ferocious  ej)i<lemic  of  persecution  that  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  this  tendency  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Henry  Minneke.  Provost  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Neuwerk^f 
in  Goslar,  which  is  further  of  interest  as  showing  how  utterly,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Germany 
was  destitute  of  any  inquisitorial  machinery,  and  how  ignorant 
were  her  prelates  as  yet  of  inquisitorial  procedure.  In  1222  Min- 
neke was  accused  before  his  bishop,  the  fanatic  Conrad  von  Reisen* 
berg  of  Ilildesheim,  of  certain  heretical  opinions.  An  assembly 
of  prelates  was  held  at  Goslar,  which  took  testimony  of  his  nuns, 
and  found  him  guilty.  He  was  simply  ordere<l  to  teach  his  doc- 
trines no  longer.  When  he  disobeye<l  he  was  summone<l  l>efore 
Bishop  Conmd,  who  examined  him  for  three  days  and  sentence^H 
him  to  return  to  his  Premonstratensian  monastery,  and  ordered  the 
nuns  to  elect  anotlier  provost.  To  this,  again,  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, probably  considering  that  his  imniunities  as  a  monk  exempted 
him  from  episcopal  juriwliction,  and  the  bishop  seems  to  have  had 
no  resource  but  to  implore  the  intervention  of  Honorius  III. 
When  the  pope  ordered  the  sentence  executed,  the  nuns  inter- 
jecte<l  an  api)eal  back  to  him  and  to  the  emperor.  Both  appeals 
were  rejected ;  Minneke  was  declared  a  diseased  member  of  the 
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Church,  fit  only  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  nuns  were  told  that  they 
Bhould  rejoice  in  being  Iiborate<l  from  his  influence.  Still  be  re- 
mained firm,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  consult  the  Cardinal- 
legate,  Cinthio  of  Porto,  before  ho  ventured  to  throw  the  indomi- 
table heretic  into  prison.  From  his  jail,  Minneke  himself  appealeii 
to  the  pope,  asserting  that  he  had  been  condemned  unheard,  jiray- 
ing  for  an  examination,  and  offering  to  submit  to  incai-ceration  for 
life  if  he  should  refuse  to  i-ecant  any  erroneous  opinions  of  which 
he  might  be  convicted.  Ilononus  thereupon,  in  May,  1224,  ordered 
Bishop  Conrad  to  bring  his  prisoner  before  the  legate  and  an 
assembly  of  prelates  for  a  final  hearing  and  judgment.  About 
October  1,  at  Eardewick,  Cinthio  met  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
of  North  Germany,  where  it  was  deciiled  that  ilinneke  was  con- 
victed of  havuig  encouraged  the  nuns  to  regard  him  as  greater 
than  any  other  bom  of  woman;  he  ha<^l  on  many  points  relaxed 
the  severe  Cistercian  discipline;  in  liis  sennons  he  had  declared 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  ha<l  so  exalted 
the  state  of  virginity  as  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin ;  in  a  vision 
he  had  seen  Satan  pi-aying  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  had  asserte<!  that 
in  heaven  there  was  a  woman  greater  than  the  Virgin,  whose  name 
was  Wisdom.  Still  another  synod,  held  at  Hildoshcim,  October 
22,  was  retjuisite  to  conclude  the  matter.  Minneke  was  brought 
before  it,  was  convicted  of  his  errors,  and  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood, but  even  yet  Bishop  Conrad  was  so  little  sure  of  his  author- 
ity tliat  the  sentence  was  published  under  the  seal  of  the  legate. 
The  culprit  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  was 
duly  burned  in  1225.  The  j)rominence  accordeii  to  this  assertion, 
that  Satan  desired  forgiveness,  is  shown  by  his  being  stigmatized 
as  a  Manicha^an  and  a  Luciferan.* 

This  case  has  a  furtiier  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
participators  in  the  linal  judgment  was  a  man  who  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  his  fame,  and  who  was  the  mcjst  perfect  embixiiment 
of  the  pure  fanaticism  of  hia  time — Conrad  of  Marburg.  Though 
a  secular  priest  and  hoUling  himself  aloof  from  both  Mendicant 
OrderSjt  Conrad  steeped  himself  in  the  severest  poverty  and  gained 

•  Kaltner,  pp.  flO-5.— ITartzhtim  Coticil.  German.  TTT.  515-16.— Potthast  No. 
7260.— Chron.  Mont.  Sereni  nnn.  1222  (Menken.  Scriptt.  Rer.  Germ.  II.  2«o).— 
Chron   SaniK'trin.  Erfurt,  ann.  1222  (lb.  III.  250). 

t  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  too  sliimng  a  light  not  to  be  earnestly  and  per- 
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his  bread  by  beggary.  Though  he  could  Lave  aspired  to  any  dig- 
aity  in  the  Church,  which  reverenced  him  as  its  greatest  apostle, 
and  though  for  years  all  the  Ijeneiices  of  Thuringia  were  placed 
by  the  I^andgravo  Louis  at  his  absolute  disposal,  he  never  accepted 
Jl  single  prefennent.  Devoted  sfjlely  to  the  work  of  the  L<inl,  his 
fiery  soul  and  unrelaxing  energies  were  directed  with  absolute  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  to  advancing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him.* 

Stern  in  temper  and  narrow  in  miml,  his  bigotry  was  ardent  to 
the  pitch  of  insanity.  What  were  his  c-onceptions  of  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  Creator  and  how  his  conscience  led  him  to  abuse  un- 
>  limited  authority  can  best  be  judged  by  his  course  as  spiritual 
director  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  The  daughter  of  Andreas 
of  Hungary,  born  in  1207,  marriwi  in  1221,  at  the  ago  of  thirteen, 
to  Louis  of  Thuringia,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Cterman  princes, 
a  mother  at  fourteen,  a  widow  at  twenty,  and  dying  of  self-inflicted 


tbtently  claimed  by  the  Domiuicans  as  an  ornament  of  their  Or<ior,  Their  legend 
felatea  (bat  he  was  miraculously  dranrn  into  it  in  1220  Wy  St.  Dominir  liimself, 
%bo  earnestly  desired  him  as  a  colleague,  and  wlio  prntnptly  Bent  liiin  tn  Ger- 
many with  acomuiission  as  inquisitor  (Monteiro,  Uistoria  da  Sacra  Inqtiisit^ao, 
p.  1.  Liv.  i.  c  48.— Jac.  dc  Voragine  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  !)0«.  Ed.  1480.— ParamOi 
pp.  248'9),  and  RipoU  assumes  it  as  a  nitiltcr  of  cot1r^(^  though  he  failed  t»  fur* 
nigh  us  with  the  promised  dissertation  to  prove  it  (Bill.  Domiu.  I.  20,  53).  8eo 
also  Rahncr,  pp.  76-82.  The  claim  is  bused  upon  hU  irupiisilorial  activity,  his 
Toluntary  poverty,  and  the  title  of  yrtnlicntar,  which  he  hore  iu  virtue  of  a  papal 
commission — arguments  Oiinsy  enough,  but  l>ctter  thiiii  that  of  his  latest  cham- 
pion, Hausrath,  who  cites  an  expression  in  a  Icttur  of  Gregory  IX.  characterizing 
Conrad  as  tlie  watch-<log  of  the  Iford- '*  Vominiau  ci/im  ''  (HoiTman,  Geschicbte 
d.  Inq,  II.  392).  Of  course  a  negative,  sucli  as  tlie  present,  can  only  be  proved 
by  negatives,  but  these  are  sufficient  In  numerous  letters  to  him  from  HonoriuH 
m.  and  Gregory  IX  he  is  never  addressed  as  "  FruUr,^'  the  term  invariubly  used 
by  the  Mendicants.  The  superscription  always  is  "  Maifhtm  Conr'tdu  de  Marburc^ 
prmdieai<fri  Vm-bi  Dei,  or  the  equivalent — Conrad  l»eing  presumably  a  master  in 
theology  (Epistt  Stec.  XIU.  T.  L  No.  51, 117.  118,  llJO.  301,  302,  484,  533.  587). 
Bimilarly  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  he  is  never  spoken  of  as  "  FraUr^^*  but  al- 
ways as  *^  MagiMttr  Cimradia.''  Besides,  Theodoric  of  Thuringia,  himself  a  Do- 
minican, and  almost  n  contemporary,  in  bis  life  of  St.  ELizuljeth  descrities  Conrad 
in  the  moat  cialtcd  terms,  without  claiming  him  for  bis  Order,  which  he  coald 
aut  have  avoided  doing  h.id  there  lieen  ground  for  it  (CuniMi  ThL'&aur.  IV.  Ud). 
•Theod.  Tliuriug.  dc  S.  Kliz.  Lib.  in.  c.  10  tCaniau  Thesavir.  IV.  180).— Potfr 
baat  No.  7930.— £piatt.  Siac.  XIU.  T.  I.  Na  361. 
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aasteritiee  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  Elizabeth  vraa  the  rarest  type 
of  womanly  gentloness  and  self-abnegation,  of  all  Christian  virtues 
and  spiritual  aspiratious.  "When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
placet!  herself  under  Conrad*8  direction,  and  he  procetidod  to  dis- 
cipline this  heavenly  spirit  with  a  ferocity  worthy  of  a  demon. 
Such  implicit  obedience  did  he  exact  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  sent  for  her  to  hear  him  preach,  and  she  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  her  sister-in-law^  the 
Margravine  of  Misnia,  he  angrily  declared  that  he  would  leave 
her.  She  went  to  him  the  next  day  and  entreated  for  pardon  ; 
on  his  continuing  obdurate,  she  and  her  maidens,  whom  he  blamed 
for  the  matter,  cast  themselves  at  liis  feet,  when  he  caused  them 
all  to  be  stripped  to  their  shifts  and  soundly  scourged.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  inspired  her  with  such  terror  that  she  was  wont  to 
Bay  *'  If  I  so  much  dread  a  mortal  man,  how  is  God  to  be  rightly 
dreaded  V  After  the  death  of  Louis,  whom  she  tenderly  loyad, 
and  when  his  brother  Heniy  despoiled  her  and  di-ove  her  out,  pen- 
niless, with  her  children,  she  submitted  with  patient  resignation 
and  earned  her  living  by  beggjiry ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
compound  for  her  dower-rights  with  money,  she  made  haste  to 
distribute  it  in  charity.  Under  the  influence  of  the  diseased  piet- 
ism inculcated  by  Conrad,  she  abandoned  her  children  to  God  and 
devoted  herself  to  succoring  casual  outcasts  and  lepers ;  and  the 
depth  of  her  humility  was  shown  when  scandal  made  busy  with 
her  fame  in  consequence  of  her  relations  vrith.  Conrad.  On  being 
warned  of  this  and  counselled  to  greater  prudence,  she  brought 
forth  the  bloody  scourge  which  she  used,  and  said,  "  This  is  the 
love  the  holy  man  bears  to  me-  I  thank  God,  who  has  deigned  to 
accept  this  final  oblation  from  me.  I  have  sacrifioeii  everything 
— station,  wealth,  beauty — and  have  made  myself  a  beggar,  intend- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  atlomment  of  womanly  modesty  ;  if  God 
chooses  to  take  this  also,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  special  grace."  It  was 
this  spirit,  so  self -abased  and  humble,  that  Conrad's  brutal  fanaticism 
sought  systematically  to  break,  contradicting  her  of  set  purpose 
in  all  things,  and  demanding  of  her  every  possible  sacrifice.  Mere- 
ly to  atld  to  her  afUictions  he  drove  away,  one  by  one,  the  faithful 
serving-women  who  idolized  her,  iinally  ex|>elling  Gutla,  who  had 
been  her  loved  companion  since  infancy  in  Hungary ;  as  they 
themselves  said,  *'  He  did  this  with  a  good  intention,  because  he 
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feftred  our  influence  in  recalling  her  past  splendors,  and  he  wished 
to  deprive  her  of  all  hniiian  comfort  that  she  might  rely  wholly 
on  God/'  When  she  disobeyed  his  onlers  he  used  tf>  he-iit  lier  and 
strike  her,  which  she  endured  with  pleasure,  in  memory  of  the 
blows  inflicted  on  Christ.  Once  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him 
at  Oldenburg  Lo  determine  whether  he  Avould  put  her  into  an  ex- 
tremely rigid  convent  there.  The  nuns  asked  him  to  let  her  visit 
them,  and  he  gave  her  permission,  exiMjcting  that  she  would  de- 
cline in  view  of  the  excommunication  hanging  over  all  intruders 
on  the  sacred  precincts.  Supposing,  however,  that  she  had  leave, 
she  went,  while  her  woman  Irmengard  stooil  outside,  received  the 
key,  ami  oj)ened  the  door.  For  this  Conrad  made  tliem  both  lie 
down,  and  ordered  his  faithful  comrade,  Friar  Gerhard,  to  beat 
them  with  a  heavy  rod,  so  that  they  bore  the  marks  of  the  flogging 
for  weeks.  Well  might,  in  the  next  century,  the  mysterious 
Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  when  speaking  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
remark  that  she  had  abandoned  herself,  in  place  of  to  God,  to  a 
man  far  inferior  to  herself  in  natural  aptitudes  jib  well  as  in  the 
gifts  of  <livine  grjuie.* 

The  signilitriince  of  all  this  lies  not  only  in  the  coarse  violence 
of  Conrad*s  methods,  which  regarded  torture,  mental  and  physical, 
as  the  most  efficient  aid  to  salvation,  but  also  in  the  arrogance  of 
the  nature  which  could,  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  assume 
the  position  of  an  avenging  God  punishing  humanity  for  its  weak- 
ness and  sin.  When  a  man  of  such  a  tem]>er  was  inflamed  with 
the  most  fiery  fanaticism,  was  armed  with  irresponsible  power,  and 
believed  himself  to  be  engage<l  in  a  direct  conflict  with  Satan,  his 
mad  enthusiasm  could  lead  only  to  a  catastrophe.  For  the  evil 
which  ho  wrought  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible.  The 
crime  lay  with  those  who  couhl  coolly  select  such  an  instrument, 
work  up  his  crazy  zeal  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  Let  him  loose 
to  wreak  his  blind  wrath  upon  defenceless  populations. 

Conrad  ha<l  long  been  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  qualities  were 
well  known  to  those  who  made  use  of  him.  His  burning  eloquence 
was  adapted  to  move  the  passions  of  the  peo])le,  and  as  early  as 
1314  he  had  been  honored  with  a  commission  to  preach  in  Ger- 
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many  the  crusade  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  great 
Council  of  Ijitemn  was  assciiililet].     From  this  time  on  his  acti\ity 
was  unabated,  and  there  is  [jrobahly  truth  in  the  assertion  that  he 
took  part  in  the  occasional  |)ersecutions  of  heresy  which  are  re- 
ported, though  no  iletails  have  reached  us.     His  mission  as  preach- 
er brought  him  into  direct  relations  with  Rome,  and  his  success 
in  inducint^  iliousands  to  take  the  cixkss  gave  him  liigh  repute  with 
the  curia,  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  disinterest othiess  which  iisked 
for  no  reward.     Ho  gradually  came  to  be  employeil  as  a  re[)resent- 
ative  in  matters  of  im|x>rtance,  and  his  unwearied  energy  I'en- 
dered  him  increasingly  useful.     lu  1220  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  compelling,  by  the  censures  of  the  ('hurch,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  to  fullil  his  long-delayed  vow  of  leading  an  exi>edition  to 
the  Iloly  Land*  and  he  was  further  made  chief  of  the  business  of 
preaching  in  its  behalf,  by  being  empowei-ed  to  commission  assist- 
ants throughout  Germany.     In  these  letters  he  is  addressed  as 
^^  il^*/whijtitcuft^^  or  head  of  the  church  schools  in  Mainz,  showing 
that  he  then  held  that  dignity.    In  1227  still  greater  evidence  was 
given  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.     In  March  of  that  year 
Gregory  XL  had  mounted  the  papal  throne  with  full  resolve  to 
crush  the  rising  powers  of  lieresy,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprive  it  of 
its  excuse  for  existence  in  the  c<)rruptionB  of  the  church  t^^tablish- 
raent.     We  have  seen  how,  on  Juno  2<K  1227,  he  tried  the  ex}>eri- 
ment  in  Florence  of  creating  a  kind  of  inquisition,  with  a  Domini- 
can to  exercise  its  functions.     In  Germany  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  but  Connwl  on  whom  to  rely.     June  12,  eight  days 
before  the  commission  issue<l  to  Giovanni  di  Siderno,  Gregory 
wrote  to  Conrad  commending  highly  the  diligence  with  which  he 
was  tracking  and  pursuing  heretics— a  diligence  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, all  details  are  lost  to  us.     In  order  that  his  labors  might  be 
more  efficacious,  Conrad  was  directed  and  empowered  to  nominate 
whomsoever  he  might  see  lit  as  his  assistants,  and  with  them  to 
inquire  energetically  after  all  who  were  infected  with  heresy,  so 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  tares  from  the  fields  of  the  Lord  might 
proceed  with  due  authority.    Though  the  Inquisition  was  scarce 
as  yet  even  a  prospective  conception,  this  Wius  in  eifect  an  informal 
commission  as  in(iuisitor-geneni]  for  Germany,  and  it  is  probably 
no  injustice  to  Gregory  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  motives  prompt- 
ing it  was  the  desire  to  substitute  papal  authority  for  the  episcopal 
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juhBdiction  under  which  the  local  and  spasmodic  persecutions  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on.* 

Eight  days  later,  on  June  20,  another  commission  was  sent 
to  Conrad,  which  increased  enormously  his  power  and  influence; 
The  German  Church  wns  a.s  corrupt  and  deprave*!  as  its  neighbors, 
and  all  efforts  to  purify  it  had  thus  far  pmved  failures.  In  1225 
the  Cardinal-legate  Cinthio  had  asscmibled  a  great  national  coun- 
cil at  Mainz,  which  had  solenmly  adopted  an  elaborate  series  of 
searching  canons  of  reformation,  that  proved  as  Ijootless  as  all 
similar  eiforts  before  or  since.  Something  more  n'as  wanteil,  and 
the  sternly  im])laciible  virtue  of  Conrad  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  the  fitting  instiniment  for  burning  out  the  incurable  cancer 
which  was  consuming  the  vitals  of  the  Gennan  Church.  Gregory, 
whose  residence  beyond  the  AIj)s  as  legate  had  rendered  him  fa- 
miliar with  its  condition,  describes  its  priesthood  as  abandoned  to 
lasciviousness,  gluttony,  and  all  manner  of  filthy  Uving,  like  cattle 
putrescing  in  their  own  dung ;  as  committing  habitually  wicked- 
ness which  laymen  would  abhor,  corrupting  the  people  by  their 
evil  example,  and  causing  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  to  be  blasphemed. 
To  remedy  these  de)>lorable  evils,  he  now  commissioned  Conrad 
as  reformer,  with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
oardinal-legate,  and  the  monasteries  were  especially  designated  as 
objects  for  his  regenerating  hand.f 

Armed  with  almost  illimitable  powers,  Conrad  was  now  the 
foremost  German  ecclesiastic  of  the  time,  and  we  may  well  under- 
stand the  admiration  of  Theotloric  of  Thuringia,  who  dechires  that 
he  shone  like  a  star  throughout  all  Germany.  Yet  at  this  time 
his  ill-balanced  impulsiveness  was  concentrating  his  energies  on 
the  torturing  of  St.  Elizabetli.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  exercising 
his  inquisitorial  functions,  and  the  only  record  of  his  activity  as  a 
reformer  is  his  reorganizing  the  nunnery  of  Nordhausen  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  expeUing  the  nuns,  who  all  led  ungodly  lives. 
Yet  his  services  as  a  persecutor  never  wore  more  Jioeded.  The 
excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Fre<leric,  on  St'j.toinlxjr  29  of 
the  same  year,  for  temporarily  abandoning  his  crusade,  had  set 
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•  Trithem.  Chron.  Hiraaug.  ann.  1314.— Chron.  Sanpetrin.  ErAirtens.  (Menken. 

in.  942).— Kaltner,  pp.  86-7.— Epistt  Sacul.  XHI.  T.  I.  No.  117,  118.  IM.  369. 

i  Hartzheim  III.  521.     Cf.  Coucil.  Frizl&r.  ann.  194G,  ib.  p.  674.— RipoU  I.  91. 
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Church  and  State  fairly  by  the  ears,  and  had  insi»ireil  the  heretics 
•with  fi-esh  hopes.  Everywhere  their  missionary  activit}^  redoub- 
led, and  the  knd  was  saitl  to  be  lull  of  them.  In  each  diocese 
they  had  a  bishop  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  regular  in- 
cumbent, and  they  pretended  to  have  a  pope  whom  they  called 
Gregory,  so  that,  under  examination,  they  could  swear  that  they 
held  the  faith  of  the  bishop  and  of  Pope  Gregory.  In  1229  the 
Waldensee  were  again  discovered  in  Strassburg,  and  for  several 
years  persecution  continued  there,  resulting  in  burning  many  ob- 
stinate heretics  and  penancing  those  who  yielded.* 

Local  measures  such  as  these  were  manifestly  insufficient,  and 
thus  far  all  efforts  at  a  comprehensive  system  of  persecution  had 
failed.  In  1231  Gregory  was  busily  occupied  in  organizing  some 
more  eflioient  method,  and  Germany  was  nut  forgotten.  The  Ro- 
man statutes  of  Annibaldo  and  the  papal  edicts  of  that  year,  to 
which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  above,  were  sent  to  the 
Teutonic  prelates,  June  20,  with  letters  blaming  them  for  their 
lukewarmness  and  lenity,  and  ordering  them  to  put  vigorously  into 
force  the  new  edicts.  Yet  already  there  had  boen  suflicient  per- 
secution to  occasion  the  necessity  of  settling  the  novel  questions 
arising  from  the  confiscations,  and  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  June  2 
of  the  same  year,  hail  decided  that  the  allwlial  lands  and  the 
movables  should  go  to  the  heirs,  the  fiefs  to  the  lord,  and  in  case 
of  serfs  the  personalty  to  the  master,  thus  excluding  the  Church 
and  the  persecutors  from  any  share.  Under  Gregory's  earnest 
impulsion  the  sluggishness  of  the  bishops  was  somewliat  stimu- 
lated. The  Archbishop  of  Troves  made  a  perquisition  through 
faia  city,  and  found  three  schools  of  heretics  in  full  activity.  He 
called  a  syntwl  for  the  trial  of  tliose  who  were  captured,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  burning  three  men,  and  a  woman  named  Leu- 
chardis,  who  had  borne  the  reputation  of  exceeding  holiness,  but 
who  was  found,  upon  examination,  to  l>elong  to  t!»e  dreaded  sect 
of  Lucifcrans,  deploring  the  fall  of  Satan  iis  unjustly  banished 
from  heaven.f 


•  Vit  8.  Eliz.  (Cantfii  TUtisaur.  I.  116).  — Johann  Rohte,  Chron.  Thuring. 
(Menken.  11. 1715).— Kaltncr,  pp.  108, 130-33.— Gcsta  TrcTiror.  Episcopp.  c  172. 
— Trilhem.  Cbron.  Hirsaug.  nun.  1330. 

f  Hurtzheim  III.  53ft,  540.— Piiithast  No.  8078-4.  — Hiat.  Diplom.  Frid.  U. 
T.IIL  p.  466.— Gest.  TrevLror.  Arcbiepp.  c.  170, 173. 
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Still  the  results  did  not  correspond  to  Gregory's  desires.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  (1231)  he  sought  to  spur  Conrad  on  to  a 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  praising  in  the  most  exalted  terms  his 
activity  and  success  in  exterminating  heretics,  and  by  exhorting 
him,  with  the  same  wealth  of  exaggeration,  to  redoubled  energy. 
The  need  of  earnest  work  was  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
Archbishops  of  Troves  and  Mainz  had  reported  that  an  apostle  of 
heresy  had  been  sow^ing  tares  through  all  the  land,  so  that  not 
only  the  cities,  but  the  towns  and  humlots,  were  infected.  Manv 
heresiarchs,  moreover^  each  in  his  own  appointed  district,  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  the  Church.  Conrad  vras  therefore  giv^n 
full  discretionary  powers ;  he  was  not  even  required  to  hear  the 
oases,  but  only  to  pronounce  judgment,  which  was  to  be  final  and 
without  appe'al—justice  to  those  sus{3ect  of  heresy  being,  appar- 
ently, of  no  moment.  lie  was  authorized  to  command  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm,  to  excommunicate  protectors  of  heresy,  and  to 
lay  interdict  on  whole  districts.  The  recent  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Bee  were  referred  to  as  his  guide,  and  heretics  who  would  abjure 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  absolution,  care  being  taken  that  they 
should  have  no  further  opportunity  of  mischief  —  a  delicate  ex- 
pression for  condemning  them  to  lifelong  incarceration.  When 
Conrad  received  these  extensive  powers  he  was  so  dangerously  ill 
that  his  life  was  despairetl  of,  and  before  he  had  fairly  recovered 
St.  Elizabeth  died,  November  29, 1231.  Harsh  as  was  his  nature, 
her  loss  affecte<l  him  severely,  and  for  a  considerable  time  his  en- 
ergies were  concentrated  on  fruitless  efforts  for  her  canonization. 
In  intervals  of  leisure,  however,  he  exercised  his  powers  on  such 
heretics  as  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  within  easy  reach.  In 
Marburg  itself  many  suspects  were  seize«l,  including  knights, 
priests,  and  ]>ersons  of  condition,  of  whom  some  recanted  and  the 
rest  were  burned.  On  one  excursion  to  Erfurt,  moreover,  in  1233, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  burn  four  more  victims.* 

Results  so  far  below  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed could  not  but  be  disappointing  in  the  extreme  to  Gregory. 
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•  Kfl!tner,  pp.  135-6. 143— Theo<i.  Vit.  S.  Eliz.  vm.  1.— Vit  rythmic.  S.  Eliz. 
(Menken.  II.  2090).— Thar.  Forti^ctzung  li.  Sficlia.  Weltchronik  (Pert*,  Scriptt. 
Veniac.  11.  292).— Trithcm.  Chroo.  Uinaag.  ana.  1233.— £rpburdian.  Variloq. 
(Menken.  U.  484). 
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One  expedient  remained — to  try  whether  among  the  Dominicans 
there  might  not  ho  found  men  ahle  and  wiUing  to  devote  them- 
selves feai'lcssly  and  exclusively  to  the  holy  work.  Eotweeu  the 
end  of  1281  and  that  of  1232,  therefore,  couunissions  were  sent  to 
various  Dominican  establishments  empowering  their  officials  to 
undertiike  the  work.  The  treaty  of  Ceperiino,  in  12^0,  had  re- 
stored jxsace  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  and  Frederic's 
aid  was  successfully  invoked  to  give  the  imjxjrial  sanction  to  the 
new  experiment.  From  Ravenna,  in  March,  1232,  he  issued  a 
constitution  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  and  potentates  of  the 
empire,  ordering  their  etKcient  co-operation  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  anti  taking  under  the  special  imperial  protection  all  the 
Mendicants  deputed  by  the  |H)pc  for  that  purpose.  The  secular 
authorities  were  conunandetl  to  arrest  all  who  should  be  designated 
to  them  by  the  inquisitors,  to  hold  them  safely  until  condemna- 
tion, and  to  put  to  a  dreadful  death  those  convicted  of  heres}^  or 
fautorahip,  or  to  imprison  for  life  such  as  sliould  recant  and  ab- 
jure. Relapse  was  punishabl*^  with  the  death  -  penalty,  and  de- 
scendants to  the  second  gimcration  were  dechired  incapable  of 
holding  tiefs  or  public  oflice.* 

Here  were  laws  provided  and  ministers  for  their  enforcement, 
and  the  business  of  vindicating  the  faith  might  at  last  be  ex- 
pected to  prosper.  If  Conrad  was  remiss,  others  would  be 
found  enthusiastically  ready  for  the  work.  So  it  proved.  Sud- 
denly there  apjieared  on  the  scene  a  Dominican  named  Conrad 
Tors,  said  to  be  a  convert  from  heresy,  who,  without  special  com- 
mission, commenced  to  clear  the  land  of  error,  lie  carried  with 
him  a  layman  named  John,  ono-eyeil  and  one-handed,  of  thoroughly 
disreputable  cliaracter,  who  boasted  that  lu^  could  recf)gnize  a  her- 
etic at  sight.  A]>parently  with  little  more  evidence  than  this, 
Conrad  Tors  raided  from  town  to  town,  condemning  his  victims 
wholesale,  and  those  whom  he  delivered  to  the  magistrates  they 
were  compellal  by  popular  excitement  to  bum.  Soon,  however, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  phice,  and  then  the  Dominican  shrewd- 
ly enlisted  the  support  of  the  nobles  by  directing  his  attacks 
against  the  more  wealthy,  and  hohling  out  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive confiscations  to  be  divided.     When  remonstrated  with  he  is 
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said  to  have  replied,  **  I  would  burn  a  hundred  innocent  if  there 
was  one  gnilty  among  them/*  Stimulat-ed  by  this  shining  exam- 
ple, many  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  joined  him,  and  became 
his  eager  assistants  in  the  work.** 

Whether,  as  reported,  Conrad  Tors,  to  strengthen  himself, 
sought  out  Conrad  of  Marburg  atui  persuaded  him  to  take  part  in 
the  good  work,  or  whether  the  latter,  scenting  the  battle  from  afar, 
was  aroused  from  his  torpor  and  rusJied  eagerly  to  the  fray,  cannot 
positively  be  determined.  This  much  is  certain,  that  at  length  lie 
came  forward,  and  not  only  lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to 
the  proceedings,  but  urged  them  to  a  crueller  and  wider  develop- 
ment with  all  his  vehemence  of  character  and  implacable  severity. 

The  heresy  of  which  the  miserable  victims  of  this  onslaught 
were  accused  was  not  Waliiensian,  but  Luciferan.  Its  hideous 
rites  were  described  in  full  detail  by  Master  Conrad  to  Pope  Greg- 
or)%  and  are  worth  re|)eating  as  illustrating  the  superstitions  con- 
cerning witchcraft  which,  for  centuries,  worked  such  cruel  wrong 
in  every  comer  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  such 
embroideries  should  be  added  by  inquisitorial  craft  or  popular 
credulity  to  the  tenets  of  heretics,  for,  on  the  first  emergence  of 
Catharism  at  Orleans  in  1022,  very  similar  stories  were  told  of 
the  infermd  rites  of  tlie  heretics,  which  are  repeated  by  Walter 
Mapes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.f  That  Conrad 
obtained  these  wild  fictions  in  endless  duplication  from  those  who 
stood  before  his  judgment-seat  there  need  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
The  reports  of  witch-trials  in  later  times  are  too  numerous  and 
authentic  for  us  to  question  the  readiness  of  self-aocusation  of 
those  who  saw  no  other  means  of  escape,  or  their  eagerness  to 
propitiate  their  judge  by  responding  to  every  incriminating  sug- 
gestion, and  telling  him  what  they  found  him  desii-ous  of  he-ar- 
ing.  Crude  as  were  Connid's  methods,  the  inquisitorial  process 
proved  its  universal  effectiveness  by  their  producing  confessions 
as  surely  as  the  more  elaborate  refinements  invented  by  his  suc- 
cessors, although  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  torture. 


•  AnnaL  Wormaliens.  (Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  IT.  T.  IV.  p.  616).— Kaltner,  p.  138. 
— Sftchmcbe  Weltchronik  ann.  1232. — Gest.  Treviror.  Archiepp.  c.  170. 

t  Pauli  Camotens.  Vet  Aganon.  Lib.  vi.  c  3. — Adbemar.  Cabauuens.  itnn. 
1032  (Bouquet,  X.  169}.*aualteri  Mapes  de  Nugia  OnriuUum  Dist.  I.  c.  xxx. 
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According  to  these  revelations,  when  a  norice  is  received  into 
the  sect  and  first  attends  the  aaseinbly,  there  appears  to  him  a 
toad,  which  he  kisses  either  on  the  posteriors  or  on  tlic  mouth  ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  deposits  something  in  his  mouth.  Occasionally 
it  has  the  aspect  of  a  goose  or  of  a  duck,  and  sometimes  it  is  aa 
largo  as  an  oven.  Then  there  comes  to  him  a  man  of  wonderful 
paleness,  with  the  blackest  of  eyes,  and  so  thin  that  he  is  naught 
but  skin  and  bone,  ilim  the  novice  likewise  kisses,  finding  him 
ice-cold,  and  with  that  kiss  all  remembrance  of  the  Catholic  faith 
vanishes  from  his  heart.  Then  all  sit  down  to  a  feast,  after  which, 
from  a  statue  which  is  always  present,  there  descends  a  black  cat, 
as  large  as  a  dog,  with  the  tail  bent  back.  She  comes  down  back- 
wards and  her  posteriors  are  kissed,  first  by  the  novice,  then  by 
the  master  of  the  assembly,  and  finally  by  all  who  are  worthy 
and  perfect,  while  those  who  are  imperfect  and  feel  themselves 
unworthy  receive  peace  from  the  master.  Then  each  resumes 
his  place,  songs  are  sung,  and  the  master  says  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, "What  does  this  teach?"  The  answer  is,  "The  highest 
peace,"  and  another  adds,  "And  that  we  must  ol)ey.'*  All  lights 
are  then  extinguished  and  indiscriminate  intercourse  takes  place, 
after  which  the  candles  are  relighted,  each  one  takes  his  seat,  and 
from  a  dark  corner  appears  a  man  shining  like  the  sun  in  his  up- 
per half,  while  from  the  hips  down  he  is  black  like  the  cat.  He 
illuminates  the  whole  place,  and  the  master,  taking  a  fragment  of 
the  novice*s  garment,  hands  it  to  him,  saying,  "  Master,  I  give  this 
to  thee  which  has  been  given  to  me."  To  this  the  shining  man 
replies,  "  Thou  hast  served  me  well,  thou  wilt  serve  me  more  and 
better.  I  leave  to  thy  care  what  thou  hast  given  me,"  and  then 
he  disappears.  Each  yea-rat  Eastor  they  roceive  the  host,  carry  it 
home  in  their  mouths,  and  spit  it  out  Into  a  cesspool  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  Redeemer.  They  hold  that  God  unjustly  and 
treacherously  cast  Satan  into  hell;  the  latter  is  the  Creator, 
who  in  the  end  will  overcome  God,  when  they  expect  eternal 
bliss  with  him.  That  which  is  pleasing  to  God  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  which  he  hates  is  to  be  cherished. 

This  transparent  tissue  of  inventions  was  apparently  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  it  excitotl  almost  to  insanity  the  credulous  old  man 
who  filled  the  papal  chair.  He  replies  that  he  is  drunk  with  worm- 
woodj  and  in  fact  his  letters  read  Lke  the  ravings  of  a  madmao. 
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"  If  against  such  men  the  earth  shouhl  rise  up,  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  reveal  their  iniquity,  so  that  not  only  men,  but  the  ele- 
ments^ should  unite  in  their  destruction,  wiping  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  sparing  sex  or  age,  and  rendering  then^J 
an  eternal  opprobrium  for  the  nations,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficien^^ 
and  worthy  punishment  of  their  crimes."  If  they  cannot  be  con- 
verted, the  strongest  remedies  must  be  used.  Fire  and  steel  must 
be  applied  to  wounds  incurable  by  milder  applications.  Conrad 
was  instructetl  forthwith  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  province,  the  emperor,  and  his  son,  King  Henry, 
were  ordered  to  exert  all  their  powers  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
wretches.*  ^m 

The  means  which  Master  Conrad  took  to  obtain  these  avoir^l 
als  from  his  victims  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  processes 
of  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  formulated,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  with  which  he  was  clothed  enabled  his  impatient  tem- 
per to  reach  the  dcsirctl  goal  by  the  shortest  possible  course.  A^H 
officially  reported,  after  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  to  Gregory 
by  his  own  penitentiary,  the  Dominican  Bernard,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  the  accused  was  allowed  simply  the  option  of 
confessing  what  was  demanded  of  him.  and  receiving  penance,  or 
of  l»eing  burned  for  denial — which,  in  fact,  was  the  essence  of  the 
inquisitorial  [irocess,  reduceil  to  its  simplest  teniis.  Conrad  had 
no  prisons  at  his  disposal  for  the  incarceration  of  penitents,  and 
the  infliction  of  wearing  crosses  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
him,  so  he  devise<i  the  penance  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  mark  of 
humiliation  for  his  converts,  who  were  moreover,  of  course,  obliged 
to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  hideous  noo^M 
tumal  assemblies.  ^^ 

At  tlie  outset  he  hatl  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  designing 
woman,  a  vagrant  about  twenty  years  old  who  had  quarrelled 
with  her  relations,  and  who,  coming  by  chance  to  Bingen,  and 
observing  what  was  going  on,  saw  her  opportunity  of  revenge. 
She  pretendetl  to  be  of  the  sect,  that  her  husband  had  been  burned, 
that  she  wished  to  perish  Ukewise,  but  added  that  if  the  Master 
would  believe  her  she  would  reveal  the  names  of  the  guilty.    Con- 


*  Haynald.  ann.  1333,  Ko.  41-6.— Kpistt  SaxsuL  XIIL  T.  L  No.  033,537.- 
Gest.  Treviror.  Archicpp.  e.  171. 
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rad  eagerly  swallowed  tho  bait,  and  sent  her  with  his  assistants 
to  CJavelt,  whence  she  came,  where  she  caused  the  burning  of  her 
kindred.  Then  there  was  a  certain  Amfrid,  who  finally  confessed 
;hat  he  had  led  Conrad  to  condemn  a  number  of  innocent  men. 
Creatures  of  this  kind  were  sure  not  to  be  lacking,  and  it  was  even 
said  that  cunning  heretics  caused  themselves  to  be  accused,  and 
acceptctl  penance,  for  the  purpose  of  incriminating  Catholics,  and 
thus  rendering  the  whole  proceeding  odious.  As  no  on<^  had  the 
slightest  oppoi-tunitj'  of  defence,  some  steadfast  men  preferred  to 
be  burne<l  and  thus  earn  salvation,  rather  than  to  confess  to  lies 
and  falselv  accuse  others.  The  weaker  ones  who  save<l  their  lives, 
wlien  pressed  to  name  their  accomplices,  would  often  say,  "  I  know 
not  whom  to  accuse :  tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  suspect ;" 
or,  when  interrogated  about  individuals,  would  evasively  reply, 
"They  were  as  I  was;  they  were  in  the  assemblies  as  I  was," 
which  was  apparently  sufScient.  "  Thus,''  proceeds  the  olHcial 
report  to  the  pope,  "  brother  accused  brother,  the  wife  the  hus- 
band, and  the  muster  tlie  servant.  Othore  gave  money  to  the 
shaven  |:>enitents  in  order  to  learn  from  them  methotls  of  evasion 
and  escape,  and  there  arose  a  confusion  unknown  for  ages.  I, 
the  archbishop,  first  by  myself  and  afterwards  with  the  two  arch- 
bishops of  Treves  and  Cologne,  wame<l  ilaster  Conrad  to  pro- 
ceed in  so  great  a  matter  with  more  moderation  and  discretion, 
but  he  refused."  * 


•  Aiberic  Trium  Font.  ann.  1284.— Godefri<l  9.  PnntHleon.  nnnftl.  add.  1333. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  nenrj%  Archbishop  of  Colujjne,  was  performing 
bis  functiona  at  tliis  pcrio<l,  although  lie  hail  bcon  suspeiulcd  by  Gregory  IX. 
in  December,  1231,  pcndiiig  an  investigation  into  his  criminal  turpitude,  which 
the  poj>e  iltclared  to  be  a  shame  to  describe  and  a  horr<jr  to  hear.  In  April, 
1233,  Gregory  tried  to  make  him  resign,  to  whicli  he  responded  in  June  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Holy  8ec.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a  papal  levy  on 
the  clergy  of  Colog^nc  of  three  hundred  sterling  marks  to  defray  expenses.  In 
March  of  the  next  year  further  provision  for  the  expenses  was  requisite.  In  April, 
1235,  we  find  him  still  under  excommunication  and  deprived  of  his  functiona. 
After  this  he  seems  to  have  rc-cstablishcd  himself,  and  in  March,  1238,  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  thirteen  hundred  sterling  marks  to  a  Roman  banker  for  expenses 
incurred  many  years  l»cfore  by  his  pretlecessor.  In  Mny.  1239,  we  find  his  ruccps- 
Bor,  Conrad  von  Hochstadcn.in  Kume  as  archbishop-elect,  and  Gregory  ordering  a 
levy  of  eight  thousand  marks  on  the  province  to  pay  the  debts  due  there  by  the  see 
(Epiatt.  Select  Saecul.  XUL  T.  I.  No.  457, 472. 523, 529-30, 555,  579, 637, 723, 748). 
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From  this  last  fact  we  gather  that  the  prelates  of  the  land, 
while  not  interfering  effectively  to  protect  their  people,  had,  at 
least,  taken  no  part  in  the  insane  persecution  which  was  raging. 
Conrad  had  found  plenty  of  lissistants  among  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  but  the  secular  hierarchy  had  held  aloof.  In  vaiu 
had  Gregory,  in  October,  1233,  written  to  them  and  to  the  princes, 
telling  them  that  the  heretics  who  formerly  lay  in  hiding  were 
now  coming  forward  openly,  like  war-horses  harnessed  for  bat- 
tle, publicly  preaching  their  errors  and  seeking  the  perdition  of 
the  simple  and  ignorant.  Faith  was  rare  in  Geiinany,  he  said, 
and,  therefore,  he  ordered  them  to  make  vigorous  inquisition 
througkout  their  lands,  seizing  all  heretics  and  suspects,  and  pro- 
ceeding against  them  in  accordance  with  the  papal  decrees  of 
1331.  The  appeal  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  bishops  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  which  the  par 
pacy  was  making  on  their  indejwndenee  through  the  new  agen- 
cies which  it  was  bringing  into  play.  The  Memlicant  Orders 
were  alrea<ly  a  sufficiently  dangerous  factor,  and  now  came  these 
new  inquisitors,  armed  with  papal  commissions,  superseding  their 
time-honored  jurisdiction  in  everj^  spot  within  their  dioceses.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  alanned,  and  that  they  held  aloof 
The  German  ])relate8  were  great  secular  princes,  combining  civil 
and  spiritual  authority.  The  throe  electoral  archbishops — Mainz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne — stood  on  a  level  as  temporal  lords  with  tho 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  wide  extent  of  nuiny 
of  the  dioceses  rendered  the  bishops  scarcely  less  formi<Uible. 
They  were  always  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the  Roman  curia, 
and  were  perpetually  involved  in  struggles  to  resist  its  encroach- 
ments. Frederic  II,,  imleed,  by  his  constitutions  of  1232,  had 
increaseti  their  secular  authority  by  rendering  them  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  episcopal  cities,  whose  municipal  rights  and  Liberties 
he  abolished,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  giveu,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  im]>erial  sanction  to  the  papal  Inquisition,  and  had  rendered 
it  everywhere  supreme.  It  is  no  won<ler  that  they  felt  aggrieved 
and  alarmed,  that  they  withheld  their  co-operation  as  far  as  they 


This  serves  to  illastrnto  the  rvlutious  betireen  the  Rom&u  curia  and  the  great 
Qermao  bishoprics,  the  incatiable  greed  of  the  former,  and  ths  (xuitleas  efforts 
st  emancipation  of  the  latter. 
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safely  could,  and  that  well-grounded  jealousy  would  lead  them 
to  seize  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  crushing  the  iTitru<Jing  up 
starts.* 

Fortunately  for  the  German  people,  Conrad's  blind  reckless* 
ness  was  not  long  in  affonling  them  the  desired  chance.  Begin- 
ning with  the  lowly  ami  helpless,  his  operations  lia<i  rapidh'  ad- 
vanced to  the  higher  classes.  In  his  eyes  the  meanest  peasant 
and  the  loftiest  noble  were  on  an  equality,  and  he  was  as  prompt 
to  assail  the  one  us  the  other,  but  his  witnesses  at  first  hail  not 
dareil  to  accuse  the  high-born  and  ]>owerful.  It  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that,  as  the  persecution  became  more  dreadful,  some  of 
them  may  have  felt  that  the  surest  mode  of  bringing  on  a  crisis 
was  to  involve  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Rumoi's  were  spread 
impugning  the  faith  of  the  Counts  of  Aneberg,  Tiotz^  and  Sayn. 
Conrafl  eagerly  directed  his  interrogatories  to  obtaining  evidence 
against  them,  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  him.  Count 
Sayn  was  an  especially  notable  prey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  the  dioceso,  whose  extensive  possessions  were 
guardwl  by  castles  renowned  for  strength,  and  wliose  reputatirm 
was  that  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  The  crime  of  which  lie  was 
accused  was  that  of  riding  on  a  crab,  and  open  defiance  was  ex- 
pected from  him.  Sigfried,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  make  a 
show  of  obedience  to  the  papal  commands,  had  called  a  proinncial 
council  to  assemble  March  13, 1233.  When  it  met,  it  deploreti  the 
prevalence  of  heresy,  from  which  scarce  a  village  in  the  land  was 
fi*e€;  it  prayed  the  prelates  to  labor  zealously  for  the  suppression 
of  the  evil,  commanded  them  to  enforce  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses the  recent  decrees  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor,  which 
were  to  he  n^ml  and  expluined  in  the  local  synods,  so  that  the 
heretics  might  be  fnghtoned  to  conversion  ;  it  deprecated  the 
practice  of  seizing  the  property  of  suspects  before  their  guilt  was 
determined  ;  it  ordered  the  bishops  to  provide  prisons  for  coinerg 
and  incorrigible  clerks,  without  alluding  to  the  imprisonment  of 
heretics,  although  Gregory,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  specially 
ordered  them  to  employ  |)erpetual  incarceration  in  all  cases  of 
relapse ;  it  endeavored  to  maintain  episcopal  jurisdiction  by  en- 
acting that  inquisitors  must  obtain  letters  from  the  bishop  before 


•  HUt  Diplom.  Fria.  II.  T.  IV,  pp.  285-7,  300-2. 
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exercising  their  powers  in  any  diocese ;  finally,  it  anticipated  tne 
resistance  of  Count  Sayn  and  the  other  ineulpattHl  nobh^s,  by  di- 
recting that  if  any  nuignate,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  his 
castk«  and  the  support  of  his  subjects,  shoukl  refuse  to  appear 
after  three  citations,  hh  bishoji  shiutld  preach  a  crusade  against 
hira  with  indulgences,  and  he  should  be  manfully  assailed.* 

Thus,  while  ostensibly  ol>eying  the  commands  of  the  pope  and 
emperor,  the  action  of  the  bisho])s  was  practically  directed  to 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  inquisitors.  As  for  the  threat  of  a 
crusade,  its  significance  is  seen  in  the  steps  actually  t-aken  in  the 
case  of  Count  Sayn.  That  shrewd  noble  saw  that  he  could  rely 
upon  episcopal  protection  if  he  could  promise  the  bishops  efficient 
sup{X)rt,  and  he  had  sufficient  interest  with  King  Henry  to  induce 
him  to  join  with  Sigfried  of  Mainz  in  calling  a  council  for  July 
25,  to  consider  his  case.  The  king  and  his  princes  attended  the 
assembly  as  well  as  the  prelates,  so  that  it  was  rather  an  imperial 
diet  than  an  ecclesiastical  council.  The  count  asscrte<l  his  inno- 
cence and  oifertid  to  ])rove  it  by  rx)njurators.  Ci^umd,  who  was 
present,  found  his  position  suddenly  changed.  The  assembly  was, 
in  reality,  a  national  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  the  papal 
Inquisition,  and  the  inquisitor,  in  place  of  being  a  judge  armed 
with  absolute  jurisdiction,  was  merely  a  prosecutor.  He  presented 
his  witnesses,  but  in  that  august  presence  the  hearts  of  some  of 
them  failed,  and  they  witlidrew ;  others  felt  emlnjldenetl  to  declare 
that  they  had  been  forced  to  accuse  the  count  in  order  to  save 
their  own  lives,  and  those  who  persisted  were  easily  shown  to  be 
personal  enemies  of  the  accused.  The  whole  assemblage  seemed 
inspired  with  a  common  desire  to  put  an  end  to  Conrad's  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  the  pmsecntion  broke  down  totally.  King  Henry 
alone,  perhaps  already  me<litating  his  n^bellion  against  his  father, 
and  anxious  not  to  offend  either  the  nobles  or  the  jmpacy,  desired 
to  postix»ne  the  matter  for  further  consideration.  The  count 
pressed  earnestly  for  ininietiiate  judgtnent,  but  the  Archbisliop 
of  Treves  interjxjswl — '•■  My  lord,  the  king  wishes  the  case  post- 
poned f'  then  turning  to  the  people, "  I  announce  to  you  that 
Count  Sayn  departs  from  here  uncon\icted,  and  as  a  good  Catho- 


I 
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•  Annal.  Wormatiens.  (Kist.  Dip.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  VP-  616-17).-— K&ltner, 
pp.  10,  14(1-8— Epistt.  Select.  Swc.  XIII.  No.  5U. 
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lie."  Master  Conrad  sullenly  muttered,  **  If  he  had  been  conricted 
it  would  have  been  different,"  and  witlulrcw.  The  count  finally 
agreed  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  refei'red  to  Rome,  and  ewlesias- 
tics  of  distinction  were  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  before 
the  Iloly  See  for  final  decision.* 

Maddened  by  his  defeat,  Conrad  at  once  proceeded  to  preach 
in  the  streets  of  Main2  a  crusade  against  some  nobles  who  had 
been  summoneii  and  who  hail  not  appeared.  To  this  both  the 
archbishop  and  the  king  objected,  and  he  was  force4l  to  desist. 
With  his  usual  impulsiveness  he  then  abruptly  determined  to  quit 
an  ungrateful  world,  and  to  live  henceforth  in  retirement  at  Mar- 
burg. The  king  an<l  archbishop  offered  him  an  arme<I  escort,  but 
be  would  accept  nothing  save  letters  of  sui*ety,  and  with  these  ho 
departed  to  meet  his  fate.  Those  against  whom  his  crusmle  had 
been  preached  lay  in  wait  for  him  near  Marburg  and  despatched 
him,  July  31,  regardless  of  Iiis  entreaties  for  mercy.  His  faithful 
follower,  Friar  Gerhard,  refused  the  opportunity  offered  liira  to 
escape,  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  beloved  inn.ster,  and  per- 
ished with  hhn.  The  scene  of  the  murder  is  fiU]>]K)sed  to  be  Kap- 
peln  on  the  Lahnaberg,  where  a  chapel  was  erected  to  coniinenio- 
rate  it.  The  body  was  carried  to  Marburg  and  bui'ied  by  the  side 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  hitter  was  translated  to  the  mag- 
nificent Elizabethskirche,  his  Ixjnes  were  likewise  airried  thither.f 

The  immediate  reputation  which  Conrad  left  behind  hjra  is 
shown  by  the  vision,  related  by  a  contempomry,  which  indicated 
that  he  was  hopelessly  damned.  Modern  ecclesiastics,  however, 
take  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  career,  and  even  the  amiable 
Alban  Butler  describes  him  as  a  virtuous  and  enlightenetl  priest, 
who  rendered  gn>at  sernce  by  his  preaching,  and  whosti  fervor, 
disinteresteilncss,  and  love  of  poverty  and  austerity  rendered  him 
a  model  for  his  contemporaries.  Yet,  unaccountably,  the  Church 
has  not  yet  proceeded  to  his  vindication  as  a  martyred  saint,  and 


•  Geat  Treviror.  Archiepp.  c.  174.  —  Sfichsische  Weltchronik,  ann.  1333 
(Pertz,  II.  292),— Annal.  Wormatiens.  <loc.  cit,).— Qodefrid.  8.  Pantalcoo.  AnnaL 
ann.  1233. 

+  Sachaische  WcUclironik,  loa  cit.— Gcst.  Treviror.  loc  cit.— Albcric.  Trium 
Font.  acn.  1233. — Erphurdiun,  Variloq.  anu,  1233.  —  Clirou.  Erfordiens.  ann. 
1233  (Scbaunat  Yindeiu.  LiLcrar.  I.  93j.— Tiilhcm.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  aon.  1233.^ 
Ealtner,  pp.  160-1. 
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has  neglectod  to  place  him  alongside  of  those  kindred  spii 
Peter  .Martyr  and  St.  Pedro  Arbues.* 

AV  itb  Conrad's  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  Mainz  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  had  been  tbe  mainspring  cams  to  an  end  at 
once.  *'  Thus/'  says  a  contemporary  ecclesiastic,  "  ce^ised  this 
storm,  the  most  dangerous  persecution  of  the  faithful  since  the 
days  of  Oonstantias  the  Heretic  and  Julian  the  Ajiostat©.  Peo- 
ple onc«  more  began  to  breathe.  Count  Sayn  was  a  wall  for  the 
mansion  of  the  I^>rd,  lust  this  madness  should  rage  further,  en- 
veloping guilty  an<i  innocent  alike,  bishops  and  princes,  religious 
and  Catholics,  like  pcaj^ants  and  heretics."  The  murderers  evi- 
dently felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  dread  from  public  opinion, 
for  they  voluntarily  came  forwanl  and  offered  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  heresy  whereof 
Conrad  had  accused  them,  and  to  the  secular  tribunals  as  regards 
the  homicide,  agreeing  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  a 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  ordered  for  February,  1234,  at  Frank- 
fort.f 

Gregory,  who  in  June  had  been  ordering  a  crusade  preached 
against  the  heretics,  and  had  been  stimulating  prince  and  prelate 
to  a  yet  more  ferocious  pei^secutiun,  was  moved  to  iTgret  when 
the  envoy  of  the  assembly  of  Mainz,  Conrad,  the  *' Scholasticuai^ 
of  Speier,  presented  letters  from  the  king  and  bishops  deschbi^H 
the  arbitnu'y  methods  of  his  inquisitor.  He  ordered  letters drawn^ 
up  prescribing  a  more  regular  form  of  trial  for  heretics;  but  be- 
fore the  envoy  had  permission  to  depart,  there  arrived  the  origi- 
nator of  the  trouble,  Conrad  Tors,  with  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  Mas- 
ter's martyrdom.  At  tliis  news  the  emotional  pope  could  not  con- 
tain his  wrath.  The  letters  just  written  were  recalled  and  torn 
up,  and  the  unlucky  envoy  was  threatened  with  the  deprivation 
of  ail  his  benefices.  Under  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, however,  Gregory's  ire  subsided  sutiiciently  to  allow  him  to 
renew  the  letters  and  to  enable  the  envoy  to  depart  unscathed. 
The  pope  solax^ed  himself,  howeve?',  with  p4>uriiig  out  his  grief  at 
full  length  in  letters  to  the  German  prelates.  The  death  of  Con- 
nui  was  a  thunderclap  which  had  shaken  the  walls  of  the  Chris- 


*  AllMric.  Trium  Footann.  1283.— Albau  Butler,  Yie«  deti  SaiuU,  19  NovtM^' 
t  Gcat.  Txevimr.  c.  174. — iiurtzbeim  1X1.  549. , 
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tian  sanctuary.  No  words  were  strong  enough  to  describe  the 
tranacendant  merits  and  services  of  the  martyr,  and  no  punisli- 
nient  oould  be  invented  ttwj  severe  for  the  murderers.  The  bishops 
were  roundly  rated  for  their  indifference  in  the  matter,  and  were 
ordenwi  to  take  immwiiate  and  effective  measures.  The  Domini- 
can provincial,  Connul,  was  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bisliops,  to  carry  on  the  Inquisition  vigorously,  and  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  the  heretios.'*'' 

In  spite  of  this  furious  grief  and  wrath  the  German  prelates 
maintained  a  most  provoking  calmness.  The  fanatic  Conrad,  Bish- 
op of  Hildesheim,  it  is  true,  preached  a  crusade  as  ordered  by  the 
pope,  and  under  his  impulsion  the  I^nilgnive,  Conra<^i  of  Thu- 
ringia,  zealously  purged  his  land  of  heretics,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed all  their  assemblies,  levelling  to  the  ground  "Willnsdorf, 
which  was  reckoned  their  chief  abiding-place ;  while  his  brother, 
Henry  Riispe,  and  Ilartmann,  Count  of  Kiburg  (Zurich),  took  the 
cross  under  the  same  auspices,  and  received,  in  consequence,  papal 
protection  for  their  dominions.  Even  this  measure  of  activity, 
however,  was  regardetl  unfavorably  in  Germany,  and  there  was 
no  response  to  the  cry  far  vengeance.  The  Diet  of  Frankfort  duly 
assembled  February  2,  1234,  and  the  first  business  recorded  waa 
an  accusation  brought  by  King  Henry  himself  against  tlie  Bishop 
of  HildL'-sheim  for  having  preuehed  the  crusiulo;  it  was  treated  as 
an  offence,  and  though  ho  was  pardoned  by  unanimous  request, 
the  recalcitrance  against  the  papal  tendencies  was  none  the  less 
significant-  Then  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Conrad  was  ar- 
raigned, and  this,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  was  discussed  by  the  eccle- 
siastics sepanitely.  There  ^vere  twenty-five  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops present,  who  were  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  him,  while 
the  Dishop  of  Ilildesheim  and  a  Dominican  named  Otto  strenu- 
ously defende<l  him.  One  of  the  prelates  exclaimed  that  Master 
Conrad  ought  to  be  dug  up  and  burned  as  a  heretic ;  but  no  con- 
clusion seems  to  have  been  reached,  for  the  pivjcoetlings  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  a  procession  of  those  whom  he 
had  shaved  in  penance  the  preceding  year,  who  marched  in  with  a 
cross  at  their  head,  and  complained  of  his  cruelty  with  dolorous 


•  Epistt  Select.  Sfficul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  538,  537,  558,  500-1.  — Chron.  Krfi)^ 
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cries,  when  a  tumult  arose  from  which  his  defenders  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  Hves.  On  the  following  Monday  the  solemn 
purgiition  of  Count  Sayn  took  phioo  in  tlie  iiehl  of  judgment  be- 
yond the  walls.  Eight  bishops,  twelve  Cistercian  and  three  Bene- 
dictine abbots,  twelve  P^ranciscan  and  throe  Dominican  friars,  who, 
with  many  other  clerks  and  numerous  nobles,  took  jiart  in  his 
oath  of  denial,  show  how  emphatically  the  German  hierarchy  de- 
sired to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  Conrad's  acts.  Count  Soims, 
whom  Conrad  ha*^!  forced  to  confession,  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  declaring  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  the  fear  of  death 
alone  had  compelled  him  to  admit  himself  guilty.  The  diet  then 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  future,  and  its  slender  enunciation 
on  the  subject  of  heresy  can  have  carrietl  little  comfort  to  the 
wrathful  Gregory.  It  simply  commandwl  that  all  who  exercised 
judicial  functions  should  use  every  effort  to  purge  the  land  of  her- 
esy, but  at  the  same  time  it  cautioned  them  to  prefer  justice  to 
unjust  persecution.* 

Two  months  later,  April  2,  12M,  a  council  was  held  at  Mainz 
for  final  action.  Count  Sayn  and  others  who  had  been  accused 
were  subjected  to  a  form  of  examination,  were  declared  innocent, 
ajid  were  restored  to  reputation  and  to  their  possessions.  Conrad's 
imlucky  witnesses  who  had  been  forced  to  commit  perjury  were 
ordered  to  undergo  a  penance  of  seven  years ;  those  who  hatl  ac- 
cused the  innocent  were  maliciously  sent  to  the  po}>e  for  the  impo- 
sition of  penance,  and  he  was,  in  the  siune  spirit,  asked  what  should 
bo  done  about  tliose  whom  Conrad  had  unjustly  burned.  As  for 
the  murderers,  they  were  8im])ly  exconiniunicated.f 

All  this  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Holy  See,  but  Gregory 
prudently  delayed  action.  He  was  invo!ve<l  in  troubles  with  the 
Romans  which  i-endered  inatlvisable  any  trial  of  strength  \vitii  the 
united  Teutonic  Church.  He  sent  his  |K3nitentiary,  Bernard,  who 
matle  an  investigation  on  the  spot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Arch- 
bishop Sigfried,  furnished  him  with  a  report  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  affair.    On  receiving  this, 


•  Epifltt.  Mod.  Srecul.  XIU.  T.  I.  No.  503,572.— Chron.  Erfordiens.  (Schan- 
nat  Vindem.  Litorar.  L  04).— Alberic.Trium  Font.  ann.  1234.— Geat.  Treviror. 
c  175. 

t  Alberic.  Trium  Font.  nun.  1333. 
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Gregory  expressed  his  regret  tbat  he  had  intrusted  to  Master  Con- 
rad the  enormous  powers  which  had  ied  to  a  result  so  lamentable. 
Still  his  decision  was  delayed.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  3'ear  1234 
he  appealed  eaniestly  to  the  German  bishops  for  aid  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Romans,  which  continued  until  he  niatle  pcjice  with  them 
in  April,  1235.  His  hands  were  now  free,  hut  it  was  not  until  July 
that  he  trustetl  himself  to  expi'ess  bis  indignation.  Then  he  stH>ld- 
ed  most  vehemently'  the  Council  of  Mainz  for  daring,  in  the  absence 
of  any  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  abst)Ivo  tliose  whom  Conrad  had 
prosecuted,  and  for  sending  to  him  fur  absolution  the  raunlerers, 
without  having  first  exacted  of  them  full  satisfaction  for  their  de- 
testable crime.  His  sentence  ujxin  them  is  that  they  shall  join  the 
crusade  to  Palestine  when  it  sets  sail  the  following  March,  giving 
good  security  to  insure  their  obedience,  and  meanwhile  they  shall 
visit  all  the  greater  churches  in  the  region  of  the  crime,  bare- 
footai  and  nakeil,  except  drawers,  with  a  halter  around  the  neck, 
and  a  rod  in  the  hand,  and,  whon  the  altluence  af  p<s)ple  is  the 
greatest,  cause  themselves  to  Ije  scourged  by  all  the  priests,  while 
they  cliant  the  penitential  psahna,  and  publicly  confess  their  guiit. 
After  this  they  may  he  absolved.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  immediate  author  of  the  trou- 
bles met  with  the  fate  which  he  deserved.  Conrad  Toi's,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  endeavored  to  resume  his  int^jmipteil  labors, 
but  the  temi>er  of  the  people  had  changed,  and  the  victims  were 
no  longer  unresisting.  At  Strassburg  he  summoned  the  Junker 
Heinz  von  Miillenheim,  who  unceremoniously  settled  the  accusa- 
tion by  slaying  him.  His  assistant,  the  one-eyed  John,  met  an 
even  more  ignominious  fate,  for  he  was  recognized  at  Freiburg 
and  hanged.f  


•  Alberic.  Trium  Font  ann.  1233.— Epiatt.  Select.  Sfficul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  607, 
611-13,  636,  647. 

There  would  appear  not  to  he  ground  for  the  story  told  by  Philippe  Slouakct 
(Chronique  Rimfic,  28831-42.— Bouquet,  XXTI.  55)  that  Gregory  sent  a  cardinal 
Otho  to  Qermany,  who  proceeded  to  degnidc  sundry  ecclesiastics  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  raised  such  a  tempest  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  liy  night  to 
Toumay,  and  thence  return  to  Rome.  Even  if  baseless,  however,  the  very  circu- 
lation of  such  a  report  shows  tlie  antagonism  excited  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
many. 

t  Kaltner^p.  173.— Annal  Wormatiena.  (Hist  Diplom.  Prid.  11.  T.  IV.  p.  617) 
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Thos  ended  this  terrible  drama,  which  left  an  impression  ol 
horror  on  the  souls  of  the  German  {Vi>|>Ie  not  easily  effaced.  The 
number  of  Conrad's  victims  can  only  bo  guessed  at.  Some  chron- 
iclers Tagaely  speak  of  them  as  innumerable,  and  one  asserts  that 
a  thousand  unfortunates  were  burno^l.  Although  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  for  the  perit^  of  Conrad's  insane  activity  cannot 
have  exceeded  a  twelvemonth,  yet  the  number  must  have  been 
considerable  to  produce  so  profound  an  impression  on  a  generaticm 
which  was  by  no  means  susceptible.* 

One  good  result  there  undoubtedly  was.  The  univetsal  detes- 
tation excited  by  Conrad's  craz\-  fanaticism  rendered  it  compaiSr 
tively  easy  for  the  bishops  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  had  assumed,  and  to  keep  the  Inquisition  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  For  a  time  this  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
open  quarrels  between  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy,  but  even  after 
his  death,  during  the  Great  Interregnum  and  the  reigns  of  em* 
perors  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See.  more 
than  a  century  was  to  pass  away  before  the  popes,  who  weie  so 
zealously  organizing  and  strengthening  it  elsewhere,  made  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Germany.  We  hear  of  no 
endeavors  on  their  part,  we  meet  with  no  appointments  or  com- 
missions of  German  inquisitors.  It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly 
understood  that  the  institution  was  untitted  for  German  soil  until 
a  period  when  it  had  fairly  er.tere^l  into  decadence  in  the  lands 
where  its  growth  was  the  rar.koot. 

The  excitement  of  Cor.r.ui  o:  M:-.:  bur^r's  exploits  was  naturally 
sncceedtd  by  a  reaction.  In  1:^;-.-*.  tiie  :nur\!er  of  Bishop  Berthold 
of  Coire.  attributed  to  'neivtios,  shows  how  far  persecution  spread, 
acc«:'niix*n:ed  by  a  dangeryv.is  ter.Jeni\v  to  rv^istanoe.  Throuirhoat 
12-^  both  Dorain:o:ins  ar.d  Fran.isoans  are  rejv>rtt\l  as  busy,  with 
the  result  of  numerous  burning:  but  the  lesson  taught  by  ih* 
attitude  of  the  Gertian  prelAU-s  was  r.ot  lost,  and  in  1235  thi 
masistrates  of  Strassbur^r  en;'v;r.e».l  on  them  to  seek  conversions  bv 
pr^achin^.  and  no:  to  burr.  ;>e«>'-'.o  without  ;;t  least  giving  them  t 
hearinc-     The  lan^ruor  and   rt-a^'tio"  oontiuued.     We  have  seei 


•  TH:*z==i.  Cbro=-  Hirsaus-  1::=^.  :-:;;V2._Erj>h=*i;An.  Viriuxj.  ana.  1532  (Men 
kc=  11  -tJ^    — C:.r:=- SA=pe:r-:=.  F.r:"-r.    :  >  "I  C'^      -An.-  S^i :»=.  Hist.  Impi 

"a*==i:  VinJem.  Litci«r.  L  92) 
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l-from  the  complaints  of  the  Count  of  Salins,  in  1348,  and  the  fruit- 
less efforts  of  Innocent  IV.  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Besan- 
jon,  that  the  western  borders  of  Germany  were  full  of  Waldenses 
who  hatl  little  to  dread.  At  the  same  period  there  was  a  demon- 
stration in  the  neighborhood  of  Halle  which  may  be  reasonably 
regartlod  as  Waldensiun.  The  papacy  had  succeeded  in  raising  a 
rival  to  Frederic  in  t!ie  person  of  Wiliiam  of  Uolland,  and  a  cru- 
Bfule  was  on  foot  in  his  favor  against  Conrad,  Frederic's  son.  The 
imperialists  woidd  naturally  regard  with  favor  the  Waldensian 
doctrines  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  obedience  due  to 
interdicts,  and  they  miglit  not  object  further  to  the  tenet  that  sin- 
ful priests  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.  Such  were  the  dog- 
mas attributed  to  the  heretics  of  Ilalle,  who  came  boldly  forwani 
in  1248,  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  nobles,  and  were  favoreil 
by  King  Conrad,  but  they  speedily  disappeared  from  sight  in  the 
changeful  circumstances  of  that  tumultuous  time.* 

We  have  much  more  distinct  indications  of  the  existence  both 
of  heresy  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  writings  of  David  of  Augs- 
burg, and  of  the  author  now  generally  known  as  the  Passauef 
Anonymus.  The  date  of  tlie  latter  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
it  cannot  vary  much  from  12t>0.  His  field  of  action  was  the  ex- 
tensive diocese  of  Fassaa,  stretching  from  the  Iser  to  the  Leitha, 
and  from  Bohemia  to  St}Tia,  embracing  eastern  Bavaria  and 
northern  Austria.  His  instructions  seem  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  an  organized  Inquisition  with  its  fully  developed  code 
of  proccflunj,  but  his  description  of  the  ]irovalence  of  Waldensian- 
ism  wtjuld  indicate  that  it  was  almost  inoj.jerative.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  often  been  concerned  in  the  inquisition  and  examina- 
tion of  the  **  schools,"  or  communities,  of  Waldenses,  of  which  there 
were  forty-one  in  the  diocese,  ten  of  tliem  being  in  the  single  town 
of  Clarame,  where  the  heretics  slew  the  j)arish  priest  without  any 
one  being  punished  for  it.  There  were  also  forty-one  Waldensian 
churches,  organ i/Aul  under  a  bishop  residing  in  Empenbach,  and  there 
was  aschool  for  lepers  at  Newenbolfen.  All  thus  showsa  prosper- 
ous growth  of  heresy  little  disturbed  by  persecution.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  places  enumerated  as  the  seats  of  these  churches  are 


*  Knltner,  pp.  171, 173.~AuniU.  DimiinicoQ.  Colniar.  ano.  lasacUntiiui  Germ. 
Hist  II.  6).— Polthnici  Ku.  13000,  l^ttOS.— Albert  Stadena.  CbruD.  uun.  1248. 
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cused  must  be  legitimately  proved  guilty  and  be  properly  con- 
demned. If,  however,  inquisitors  presented  themselves  to  obtain 
this  recognition  of  their  powers,  they  have  left  no  visible  traces  of 
the  results  of  their  activity.* 

In  the  codes  which  embody  the  customs  current  in  mediaeval 
Germany  thci-c  is  no  I'ecognition  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Inquisition.  The  SiU'hsenspiegel,  which  contains 
the  municipal  law  of  the  northern  provinces,  provido3,  it  is  true, 
the  punishment  of  burning  for  those  convicted  of  unbelief,  poison- 
ing, or  sorcery,  but  says  notliing  as  to  the  manner  of  trial ;  and 
the  rule  enunciated  that  no  houses  shall  be  destroyed  except  when 
rape  is  committed  in  them,  or  a  violated  woman  is  carried  into 
them,  shows  that  the  demolition  of  the  residences  and  refuges  of 
heretics  was  unknown  within  its  juristliction.  The  aide  thmugh- 
out  is  singularly  disregardful  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and 
richly  earned  the  papal  anathema  bestowed  upon  it  when  its  prac- 
tical working  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
curia,  t 

The  Schwabenspiegel,  or  code  in  force  in  aoutliern  Germany,  is 
much  more  com]>hiisant  to  the  Church,  but  it  knows  <jf  no  juris- 
diction over  heretics  save  that  of  the  bishops.  It  admits  that  an 
emperor  rendering  himself  suspect  in  the  faith  can  be  put  unfler 
ban  by  the  j>oi>e.  It  provides  death  by  fire  for  the  heretic.  It  di- 
rects that  when  heretics  are  known  to  exist,  the  ecclesijistical 
courts  shall  inquire  about  them  and  pix>ceed  against  them.  If 
convicted,  the  secular  ju<lge  shall  seize  them  and  doom  them  ac- 
cording to  la\v.  If  he  neglects  or  refuses  he  is  to  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishop,  and  his  suzerain  shall  inflict  on  him  the  pen- 
alty of  heresy.  If  a  secular  [irince  does  not  punish  heresy  lie  iK  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  episcopal  court ;  if  he  remains  under 
the  censure  for  a  year  the  bishop  is  to  report  him  to  the  pope, 
who  shall  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  honors,  and  the  emperor  is 


*  ConcU.  Mogunt.  acn.  1361  c.  1  (HarUheim  III.  596).— Cod.  Epist.  Rodolph. 
I.  pp.  14&-9.  Lipsiffi,  1806. 

f  SacliBcnspiegel,  a.  xiii.,  ni.  i. — Raynald.  onn.  1374.  Ko.  13, 

The  papal  condemnation  was  probably  elicited  by  a  paasage  in  the  Sachsen- 

»piegcl  (n.  3)  declaring  that  the  pope  could  not  ifuue  decretals  in  prejudice  of 

the  local  laws  and  constitutions.    The  Saxnn  Icgista  were  in  no  wise  disconcerted, 

and  proceeded  to  rcaaaert  and  prove  their  position  <RicUstich  Landrecht,  ii.  24), 
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The  motives  were  numerous  which  impelled  multitudes  to  de- 
sire a  religious  life  without  assuming  the  awful  and  irrevocable 
vows  that  cut  them  off  absolutely  from  the  world.  This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  among  women  who  chanced  to  be  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians  and  who  sought  in  those  wild  a^es  the 
protection  which  the  Church  alone  could  confer.  Thus  a^ocia- 
tions  were  formed,  originally  of  women,  who  simply  promised 
chastity  and  obeiiience  while  they  livetl  in  common,  who  assisted 
either  by  laI)or  or  beggary  in  providing  for  the  common  support, 
who  were  assiduous  in  their  religious  ^jbservances,  and  who  per- 
formed such  duties  of  hospitality  and  of  caring  for  the  sick  as 
their  opportunities  would  allow.  The  Netherlands  were  the  nar 
live  seat  of  this  fruitful  idea,  and  as  early  as  1065  there  is  a  char- 
ter extant  given  by  a  convent  of  Beguines  at  Viivorde,  near  Brus- 
sels. The  drain  of  the  crusades  on  the  male  population  increased 
enormously  the  number  of  women  deprived  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the 
Beguinages.  In  time  men  came  to  form  similar  associations,  and 
soon  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  became  filled  with  them.  To 
this  contriliuted  in  no  small  degree  the  insane  laudation  of  pov- 
erty by  the  Franciscans  and  the  merit  conceded  to  a  life  of  beg- 
gary by  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Mendicant  Orilers.     To 


who  devoted  themselves  to  the  csre  of  the  sick  and  iDMne,  and  specially  to  the 
barialofthedcad,  supplying  the  fundflpurtly  by  labor  and  partly  by  Iwpj^nnp.  Tlio 
name  was  derived  from  the  low  and  soft  siDging  of  the  I'uncraJ  chutit^,  but  tlicy 
called  themselvea  Alcxian»,  from  their  patron,  St.  Alexis,  and  Cellttcti  (mm  dnrell- 
ing  in  cells.  They  were  also  known  as  Matemans,  and  in  Gennany  as  Nollhrii- 
der.  The  word  LoUard  gradually  grew  to  have  the  significnnce  of  extornal 
sanctity  covering  secret  license,  and  was  prontiscuously  applied  to  all  the  mendi- 
cants outside  of  the  regular  Orders.  The  Cellite  asaociationa  spread  from  the 
Netherlands  through  the  RhineUnds  and  all  over  Qerraany.  Constantly  the 
subject  of  persecution,  along  with  the  Beghards.  their  value  was  recognized  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  cities  who  endeavored  to  protect  thera.  In  1472  Charles 
the  Bold  obtained  from  Sixtus  TV.  n  bull  receiving  them  into  the  recognizetl  re- 
ligious orders,  thus  withdrawing  thera  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  and  iu  1500 
Julius  II.  gT&nted  thom  special  privileges.  The  associations  of  Alexiau  Brothers 
■till  exist,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  have  flcmrishing  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  (Moshcini  dc  Beghardis  pp.  4G1,460. — 
Martini  Append,  ad  Moshcim  pp.  &8S-88. — Ilartzheiui  IV.  8:^5-6.  —  Addia  & 
Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  New  York,  1884,  p.  886.) 
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earn  a  livelihood  by  beggary  was  in  itself  an  approach  to  «ano- 
tity,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Conrad  of  Marburg  and  St. 
Elizabeth.  About  1230  a  certain  Willem  Cornelis,  of  Antwerp, 
gave  up  a  prebend  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  pre-em- 
inent virtue  of  poverty.  He  carried  the  received  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  however,  to  lengths  too  extravagant,  for  he  held  that  pov- 
erty consumed  all  sin,  as  fire  ate  up  rust,  and  that  a  harlot,  if 
poor,  was  better  than  a  just  and  continent  rich  man ;  and  though 
he  was  honorably  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet 
when,  four  years  later,  these  opinions  came  to  be  known,  Bishop 
^^icholas  of  Cambrai  caused  his  bones  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned.* 

Extremes  such  as  this  show  us  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  these  tendencies  in  order  to 
understand  how  Europe  came  to  tolerate  the  hordes  of  holy  beg- 
gai-s,  either  wandering  or  living  in  communities,  who  covered  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  drained  the  ]>eople  of  their  substance.  Of 
the  two  classes  the  wanderers  were  the  most  dangerous,  but  in 
both  there  was  the  germ  of  future  trouble,  although  the  settled 
Beguines  approached  very  nearly  the  Tertiaries  of  the  Mendi- 
cants. Indeed,  they  frequently  placed  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dominicans  or  Franciscans,  and  eventually  those  who 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  persecution  mostly  merged  into  the 
Tertiaries  of  either  one  Order  or  the  other. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  communities  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  easily  explicable.  Not  imly  <lid  they  resjxjnd  to  the  spir- 
itual demands  of  the  age,  but  they  enjoyed  the  most  exaltetl  pa- 
tronage. In  Flanders  the  counts  seem  never  wearied  of  assisting 
them.  Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors  took  their  institution 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See.  St.  I^uis  provided 
thera  with  houses  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  left  them  abundant 
legacies  in  his  will,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  sons.  Under 
such  encouragement  their  numbers  increiused  enormously.  In  Paris 
there  were  multitudes.  About  1240  they  were  estimated  at  two 
thousand  in  Cologne  and  its  vicinity,  and  there  were  as  nuiny  in  the 
single  Beguinago  of  Nivelle,  in  Brabant.     Philippe  de  Moutjuirail, 


♦  Mifffii  0pp.  Diplom.  n.  04S  (Ed.  Foppens).— DWrgentrfi,  Coll.  Judic.  I.  I. 
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a  pious  knight  who  devotei!  himself  to  good  works,  is  said  to  have 
been  iustruuiental  in  providing  for  tive  thousand  Boguines  through- 
out Europe.  The  great  Beguinage  of  Ghent,  founded  in  1234:,  by 
the  Countesses  of  Flandei-s,  Jeunne  ami  Marguerite,  ia  described 
in  tlie  seventeenth  century  as  resembling  a  small  town,  surrounded 
witli  wall  and  f(.)sse,  containing  oj^k^'u  sijuaiws,  conventual  houses, 
dwellings,  infinnary,  church,  and  cemetery,  inhabited  by  eight 
hundnxl  or  a  thousand  women,  the  3'oiuiger  living  in  the  con- 
vents, the  older  in  separate  houses.  They  weretie<l  by  no  perma- 
nent vows  and  were  free  to  depart  and  many  at  any  time,  but  so 
long  as  they  were  inmates  they  were  hound  to  obey  the  Grand 
Mistress,  The  guardianship  of  the  establishment  was  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Flanders,  and  it  was  un<lor  the  supervision  of  the 
Dominican  prior  of  Ghent.  How  large  was  the  space  that  Be- 
guinism  occupied  in  jnildic  estimation  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
shown  by  Philippe  Mousket,  who  calls  Conrad  of  Marburg  a  Be- 
goine,  "t/n^  hefjins  vtdmtre  sermonnQre.''^  * 

Those  who  thus  lived  in  communities  could  l>e  subjected  to 
wholesome  sujiervision  and  establishixl  rules,  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  those  who  maintained  an  independent  existence,  either 
in  one  spot  or  wandering  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  support- 
ing themselves  by  hiljor,  but  niore  frequently  by  beggary.  Their 
customary  persistent  cry  through  the  streets — ^*-  Brod  durck  Gott'* 
—became  a  shibboleth  impleasantly  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  cities,  which  the  Church  repeatedly  and  ineffectually 
endeavomd  to  suppress.  A  circumstance  occun*ing  about  1240  il- 
lustrates their  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  and  the  advantages 
derivable  from  it.  A  certain  Sibyihi  of  Marsal  near  Mctx,  we  arc 
told,  seeing  how  many  women  under  tlie  name  of  IJeguines  flour- 
ished in  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dominicans,  thought  fit  to  imitate  them.  Assiduous  attend- 
ance at  matins  and  mass  giuned  her  the  repute  of  pecidiar  holi- 
ness. Then  she  pretended  to  fast  and  live  on  celestial  f4io<l,  she 
had  ecsUisies  and  visions,  and  deceived  the  whole  region,  not  ex- 


•  Minei  Ojip.  Diplom.  I.  429;  11.998.  1013;  HI.  398,  523.— Mosbeim  de  Beg- 
bardia  pp.  4:i,  105,  137. 131-2.— Waaain«r.  ann.  14S5,  No.  27.— B.  de  Jongbe  Bfl- 
gium  Dominicaa.  ap.RipollIL  170. — CUroa.  Uim6e  de  Ph.  Mousket,  3S8 17  (linii- 
quet.  XXII.  64). 
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cepting  the  Bishop  of  Motz  himself.  The  Beguines  who  had 
hailed  her  as  a  saintly  sister  were  excessively  mortified  when  an 
accident  revealed  the  imposture ;  the  people  were  so  enraged  that 
some  wanted  to  burn  her  and  others  to  bury  her  alive,  but  the 
bishop  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  inpacej  where,  naturally  enough, 
she  soon  died.* 

The  Church  was  not  long  in  recognizing  the  danger  inherent  in 
these  practi<;es  when  withdra^vn  from  close  supervision.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  simulated  piety,  like  that  of  Sibylla  of  Mar- 
sal,  on  the  other  the  far  more  serious  opportunity  of  indulgence 
in  tmlawful  s|»ecuIation.  In  1250  and  the  following  years  the 
Beguines  of  Cologne  re[)eatedly  sought  the  protection  of  papal 
legates  against  tlie  oppression  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  Already, 
in  1250,  a  council  of  Mainz  strongly  reproved  the  pestiferous  sect 
of  Boghaals  and  Begutta)  (Beguines),  who  wandered  through  the 
streets  crying  ^^  Broth  durch  Gott^''  preaching  in  caverns  and 
other  secret  places,  and  given  to  various  practices  disapproved  by 
the  Church.  All  priests  were  ordered  to  warn  them  to  abandon 
these  customs,  and  to  expel  from  their  parishes  those  who  were 
obstinate.  In  1267  the  Council  of  Treves  forbade  their  preaching 
in  the  streets  on  account  of  the  heresies  wliich  they  disseminated. 
In  12^7  a  wmncil  of  Lii'ge  deprived  all  who  did  not  live  in  the 
Beguinages  of  the  right  to  wear  the  pectdiar  habit  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Beguines.  In  6uabia,  about  the  same  period,  some 
members  of  communities  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  sought  to 
(lersuadc  the  rest  that  they  could  better  serve  God  "  in  freedom 
of  s]>irit/'  when  the  bishops  prooeetled  to  alMilisb  all  such  associa- 
tions, and  some  of  them  asked  to  iidopt  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.f 

All  tliis  ]>oints  to  the  adoption,  by  the  followers  of  Ortlieb, 
who  called  themselves  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  of  the  habit 
and  appelhition  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  and  the  gradual 
invasion  among  ihe  latter  of  the  doctrines  derivoil  from  Amaury. 


•  Climn.  Scnoncns,  Lil*.  rv.  c.  18(D'Achory  II.  634-6). 

The  cry  of  '^ Bnxi  durch  Qott"  was  alreatly  of  old  usiigc.  It  was  the  first 
German  Bi>ccch  acquired  by  the  Francisrans  sent  to  Germany,  in  1331,  by  St. 
Fmncia. — Frat.  Jonljiui  Chron.  c.  37  (\iialecta  Franciscnna  T.  10). 

+  Httiipt,  Zoitschrifl  fiir  Kircliengeschk'hle,  1885,  p.  544.— Ilartzheim  HI.  717; 
IV.  677,— Concil.  Trerirena.  aun.  1857  c.  66  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  114  -5>.—- 
Mosbeim  p.  109. 
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Comparatively  few  of  the  L<»llanls,  Be»,^hanls,  or  Beguines  were 
contaminated  with  these  heresies,  hut  they  all  had  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  communities  of  both  sexes,  who  led  the  most 
regular  lives  and  were  inspired  with  the  purest  orthodoxy,  were 
exposed  to  unnumbered  tribulations  for  lack  of  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. When  heretics  regarde*!  as  peculiarly  obnoxious  were 
anathematized  as  IJeghards  and  Beguines,  it  was  iin|K)S8ible  for 
those  who  bore  the  name,  without  sharing  the  errors,  to  eacape 
the  common  responsibility.  It  became  even  woi-se  when  John 
XXII.  plunged  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Spiritual  Fmnciscans, 
drove  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  persecuted  the  new  heresy 
which  he  hiid  thus  created  with  all  the  unsparing  wrath  of  his 
vindictive  nature.  In  France  the  Tertiary  Franciscans  were  pop- 
ularly known  as  Begnines,  and  this  became  the  appellation  cus- 
tomarily bestowed  on  these  Spiritual  heretics,  and  atlopted  by  the 
Avignoneeo  popes  to  designate  them.  Not  only  has  this  led  to 
much  confusion  on  the  part  of  heresiologists,  but  its  effect,  for  a 
time,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  and  orthodox  Beguines  of 
both  sexes  was  most  disastnjus.  The  heretic  Bcghanis,  it  is  tnio, 
adopted  for  themselves  the  title  of  Brethren  of  the  B>ee  Spirit; 
the  rebellious  Franciscans  insisted  that  they  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  Order,  and,  at  most,  assumed  the  term 
of  Spirituals,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  carnal- 
minded  conventual  brethren ;  but  the  authorities  were  long  in 
atlmitting  these  distinctions,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  at 
large,  the  condemnation  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  covered  all 
alike. 

We  have  here  to  do  only  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
whose  doctrines,  as  we  have  seen,  were  derive<l  from  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Amaurians  carried  to  Germany  by  Ortlieb  of  Stniss- 
burg.  Descriptions  of  their  errors  have  reached  us  from  so  many 
sources,  covering  so  long  a  period,  with  so  general  a  consensus  in 
fundamentals,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  princi- 
ples of  their  faith.  In  a  sect  extending  over  so  wide  a  reach  of 
territory,  and  stubbornly  maintaining  itself  thi'rmgh  so  many 
genei-ations,  tliere  must  necessarily  have  existeil  subdivisions,  as 
one  heresiiu-ch  or  another  pushed  his  siKX'ulations  in  some  dirtxs- 
tioa  further  than  his  fellows,  and  founded  a  s]>ecJal  school  whose 
abermtions  there  was  no  central  authority  to  control.     Many  oi 
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the  peculiarly  repulsive  extravagances  attributed  to  them,  how- 
ever, may  safely  be  ascribed  to  kecTi-witted  schoolmen  engaged  in 
trying  individual  heretics,  and  forcing  them  to  admit  const;quences 
logic^dly  but  uuex|>ectedly  deduce<l  finiM  their  admitte*!  premise^H 
There  was  no  little  intellectual  acti^^ty  in  the  sect.  an<l  their  trac^^ 
and  books  of  devotion,  written  in  the  vernacular,  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  largely  relied  upon  as  means  of  missionary  effort. 
These,  of  course,  have  wholly  disappejired,  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  their  doctrines  fn)ni  the  condemnations  passed  upon  them, 

The  foundation  of  their  creed  was  pantheism.     God  is  ever^l 
thing  that  is.     Thei^  is  as  much  of  the  divinity  in  a  louse  as  in  a 
man  or  in  any  other  creature.    All  emanates  from  him  and  re- 
turns to  him.     As  the  soul  thus  reverts  to  God  after  death,  there 
is  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  all  external  cult  is  uselea^H 
Thus  at  one  blo\v  was  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  all  sacerdotal  ol^^ 
servances  and  of  the  sacraments.     Of  the  latter,  indeed,  no  terms 
were  severe  enough  to  ex]ires8  their  contempt,  and  they  wei^J 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  Eucharist  ta.sted  to  them 
like  dung.     Man  being  thus  God  by  nature,  has  in  him  all  that  is 
di\ine,  and  each  one  may  say  that  he  huuself  created  the  universe. 
One  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Master  Eckart  was  that 
be  had  declared  that  his  little  finger  created  tlie  world.     Nay, 
mom,  man  can  so  unite  himself  with  God  that  he  can  do  whatever 
God  does;  he  thus  neetls  no  God ;  he  is  imjwccable,  and  whatever 
he  does  is  without  sin.     In  this  state  of  perfection  he  grieves  at 
nothing,  he  rejoices  at  nothing,  he  is  free  from  all  virtue  and  all 
virtuous  actions.    No  one  is  bound  to  labor  for  his  bread  ;  as  all 
things  are  in  common,  each  one  may  take  what  bis  necessities 
desires  may  prompt.* 

The  practical  deductions  from  these  doctrines  were  not  oi 
destructive  to  the  Church,  but  dangerous  to  the  moral  and  social 
order.    The  lofty  mysticism  of  the  teachers  might  preserve 


•  C.  3  Clemeut.  v.  3. — Joliann,  dc  Ochscuati-in  {or  of  Zurich)  (lloaheim  de 
Beghardifl  pp.  255-61).— Concil.  Colon,  ann.  130«  c.  1,  2  (Hnrtxlicim  IV.  100-2). 
— Vitodurani  Chron.  ana.  1344  (Kccard.  Corp.  Hist,  I.  lUOO-7).— Alvar.  Pclag.  de 
Planctu  Ecclea.  Lib.  ii.  art.  52. — Cnur.  de  Monte  Puellaruin  contra  Begehardus 
(Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XITI.  343-3). —Trit hem.  Cbron.  Hirsuug.  aim.  1336.— D*Argcnl 
Coll.  Judic.  I.  I.  377.— Nidcr  Fonnicar.  in.  y. — W.  Preger,  Meistcr  Kckart  a. 
Inquiaittuu,  ppu  49-7.— iiaupt,  Zcit^hrif^  fUrKircbeiigcacliichtu,  1885,557-8. 
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from  the  evil  results  which  flowed  from  the  presumption  of  im- 
ptKJcability.  In  thoir  austere  stoicism  they  condemned  all  sexual 
indulgence  save  that  of  which  the  sole  object  was  the  procure- 
ment of  offspring.  They  taught  that  a  woman  in  marrying 
should  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  that  no  one 
was  perfect  in  whom  promiscuous  nakedness  could  awaken  either 
filiame  or  passion.  That  tests  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent, 
the  history  of  ill-regulated  enthusiasm,  fram  the  time  of  the  early 
Christians,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  and  the  Beghards  suc- 
cee<led  so  well  in  subduing  the  senses  that  a  hostile  controversial- 
ist can  only  suggest  Satanic  influence,  well  known  to  demonolo- 
gists  for  its  refrigerating  i>ower,  as  an  explanation  of  their  won- 
derful self-control  under  such  temptation.  Yet  this  rare  exalta- 
tion of  austerity  was  not  possible  to  all  natures.  It  was  easy  for 
him  who  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  to 
imagine  himself  perfected,  impeccable,  and  entitled  to  gratify  his 
passions.  St.  Paul,  in  arguing  against  the  bondage  of  the  Old  Law, 
had  furnished  texts  which,  when  cited  apart  from  their  contexts, 
could  bo  and  were  alleged  in  justification :  *'  For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death"  (Rom.  vin.  2) — '*  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  right- 
eous man"  (1  Tim.  i.  0) — ''  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  yti  are 
not  under  the  law"  (Galat.  v.  18) — and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  claimed  freedom  from  all  the  trammels  of  the  law.  Such  a 
doctrine  was  attractive  to  those  who  desired  excuse  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hcense,  and  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  and  confirma- 
tory for  us  to  doubt  that»  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  sectaries  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  grossest  sensuaUt}'.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  order  to  describe  the  divine  internal  light  which  they  en- 
joyed, they  invented  for  themselves  the  term  Jlhiniinism,  which 
for  more  than  three  centuries  continued  to  be  of  most  serious  im- 
port.* 

As  a  branch  of  the  sect  may  bo  reckoned  the  Luciferans,  who 
have  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  above.     Fantheisnx,  of  course,  in- 


*•  Nidcr.  Fonnicar.  ni.  vi. — Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1806  c.  1  (Bartzheitn  IV.  101). 
— Trithem.Chron.  Hireaug.  ann.  1356.  " 

Poggio  states  that  in  bis  time  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  Venice  corrupted 
mnny  women  witli  this  theory  of  impeccability  and  of  nakedness  as  an  evidence 
of  a  state  of  grace. — Poggii  Dial,  contra  II}'pocrisini. 
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oludod  Satan  as  an  emanation  from  Gtxi,  who  in  due  time  v 
be  restored  to  union  with  the  Godhead,  and  it  was  not  diflficult 
to  assume  that  his  fallen  state  was  an  injustice.  In  1312  Lucifer- 
ans  were  discovered  at  Krems,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  whose 
bishop,  Bemhard,  together  with  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Sahburg, 
and  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  undertook  their  extirj>ation  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  which  seems  to  have  main- 
tained some  foothold  in  those  regions.  The  persecution  lasted 
until  1315,  but  the  sect  was  not  exterminated,  and  reappeared  re- 
peatedly in  after-years.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  with  twelve  "apostles''  who  travelled  annually  through- 
out Germany,  making  converts  and  conlirming  the  believers  in. 
the  faith.  All  the  ceremonies  of  external  worship  were  rejected, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  the  impeccability  of  lUuminism,  for  two  of 
their  ministers  were  held  to  enter  paradise  every  year,  where  they 
received  from  Enoch  and  Ellas  the  power  of  absolving  their  fol- 
lowers, and  this  power  they  communicated  to  others  in  each  oom- 
munity.  Those  who  were  detected  proved  olxlurate ;  they  were 
deaf  to  all  persuasion,  and  met  theii*  death  in  the  flames  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness.  One  of  the  apostles,  who  was  burned  at  Vi- 
enna, stated,  under  torture,  that  there  were  eight  thousand  of  them 
scattered  throughout  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Thuringia,  besides 
numbers  elsewhere.  Bohemia  was  especially  infected  \vith  these 
errors,  and  Trithemius,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, states  that  there  were  still  thousands  of  them  in  that  king- 
dom. This  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  complete  mis- 
take, but  they  were  again  discovered  in  Austria  in  1338  and  1395, 
and  many  of  them  were  hurne*!.* 

The  tendency  to  mysticism  which  found  its  complete  expres- 
sion in  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  influenced  greatly  the  de- 
velopment of  German  religious  thought  in  channels  which,  although 
assumedly  orthotlox,  trenched  narrowly  upon  heresy.  If,  as  Alt- 
meyer  argues,  a  |K»riod  of  tribidation  leads  to  the  preilominance  of 
sentiment  over  inteiUect,  to  tlie  yearning  for  direet  intercourse  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  tlie  supreme  aina 
of  the  mystic,  the  Germany  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  troubles 


•  Triihetn.  Oliron.  Himiig.  ann.  1316. — Schrddl,  Pafwivia  Sacra,  Paasau,  1879, 
pp.  242-3,  247.264. 
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enough  to  justify  the  development  of  mysticism.  Yet  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  a  race  than  of  external 
circumstances.  Bonaventura  was  the  father  of  the  mystics,  yet  he 
founde<l  no  sect  at  home ;  France,  in  the  hundred  years*  war  with 
England,  had  ample  experience  of  trial,  and  yet  mysticism  never 
flourished  on  her  soil.  In  Germany,  however,  the  mystic  tendency 
of  religious  sentiment  during  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  most 
marked  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  period.  Few  names  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  were  more  respected  than  that  of 
Master  Eckart,  who  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Domin- 
ican Onier.  I  have  already  (Vol.  I.,  p.  360)  related  how  heHFell 
under  suspicion  of  participating  in  the  eiTors  of  the  Beghards,  how 
his  brethren  vainly  strove  to  save  him,  and  how  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  won  a  decided  victory  over  the  feeble  and  unorganized 
Dominican  Inquisition  by  vindicating  the  subjection  of  a  Domin- 
ican to  his  episcopal  Inquisition.  If  the  twenty-eight  articles 
finally  condemned  by  John  XXII.  as  heretical  be  coirectly  ex- 
tracted from  Eckart's  teachings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  lie  iulraitted  the  comnwn  divin- 
ity of  man  and  God,  and  shared  in  the  dangerous  deductions  which 
proved  that  sin  and  virtue  were  the  same  in  the  eyes  of  God.  To 
a  hierarchy  foundetl  on  sacerdotalism,  moreover,  nothing  could  be 
more  revolutionary  than  the  rejection  of  external  (-uU,  which  was 
the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  external  acts,  but  that  only  the  internal  operations  of  the  soul 
are  of  moment ;  that  no  man  should  regi^et  the  commission  of  sin, 
or  ask  anything  of  God/ 

The  importance  of  Eckart's  views  lies  not  so  much  in  his  own 
immediate  influence  as  in  that  of  his  disciples.  lie  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  Gennan  mystics,  through  whom  the  speculations 


•  Altmeyer,  Les  Prficureeora  <le  la  Rfiforme  aox  Pays- Baa,  I.  94.— Raynald. 
ann.  1829.  No.  71. 

For  the  relations  of  Master  Eckart  with  the  Brethren  of  tlie  Free  Spirit,  see 
Preger,  Vorarbeiten  zu  eiupr  (Jcscliicbte  derflciitsclH'n  MvafikC^pit^chrift  ftirdie 
hist  Theol.  I8C9,  pp.  68-78).  The  fact  that  the  bull  of  John  XXII.,  "/n  agro 
Dominico''  CBipoIl  VII.  57;  cf  Herman.  Comeri  Chron.  up.  Ecoard.  Corp.  Hisl. 
II.  1030-7).  condemning  Master  Eckart'a  errors,  has  until  within  a  few  years  pae«ed 
as  u  general  bull  agaiust  the  Brethren,  sufficiently  shows  tb6  connectiOD. 
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of  Araauri  of  Bene,  in  various  dilutions,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  religious  development  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
All  the  leaders  in  tlie  remarkable  jis8<x;iation  known  as  the  "  Friends 
of  God"  drew,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  inspinition  from  Master 
Eckart,  and  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  reveal  their  affinity  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  although  they  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing technically  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

John  of  llysbroek,  humane  and  gentle  as  ho  was,  reganled  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Sjiirit  with  such  horror  tliat  he  deemed  them 
worthy  of  the  stake.     Yet,  though  he  avoided  their  pantheism,  he 
taught,  like  them,  the  supreme  end  of  existence  in  the  absorption 
of  the  individual  into  the  infinite  substance  of  God  ;  moreover,  the 
Perfect,  inflamed  by  divine  love,  are  de^  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  and  are  thus  incapable  of  sin.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Gerson 
regarde<l  as  dangerous  these  doctrines,  so  nearly  akin  to  those  of 
the  Beghards,  and  though  Uysbruek  might  hesitate  to  draw  fix)ra 
them  the  conclusions  inevitable  to  hardier  thinkers,  they  were 
sufficient  to  render  unsuceessful  the  attempt  m:ule,  in  lfi24,  to 
canonize  kim,  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  miracles  wrought  at  his  ^j 
tomb.    His  most  distinguished  di8ci])le  was  Gerard  Groot,  who  ^M 
partially  outgrew  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his  teacher  and 
turned  his  energies  to  the  more  practical  directions  out  of  which 
sprang  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.     Groot  was  etjualiy  ^ 
severe  upon  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  hep-  ^M 
etics.    When  the  introduction  of  the  Imiuisitiuri  into  Germany  ^t 
drove  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  to  find  new  i)laces  of  refuge,       ^ 
some  of  them  came  to  Holland,  where  the  prevalence  of  panthe-  ■ 
istic  mysticism  gave  opportunity  of  spreading  their  doctrines.        "i 
Groot's  own  views  sufficiently  resembled  theirs  to  render  their  ^J 
bolder  specuUitions  doubly  offensive  to  him,  and  he  sought  to  re-  ^M 
press  them  with  especial  zeal.    The  convent  of  Augustinian  Her- 
mits at  Dordrecht  had  the  reputation  of  being  tainted  with  the 
heresy,  and  Gi*oot  was  eager  to  detect  and  ]>unish  it.     Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Augustinians,  was  particular!}'  suspected,  and 
Groot  proposed  to  follow  liim  secretly  with  a  notary  and  take 
down  his  words.    In  this,  or  some  other  way,  evi<lence  was  ob- 
tained ;  there  was  no  Inquisition  in  Holland,  and  Groot  pi'ocured 
his  citation  before  Florent,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  about  the  year  1380. 
The  case  was  heard  before  the  episcopal  vicar;  Bartholomew  de- 
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nied  the  expressions  attribated  to  hiin  and  was  let  off  vrith  an  in- 
junction to  publicly  repeat  the  denial  in  Kampen  and  Zwolle, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  uttered  his  heresies.  This  nnexpectod 
lenity  excitctl  the  indignation  of  Groot,  who  had  siiilicitnU  inlhi- 
ence  to  indut^e  Bishoji  Florent  to  take  up  the  case  again  and  try  it 
pereonally.  iJartholoTnew  endeavored  to  escaj^e  his  persecutor  by 
appearing  a  day  in  advance  of  the  one  set  f<*r  his  trials  but  wonl 
was  sent  to  Groot,  who  threw  himself  into  a  wagon^  and  by  travel- 
ling all  night  reached  Utrecht  in  time.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
successful ;  Bartholomew  Wiis  coniiemned  as  a  heretic,  abjured, 
and  was  sentenced  to  wear  cnjsses  in  the  form  of  scissors.  The 
Augustinians  did  not  lack  friends,  and  they  retaliated  on  those 
who  )ia*;l  busied  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  magistrates  of 
Kampen  prosecuted  some  women  who  had  served  as  witnesses 
and  lined  them,  and  they  also  banished  for  ten  years  Werner 
Keynkamp^  a  friend  of  Groot,  who  subsequently  was  thrice  prior 
of  houses  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Groot  himself  did 
not  escape,  for  soon  afterwards  Bishop  Florent,  for  the  purpose  of 
silencing  hinij  issued  an  order  with<h'ii\ving  all  comniissions  to 
preach,  Groot  then  emleavored  to  proimi-e  from  Urban  V'l.  pajml 
commissions  as  preitcher  and  iiujuisitor,  and  sent  to  Rome  ten 
florins  to  pay  for  the  bulls.  Fortunately  for  liis  fame,  he  died,  in 
13S4,  before  the  return  of  his  messenger,  and  Holland  was  spared 
the  effects  of  his  inconsiderate  zeal,  inflamed  by  strife  and  anned 
with  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  Inquisition.  In  Ins  gentler 
capacity  he  left  his  mantle  to  Florent  Hadewyns,  under  whom 
were  developed  the  comniunities  of  tiie  C<nnmon  Life.  These 
spread  rapi<lly  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
though  occasionally  the  subject  of  inquisitorial  persecution,  they 
were  covered  by  the  decision  of  Martin  V.,  when  Matthew  Gratwn, 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  endeavored  to  procure  thecondemnar 
tion  of  the  Beguines.  of  which  more  anon.  After  this  they  flour- 
ished without  op{>osition,  supporting  themselve-s  by  disseminating 
culture,  as  educators  and  coi>iei*s  of  manuscripts.  After  tlie  Hef- 
ormation  the  communities  rapitUy  dietl  out,  although  the  house 
of  Emmerich,  near  Diisseklorf,  nniiainetl  to  be  closed  by  Napoleon, 
in  1811,  and  the  four  brethren  thyn  ejected  from  it  continued  to 
observe  the  rules,  till  tbe  last  one*  Gerard  Mulder,  died  at  Zeve- 
naar,  March  15,  1854.     One  branch  of  the  brethren,  however, 
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adopted  the  Hule  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Augustin.  Their 
convent  of  Windeslieini  beaime  the  niotlel  which  was  universally 
followed,  and  the  order  had  the  honor  of  training  two  such  men 
I'S  Thomas-A-Kcnipis  and  Erasmus.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
final  exquisite  flower  of  tlie  moderated  mysticism  of  John^l  Kys- 
hroek.  Brouglit  down  to  practical  life,  this  mysticism  contributed 
largely  to  the  spiritual  movement  which  culminatoii  in  the  Ref- 
oniiation,  for  it  taught  the  superfluity  of  external  works  and  the 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  himself  alone  for  salvation.  Jn 
this  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  wore  active.  To  them 
dogma  became  less  important  than  the  interior  discipline  which 
should  fit  men  to  be  really  children  of  God.  Preaching  among 
the  people  and  teaching  in  the  schools,  such  brethren  as  Henry 
Harphius,  John  Brugman,  Denis  Van  Leeuwen,  Jon  Van  Goch, 
and  John  AVesael  of  Gniningen,  were  unwittingly  undermining 
the  pt)wer  of  the  hierarchy,  although  they  virtually  escaped  all  im- 
putation of  heresy  and  danger  of  persecution.* 

Less  lasting,  though  more  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  Friends  of  God,  which  formed  itself  in  the  upper  Rhine- 
lands.  The  most  prominent  diseiplo  of  Master  Eekart  was  John 
Tauler^js'ho  retained  enough  of  his  master's  doctrines  to  renSer 
liira  amenable  to  tlie  charge  of  heresy  ha<l  there  been  in  those 
days  a  German  Inquisition  in  working  oi-dor.  That  lie  escaped 
prosecution  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  machinery  of 
persecution  was  thoroughly  out  of  gear.  In  the  heights  of  his 
illunnnated  quietism  all  the  personality  of  the  devotee  was  lost  iu 
the  abyss  of  Divinity.  No  human  tongue  could  describe  the  resig- 
nation to  God  in  which  the  whole  being  is  merged  so  that  it  lost 
all  sense  of  power  of  its  own.  Ko  ]>rieslly  ministrant  or  mediator 
was  required.  Tlie  individual  could  bring  his  soul  into  relations 
with  the  Godhead  so  intimate  that  it  was  virtually  lost  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  he  could  become  so  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  inspired,  and 

•  Moslicim  tic  Beghartiis,  pp.  305,  433-57. — Jundt,  Lc3  Amis  de  Dieu,  pp. 
05-66.— Qorsoni  0pp. Kd.  1494,xv.Z-ivi.B.— D'Arg'entr6,CoU.  Jutlic.I.  ii.  152.— 
Altmcyer,  Lea  Prficurseura  tie  la  Rfiforme  aux  Paya-Boa,  1.  107-117,  166-188.— 
Acquoy,  Gerardi  Magni  Epistolae,  Amstelod.  1857,  pp.  28,  83-6,  37-8,  40-2. 48-fl, 
5^-4.  67-<0»  60,  83,  101.— Von  der  Hordt,  UL  107-30.— Bone t-Maury,  Ofirard 
Qroot,  pp.  B7-8,  49-54,  68-4,  88-5. 
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his  acts  were  the  acts  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  All  this 
was  possible  for  the  layman  without  sacerdotal  observance.  Man 
was  answerable  for  himself  to  himaelf  alone,  and  could  make  him- 
self at  one  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest.* 

Great  as  was  Tauler's  renown  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  his 
day,  he  bowed  as  a  httle  child  before  the  mysterious  layman  known 
as  the  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  In  the  full  strength  of 
mature  manhood,  when  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  when  all 
Strassburg  was  hanging  on  his  wonls,  a  stranger  sought  his  pres- 
ence and  probed  to  the  bottom  his  secret  weakneast^.  Flo  was  a 
Pharisee,  proud  of  his  learning  and  his  skill  in  scholastic  theology ; 
before  he  anM  be  fit  for  the  guidance  of  souls  he  must  cast  off  all 
reliance  on  his  ovm  strength  and  become  as  an  infant  relying  on 
God  alone.  Overcome  by  the  mystic  power  of  his  visitor,  the 
doctor  of  theology  subdued  his  pride,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  stranger,  who  never  revealed  his  name,  Tauler 
for  two  years  al^stained  from  preaching  and  from  hearing  confes- 
sions. From  this  struggle  with  himself  he  emerged  a  new  man, 
and  formed  one  of  the  rt^markable  band  of  Friends  of  God  whom 
the  nameless  stninger  was  engiiged  in  s<?lecting  and  uniting.f 

This  association  was  not  numerous,  for  only  rare  souls  could 
rise  to  the  altitude  in  which  they  would  surely  wish  only  whnt 
Gotl  wishes  and  dislike  what  God  dislikes ;  but  its  adepts  were 
scattered  from  the  Netherlands  to  Genoa,  and  from  the  Rhine- 
lands  to  Hungary.    Terrible  were  the  struggles  and  spiritual  oon- 


•  J.  Tftulcri  Institt.  c,  12.— Vitre  D.  Johannie  Tauleri  Historia. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Tuuler's  writinps  have  been  tlie  aulyect  of  contradictory 
opinion  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Their  tcndrnciee  to  Illuminjsm 
and  Quietism  were  recognized,  and,  in  1603,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  pro- 
posed to  prepare  an  expurgated  edition  of  his  works  and  of  thoseofSavonarolu, 
but  tlic  project  was  never  executed. — Reusch,  Der  Index  der  vcrbotenen  BUcher, 
I.  370.  460.  523.  589. 

t  VitiB  Tauleri  Hiptoria. 

M.  Jundt,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  elaborate  and  in^ntous  investigations, 
feels  liimself  autliorized  to  assume  that  the  mysterious  Frioud  of  God  in  ttie  Ober- 
land, who  has  given  rise  to  so  much  di».na&sion,  was  John  of  Hutberg;  that  ha 
was  a  resident  of  Coire,  and  thnt  hi»  nnid  hermitage  wait  in  the  parifth  of  Qantcr- 
fichwyl.  Canton  of  St.  Gall  (JunUt,  Amis  du  Dieu.  Paris,  1879.  pp.  334-42), 
Prof.  Ch.  Schmidt,  however,  still  considers  that  the  myst+Tj  has  not  been  aolvod. 
—Precis  de  rHistoire  de  VEglisc  de  rOccident»  Purts,  1885,  p.  304. 
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flicts,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  of  ravishing  ecstasiea 
and  hideous  temptations,  with  which  God  tried  the  neophyte  who 
sought  to  ascend  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  mystic  illuminism 
— struggles  and  conflicts  which  form  a  strangely  resenihling  pro- 
totype of  those  which  for  long  years  tested  the  steadfastness  of 
John  Bunj'an.  AVhen  at  length  the  initiation  was  safely  endured, 
Gotl  drew  thom  to  him,  ho  illumimited  their  souls  so  that  they  be- 
came one  with  him ;  they  wore  gods  by  grace,  even  as  he  is  God 
by  nature.  Then  they  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute  sinlessness, 
and  could  enjoy  the  assurance  that  it  would  continue  (hiring  life, 
BO  that  at  death  they  would  ascend  at  once  to  heaven  with  no 
preliminary  purgatorj'.* 

In  many  of  their  tenets  and  practices  there  is  a  strange  rever- 
beration of  Hinduism,  all  the  stranger  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble connection  between  them,  unless  perchance  there  may  be  some 
elements  derived  from  mystic  Arabic  Aristotelianism,  which  bo 
strongly  influenced  scholiu^itic  tlmuglit.t     As  the  old  Brahmanio 
tapoMy  oraiistere  meditation,  enabled  man  to  acquire  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  so  the  interior  exercises  of  the  Friends  of  God  assim- 
ilated man  to  the  Divinity,  and  the  miraculons  powers  which  they 
accjuirod  find  their  prototypes  in  the  Kishis  and  Rahats.    The  self- 
inflictod  barbjirities  of  the  Yoga  system  wore  emulated  in  the  efTorts        . 
necessary  to  subdue  the  rebellious  flesh ;  Rulman  Merswin,  for  in-  ^M 
stance,  used  to  scourge  himself  with  wires  and  then  rub  salt  into  ^^ 
the  wounds.    The  religious  ecstasies  of  the  Fr'iends  of  God  wei*e 
the  counterpart  of  the  Samadhi  or  l)catific  insensibility  f»f  the 
Hindu ;  and  the  supreme  gocnl  which  they  si-'t  beforti  themselves 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sankhya  school^thc  renunciation  of 
the  will  and  the  freedom  from  all  passions  and  desires,  even  that 
of  salvation.    Yet  these  resemblances  were  rao<lified  by  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  (Tod,  and  by 
the  more  practical  character  of  the  West^^m  mind,  which  did  not       , 
send  its  votaries  into  the  jungle  and  forest,  but  ordered  them,  if  ^M 
laymen,  to  rxjntinue  their  worldly  life;  if  rich,  they  were  not  to  ^^ 
des]>oil  ttiemselves,  but  to  employ  their  riches  in  good  works,  and 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  man  as  well  as  to  God.    Rulman  Mer» 


•  Jundt,  pp.  37-9,  60-3,  8n.  lOG-7,  166,  813. 

t  See  R6oaD,  Avcrru^  et  rAveiroTsme,  3*  t,il.  pp.  05,  144-6. 
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win  was  a  banker,  and  continued  in  active  business  while  found- 
ing the  community  of  the  (iriin  Wuhrd  and  writing  the  treatises 
which  were  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  the  faithful.  Yet  the 
chief  of  them  all  and  his  immediate  disciples  founded  a  honnitage 
in  the  wilderness,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  propitiating 
the  \\Tath  of  God.  The  unutterable  wickedness  of  man  calletJ  for 
divine  vengeance.  Earthquakes,  pestilence,  famine,  liatl  been  dis- 
regarded warnings,  and  only  the  intercession  of  the  Friends  of 
God  had  obtained  repeat€d  reprieves.  The  Great  Schism,  in  1378, 
was  a  new  and  still  greater  calamity,  and  in  137J>  an  angel  mes- 
senger informed  them  that  the  final  pimishraent  was  postponed  for 
a  year,  after  which  they  must  not  ask  for  further  delay.  Still,  in 
1380,  thirteen  of  them  were  mysteriously  called  to  assemble  in  a 
"  divine  diet,"  to  which  an  angel  brought  a  letter  informing  them 
that,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Virgin,  God  had  granted  a  respite  of 
three  years  provided  they  would  constitute  themselves  "prisoners 
of  God,"  living  the  life  of  recluses  in  aljsolute  silence,  bmken  only 
two  days  in  the  week  from  noon  to  eve,  and  then  only  to  ask  for 
necessaries  or  to  give  spiritual  counsel.  To  this  they  assented,  and 
not  long  afterwards  they  disappear  from  view.* 

The  Friends  of  God  are  noteworthy  not  only  as  a  significant 
development  of  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  they  have 
a  pecuhar  interest  for  us  from  tlieir  relations  with  the  Chuix'h  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  on  the 
other.  They  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  though  they  avoid- 
ed the  deplorable  moral  extravagances  of  the  pai^nt  sect.  The 
"  Ninth  Rock,"  which  was  the  supreme  height  of  ascetic  illuminism 
of  the  Beghards,  i-eappeiirs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  most  notable  of 
Rulnian  Merawin*9  works,  attributed  until  recently  to  Henry  Suso. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Nider  confounded  the  Friends  of  God  with 
the  Beghards,  though  Merswin*s  "Baner  Buochelin"  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  errors  of  the  latter.  In  much, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  differed  from  the  current  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  carrying  their  aberrations  further  than  those  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  so  severely  repressed  in  MoHnos  and  the 
niuminati.  To  these  they  added  special  errors  of  their  own. 
Many  Jews  and  Moslems,  they  said,  were  saved,  for  God  aban- 
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dons  none  who  seek  him,  and  though  they  cannot  enjoy  Christian 
baptism,  God  himself  ba]»tizes  them  spiritually  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  death-agony.  In  the  same  sjiirit  they  refused  to  denounce  the 
heretic  to  human  justice  for  fear  of  anticijKiting  divine  justice; 
they  could  tolei'ate  liiiu  in  the  world  as  long  as  God  saw  fit  to  do 
so.  Vet  they  hatl  one  saving  principle  which  preserved  them 
from  the  temporal  and  spiritual  consequences  of  their  errors,  giv- 
ing us  a  valuable  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  heresy.  While  denouncing  in  the  strongest  hinguagethe  cor- 
ruptions and  worldliness  of  the  establishment,  they  professed  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  Rome,  and  much  could  be  overlooked 
or  pardoned  so  long  as  the  su]>rcmacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  not 
called  in  question.  WJion,  in  June,  1377,  the  Friend  of  God  in 
the  Oborland  was  inspired  to  visit,  with  a  comrade,  Gregory  XI., 
and  Avam  him  of  the  dangers  which  thi-eatened  Christendom,  they 
•poke  to  him  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  though  he  at  first  was 
-angered,  he  finally  recognized  in  them  the  envoys  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  honored  thcni  greatly,  urging  them  to  resume  their 
almndoned  dtisign  of  founding  a  great  institution  of  their  onler. 
Gregory  wius  relentlesH  in  the  exteniiination  of  Waldenses,  Beg- 
hards,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Cathari,  but  he  saw  nothing  to  ob- 
ject to  in  the  mysticism  and  itluminlsm  of  his  visitors.  He  did 
not  even  take  offence  when  they  threatened  him  with  death  with- 
in the  twelvemonth  if  he  did  not  reform  the  Church.  In  effect  he 
died  MaivJi  28,  1378;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Gerson,  his  dying 
regrets  wei'C  not  that  ho  hud  neglected  these  warnings,  but  that 
by  too  credulously  listening  to  the  visions  of  male  and  female 
prophets  he  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Groat  Schism,  which  he 
foresaw  would  break  out  when  he  was  removed  from  the  scene.* 

After  this  hasty  review  of  the  more  orthodox  developments  of 
mysticism  we  may  return  to  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  maintajnetl  the  ]ianthei8tic  doctrine  in  all  its 
crudity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  its  legitimate  deductions.    Tow- 
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•  Moeheim  de  BeghardU  p.  256.— Jurnlt.  pp.  13,  43-3,  147.  155-60,  283^7, 
847. — Nider  Formicar.  iii.  2.— Gerson.  de  Exam.  Doctrinarum  P.  n.  Consid.  3. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  freedom  of  speech  attributed  to  the 
Pricnds  of  God  in  their  interriew  with  Gregory.  Apocalyptic  inspiration  waa 
common  at  the  period,  and  9t.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  and  St.  Catharine  of  Sieoa^ 
were  not  particularly  reticent  in  their  language  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
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arde  tho  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  transcendent  merits 
of  beggary,  so  long  acknowledged,  begun  to  be  questioned.  In 
1274  the  Council  of  Lyons  endeavonxl  to  suppress  the  unauthor- 
izeti  mendicant  associations.  In  1286  Ilonorius  IV.  condemned 
the  Segarellists,  and  some  ten  years  later  the  persecution,  by  Boni- 
face VIII.,  of  the  Celestines  and  stricter  Franciscans  showed  that 
poverty  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  rirtua 
About  the  same  time  he  issue<l  a  biill  ordering  tho  active  persecu- 
tion of  some  heretics,  whoso  teaching  that  perfection  required  men 
and  women  to  go  naked  and  not  to  labor  Avith  the  hands  would 
seem  to  identify  them  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  The 
same  feeling  manifested  itself  contemporaneouslj'  in  Germany. 
Tho  first  instance  of  actual  persecution  recorded  is  a  curt  notice 
that,  in  12'.K),  the  Franciscan  lector  at  Colmar  caused  to  be  arrested 
two  Beghards  and  two  Beguines,  and  several  others  at  Basle 
whom  he  considered  to  be  heretics.  Two  years  later  the  Pronn- 
cial  Council  of  Mainz,  held  at  Aschaffenburg,  emphatically  repeat- 
ed the  condemnation  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguinos,  expressed  by 
the  previous  council  of  12i>9,  and  this  was  again  n^peated  by  an- 
other council  of  Mainz  in  1310,  while  other  canons  regulating  the 
recognized  couiniunities  of  Beguines  show  that  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn  between  those  who  led  a  settled  life  under  super- 
vision and  the  wandering  beggars  who  preached  in  caverns  and 
disseminated  doctrines  little  understood,  but  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion.* 

It  was  Henry  von  Virnenburg,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  how- 
ever, who  commenced  the  war  against  them  which  was  to  last  so 
long.  Elected  in  130fi,  he  immediately  assembled  a  provincial 
council,  of  which  the  first  two  canons  are  devoted  to  them  with  an 
amplitude  proving  how  important  they  were  becoming.  They 
wore  a  long  tabard  and  tunics  with  cowls  distinguishing  them 
from  the  people  at  large;  they  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in 
public  disputation  with  the  Franciscans  and  Domim'cans,  and  the 
obstinacy  to  refuse  to  bo  overcome  in  argument,  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  persistent  beggary  was  so  successful  that  it  sensibly 
diminished  the  alms  ^vhich  were  the  support  of  the  authorized 


"  RnyDald.  ann.  1290,  No.  34.— Annal.  Domin.  Colmar.  ann.  1290  (UntisU 
Ocnn.  Uiator.  U.  25).— Hartzbeim  IV.  64,  301. 
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Mendicants,  All  this  shows  the  absence  of  any  papal  inquisition 
and  an  enjoyment  of  pnictioal  toleration  unknown  outside  of  th© 
boundaries  of  Gennany,  but  it  maj'^  be  assumed  that  the  Bcghardsdid 
not  publicly  reved  their  more  dangerous  and  repulsive  doctrines, 
for  the  enumeration  of  their  errors  by  the  council  presents  them 
in  a  very  moderate  form.  Still,  the  archbishop  pronounced  them 
excommunicate<l  heretics,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  secular  arm  un- 
less they  recanted  within  fifteen  days.  A  month  was  given  them 
to  abandon  their  garments  and  mode  of  life,  after  which  they 
were  to  earn  their  bread  by  honest  labor.  This  was  wcU-inten- 
tioned  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  have  remained  wholly  inoperar 
tive.  The  Beghards  continued  to  assail  the  Jlendicants  with  such 
ardor  and  success  that  the  Franciscans,  who  were  crippled  by  the 
death  of  their  lector  in  1305,  applied  for  succor  to  their  general, 
Gonsalvo.  The  necessity  must  have  been  pressing,  for  in  1308  he 
sent  to  their  assistance  the  greatest  schoolman  of  the  Order,  Duns 
Scotus.  He  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  his  eminence 
merited,  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  Beghards  were  able  to  continue  their  proselytism  without 
efficient  o]»position,* 

About  this  tiniR  their  missionary  labors  seem  to  have  become 
particularly  active  and  to  have  attracted  wide  attention.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  1310,  the  Beguine,  Marguerite  Porete  of  Ilainault,  was 
burned  in  Paris,  and  bore,  her  martyrdom  with  unshrinking  iirm- 
ness.  In  the  same  year  occurretl  the  Council  of  Mainz  already 
referrwl  to,  liml  also  a  council  of  Treves,  in  which  their  unauthor- 
ized exposition  of  Scripture  was  denounced,  and  all  parish  priests 
were  required  to  summon  them  to  abandon  their  evil  ways  within 
a  fortnight,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  1301)  we  hear  of 
certain  wandering  hypocrites  ciilied  Lollurds,  who,  throughout 
Hainault  and  Bmbant,  l)iul  considerable  success  in  obtaining  con- 
verts among  nol»Io  ladies. f 

This  missionary  fervor  seems  to  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
Beet,  leading  to  special  condemnation  under  the  authority  of  the 


•  Condi.  Colon,  ann.  130«,  c.  1,  2  {TTftrtRheim  TV.  100-2).— Wadding,  ana. 
1805,  No.  12.— Moshcim  dc  Beghardis  pp.  33'3-i. 

t  Concil.  Trcvircns.  ann.  1310  c.  61  (Mnrtenc  Thesaur.  IV.  250). — Ilocsemii 
Ge»t  Pontif.  Leod.  Lili.  \.  c.  31  tCliapenville,  U.  350X 
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General  Council  of  Vienne,  which  was  assembled  in  November, 
1311.  The  hemsy  had  evidently  been  studied  with  some  care,  for 
the  first  tolerably  complete  account  which  we  have  of  its  docti'ines 
is  embodied  in  the  canon  proscribing  it.  Bishops  and  inquisitors 
were  ordered  to  perform  their  oilice  diligently  in  tracking  all  who 
entertained  it,  and  seeing  that  they  were  duly  puniwlied  uidess 
they  would  freely  abjure.  Unfortunately*  Clement's  zeal  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  The  pious  women  who  lived  in  communities 
under  the  name  of  Beguines  were  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  heretical  wanderers.  In  another  canon,  therefore,  the  Be- 
guinages  are  described  as  infected  with  thc«e  who  dispute  about 
the  Trinity  and  the  Divine  Essence  and  disseminate  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  faith.  These  establishments  are  therefore  abolished. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  that  this  was  in- 
flicting a  wrong,  and  the  canon  ends  with  the  contradictory  dec- 
laration that  faithful  women,  either  vowing  chastity  or  not,  may 
live  together  in  houses  and  devote  themselves  to  penitence  and 
the  sernce  of  God.  There  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  clearness 
al)out  this  which  left  it  far  the  local  prelates  to  interpret  their 
duty  according  to  their  wishes.* 

The  Clementines,  or  book  of  canon  law  containing  these  pro- 
visions, was  not  issued  during  Cleraent's  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
Novenil>er,  1317,  that  his  successor,  John  XXII.,  gave  them  legal 
force  by  their  authoritative  publication.  Apparently  the  bishops 
waited  for  this,  for  during  the  interim  we  hear  notliing  of  perse- 
cution, until  August,  l;317,  just  before  the  issue  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, when  John  of  Zurich,  Hishop  of  Strassburg,  suddenly  took 
the  matter  up.  He  did  not  act  under  the  canons  of  Vienne,  but 
under  those  of  1310  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Mainz,  of  which 
province  he  was  a  suffnigan ;  but  an  allusion  to  the  penalties  de- 
creed by  the  Holy  See  shoAvs  that  the  action  at  Vienne  was  known. 
The  Beghards  apparently  had  sought  no  concealment,  for  he 
threatened  with  excommunication  iiU  who  should  not  within  three 
days  lay  aside  the  distinguishing  garments  of  the  sect,  and  their 
fearless  publicity  is  further  shown  by  the  bishop's  confiscating  the 
houses  in  which  their  assemblies  were  held,  and  forbidding  any 
OEe  to  read  or  listen  to  or  possess  their  hymns  and  writings,  which 


•  C.  3,  Cleniont.  v.  iii. ;  C.  1,  m.  xi. 
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were  to  be  delivered  up  for  burning  within  fifteen  days.  The 
fact  that  among  them  were  many  clerics  in  holy  orders,  monks, 
married  folks,  and  others,  shows  that  their  opinions  were  widely 
held  among  those  who  were  not  mere  wandering  beggars — the 
latter  probably  being  merely  the  missionaries  who  made  converts 
and  administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful.  John  of 
Zurich  was  not  content  with  merely  threatening.  He  made  a  ris- 
itation  of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  found  ninny  of  the  sectaries.  He 
organized  an  Inc^uisition  of  learned  theologians,  by  whom  they 
were  tried ;  those  who  recanted  were  sentenced  to  wear  croesee — 
the  first  authentic  record  in  Germany  of  the  use  of  this  penance, 
so  long  since  established  elsewhere — and  those  who  were  obstinate 
he  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned.  Those  active 
proceedings  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  Inquisition  on  German  soil.  Multitudes  of  Boghards 
fled  from  the  diocese,  and  in  June,  131S,  the  bishop  had  the  satis- 
faction of  rep<n'ting  his  success  to  his  fellow-suITnigans  and  urg- 
ing them  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  this  persecution,  if  sharp, 
waa  transitory,  for  in  131^  we  find  him  again  issuing  letters  to  his 
clergy,  saying  that  the  Clementines  had  been  enforced  elsewhere, 
but  not  in  the  diocese  of  Strassburg.  All  incumbents  are  ordered, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  to  require  the  Beguines  to  lay  aside  their 
vestments  within  fifteen  days  and  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church.  H  any  refuse,  the  inquisitors  will  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  their  faith.* 


•  Moshoim  dc  Beghardis,  jip.  355-01,  268-9.— Haupt,  Z«il»chrift  fiir  K.  O. 
1886,  pp.  561-4, 

Many  of  tbc  decrees  of  tlir  Council  of  VieDnc  were  circulated  at  the  time,  but 
Clcmont,  desiring  a  rcvisimi.  ordered  them  to  !>e  destroyed  or  surrendered.  Af- 
ter recasting  tliera,  tlicy  were  udopted  by  a  consistory  held  Mareb  21,  1314,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  sotue  of  the  universities;  but  Clement's  deaths  on  April  30, 
caused  now  delay.  John  XXII.  subjected  them  to  another  reviaion,  and  they 
were  finaUy  published  October  25,  1317. — Franx  Ehrle,  Archiv  fUr  Litteratur-  u. 
Kirchengcschicbte,  1885,  pp.  541-2. 

Tbc  cuntrudictory  chnracter  of  the  provisious  concerniog  the  Bcguinea  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  these  repeated  revisions. 

The  manner  in  wbieli  John  of  Zurich  obtained  the  bisliopric  of  StrasHlnirg  Is 
hif^hly  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  the  papal  curia.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Frederic,  the  chapter  divided  and  elected  four  aspirants,  untoog  whom  was  John 
of  Ocbscnsteiu,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  who,  to  secure  bis  coufirmution, 
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Meanwhile  the  pul>lication  of  the  Clementines  had  produced 
results  not  com^sponding  exactly  to  the  intentions  of  Clement. 
The  canon  directed  against  the  heretics  received  Uttle  attention, 
and  five  years  elapse  before  we  hear  of  any  serious  persecutions 
imdcr  it.  The  heretics  were  poor ;  there  were  no  spoils  to  tempt 
episcopal  oflSciuls  to  the  thankless  labor  of  tracking  them  and  try- 
ing thera,  and  few  of  the  bishops  had  the  zeal  of  John  of  Zurich 
to  divert  them  from  their  temporal  cares  and  pleasures.  The 
Beguinages,  however,  were  an  e;isy  prey;  there  was  property  to 
be  confiscated  in  reward  of  intelligent  activity.  Besides,  many  of 
the  establishments  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  were  virtually  or  absolutely  Tertiary  houses,  tlio  de- 
struction of  which  gratified  the  inextinguishable  jealousy  between 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  Orders:  the  struggle  between  John 
XXII.  and  the  Franciscans,  moreover,  was  commencing,  and  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  latter,  who  were  popularly  known  as  Beguines  in 
France,  were  fair  game.  The  bishojia  for  tiie  most  part,  therefore, 
neglected  the  saving  clause  of  the  canon  respjecting  the  Beguin- 
ages,  and  construed  literally  and  pitilessly  the  orders  for  their 
abolition.  So  eager  were  they  to  gratify  their  vnndictiveness 
against  the  Mendicants  that,  when  these  interfered  to  save  their 
Tertiaries,  they  were  excommunicated  as  fautors  and  defenders  of 
heresy.  Thus  arose  a  persecution  which,  though  bloodless,  was 
most  deplorable.  All  through  Fnince  and  Gennany  and  Italy  the 
poor  creatures  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  without  means 
of  support.  Those  who  could,  found  husbands ;  many  were  driven 
to  a  life  of  prostitution,  otliers^  doubtless.  ])erisheil  of  want  and 
exposure.  Even  the  quasinxinventual  dress  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  was  proscribed,  and  they  were  forced  to  wear  gay 
colors  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  the  history  of  the 
Church  there  have  been  many  more  cruel  persecutions,  but  few 
which  in  suddenness  and  extent  have  caused  greater  misery,  and 
none,  we  are  safe  to  siiy,  so  wanton,  causeless,  and  lacking  even 
the  shadow  of  justification.    The  impression  ma^le  on  the  popular 


sent  to  ClcmcDt  V.  bis  cbaaceUor^  John  of  Zurich,  Bishop  of  Eichsicdt,  and  the 
Abbot  uf  Pains.  Tlie  enroyi  returned  bringing  papal  briefe,  one  appointing  tlie 
chancellor  to  the  contested  stn^  and  another  filling  that  of  Kicbatcdt  with  the 
nbbot,— Closcncr's  Chronik  (Chron.  dcr  dcutscheu  Stiidte,  \IIL  01). 
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mind  is  seen  in  the  current  report  that  on  his  death-bed  Clement 
bitterly  repented  of  three  things — that  he  had  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VII.  and  that  ho  Iiatl  destroyed  the  Orders  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Bcguines.* 

The  Church  had  decljirwl,  in  the  great  Council  of  Lateran,  that 
no  congregations  should  be  allowed  to  exist  save  under  some  a|> 
proved  rule.  The  Beguines  had  gradually,  almost  unconsciously, 
grown  up  in  practical  contravention  of  this  canon.  The  solution 
of  their  present  difficulties  lay  in  attaching  themselves  to  some 
recognized  Order,  and  John  XXII.,  in  1319,  recognizing  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  heedless  legislation  of  Vienne,  promised 
exemption  from  further  persecution  of  those  wl»o  would  become 
Mendicant.  Tertiaries.  I^irge  nuinbonj  of  thciri  s<mght  this  n*fuge, 
though  their  atlhesion  was  more  nominal  than  reaL  They  preserved 
their  self-government,  their  habits  of  labor,  and  their  ownership 
of  individual  property.  In  a  bull  of  December  31,  1320,  and  oth- 
ers of  later  date,  John  drew  the  distinction  between  those  who 
liveil  [liously  and  obetliently  in  tlieir  houses,  and  those  who  wan- 
dered around  disputing  on  matters  of  faitli*  The  former,  he  is 
told,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  Germany  alone,  and  lie 
bitterly  reproached  the  bishops  who  were  disturbing  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  small  number  whose  misconduct  had 
drawn  forth  the  misinterpreted  condemnation  of  Clement.  They 
are  in  future  to  be  left  in  j>eace.  This,  at  least,  put  an  end,  in  1321, 
to  the  persecution  of  those  of  Strassburg.f 

The  innocent  Beguines  thus  obtained  a  breathing-space,  and 
the  gaps  in  their  ranks  were  soon  filled  up.  The  obnoxious  mem- 
bers, however,  felt  the  effects  of  the  Clementine  c^non  as  severely 
as  the  habitual  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  German  prelates  in 
such  matters  would  [Minnit.     Archbishop  Henry,  of  Cologne,  was 


•  Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1317.— Ripoll  TI.  16».— Wadding,  aun.  1819. 
No.  11 ;  Eju»d.  Regest.  Johann,  PP.  XXTI.  No.  81.— Vitodurani  Chron.  ann.  1817 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1785-6).— CKron.  Snnpetrin.  Erfiirt.  aim.  1315  (Menken. 
III.  325).— Chron.  Magdeburgens.  ann.  1317  (Meibom.  Rer.  Oerraan.  II.  337).— 
Chron.  Ggmondan.  ann.  1317  (Matthici  Analcct.  IV.  131). — Moshcim  dc  Bcgbar- 
dis,  pp.  251,  209. 

t  Mosheitn,  pp.  189-90.— Martini  Append,  ad  Mosheim,  pp.  630-3,  638-40.— 
C.  1  Ertrav.  Commun.  m.  9.— RipoU  II.  169-70.— Haupt,  Zeitechrift  fiir  K.  G. 
1885,  pp.  517,  6U. 
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one  of  tbo  few  who  manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  his  exertions  were  rewarded  with  considerable  success.  The 
Lollanis  and  Beyliards  no  Itiiigcr  ventured  to  show  themselves 
publicly,  and  in  the  absence  of  organized  machinery  it  was  not 
eisy  to  detect  them,  but  in  1322  the  arclibishop  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  capture  the  most  formidable  heresiarch  of  the  region. 
AValter,  known  as  the  L<jllard,  was  a  Hollander,  and  was  the  most 
active  and  successful  of  the  Begliard  miKsionaries.  lie  was  not 
an  educated  man,  and  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  but  lie  had  a  keen 
intelligence  and  ready  ehxjuence,  indefatigable  enthusiasm  and 
persuasiveness.  His  proselyting  labors  were  facilitated  by  his 
numerous  writings  in  the  veniaeuhir,  which  were  eagerly  oircu- 
hited  from  hand  to  liand.  He  had  been  busy  in  Mainz,  where  he 
had  numerous  disciples,  and  came  from  there  to  Cologne,  Avhere 
he  chanced  to  fall  into  the  archbishop's  hands.  Ho  made  no  secret 
of  hia  belief,  refused  to  abjure,  and  vveleometi  death  in  the  service 
of  his  faith.  The  severest  tortures  were  vainly  employed  to  force 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  fellow-believers ;  his  constancy  was 
unalterable,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames  witli  serene  cheerful- 
ness.* 

The  episcopal  Inquisition  was  not  as  efficient  as  the  zeal  of  the 
archbishop  might  winh*  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  puraued  its  labors 
with  inUilTereiit  succoSvS.  In  1152^  we  hear  of  a  priest  detccto<l  in 
heresy,  who  was  duly  degraxled  and  burned.  In  1325  greater 
results  followed  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  assembly  of  Beg- 
hards.  The  story  told  is  the  legend  common  to  other  placets,  of  a 
husband,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused,  tracking  his  wife  to  the 
nocturnal  conventicle  and  witnessing  the  sensual  orgies  which 
were  popular!}^  believed  to  be  customary  in  such  places.  The 
episcopal  Inquisition  was  rewarded  witli  a  large  number  of  cul- 
prits, whose  trial  was  s]>eedy  and  sure.  Those  who  would  not 
abjure,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  put  to  death— some  at  the 
stake,  and  sonic  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  a  novel  punishment  for 
heresy,  which  shows  how  uncertain  as  yet  were  the  dealings  with 
heretics  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  these  poor 
creatures  may  have  sought  to  shield  their  errors  under  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  Dominican  preacher.  Master  Eckart,  and  thus 


*  Tritheui.  Chron.  Hiraaag.  ann.  1339. 
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brought  upon  him  the  prosecution  which  worried  him  to  death. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  pursuit  of  this  higher  game  may  have  ^^ 
diverted  the  archbishop  from  the  chase  of  the  humbler  quarry,  ^M 
for  we  hear  of  no  further  victims  in  the  next  few  years,  though 
we  are  told  that  the  heresy  waa  by  no  means  suppressed.* 

Archbishop  Henry  died  in  1331  without  further  suc<?es8,  so  far       i 
as  the  records  show,  and  his  successor  AValeran,  Count  of  Juliers,  ^M 
took  up  the  cause  in  more  systematic  fashion.     Tie  endeavored  to  ^ 
organize  a  permanent  episcopal  Inquisition  by  appointing  a  commis- 
sioner whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  after  heretics,  and  who  had 
power  to  reconcile  and  absolve  those  who  should  recant — in  fact, 
an  inquisitor  under  another  name.     The  success  of  this  attempt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  deserts.     In  March,  1335,  Waleran  was 
obliged  to  announce  that  the  evil  had  greatly  increased  in  both 
the  city  and  diocese,  and  he  called  upon  all  his  prelates  and  clergy 
to  assist  his  Inquisition  hy  rigidly  enforcing  the  statutes  of  Arch-  j 
bishop  Henry.    This  was  as  ineffective  as  the  previous  measures.  ^M 
The  heretics  were  so  bold  that  they  openly  wore  the  garments  of  ^ 
the  sect  and  followed  its  practices ;  nay,  more,  the  inquisitor  was 
either  so  negligent  or  so  corrupt  tliat  ho  gave  absolutions  without 
requiring  conformity.     In  October  of  the  same  year,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  issued  another  pastoral  epistle,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced all  such  absolutions  void,  and  deplored  the  constant  spread   ^j 
of  the  heresy.f  ^M 

The  zeal  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  was  not  without  imi-  " 
tators.     Throughout  Westphalia,  Bishops   Ludwig  of   Munster, 
Gottfrid  of  Osnabruck,  Grottfrid  of  Minden,  and  Bemhard  of  Pa- 
derborn  had  Ijeen  active  in  eradicating  the  heresy  within  their 
dioceses.     In  1335  Bishop  Bertbold  of  Strassburg  made  a  spas- 
modic effort  to  enforce  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  same  year 
there  were  some  victims  burned  in  Metz.    The  Magdeburg  Arch- 
bishop Otto  was  of  more  tolerant  temper.     In  1336  a  number  of  ^d 
"Brethren  of  tlio  Lofty  Spirit"  were  detected  in  his  city,  who  did  ^M 
not  hesitate,  under  examination,  to  admit  their  belief,  which  to 


•  G«atft  Treviror.  ann.  1323  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  IV.  410).— ChroD.  Egmon- 
dan.  (MatthaJi  Analect.  IV.  233-4).— Vitodu rani  CUron.  (EccardL  Corp.  Hiator.  L 
1814-15). 

t  Hartzheim  IV.  436,  438. 
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pious  ears  sounded  like  the  most  horrible  blasphemy ;  yet  be  lib* 
erated  them  after  a  few  days'  confinement  on  thoir  simply  recants 
ing  their  errors  verballj'.  In  this  same  year,  however,  wo  have 
the  first  instance  of  a  papal  inquisitor  at  work  in  north  Germany. 
Friar  Jordan,  an  Augustinian  eremite,  held  a  commission  as  inquis- 
itor in  both  sections  of  Saxony.  He  was  not  well  versed  in  the 
inquisitorial  process,  for  when  at  Angermundo  in  the  Uckermark 
he  came  upon  a  nest  of  Luciferans,  he  humanely  offered  thorn  the 
opportunity  of  canonical  purgation.  Fourteen  of  them  failed  to 
procure  the  requisite  number  of  conjurators,  and  were  duly  burned. 
From  Angermunde  Friar  Jordan  seems  to  have  hastened  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  Boghard  named  Constan- 
tino, though  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  by  the  vicar  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz.  There  was  no  desire  to  punish  the  heretic, 
who  bore  a  good  reputation  and  was  useful  as  a  writer  of  manu- 
scripts. He  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
would  arise  three  days  after  death,  so  there  was  ample  ground  for 
the  endeavor  humanely  made  by  his  judges  to  prove  him  insane. 
A  long  respite  was  given  him  for  this  purpose,  but  he  persistently 
declared  his  sanity,  refused  all  attempts  at  conversion,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.* 

When  the  effort  was  made  to  find  heretics  there  seems  to  have 
been  plenty  of  them  to  reward  the  search.  In  this  same  year, 
133tJ,  we  hear  of  the  discovery  in  Austria  of  a  numerous  sect  who, 
from  the  description,  were  probably  Luciferans.  The  rites  of  their 
nocturnal  subterranean  assemblies  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  revealed  by  the  penitents  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  showing 
how  the  tradition  was  handed  down  to  the  outbreak  of  witchcraft. 
We  are  told  that  they  had  contaminated  innumerable  souls,  but 
they  were  exterminated  by  the  free  use  of  the  stake  and  other 
cruel  torments.  The  next  year,  in  Brandenburg,  many  simple 
folk  were  seduced  into  dcmonolatry  by  three  evil  spirits  who  per- 
sonated the  Trinity ;  and  though  these  were  driven  off  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan with  the  host,  the  dupes  persisted  in  thoir  error,  and  pre- 
ferred burning  to  recantation-    Even  divested  of  its  supernatural 


•  Mosheim  de  Begbardis,  pp.  272,  298-300. — Martini  Append,  ad  Mosheim, 
p.  537.— Haupt,  Zeitachria  fiir  K.  G.  1886,  p.  584,— Chron.  de  3.  Thiebiiut  de 
Metz  (Calmet,  IL  Pr.  cUzj.),— Erphurdian,  Variloq.  aon.  1310  (Menken.  II.  607). 
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embroidery,  the  heresy,  probably  Luciferan,  must  have  been  one 
which  excited  enthusiasm  in  its  followers,  for  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution they  declare^]  that  the  flames  lighted  to  consume  them 
were  golden  chariots  to  carry  them  to  heaven.  Another  instance 
of  Luciferanisra  occurred  at  Salzburg,  in  1340,  when  a  priest  named 
Kudolph,  in  the  cathedral,  cast  to  the  ground  the  cup  containing 
the  blood  of  Christ,  a  sacrilege  which  he  had  previously  commit- 
ted at  Halle.  Under  examination,  he  denied  transubstantiation, 
and  asserted  the  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  He  was 
obstinate  to  the  last,  and  consequently  was  burned.* 

The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  by  no  means  been  sup- 
pressed. In  1339  three  aged  heresiarchs  of  the  sect  were  captured 
at  Constance  and  tried  by  the  bishop.  Disgusting  practices  of 
sensuality  were  proved  against  them,  and  they  described  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  most  revolting  terms. 
Their  constancy  held  good  until  they  were  brought  to  the  place 
of  execution,  when  it  failed  them ;  they  recanted,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  water. 
In  1342,  at  Wiirzburg,  two  more  were  forced  to  recantation.  Per- 
secution, however,  wiu*  spasmodic,  and  in  many  places  toleration 
practically  existed.  Thus,  in  Suabia,  in  1347,  we  are  told  that 
the  heresy  of  the  Beghards  spread  without  let  or  hindrance.  It 
was  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  even  had  there  been  efforts  made 
to  suppress  it,  which  there  were  not,  and  it  would  eventually  have 
overturne<l  the  Chur-ch  had  there  not  finally  arisen  theologians 
able  and  willing  to  combat  it.t 

About  this  period  flourished  Conrad  of  Montpellier,  a  canon 
of  Ratisbon,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  who  wrote 
a  tract  against  the  sect.  In  spite  of  the  condemnation  uttered  bv 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  he  says  it  continues  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, as  there  are  no  prelates  found  to  oppose  it.  The  heretics 
are  mostly  ignorant  peasants  and  mechanics,  who  wander  around 
wearing  the  distinctive  garments  of  the  sect,  which  are  also  fre- 
quently used  as  a  disguise  by  Waldenses.     They  seek  hospitality  of 


•  Vitodurani  Chron.  CEcc&rd,  Corp.  Hist.  I.  183a-4,  ISSiMO).— DalhajD  Con- 
ciL  Salishurg.  p.  157. 

t  Vito<lunini  Chron.  (Eccard.  I.  1906-7,  1767-8).— Ullman,  Reformcra  before 
the  Refonnatioo,  Meozies*  TraDslatioo,  I.  383. 
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the  Beguines,  whom  they  corrupt  by  persuading  them  that  man, 
through  piety,  can  become  the  equal  of  Christ.  At  Ratisbon, 
Conrad  met  one  of  these,  who  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  security, 
for  the  bishop  arrestod  him,  and,  on  his  obstinately  maintaining 
his  errors,  cast  hira  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  ]>erished.  Another, 
named  John  of  Mechlin,  preached  his  hei^esy  publicly  through 
upper  Germany,  where  his  eloquence  gained  him  crowds  of  fol- 
lowers, including  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  though  Conrad  declares 
that,  on  arguing  with  him,  ho  proved  to  be  utterly  ignorant. 
There  would  apptuir  to  have  been  e(]ual  tolenition  in  the  Nether- 
lands, for  about  this  period,  at  Brussels,  a  woman  named  Blomaert, 
who  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Spirit  of  TJberty  and  on  Love, 
was  reverenced  as  something  more  than  liuman,  and  when  she 
went  to  take  the  Eucharist  she  was  said  by  her  disciples  to  be 
attended  by  two  seraphim.  She  vanquished  tlie  most  learned 
theologians,  untO  John  of  Rysbroek  succeetled  in  confuting  her,* 

Since  the  disputed  election  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1314,  the 
relations  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had  been  strained. 
The  victory  of  Miihldorf,  in  1322,  which  assured  to  Louis  the  sov- 
ereignty, had  been  followed,  in  1323,  by  an  open  rupture  with 
John  XXIL,  after  which  the  strife  had  been  internecine.  Each 
declared  his  enemy  a  heretic  who  had  forfeited  all  rights,  and  the 
interdicts  which  John  showered  over  Germany  had  been  met  by 
Louis  with  cruel  persecution  of  all  ecclesiastics  obeying  them,  wher- 
ever be  could  enforce  his  power. f    Such  a  state  of  affairs  had  not 


•  Conrad,  rte  Monte  Puellar.  contra  Ik'gcliarcloa  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  342).— 
Mosbcim  dc  Beghardis  p.  307. 

t  Carl  Mailer,  Dcr  Kampf  Ludwigs  des  Baiern  mil  der  rCroiachen  Curie,  Tu- 
bingen, 1870,  I.  234  aqq. 

When  that  bold  thinker,  Marsiglio  of  Padaa,  endeavored,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  patron,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to  introdace  into  Germany  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  jurispradence  which  had  enabled  the  French  monarchs  to  triumph  over 
their  feudatories  and  to  become  independt-nt  of  the  Cliurch.  he  handled  the  sub- 
ject of  the  persecutiou  of  heresy  in  a  manner  which  has  led  some  writers  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  advocate  of  toleration.  This  Is  an  error.  It  is  true  that  be  denies 
all  Scriptural  or  apostolical  autltority  for  the  temporal  punishment  of  infrao- 
tions  of  the  divine  law,  and  assorts  that  Christ  alone  is  the  jiid^e  thereof,  and  his 
puoishments  arc  reserved  for  the  next  world,  but  this  ia  only  to  serve  as  n  premiae 
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been  favorable  for  the  persecution  of  heresy ;  it  may,  partially  at 
least,  explain  the  immunity  enjoyed  in  so  many  places  by  heretics, 
and  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  in  any  fonn  of 
general  organization.  Though  the  papacy  assumed  that  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  vacant,  and  asserted  that,  during  such  vacancy, 
the  government  of  the  empire  devolved  upon  the  pope,  these  pre- 
tensions  could  not  practically  be  made  good.  With  the  death  of 
Louis,  in  1347,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rival,  Charles  IV. — the 
*'  priest's  emperor " — Rome  might  fairly  hope  that  all  obstacles 
would  be  removed ;  tlmt  the  op]X3sition  of  the  episcopate  to  the 
Inquisition  would  be  broken  down,  and  that  the  field  would  be 
open  for  a  persistent  and  s^'^steraatic  persecution,  which  would 
soon  relieve  Germany  of  the  reproach  of  toleration.  When  Clem- 
ent VI.,  in  1348,  could  paternally  reprove  the  young  emperor  for 
lack  of  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  which  were  too 
short  and  too  tight  for  his  imperial  station,  tlie  youth  could  surely 
be  relied  upon  to  obey  whatever  instructions  might  be  sent  him 
with  regjii-d  to  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  same  year  saw  the 
appointment  of  John  Schandeland,  doctor  of  the  Dominican  house 
at  Strassburg,  as  papal  inquisitor  for  all  Germany.* 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  pope  and  era]>eror  felt  their  posi- 
tions assured,  and  preparations  liad  been  thus  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situatii>n,  when  a  catastrophe  supervened  which  de6ed 
all  human  calculation.  The  weary  fourteenth  century  was  near- 
ing  the  cntl  uf  its  fii^st  half  when  Europe  was  scourged  \vith  a  ca- 
lamity which  might  well  seem  to  fultll  all  that  apocalyptic  propj^ 


to  hifl  conclusion  that  the  persecution  of  heresy  is  a  matter  of  human  law,  to  be 
ordained  and  cnforccil  by  the  secular  ruler.  Though  tlie  heretic,  be  argn^es.  rins 
Agaiuat  the  dirine  law,  he  ia  punished  for  transgressing  a  humuii  law ;  the  priest 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  an  expert  to  determine  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  has  no  claim  upon  the  consequent  confi^scutions  (Defensor.  Pacia 
P.  It.  c.  ix.,  X. ;  P.  llL  c.  ii.  ConcUis.  3,  t$0).  All  this  is  simply  part  of  his  gen- 
craL  scheme  to  exclude  the  Cliurch  troin  control  iu  aeculiir  oHairs.  Louia  waa 
nerer  in  a  position  to  give  these  theories  pmclical  effect ;  thcT  had  no  influence 
eitber  on  the  current  of  opinion  or  on  the  course  of  events,  and  are  only  inter- 
esting OS  an  episode  in  tbe  development  of  political  thought. 

•  Werunsky  Excerpta  ex  Regiatris  Clement.  VL  et  Innoc.  VI.,  Innsbruck, 
1885,  pp.  8,  40,  63.— Schmidt,  PiibBtliche  XJrknaden  und  Regesten,  £Ialle,  1S8C, 
p.  S88. 
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ets  had  threatened  of  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  sins  of  man. 
In  1347  the  plague  known  as  the  Black  Death  invaded  Europe 
from  the  East,  making  leisurely  progress  dujring  134S  and  1349 
through  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  England.  No 
comer  of  Europe  was  spared,  and  on  the  high  seas  it  is  said  that 
vessels  ^vith  rich  cargoes  were  found  floating,  of  which  the  crews 
had  perished  to  the  last  man.  Doubtless  there  are  exaggerations 
in  the  contemporary  reports  which  assert  that  two  thirds  or  three 
quarters  or  five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  fell  victims  to 
the  jX!st;  but  Eoocaccio,  as  an  eye-witness,  teUs  us  that  Uio  mor- 
tality within  the  walls  of  Florence  from  March  to  July,  1348, 
amountetl  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls;  that  in  the  fields  the 
harvests  lay  ungathercd ;  that  in  the  city  palaces  were  tenantless 
and  unguarde*! ;  that  parents  forsook  children  and  children  parents. 
In  Avignon  the  mortality  was  estimated  atone  hundred  thousand; 
Clement  Yl.  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments  in  the  sacred  pal- 
ace, where  he  built  large  fires  to  ward  olT  the  pestilence,  and 
would  allow  none  to  approach  him.  In  Paris  fifty  thousand  were 
said  to  have  perished ;  in  St.  Denis  sixteen  thousand ;  in  Strass- 
burg  sixteen  thousand.  That  these  figures,  though  vague,  are  not 
improbable,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  JihAevs,  where,  in  1348,  Mas- 
cares  who  was  chosen  e.sc/tdwr  to  fill  a  vacancy,  records  in  his 
diary  that  all  the  consuls  were  carried  off,  all  their  eseudiers  or 
assistants,  an*l  all  the  davars  or  tax-collectors,  and  that  out  of 
every  thousand  inhabitants  only  a  hundred  escaped.  As  though 
Natum  did  not  cause  sufficient  misery,  man  contributed  his  share 
b}'  an  uprising  against  the  Jews.  They  were  accused  of  causing 
the  plague  by  poisoning  the  waters  and  the  pastures,  and  the  blind 
wrath  of  the  population  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  they  drank 
from  the  same  wells  as  the  Christians,  and  suffered  \vith  them  in 
the  pestilence.  From  the  Atlantic  to  Hungary  they  were  tortured 
and  slain  with  sword  and  fire.  At  Erfurt  three  thousand  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  in  Bavaria  the  number  was  computed  at 
twelve  thousand  * 


•  BoccAccio,  DcoamcronG,  Qiorn.  I — Albcrti  Ar^^entincns.  Chron.  ann.  1843-9 
(Uretitiiufl,  II.  U7).  — Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ano.  1248.  —  Avontinus,  AiinaL 
Boiornm  Lib.  th.  c.  20. — Orandes  Chroniqaes  V.  485-6.— GniUeU  Nangiac.  CJon- 
dzi.  ann.  1348-9.— Froissart,  Lib.  t.  P.  ii.  cb.  5. — Meyeri  Anoal  Flondr.  um. 
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It  was  not  only  by  t^e  massarrc  of  the  Jews  that  the  people 
sought  to  placate  the  wrath  of  God.  The  gregarious  enthusiasm 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  instances  was  by  no  means  extinct. 
In  1320  France  had  seen  another  assemblage  of  the  Pastoureaox, 
when  the  dumb  population  arose,  anne<i  only  with  banners,  for  the 
oonquestof  the  Holy  Ijincl^and  an  innumerable  multitude  wandered 
over  the  land,  peaceably  at  first,  but  subsequently  showing  their 
devotion  by  attacking  the  Jews,  and  finally  manifesting  iheir 
antagonism  to  the  hierarchy  by  plundering  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  churches,  until  they  were  dispersed  with  the  sword  and  put 
out  of  the  way  with  the  halter.  In  13S4  the  great  Dominican 
preacher,  Venturino  da  Bergamo,  roused  the  population  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  propitiating  God  that 
be  organized  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  par- 
dons, variously  estimated  as  consisting  of  from  ten  thousand  to 
three  millions  of  penitents.     Clothed  in  white,  with  black  cloaks 


1349.— Henrici  Rebdorflf.  Chron.  ano.  1347.— AlKerti  Argent  dc  Gestis  BcrtoM. 
(Urstifliaa,  It.  177).— Mascaro,  Memorial  de  Bczes,  ann.  1348. — Gcsta  TrcTiror. 
ann.  1849.— Chron.  Cornel.  ZantfliM  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  253-4).— Eqihurd. 
Voritoq.  ann.  1S48-0  ^Menkcn.  11.  506-7). 

Acciisatinns  such  aa  were  brought  against  the  Jews  were  no  new  thing.  In 
1321  all  the  lepers  throughoat  Languodoc  were  bumed  on  the  charge  that  they 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Jews  to  poison  the  wells.  Doubtlcas  torture  was  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  confessions  which  were  freely  made.  The  atory  went  that 
the  King  of  Granada,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Christians,  gave  great 
sums  to  loading  Jews  to  cflfcct  in  this  way  the  desolation  nf  Christendom.  The 
Jews,  fearing  that  they  would  be  suspected,  employed  the  lepers.  Four  great 
councils  of  lepers  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  where  every  lazar-house 
was  represented  except  two  in  England ;  there  the  attempt  was  ruaolved  upon, 
and  the  poison  was  distributed.  King  Philippe  le  Long  was  in  Poit4>u  at  the 
time;  when  the  news  was  brought  him  he  returned  precipitately  to  Paris, 
whence  he  issued  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  lepers  of  the  kingdom.  Kum- 
bers  of  them  were  burned,  as  well  as  Jews.  At  the  royal  castle  of  Chinon,  near 
Tours,  an  immense  trench  was  dug,  and  filled  with  blazing  wood,  where,  in  a 
•ingle  day.  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were  burned.  Many  of  them,  of  either 
sex,  sang  gayly  as  though  going  to  a  wedding,  and  leaped  into  the  fiamcs,  while 
mothers  cast  in  their  children  for  fear  that  they  would  bo  taken  anil  baptiEed  by 
tbc  Christians  present.  The  royal  treasury  is  said  to  have  acquired  one  hundred 
and  flily  thousand  livrce  from  tbe  property  of  Jews  burned  and  exiled. — 
Gaitlel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1321. — Grandes  Chroniques  V.  245~51.^Cbron. 
Cornel.  Zantfiiet  ann.  1321. 
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bearing  on  one  side  a  white  dove  and  oLve- branch,  and  on  the 
other  a  white  cross,  they  marched  peaceably  in  bands  to  the  holy 
city,  thou*^h  when  Yenturino  went  to  John  XXII.,  in  Avignon, 
to  get  the  pardons  for  hia  followers,  he  was  accused  of  lieresy,  and 
had  to  iin(lor<»'(>  a  triiil  by  tht^  Inipiisitlon.* 

Such  being  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  is  no  wonder 
ithat  the  profound  emotions  caused  by  the  fearful  scourge  of  the 
Black  Death  found  relief  in  a  gregarious  outburst  of  ]:)enitence, 
Germany  had  suffered  less  than  the  rest  of  Euro|>e,  only  one 
fourth  of  the  jtopulation  being  estimated  as  perishing,  hut  the  re- 
ligious sensibilities  of  the  people  had  been  stirred  by  the  inter- 
dicts against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  pestilence  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  earthquakes^  which  were  portents  of  horror.  It  well 
might  seem  that  God,  wearied  with  man*8  wickedness,  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  the  human  race,  and  that  only  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  propitiation  could  avert  his  wrath.  In  this  state  of 
mental  tension  it  needed  but  a  touch  to  send  an  impulse  through 
the  whole  population.  Suddenly,  in  the  s|iring  of  1349,  the  land 
was  covered  with  bands  of  Flagellants,  like  those  whom  we  have 
Been  nearly  a  century  before,  expiating  their  siiis  by  public  scourg- 
ing. Some  said  that  the  example  was  set  in  Hungary;  others 
attributed  it  to  different  places,  but  it  responded  so  thoroughly  to 
the  vague  longings  of  the  people,  and  it  spread  so  rapidly,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  universal  consentaneous  impulse. 
AH  the  proceedings,  at  least  at  first,  were  conilucted  decently  and 
in  order.  The  Flagellants  marched  in  bands  of  moderate  size, 
each  under  a  leader  and  two  lieutenants.     Beggary  was  strictly 


•  Amalr.  Augerii  Hiat.  Pontil  Roman,  unn.  1320  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  ni.  n. 
475.— Johftnn.  8.  Victor.  Chron.  aim.  i:i30  (Il>.  p.  485).— Chron.  Anon.  ann.  1380 
(lb.  p.  499).— Pet.  de  DerentaU  ann.  1320  (lb.  p.  500).— Guillel.  Nnngiac,  Contin. 
ann.  1330.— Grandea  Chroniquca,  V.  345-6. — Cronaca  di  Firtnzc  unn.  1335  (Ba- 
lu2.  et  Mansi  IV.  114),— Villani,  Lib.  xi.  c.  28.— Lami,  AulicUita  Toaciine,  p.  017. 

Venturino  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  hU  free  speech  offeaded 
the  pope;  he  was  forbidden  to  prench  or  hear  confessions,  and  was  sentenced  to 
live  in  retirement  at  Frisacca,  in  the  mountains  of  Kicondona  (Villani  1.  c).  He 
died  in  1346,  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  missionary.  He  had  preached 
with  wonderful  success  in  all  the  couutrics  uf  Europe,  including  Spain,  England, 
and  Greece.  His  face,  when  preaching,  shone  with  celestial  light,  and  his  mir- 
Kiel  were  numerous  (RaynaUI.  unn.  1340,  No.  70). 
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prohibited,  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  felloTTship  who  wonld  not 
promise  obedience  to  the  captain,  and  who  had  not  money  to  de- 
fmy  his  own  expenses,  estimated  at  four  pfennig©  per  diem,  though 
the  hospitaLty  universally  offered  in  the  towns  through  which 
they  ])as5ed  was  freely  accepted  to  the  extent  of  lodging  and 
meals;  but  two  nights  were  never  to  be  spent  in  the  same  place. 
Monks  and  priests,  nobles  and  peasants,  women  and  children  were 
marshalled  together  in  common  contrition  to  placate  an  offended 
God.    They  chanted  rude  hymns — 

"  NU  tretent  berzu  die  bussen  vrellen. 
Flieben  wir  die  heissen  hellen. 
Lucifer  Ut  ein  bose  gc&elle,**  etc. — 

and  scourged  themselves  at  stated  times,  the  men  stripping  to  the 
waist  and  using  a  scourge  knotted  with  four  iron  points,  so  lustily 
laid  on  that  an  eye-witness  says  that  he  had  seen  two  jerks  requi. 
site  to  disengage  the  point  from  the  flesh.  They  taught  that 
this  exercise,  continued  for  thirty-three  days  and  a  half,  washed 
from  the  soul  all  taint  of  sin,  and  rendered  the  penitent  pure  as  ^ 
at  birth.  fl 

From  Poland  to  the  Rhine  the  processions  of  Flagellants  met  " 
with  little  opposition,  except  in  a  few  towns,  such  as  Erfurt,  where 
the  magistrates  prohibited  their  entrance,  and  in  the  province  of 
Magdeburg,   where  Archbishop  Otlio  suppressed  them.     They 
spread  through  Holland  and  Flanders,  but  when  they  invaded 
France,  Philippe  de  Valois  interfered,  and  the}'  penetrated  no 
farther  than  Troyes.    The  guardians  of  public  order,  indeed,  could 
not  look  without  dread  upon  such  a  popular  demonstration,  which 
b}'  organizati(jn  might  become  dangerous.     When  the  Flagellants 
of  Strassburg  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  confraternity,  Charles 
IV.,  who  was  in  that  city,  peremptorily  forbade  it.    Already  dan- 
gerous characters  were  attracted  to  the  wandering  bands;   in 
nuiny  places  their  zeal  had  led  to  the  merciless  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  and  there  were  not  lacking  symptoms  of  a  significant  an-  ^M 
tagonism  to  the  Church,  manifesting  itself  in  attacks  upon  eo^ilesi-  ™ 
astics  and  clerical  property.    The  Chiircli,  in  fact,  looked  askance  ^ 
upon  a  religious  manifestation  not  of  her  prescription,  and  her  ^| 
susceptibilities  were  not  soothed  by  the  daily  reading,  amid  the  ^^ 
flagellation,  of  a  letter  brought  by  an  angel  to  the  Church  of  St. 
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Peter,  in  Jerusalem,  relating  that  God,  incensed  at  the  non-ob- 
sen'ance  of  Sundays  and  Fridays,  had  scourged  Christendom,  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  woiid  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
angels  and  the  Virgin.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  message  that 
general  flagellation  for  thirty -three  and  a  half  days  would  cause 
him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath.  There  was  danger,  indeed,  of  open 
antagonism  and  insubordination.  The  Mendicants,  who  endeav- 
ored to  discourage  this  independent  popular  ]>onitence,  incurred 
the  bitterest  hostility,  which  had  no  scruple  in  finding  expression. 
At  Touraay  the  orator  of  the  Flagellants  denounced  them  as  scor- 
pions and  antichrists,  and  on  the  borders  of  Misnia  two  Domini- 
cans, who  endeavored  to  reason  ^vith  a  band  of  Flagellants,  were 
set  upon  with  stones;  one  had  sufticient  agility  to  escaj>e,  but  the 
other  was  lapidated  to  death.* 

When  in  Basle  about  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  confraternity,  and  made  a  flagellating  pil- 
grimage to  Avignon,  they  excited  great  admiration  among  the 
citizens,  and  most  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to  think  highly 
of  the  new  penitential  discipline.  Clement  VI.  penetrated  deeper 
below  the  surface^  and  recognized  the  danger  to  the  Church  of 
allowing  irregular  and  independent  manifestations  of  zeal,  and  of 
permitting  unauthorized  associations  and  congregations  to  form 
themselves.  Moreover,  what  wiib  to  become  of  the  most  service- 
able and  profitable  function  of  the  Holy  See  in  administering  the 
treasures  of  salvation,  if  men  could  cleanse  themselves  of  sin  by 
Belf-prescribed  and  self-inflicted  penance?  The  movement  bore 
within  it  the  germ  of  revolution,  as  threatening  and  as  dangerous 
as  that  of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  or  of  any  of  the  sects  which  had 
thus  far  been  successfully  combated,  and  self-preservation  re- 
quired its  prompt  suppression  at  any  cost.  From  the  standpoint 
of  worldly  wisdom  this  reasoning  was  unanswerable,  but  members 


*  ErpburdiAQ.  Variloq.  aoD.  1349. — Chron.  Hagdeburgena.  aon.  1348  (Moi- 
bom.  Rer.  German.  II.  &42). — Alb«rti  Argeotinens.  CbroD,  aun.  1349.^CIosener's 
Cbronik  (Chron.  der  deutscbea  SUdte.  VIU.  105  sqq.).— Tritbem.  Cbroo.  Hir- 
Mug.  ann.  1348. — Hermann.  Corneri  Chron.  ann.  1350. — Quillel.  Nangiac  Contin. 
ann.  1349. — Grandca  Chroniqaes,  V.  492-3.— Froissart,  Lit.  I.  P.  ii.  ch.  5.— Geflta 
Treriror.  ann.  1349.—M«yen  Aunal.  Flaudri«  onu.  1349.— Chron.  i£gid.  Li 
MuisiB  (De  Smet,  Corp.  Chroo.  Flaudr.  II.  349-51).— Henr.  Rebdurff;  Annal.  ann. 
1947. 


of  the  Sacred  College  were  obstinate.  Thoy  prevaOed  upon  Clem 
ent  not  to  execute  his  first  intention  of  casting  the  Flagellants 
into  prison^  and  the  discussion  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  most 
have  been  protracted,  for  it  was  not  until  October  20, 1349,  that 
the  papal  bull  of  condemnation  was  issued.  This  took  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  disregard  of  the  power  of  the  keys  and  a  contempt 
of  Church  discipline  for  these  now  and  unauthorized  associations 
to  wear  distinctive  garments,  to  form  assernblie~s  governed  by  self- 
dictated  statutes,  and  performing  acts  contrar}^  to  received  observ- 
ances. Allusion  was  made  to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Jews, 
and  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  jurisdiction.  All 
prelates  were  ordered  to  suppress  them  forthwith;  those  who  re- 
fused obedience  were  to  be  imprisoned  until  further  orders,  and 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  was  to  be  called  upon  if  necessary.* 

Clement  was  correct  in  his  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  the 
nev;^  discipline  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  When  the  subject 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1417,  and 
San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  inclined  to  regard  it  with  favor,  his  lofty 
reputation  and  his  services  in  procuring  the  abandonment  of  Peter 
of  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.)  by  Spain  rendered  it  impossible  not  to 
treat  him  with  respect,  but  Gerson  took  hhn  delicately  to  task  and 
w^rote  a  tract  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  jinictice.  Ex- 
I>erience,  he  sjiid,  h^id  sliown  that  the  meral>ers  of  the  sect  of 
Flagellants  were  led  to  look  with  contempt  on  sacramental  con- 
fession and  the  sacmment  of  penitence,  for  they  exalted  their  pe- 
cuhar  form  of  penance,  not  only  over  that  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  but  even  over  martyrdom,  because  they  shed  their  own 
blood,  wliile  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  shed  by  others.  This  led 
directly  to  insubordination  and  to  destroying  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Church,  and  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  heresy.  From  some 
of  his  allusions,  indeed,  we  may  gather  that  it  frequently  caused 
collisions  between  the  peojite  and  the  priesthood,  in  which  the  ^^ 
latter  were  apt  to  be  roughly  handled. f  ^M 

This  shows  how  inefficient  had  been  Clement's  prohibition,  and 
how  obstinately  the  practice  had  maintained  itself  until  it  had 
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*  Alberti  Argentinena.  Chron.  ann.  1340. — ^Tritbem.  Chron.  HirMng. 
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f  Von  der  Hardt.  T.  III.  pp.  96-105. 
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risen  to  the  rank  of  a  new  heresy.  When  his  bull  was  received 
by  the  German  prelates  they  fully  comprehended  the  dangers 
which  it  sought  to  avert,  and  addressed  themselves  vigorously  to 
its  enforcement.  The  Flagellants  were  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit as  an  impious  sect,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  Those  who 
would  humbly  return  to  the  Church  would  be  received  to  mercy, 
whUe  the  obdurate  would  be  made  to  experience  the  full  rigor  of 
the  canons.  This  thinned  the  ranks  considerably^  but  there  were 
enough  of  persistent  ones  to  furnish  a  new  harvest  of  martyrs. 
AIa,ny  were  executetl,  or  exposed  to  various  forms  of  torment,  and 
not  a  few  rotted  to  death  in  the  dungeons  in  which  they  were 
thrown.  Even  ecclesiastics  could  not  be  prevented  from  adher- 
ing to  the  obnoxious  sect  William  of  Gennep,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  in  a  provincial  council  excommunicated  all  clerks  who 
joined  the  FlageUants;  yet  this  was  so  completely  disregarded  that 
in  his  vernal  synod  of  1353  he  was  obliged  to  onler  all  deans  and 
rectors  of  churches  to  assemble  their  chapters,  read  his  letters,  and 
make  provision  for  the  public  excommunication  by  name  of  all 
the  disobedient,  to  bo  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  their  sus- 
pension. We  shall  see  hereafter  with  what  jxirsistcnt  obstinacy 
the  outbreak  of  flagellation  recurred  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  how 
it  was  regarded  as  heresy,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  Church.  Mean- 
while, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
took  full  advantage  of  the  excitement  prevailing  in  men's  minds, 
and  of  the  upturning  which  resulted,  both  spiritually  and  socially. 
When  tlie  blinds  of  Flagellants  first  made  their  appearance  they 
were  joined  in  many  places,  we  are  told^  by  the  heretics  known  as 
Lollanls,  Beghards,  and  Cellites.  Involved  in  common  persecu- 
tion, they  grew  to  have  common  interests,  and  they  became  too 
intimately  associated  together  not  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
support.* 

Thus  far  the  faith  had  not  gained  the  advantage  which  had  nat- 
urally been  expected  to  follow  the  undisputed  domination  of  the 
pious  Charles  IV.  At  the  end  of  1352  Innocent  VI.  ascended  the 
papal  throne  and  promptly  repeated  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
papal  Inquisition  in  Germany  by  renewing,  in  July,  1353,  the  com- 


•  Trithcm.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ano,  1348.— Hartzhcim  IV.  471-2. — Meyeri  Ann- 
FUndr.  nnn.  1340. 
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Eoission  as  inquisitor  of  Friar  John  Schandeland,  and  ^\'Titing  ear- 
nestly to  the  German  prelates  to  lend  him  all  assistance.    The  pes- 
tiferous madness  of  the  Beghards,  he  said,  Avas  blazing  forth  afresh, 
and  efforts  were  requisite  for  its  suppreasion.    As  in  their  dioceses 
the  Inquisition  had  no  prisons  of  its  own,  thoy  wore  required  to 
give  it  tho  free  uso  of  the  episcopal  jails.     Wo  are  tohi  in  general  ^j 
terms  that  Friar  John  was  energetic  and  successful,  but  no  record&^| 
remain  to  prove  his  activity  or  its  results,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  " 
that  the  bisho{)8,  as  usual,  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.    There  ia^j 
no  proof  even  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  the^| 
Beghard  heresiarch  Herthold  von  Rohrback^  who  in  1356  expiated 
his  heresy  in  the  llames.     liei-thold  had  previously  been  caught  in 
Wiirzburg,  and  ha<:t  recanted  through  dread  of  the  stake,   lie  ought 
to  have  been  imprisoned  for  hfe,  but  the  Gennan  spiritual  courts,  as 
usual,  were  unversed  in  the  penalties  for  heresy,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  gf»  free,  when  he  seci'etl3'  made  his  way  to  Speier.    There  he  was  .^j 
successful  in  propagating  his  doctrines  until  he  was  again  arrested.  ^| 
As  a  relapsed  heretic,  under  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition,  there  was      " 
no  mercy  for  him,  but  the  rules  were  imperfectly  understood  in 
Germany,  and  again  he  was  treated  more  leniently  than  the  csanons 
allowed,  and  was  olToj-ed  reconciUation.     This  time  his  courage 
did  not  fail  him.     *'  My  faith,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  1 
neitJter  ought  nor  wish  to  reject  his  grace."    That  Innocent's  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  Inquisition  proved  a  faduro  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  action  of  William  of  Gennep,  in  his  vernal  synod  of 
Cologne  in  1357.     Wliilc  deploring  the  increase  of  the  i)erQ2ciouB 
sect  of  Begliards,  which  threatens  to  infect  his  whole  oity  and  dio- 
cese, he  mokes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  papal  Inquisition  and 
the  canons.    The  measures  of  his  predecessor  are  refen*ed  to,  in 
accordance  with  which  all  parish  priests  are  directed  to  proceed 
against  the  lieretics,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for  remissness,  and 
excoumiuuication  is  pronounoed  against  those  who  aid  the  Beg- 
hsxds  with  alms.*  ^j 

Undeterred  by  ill-suocess  the  effort  was  renewed.  From  a^| 
MS.  sentence  of  June  6, 1366,  printed  by  Mosheira,  we  learn  that " 
the  Dominican,  Henry  de  Ag;ro,  was  at  that  time  commissioned  as  ^ 


*  HajDftUI.  uiD.  1353,  No.  30,  37.— Tritbetn.  Cbron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1366.— 
Naucleri  Clirou.  aun.  1356.— Uartzbcim  IV.  483. 
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inquisitor  of  the  province  of  Mainz  and  the  diocese  of  Bamberg 
and  Basle,  the  hitter  of  which  helonged  to  the  province  of  Besan- 
jon.  He  was  conducting  an  active  inquisition  in  the  diocese  of 
Strassburg,  whose  bishop,  John  of  Luxembourg,  had  gratified 
episcoiml  jealousy  by  not  allowing  him  to  perform  his  ottice  inde- 
pendently, but  had  adjoinctl  to  him  liis  vicar,  Triatrara,  who  aoted 
in  the  matter  not  simply  as  representing  the  bishop  in  the  sen- 
tence, but  as  co-inquisitor.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  judgment  was  rendered  in  an  assembly  of  experts.  The 
victim  in  this  case  was  a  woman.  Metza  von  Weethoven,  a  Beguine, 
who  had  been  tried  and  who  had  abjured  in  the  persecution  under 
Bishop  John  of  Zurich,  nearly  half  a  century  hefore.  As  a  re- 
lapsed heretic  there  was  no  pardon  for  her,  and  she  was  duly  re- 
laxed.* 

Thus  far  whatever  hopes  might  have  been  based  upon  the  zeal 
of  Charles  IV.  hail  not  been  realized.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  efforts  of  the  pa|)acy,  and  without  the  imperial  exe- 
quatur the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  had  but  moderate 
chance  of  enjoying  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  prelates.  In 
1367  Urban  V.  returned  to  the  work  by  commissioning  two  in- 
quisitors for  Germany,  the  Dominicans  Louis  of  Willenberg  and 
Walter  Korlingor,  with  powei-s  to  appoint  \icars.  The  Beghards 
were  the  only  heretics  alluded  to  as  the  object  of  their  labors; 
prelates  and  magistrates  were  ordered  to  lend  their  efficient  as- 
sistance and  to  place  all  prisons  at  their  disposal  until  the  German 
Inquisition  should  have  such  places  of  its  own.  This  was  the 
most  eom|)rehensive  measure  as  y*^t  taken  for  tlie  organization  of 
the  Holy  Office  in  Gennany,  and  it  proved  the  entering  wedge, 
though  at  Jirst  Charles  IV,  does  not  seem  to  have  responde<i.  The 
choioe  of  inquisitors  was  shrewd.  Of  Friar  Louis  w^e  hear  little, 
but  Friar  Walter  (variously  named  Kerling,  Kerlinger,  Krelinger, 
and  Keslinger)  w^as  a  nuin  of  influence,  a  chaplain  and  favorite  of 
the  em]>eror,  who  had  the  temper  of  a  persecutor  and  the  opportu- 
nity and  ambition  to  magnify  his  office.  In  1309  he  became  Do- 
minican Provincial  of  Saxony,  and  continuetl  to  perform  the  dupli- 
cate functions  until  his  death,  in  1373.  He  lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  work,  for  in  1303  wo  hear  of  a  Beghard  burned  iu  Erfurt,  and 


*  Husheioi  d«  BegharJis,  pp.  383-4. 
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to  his  unwearied  exertions  is  generally  attributed  the  tempoi 
8upi)res8ion  of  the  sect.* 

Still  there  was  at  first  no  appearance  of  any  hearty  support 
from  either  the  spiritual  or  temporal  potentates  of  Germany,  and 
without  this  the  business  of  persecution  could  only  languish. 
When,  however,  the  emperor  made  his  Italian  expedition,  in  1368, 
the  opportunity  was  utilized  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  neg- 
lected duties.  It  was  rare  indeed  for  an  emperor  to  have  the 
cordial  support  of  the  papacy,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
Charles  was  made  to  see  that  througli  their  union  the  Inquisition 
might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  both  in  breaking  down  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  great  prince-bishops.  Thus  it  happenetl  that  whei^^ 
that  institution  was  falling  into  desuetude  in  the  lands  of  its  birthjH 
it  was  for  the  first  time  regularly  organized  in  Germany  and  given 
a  substantive  existence.  From  liUcca,  on  June  9  and  10, 1301),  the 
emperor  issued  two  edicts  which  excel  all  previous  legislation  in 
the  unexampled  sup]>cjrt  accorded  to  inquisitors — the  extravagance 
of  their  provisions  probably  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  opposition 
to  be  overcome.  All  prelates,  princes,  and  magistrates  are  ordered 
to  expel  and  treat  as  outlaws  the  sect  of  Beghards  and  Beguines, 
commonly  known  as  Wiltje  Amieji  or  Cmivenisvhwe^tern-^  who  beg 
with  the  vainly  prohibited  formula  "  Brod  durch  Qott  /"  At  the 
command  of  Walter  Kerlinger  and  his  vicars  or  other  inquisitors, 
all  who  give  alms  to  the  proscribetl  class  shall  Ije  arreste<i  and  so 
punished  as  to  serve  as  a  terror  to  others.  With  s|*ecial  signifi- 
cance the  prelates  are  addressed  and  commanded  to  use  their 
powers  for  the  extermination  of  heresy  ;  in  the  strongest  language, 
and  under  threats  of  condign  punishment  to  be  visited  on  them  in 
lierson  and  on  their  temporalities,  they  are  ordered  to  obey  with 
zeaJ  the  commands  of  Friar  Kerlinger,  his  vicars,  and  all  other  in^f 
quisitors  as  to  the  arrest  and  safekeeping  of  heretics;  they  are  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  the  inquisitors,  to  receive  and  treat  them 
kindly  and  courteously,  and  furnish  them  with  guartls  in  their 
movements.  Moreover,  all  inquisitors  are  taken  under  the  special 
imperial  favor  and  ]>rotection.  All  the  jx>\ver8,  privileges,  liberties, 
and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  prece<ling  emperors  or  by  the 

•  Moshetm  de  Beghardia,  pp.  335-7.— Chron.  Magdeburg.  (1>iboitii  Scriptt. 
R.  BninsT.  III.  749).— Herm.  Korneri  Cliron.  (Eccard.  TI.  1113).— Cat.  Prsedi 
Prov.  Saxon.  (Martenc  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  344).— Bdhmer,  Regeat  Karl  IV.  No.  4761.1 
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rulers  of  any  other  land  are  conferred  upon  them,  and  confirmed, 
notwithstanding  any  laws  or  customs  to  the  contrary.  To  enforce 
these  privileges,  two  dukes  (Saxony  and  Brunswick),  two  counts 
(Schwartzenl>erg  and  Nassau),  and  two  knights  (Hanstein  and  Wit- 
zeleyeven)  are  appointed  conservators  and  guardians,  with  instruc- 
tions to  act  whenever  complaint  is  made  to  them  by  the  inquisi- 
tors. They  shall  see  that  one  third  of  the  confiscations  of  heretic 
Beghards  and  Beguines  are  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
shall  proceed  directly  and  fearlessly,  without  appeal,  against  any 
one  impeding  or  molesting  it  in  any  manner,  making  examples  of 
them,  both  in  person  and  projjerty.  Any  contravention  of  the 
edict  shall  entail  a  mulct  of  one  himdred  marks,  one  half  payable 
to  the  fisc  and  one  half  to  the  party  injured.  Besides  this,  any 
one  impeding  or  molesting  any  of  the  inquisitors  or  their  agents, 
directly  or  indirectl3\  openly  or  secretly,  is  declared  punishable 
with  confiscation  of  all  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  deprivation  of  all  honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and 
immunities.* 

These  portentous  edicts  provided  for  the  persojinel  of  the  In- 
quisition and  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  to  render  it  a  per- 
manent institution  there  were  still  lacking  houses  in  which  it  could 
hold  its  tribunals,  and  prisons  in  which  to  keep  its  captives.  The 
imperial  resources  were  not  adequate  to  this,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  piety  of  princes  and  prelates.  Somebody 
must  bo  despoiled  for  its  iKsnefit — somebody  too  defenceless  to  re- 
sist, yet  ])ossessed  of  property  sufficient  to  be  tempting.  These 
conditions  were  exactly  filled  by  the  orthodox  Beghards  and  Be- 
guines, who,  since  their  temporary  persecution  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Clementines,  had  continued  to  prosper  and  to  enjoy  the 
donations  of  the  pious.  They  were  accordingly  marked  lus  the 
victims,  and,  a  week  after  the  issue  of  the  edicts  just  descril)ed, 
another  was  published  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are  described 
as  cultivating  a  sacrilegious  poverty,  which  they  assert  to  be  the 
most  perfect  form  of  life,  and  their  communities,  if  left  undisturbed, 
will  become  seminaries  of  error.  Moreover,  the  Inquisition  has  no 
house,  domicile,  or  strong  tower  for  the  detention  of  the  accused 
and  for  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  those  who  abjure,  whereby 


*  Hofiheim  dc  Bcgh&rdis  pp.  343-55. 
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many  beretics  remain  anponiftbed  and  the  seed  of  eril  is  a 
tered.  Therefore  the  houses  ot  the  Beghards  are  given  to  the 
Inquisition  to  be  converted  into  prisoiiB;  those  of  the  Begoines 
^re  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  into  thirds,  one 
part  being  assigned  to  repairing  roada  and  the  vralls  of  the  to^ns, 
another  to  be  given  to  inquisitors,  to  be  expended  on  pioos  osea, 
among  which  is  included  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  Bat  tliree 
days'  notice  is  given  to  the  victims  prior  to  expulsion  from  their 
homes.* 

If  the  Inquisition  conld  have  been  permanently  established  in 
Germany  this  unacrupolous  measure  would  have  accomplished  the 
object.  "What  between  the  imperial  favor  and  Kerlinger's  energy 
it  at  laat  bad  a  fair  start.  The  La^t  edict  alludes  to  two  additional 
inquisitors  whom  Kerlinger  was  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  his 
■aooeesful  labors,  by  which  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
had  been  completely  de6tro3'ed  in  the  provinces  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  and  in  Thuringia,  llesse,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.  Proba- 
bly this  is  exaggerated,  but  we  learn  from  other  soui-ces  that  Ker- 
linger waa  zealously  active  and  that  his  labors  were  rewarded  with 
success.  In  Mag<lol)urg  and  Erfurt  he  burned  a  number  of  here- 
tics and  forced  the  rest  to  outward  conformity  or  to  flight  We 
hear  of  him  at  Nonlhausen  in  13^9,  w^here  he  CHi>tur€*l  forty  Beg- 
bards ;  of  these  seven  were  obdurate  and  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
abjured  and  accepted  penance.  This  is  probably  a  fair  example 
of  his  work,  and  we  may  lK»lieve  Grt'gory  XI.  when,  in  1372,  he 
says  that  the  Inquisition  had  de8tn:»yed  heresy  and  heretics  in  the 
central  provinces  and  driven  them  to  the  outlying  districts  of 
Brabant,  Holland,  Stettin,  Breslau,  and  Silesia,  where  they  are 
gathered  in  such  multitudes  that  they  hope  to  be  uble  to  maintain 
themselves;  wherefore  he  eJirnestly  calls  upon  the  pi^elates  and 
nobles  to  bring  the  good  work  to  an  end  by  efficiently  8upix>rting 
the  Holy  Office  in  its  final  labors.  Apparently  Kerlinger  hud  not 
been  anxious  to  divide  his  authority  by  exercising  his  power  to 
appoint  two  additional  colleagues,  and  Gregory  now  intervened  to 
relieve  him  of  this  duty  and  place  the  German  Inquisition  on  a 

•  Moflhoim  dc  ncjrhnrdis  pp  356*62. — Moshoim  suggi'sU  that  the  dislinction 
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permanent  footing  by  assimilating  its  organization  to  that  of  the 
institution  elsewhere.  He  increaacii  the  number  of  inquisitors  to 
live  and  placed  their  apiMiinlment  and  removal  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominican  master  and  provincial,  or  either  of  them.  Kerlinger 
and  Louis,  however,  were  to  remain  as  two  of  the  fivo»  and  no 
|x>wer,  whether  imperial  or  episcopal,  should  have  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  exorcise  of  their  functions.* 

A  further  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  granted  by 
Charles  IV.  was  of  no  great  importance  at  the  time,  but  has  the 
highest  interest  to  us  as  the  first  indication  of  what  was  to  oome. 
A  leading  feature  of  the  Beghard  propaganda  was  the  circulation 
among  the  hiity  of  written  tracts  and  dovoticjnal  works.  Com- 
posed in  the  vernacular,  they  reached  a  olasa  which  wa«  not  wholly 
illitemte  and  yet  Avas  unable  to  profit  by  the  orthodox  works  of 
which  Latin  was  the  customary  vehicle.  For  the  suppre^ion  of 
this  effective  method  of  missionary  work  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
trusted with  a  censorahip  of  literature,  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter.  Less  interesting  to  us,  but  probably 
more  important  at  the  time,  was  the  permission  ^ranteil  to  the 
inquisitors  to  appoint  notaries.  It  will  Ih3  remembered  how  jeal- 
ously these  appointments  were  guardeil,  and  this  concession  was 
evidently  looked  upon  us  a  special  favor.  The  inquisitors  ap- 
parently had  been  trammelled  by  the  lack  of  notaries,  and  they 
were  now  authorized  to  appoint  one  in  each  diocese,  and  to  re- 
place him  when  removed  by  death  or  disability .f 

As  regards  the  seizure  of  the  Be*,^uinage8,  it  was  rutlUessly 
carried  out  by  Kerlinger.  Those  of  Miililhausen  hatl  lieen  very 
flourishing,  and  on  February  16,  1370,  four  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered by  liira  to  the  magistrates  to  be  converted  to  public  uses — 
probably  the  city's  share  of  the  plunder.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  jealousy  of  the 
bisliops  was  not  likely  to  look  with  favor  upon  this  pemuinent 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dioceses,  with  prisons 
and  landed  property  that  would  render  it  independent.    Mosheim 


•  Ciiron.  llugdeburg,  (Lcibnitii  S.  It.  Brunar.  III.  749).— Herm.  Comeri  Chron. 
CEccanl.  Cnrp.  Hist.  n.  1113-4).— Ray nald.  ann.  1372,  No.  84.— Ripoll  II.  876.— 
Moslieim  dc  Boghardis  pp.  880-3. 
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judioionsly  suggests  tliat  as  those  houses  were  benevolent  gifts 
for  pious  uses  the  bishops  could  iissert  them  to  be  under  their 
juriwUction  and  not  subject  to  an  imperial  edict;  nobles  and  citi- 
zens, moreover,  had  been  trained  to  regard  their  inoffensive  in- 
mates with  favor,  and  were  not  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  Kerlingcr  could  not  have 
found  the  way  open  to  the  gi^noral  confiscation  that  he  desired. 
In  1371  he  was  obliged  to  petition  Gregory  XI.,  reciting  the  ex- 
istence of  heretics  called  Beghards  and  Beguines,  and  the  imperial 
edict  confiscating  their  conventicles,  the  confirmation  of  which 
he  desired.  There  was  nothing  to  lead  Gregory  to  8UppK)se  that 
there  was  in  this  anything  but  tfie  well-underetofnl  confiscation 
of  heretical  property,  and  he  willingly  gave  the  desii'ed  confirma- 
tioKu* 

Thus,  after  a  desultory  struggle  lasting  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  Inquisition  finally  established  itself  in  Germany  as 
an  orgsinized  bcxly.  For  a  while,  at  least,  the  oflBco  of  inquisitor 
was  kept  regularly  filled  as  vacancies  occurred.  When  Kerlinger 
died,  in  1373,  his  successor  in  the  Provincialate  of  Saxony,  Her- 
mann lletstede,  is  qualified  as  being  an  inquisitor,  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  Henry  Albert,  who  followed  Iletstcde  in  1376. 
The  Holy  Office  seems  to  have  been  almost  exelusivdy  in  Domin- 
ican hands,  an<l  wo  rarely  hejir  of  its  functions  as  performed  by 
Franciscans.  The  good  work  proceeded  apace.  In  1372  Kerlin- 
ger had  a  heretic  of  higher  rank  than  usual  to  deal  with  in  the 
person  of  Albeit,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  who  jiublicly  taught 
fatalistic  doctrines — possibly  some  form  of  predestination  such  as 
WicklifF  was  commencing  to  formulate.  This  resulted  in  a  great 
decrease  in  pious  works,  for  it  struck  at  the  root  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  libenthty  to  the  clergy,  and 
the  consequences  threatened  to  be  so  serious  that  Gregory  XI. 
ordered  Kerlinger,  together  with  Ilervonl,  Provost  of  Erfurt,  and 
an  Augustinian  nanunl  Kodolph,  to  foi-ce  the  bishop  to  an  abjura- 
tion, and  in  case  of  disobedience  to  transmit  him  to  the  ])apal 
court  for  judgment.  In  the  Siime  year  Gregory  recounts  with 
much  satisfaction  the  success  of  the  inquisitors  in  driving  the  6eg- 
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hards  out  of  central  and  northern  Germany ;  he  stimulate*!  the 
emperor  to  support  their  labors  with  fresh  /.eal,  and  sent  encycli- 
cals to  the  princes,  jirelates,  and  magistrates,  commanding  them 
to  use  every  effort  to  render  the  work  complete,  by  exterminating 
the  heretics  in  the  regions  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Early 
in  the  next  year  he  commissioned  the  Dominican,  John  of  Boland, 
an  imperial  chaplain,  as  incjuisitor  in  the  dioceses  of  Treves,  Co- 
logne, and  Liege,  the  Bcghards  and  Beguines  being  the  objects 
specially  indicated ;  and  ('harlcs  liastened  tt)  invoM  him  with  all 
the  powers  specilied  in  his  letters  of  13*j9,  onlering  the  Dukos  of 
Luxembourg,  Limburg,  Brabant,  and  Juliers,  the  Princes  of  Motis 
and  Cleves,  and  the  Counts  of  I>a  Marck,  Kirchberg,  and  Span- 
heim  to  serve  as  conservators  and  guardians  of  the  edict.* 

Although  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  all  this  inquisitorial  activity,  the  Fhigellants  were  not 
neglected.  In  1361  a  demonstnition  of  these  enthusiasts  in  far-off 
Naples  awakened  the  solicitude  of  Innocent  VL  In  1309  we  hear 
of  an  outbreak  of  women  coming  from  Hungary,  which  was  sum- 
marily suppressed  in  Saxony.  In  1HT2  Flagellants  reiippeared  in 
varitjus  parts  of  German}',  asserting  the  i^eculiar  elhcaey  of  their 
penance  as  replacing  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory XL  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  the  imiuisitoi's  to  exterminate 
them.  In  1373  and  1374  this  irrepressible  tendency  took  a  new 
shape,  known  as  the  Dancing  Mania,  which  broke  out  at  the  con- 
secration of  a  church  in  Aix-la-Chai)clle.  Bunds  of  both  sexes, 
mostly  consisting  of  poor  and  simple  folk,  ]K)ured  into  Flanders 
from  the  Rhinelands,  dancing  and  singing  as  though  possesswl  by 
the  Furies.  Under  intense  spiritual  excitement  the  performer 
would  leap  and  dance  until  he  fell  to  earth  with  conndsions,  wlien 
his  comrades  would  revive  him  by  jumping  upon  him,  or  a  cloth 
which  he  wore,  tied  around  the  belly,  would  be  tightly  twisted 
with  a  stick.  This  was  generally  lookeil  upon  as  a  kind  of  demo- 
niacal possession  until  a  multitude  of  these  dancers  assembled  at 
Herestal  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  plan  for  slaying  all 
the  priests,  canons,  and  clergy  of  Liege,  when  the  madness  waa 


•  Cat  PrtBdic.  Prov.  Saxon.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  844).— Raynald.  aim. 
1872,  No.  33,  34.— Mosheim  de  Begburdis  pp.  38S-92.— Uartini  Append,  ad  Ho«- 
heim  pp.  647-8. 
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recopiized  as  no  longer  harmless.  Still  it  spread  over  a  laDE^e  por- 
tion of  Germany  and  lasted  for  several  years.  Though  not  in  it- 
self a  heresy,  it  letl  in  some  places  to  heretical  opinions  on  the 
sacraments,  for  it  was  popularly  exphiined  by  attributing  it  to  de- 
fective baptism,  ciiused  by  the  universal  practice  among  priests  of 
keeping  concubines.* 

Scarce  haJ  the  Inquisition  been  fairly  organized  and  had  seU 
tied  to  its  work,  when  its  arbitrary  proceedings  awakened  active 
opposition.  As  the  heretic  Beghards  and  Beguines  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  its  activity,  and  the  orthodox  ones  of  its  cupidity, 
the  siiferings  of  the  latter  speedily  awoke  compassion  whioh 
found  expression  in  terms  so  decitled  tliat  Gregory  XL  could  not 
refuse  to  hston.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1374,  he  wrote  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  reciting  these  com- 
plaints and  ordering  a  report  about  the  hfe  and  conversation  of 
the  persons  concerned,  who  should  be  protected  and  cherished  if 
innocent,  and  be  punished  if  guilty.  At  least  from  Cologne  and 
Worms,  probably  from  the  other  prelates,  came  answers  that  the 
persecuted  communities  wore  oomjx>sed  of  faithful  Catholics.  In 
Cologne  the  magistrates  intervened  and  complained  energetically 
to  the  pope  that  a  Dominican  inquisitor  was  vexing  the  poor  folk, 
and  they  asked  that  his  proceedings  be  stopi^ed.  The  victims,  they 
said,  were  people  of  little  culture,  who  were  interrogated  with  ques- 
tions so  diificult  that  the  most  skilful  theologians  could  scarce  an- 
swer them,  while  their  edifying  lives  hjui  led  the  clergy  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  threats  of  the  Inquisition.  Proceedings 
were  thus  checked,  but  still  the  peculiar  garments  which  the  dev- 
otees had  always  worn  furnished  an  excuse  for  continued  persecu- 
tion, and  another  appeal  was  made  to  Gregory,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded in  December,  l.'^TT,  by  ortlering  the  prehites  not  to  permit 
their  molestation  on  this  account  so  long  as  they  were  good  Catho- 
lics and  obedient  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  German 
bishops  were  thus  fully  armed  vnth  papal  authority  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  inquisitors,  and  those  who,  like  Bishop  Lambert 
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•  Martene  Thesnur.  IT.  960-1, — Chron.  Cornel  Zftntfliet  (^Tart^nc  Ampl.  CoU. 
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1878.— Mag.  Obron.  Bulgic.  ann.  1874. — Trithem.  Chron.  Hintnug.  aon.  1874. — 
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of  Strassburg,  were  themselves  disposed  to  persecution,  did  not 
dare  to  proceed  further.  The  regular  communities  of  Beghard« 
and  Beguines  were  assured  of  toleration,  and  if  the  heretical 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  managed  to  share  in  this  immunity,  it 
probably  did  not  give  the  prelates  much  concern.* 

All  this  was  discouraging  to  the  zeal  of  inquisitors  whose  in- 
stitution had  hardly  yet  Uiken  root  in  the  land,  but  worse  was 
still  to  follow.  In  137S  died  both  Gregory  XI.  and  Charles  IV. 
The  election  of  Urban  VI.  gave  rise  to  the  Great  Schism,  and 
Wencealas,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  was  notoriously  in- 
different to  the  interest  of  religion  as  repreeeuted  by  the  Church, 
Thus  deprived  of  its  two  indispensable  supporters,  the  Inquisition 
could  not  make  head  against  episcopal  jealousy.  In  1381  there 
could  have  been  no  inquisitors  in  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Katia- 
bon,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  for  we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
as  papal  legate  ordering  the  bishops  to  appoint  them,  and  threat- 
ening to  do  so  himself  in  case  of  disobedience.  Still  the  Inquisi- 
tion did  not  entirely  pretermit  its  labors.  In  1392  we  hear  of  a 
papa!  imjuisitor  named  Martin  who  travelled  through  Suabia  to 
Wiirzburg,  finding  in  the  latter  j)lace  a  mimlx?r  of  peasants  and 
simple  folk  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Flagellants  and  Beghards. 
They  had  not  in  them  the  stuff  of  martyrs,  and  accepted  the  pen- 
ance imi>osed  upon  them  of  joining  in  a  crusade  then  preaching 
against  the  Turks — the  first  time  for  nearly  a  century  that  we 
meet  with  this  penalty.  Then  Martin  went  to  Erfurt — always  a 
heretical  centre — where  he  came  up<^n  numerous  heretics  of  the 
same  kind.  Some  of  these  were  obstinate  and  were  duly  burned, 
others  accepted  penance,  and  the  rest  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
following  year  there  was  burned  at  Cologne,  by  the  papal  inquisi- 
tor, Albert,  a  leading  Bcghard  known  as  Martin  of  Main^  a  for- 
mer Benedictine  monk  antl  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas  of 
Basle;  and  in  bis  trial  there  are  allusions  to  others  of  the  sect  ex- 
ecuted not  long  before  at  Heidellx'rg.t 

About  this  period,  after  a  long  interval,  we  ag*ain  become  cog- 

■  Mosheim  d«  Begbanlia  pp.  304-S.— Hatipt,  ZeiUchrift  ftlr  K.  G.  1885,  pp. 
585-6,  S.'38-4,  508-4. — Hfcimnerlin  Glosa  qtiarumd.  Bullar.  per  Bc^bardos  icnpo- 
tratAF.  (Bttsil.  14II7,  c.  4  sqq.). 

t  H6flt;r,  PmgRr  Concilien,  pp.  86-7. — Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1898. — 
Jundt,  Lcs  Amis  de  Dieu,  p.  3.— Haupt^  ubi  Mip.  p.  510, 
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ni7-ant  of  the  existence  of  Waldenses.  The  Beghards  had  suo 
ceedeii  in  concentrating  upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the 
papal  and  ei)iscopal  inquisitions,  and  tlie  followers  of  Peter  Waldo 
had  remained  unnoticed,  doubtless  owing  their  safety  to  outward 
conformity,  though  by  absenting  themselves  from  their  parishes 
about  the  Easter  tide  they  sometimes  managed  to  escape  taking 
communion  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession.  Thus  laboring 
quietly  and  iHjacefuU}',  preaching  by  night  in  cellars,  mills,  stables, 
and  other  retired  places,  they  gained  numeiTtus  converts  among 
the  peasants  and  artisans,  who  saw  in  the  sanctity  of  their  hves, 
as  sadly  admitted  by  the  so-called  Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  the  strong- 
est contrast  with  the  scandalous  hcense  of  the  clergy.*  Thus  they 
multiplieil  in  secret  until  all  Germany  was  full  of  them,  including 
the  closely-related  sect  of  Winkelers.  About  1390  they  were  dis- 
covered in  Mainz,  where  for  a  hundred  years  they  had  lurked  un- 
disturbed.   The  Archbishop,  Conrad  IL,  kept  the  matter  in  bis 


•  There  has  recently  beea  discovered  at  St.  Florian,  in  Auatria,  an  epistle 
written  in  1368  by  the  Waldenses  of  Lombardy  to  some  of  their  German  breth- 
ren OD  the  occasion  of  the  wichdruwal  of  ccrtuin  members  of  the  sect^  who  al- 
leged iu  juatiBcation  that  the  Waldenses  were  ignorant,  that  they  had  no  di- 
vine authority,  and  that  they  were  mercenary.  Evidently  the  local  church  had 
appealed  to  the  Lombards  as  to  a  central  head,  for  an  answer  to  these  accusa- 
tions, and  the  rcpIVf  together  witli  a  rejoinder  by  one  of  the  apostates,  throws 
vnhiable  light  upon  the  current  beliefs  of  the  sectaries.  It  appears  that  they 
carried  their  origin  back  to  the  primitive  Church,  clniming  that  their  predeces- 
sors had  opposed  the  reception  of  the  Donation  of  Coustantine,  and  that  when 
Silvester  refused  to  reject  the  perilous  gift  a  voice  sounded  from  heaven,  "This 
day  hath  poison  been  spread  in  the  Church  of  God."  As  they  were  unyielding, 
they  were  driven  out  and  persecuted,  since  when  they  had  preserved  the  genuine 
tradition  of  the  Church  in  obscurity  and  affliction.  They  asserted  that  Peter 
Waldo  had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  that  they  possessed  full  author- 
ity, transmitted  from  God,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  apostolical  succession, 
and  the  apostate,  Sigfried,  reproaches  them  with  ouly  hearing  confessions  and 
sending  their  disciples  to  the  Catholic  churches  for  the  other  sacraments.  There 
is  no  word  as  to  tran^ubsuntiiition,  which  must  therefore  have  been  an  ncceptcd 
doctrine  among  thum,  and  their  frequent  quotations  from  Augustine  and  Ber- 
nard show  that  they  admitted  the  authority  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  They 
allude  to  two  Franciscans  who  had  recently  joinefl  the  sect,  to  a  priest  who  had 
done  so  and  had  been  burned,  nnd  to  a  Bishop  Hestardi.  who,  for  the  same  of- 
fence, had  been  summoned  to  Rome,  whence  he  had  never  returned.-— Com ba, 
Uistoire  des  Vaudois  d'ltaUe,  I.  248-5S. 
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own  hands.  In  1392  he  issued  a  commission,  as  episcopal  inquisi- 
tors, to  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Toiil,  XichoUis  of  Saulheim,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  John  Wasmod,  of  Ilomburg,  a  priest  of  the 
cathe<lral,  to  whom  the  papal  inquisitor  could  adjoin  himself  if  he 
so  chose.  These  inquisitors  were  armed  with  full  authority  to 
arrest,  try,  torture,  sentence,  and  alwindon  to  tlie  secular  arm  all 
heretics,  and  woro  instructed  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Inquisition.  They  zealously  discharged  their  duty. 
A  number  of  Waldenses  were  alreatly  in  the  ej>iscopal  prison,  and 
they  made  diligent  perquisition  after  the  rest.  By  free  use  of  tort- 
ure they  obtained  the  necessary  avowals  and  evidence.  Those 
who  were  obstinate  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm^  and 
an  auto  de  ft  celebrated  at  Bingen  in  1392,  where  six-and-thirty 
WT^etches  were  burned,  proved  that  the  papal  Inquisition  itself 
could  not  liave  been  more  efTective.  A  httle  tract  on  the  exam- 
ination of  Waldenses,  evidently  written  on  this  occasion,  shows 
that  the  inquisitorial  proc^ess  was  fairly  well  understood,  and  that 
the  episcopal  otficials  had  not  much  to  learn  from  their  rivals  * 

lIMien  attention  was  once  attnicte<l  to  this  secret  heresy,  it  was 
not  long  before  Waldenses  were  discovered  everywhere.  In  a 
short  list  of  them,  dated  1391,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 

•  In  Jex  Krror.  Waltlena.  (Mag.  Bib,  Pat.  XITT.  340).— Petri  Herp  Annal.  Fran- 
cofiirt.  aoD.  1389  (Stuckeuberg  Select.  Juris  II.  19).— Gudeni  Cod.  Diplom.  III. 
698-600.— Serrarii  Hist.  Mogunt.  LiU  v,  p.  707.— Hist.  Ordia.  Cartbus.  (Martene 
Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  214).— Modus  exarainandi  H«relico»(Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  S41-2). 

John  Wasmod  subsequently  wrote  a  tract  ngain^^t  the  Bcgbarcls  wbicb  baa 
been  printed  by  Huupt  (Zuitschrift  fur  KirchengoacUichte,  1885,  pp.  567-76). 
Its  cbic^f  interest  lies  in  its  attributing  to  the  Boghards  the  tenets  of  the  Wal- 
deuBcs.  There  is  no  allusion  to  pantbfjism,  to  union  with  Go<l,  to  refuaal  of  the 
aacratnents,  to  the  denial  of  bell  and  purgatory.  Either  he  confounds  the  sect*, 
or  else  the  Waldenses  concealed  themselves  under  the  guise  of  Bcghards,  orelse 
there  were  among  the  Begliards  a  certain  number  who  constituted  a  church 
separate  from  that  of  Rome  without  adopting  the  distinctive  principles  of  Amau- 
rianism.  Wasmod  tells  us  that  they  do  not  easily  receive  applicants,  whose 
obedience  they  test  by  making  them  eat  putrid  flesh,  drink  water  foul  with 
maggots,  etc.,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvea.  One  of  their  strongest  arguments  is 
found  in  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  which  is  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of 
the  keys.  Distinctively  referable  to  Beghardism  is  the  assertion  that  these 
heretics  are  greatly  favored  and  defended  by  the  magistrates  of  the  cities;  and 
not  very  flattering  to  Rome  is  the  explanation  that  the  bulls  in  favor  of  the  B<h 
guinea  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  money. 
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and  Saxony  are  represented.  The  author  of  the  tract  which  passes 
tinder  the  name  of  Peter  of  Pilicbdorf,  wlio  took  an  energetic  part 
both  with  the  pen  and  in  action  in  suppressing  this  suddenly  dis- 
covered heresy,  informs  us,  in  1395,  that  the  Netherlands,  West- 
phalia, Prussia,  and  Poland  were  not  infected  with  it,  while  Thu- 
ringia,  Misnia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Hungary  numbered 
their  heretics  by  thousands.  Ciirionsly  enough,  in  this  list  he 
omits  Pomerania,  where,  along  the  Baltic  regions,  the  Waldcnses 
were  thickly  scattered  from  Stettin  to  Kouig8l>erg.  The  heresy 
had  been  deeply  rooted  there  for  at  least  a  century,  and  the  local 
priesthood  seem  to  have  borne  no  ill-will  to  the  harmless  sectaries, 
who  conformed  outwardly  to  the  orthodox  observances.  Even 
when  in  confession  intimations  of  the  heresy  escaped,  as  sometimes 
happened,  they  were  wisely  and  mercifully  overlooked.  Yet  there 
is  evidence  of  previous  i>ersecution  in  the  confession  of  Sophia 
Myndekin,  of  Fleit,  who  said  that  she  bad  been  fifty  years  in  the 
iect,  that  her  husband  had  been  burned  at  Angermiinde,  and  that 
she  had  only  escaped  on  account  of  pregnancy,  while  all  their  little 
property  was  confiscated.  They  were  poor  folk,,  mostly  peasants 
and  laborers,  and  though  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  the  trials 
to  men  of  gentle  blood,  the  tenets  of  the  sect  excluded  all  who 
owed  feudal  military  service,  war  and  bloodshed  being  stnctly  for- 
bidden. They  were  >isited  yearly  by  their  ministers,  some  of 
whom  were  mechanics,  and  others  learned  men  skilled  in  Holy 
Writ,  probably  from  Bohemia,  who  preached,  heard  confessions, 
and  granted  absolution,  the  utmost  secrecy  being  observed  in  these 
ministrations.  Moreover,  collections  were  made  and  remitted  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  sect,  showing  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
great  Woldensian  organization.* 

They  had  long  been  unmolested  when  one  of  their  ministers, 
known  as  Brother  Klaus,  who  had  visited  them  in  1391  and  bod 
heard  many  confessions,  apparently  became  frightened  at  the 
movement  against  them.  He  apostatized,  and  seems  to  have  be- 
trayed the  names  of  his  penitents.  The  Church  made  haste  to 
eecure  the  fruits  of  his  repentance.     Brother  Peter,  Provincial  of 


•  OretBcri  Prolegom.  c.  6  (Mug.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  292).— R^futat  Waldens.  (lb. 
p.  888).— P.  do  PiUchdorf.  c.  15  (lb.  p.  815).— WBttenbacb,  SiUungBberichle  dec 
Preuas.  Aknd.  1880,  pp.  IS-O,  51. 
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the  CeloBtiaian  Orders  was  B]>pi>intod  papal  inquisitor,  and  early 
in  1393  be  came  to  Stettin  armed  with  full  pott-el's  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  and  the  Bishops  of  Lcbus  and  Camin  to  represent 
them.  lie  issued  citations,  both  general  ones  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  infected  region,  and  special  summonses  to  individuals.  This 
naturally  caused  great  excitement,  and  some  of  the  suspects  fled  ; 
in  Rlein-Wurbiser,  indeed,  there  was  a  faint  demonstration  made 
against  the  inquisitorial  apparitors,  but  there  was  no  resistance,  and 
the  great  majority  submitt^  to  the  inevitaV>le.  Friar  Peter,  as 
customary,  was  lenient  with  those  who  spontaneously  cx)nfcii$ed 
and  abjured ;  all  took  the  oaths,  including  tliat  of  persecuting  her- 
esy and  heretics, with  only  an  occasional  manifestation  of  hesitancy. 
Torture  seems  to  have  been  unneoeasary  ;  there  was  no  exhibition 
of  obstinacy,  and  no  burnings.  They  were  condemned  to  wear 
crosses  and  perform  other  })enanoe,  and  when,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  their  parents  had  died  in  the  sect,  they  were  ret^uired  to  in- 
dicate the  place  of  burial,  presumably  for  exhmiiatiou.  From 
January*  1393,  until  February,  1394,  Friar  Peter  was  engaged  in 
this  work.  One  of  his  registers,  comprising  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  cases,  was  in  the  hands  of  Flacius  lUyricus,  fragments 
of  which  have  recently  been  discovered  and  described  by  Uerr 
Wattonbach.* 

From  Pomerania,  Friar  Peter  hastened  to  the  south,  where  he 
found  Waldenses  as  numerous,  and  less  inclined  to  submission. 
He  has  left  a  brief  memorial  of  his  lal>ors,  written  in  1395,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  fears  that  the  heresy  would  become  dominant,  as 
the  Waldensee  were  reaorting  to  force,  and  were  employing  arson 
and  homicide  to  intimidate  the  orthodox.  His  only  evidence  of 
this,  however,  is  that  on  September  8,  those  of  Steyer,  to  punish 
the  parish  priest  for  receiving  the  inquisitors  in  his  house,  burned 
his  bam,  and  affixed  to  the  town  gates,  by  night,  u  warning  in 
the  shape  of  a  half -burned  brand  and  a  blood}"-  knife.  This  offence 
was  cruelly  avenged,  for  in  1397,  at  Steyer,  more  than  a  hundred 
Waldenaes  of  either  sex  were  burned.  In  this  relentless  persecu- 
tion the  case  of  a  child  of  ten  condemned  to  wear  crosses  shows 
how  unsparing  were  the  tribunals,  while  others  in  which  the  cul- 


•  Wattenbach,  op.  cit  pp.  4»-50,  54-55.— Flac.  Illjrr.  Cat  Test.  Veritatia  Lib. 
XT.  pp.  1506,  1524;  Lib.  XYUL  p.  1803  (Ed.  1608). 
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prits  were  burned  for  relapse,  having  already  abjured  before  the 
inquisitor,  Henry  of  Olraiitz,  indicate  that  this  was  not  the  first 
effort  made  to  exterminate  the  heresy.  How  extended  it  was,  and 
how  vigorous  its  repression,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pseudo 
Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  who  tells  us  that  from  Thuringia  to  Moravia 
a  thousand  converts  were  made  in  two  years,  and  that  the  inquisi- 
tors who  were  busy  in  Austria  and  Hungary  expected  soon  to  have 
a  thousand  more.* 

About  the  year  1400,  in  Strassburg,  there  was  active  persecu- 
tion against  a  sect  known  as  Winkelers,  who  were  discovered  to 
have  four  assemblies  in  the  city,  and  others  in  Mainz  and  Uagcnau, 
In  their  confessions  the}'  alludetl  to  their  comrades  in  many  other 
places,  such  as  Nordlingen,  Ratisbou,  Augsburg,  Tischengen,  So- 
leure,  Berne,  Weissenberg,  S]>eier,  Uolzhausen,  Schwabisch- Worth, 
Friedberg,  and  Vienna.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  Walden- 
ses,  they  had  so  many  traits  in  common  that  the  distinction  is 
rather  one  of  organization  than  of  faith.  In  1374  one  of  their 
number  returned  to  the  Churcli,  and  the  fear  of  his  betraying  the 
little  communit}'"  led  to  Ids  deliberate  murder,  the  assassins  being 
paid,  and  undergoing  penance  to  obtain  absolution.  Some  years 
later  the  inquisitor,  John  Amoldi,  wiis  threatened  with  similar 
vengeance  and  left  the  city.  In  tlie  final  |)ersecution  some  thirty 
famiUea  were  put  on  trial,  while  many  succeeded  in  remaining  con- 
cealed. There  was  but  one  noble  among  them,  Blumst^in,  who 
abjured,  and  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  is  found  filling  impor- 
tant civic  posts.  Though  reference  is  made  in  one  of  the  trials  to 
members  of  the  sect  who  hatl  been  burned  at  Katisbon,  those  of 
Strassburg  were  more  fortunate.  The  inquisitor,  Buckeln,  is  said 
to  have  received  bribes  for  assigning  private  penance  to  some  of 
the  guilty ;  and  though  the  Dominicans  demanded  the  burning  of 
the  heretics,  the  magistrates  interceded  with  the  episcopal  oificial, 
and  banishment  was  the  severest  penalty  inflicted.  Torture,  how- 
ever, had  been  freely  used  in  obtaining  confessions.  After  this, 
nothing  more  is  heard  in  Strassburg  of  either  Winkelers  or  Wal- 
denses  until  the  burning  of  Frederic  Reiser  in  1458.f 

•  W.  Preger,  Beitrfige,  pp.  51, 53-4,  68, 72.— P.  de  PiJichdorf  c.  15  (Mag.  Bib. 
Pat.  XUI.  315). 

t  Hoffmann,  Geschichtc  dcr  Inquisition,  IL  384-90. — C.  Schmidt,  Rcal-Kncj- 
klop.  8.  T.  Winkclcr. 
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THE  BKQHARD8.  — CHANGES   OP    POLICY. 


There  evidently  was  ample  work  for  the  Inquisition  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  repair  its  defeat 
in  the  contest  with  the  Beghards  than  to  operate  against  the 
Waldenses.  In  the  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  heresy  it 
was  not  difficult  to  render  the  Beghards  objects  of  renewed  suspi- 
cion and  persecution.  To  some  extent  the  bishoj^s  and  most  of  the 
inquisitors  joined  in  this,  but  the  saspects  had  friends  among  the 
prelates,  who  wrote,  towards  the  close  of  1393,  to  Boniface  IX., eulo- 
gizing their  piety,  obedience,  and  good  works,  and  asking  protec- 
tion for  them.  To  this  Boniface  responded,  January  7,  1394,  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  ordering  them  to  investi- 
gate whether  these  persons  are  contaminated  n-ith  the  errors  con- 
demned by  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  and  whether  they  follow 
any  reproved  religious  Order ;  if  not,  they  are  to  be  efficiently 
protected.  An  exemplified  copy  of  this  brief,  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  October  20,  1390,  shows  that  it  continued 
to  be  used  and  was  rehe<l  upon  in  the  troubles  which  foUowecl, 
soon  after,  through  a  sudden  change  of  policy  by  Boniface.  The 
Inquisition  did  not  remain  passive  under  this  interference  with  its 
operations.  It  represented  to  Boniface  that  for  a  hundred  years 
heresies  had  lurked  under  the  outward  fair-seeming  of  the  Beg- 
hards and  Beguines,  in  consequence  of  which,  abnost  every  year, 
obstinate  heretics  had  been  burned  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  that  their  suppression  was  impeded  by  certain  papal 
constitutions  which  wore  urged  in  their  protection.  Boniface  was 
easily  moved  to  reversing  his  recent  action,  and  by  a  bull  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1395,  he  restored  to  vigor  the  decrees  of  Urban  V.,  Greg- 
ory XL,  and  Charles  IV.,  under  which  he  ordere<l  the  Inquisition 
to  prosecute  earnestly  the  Beghards,  Lollards,  and  Zwe^triane^. 
This  gave  full  power  to  molest  the  orthodox  associations  as  well 
as  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  a  severe  storm  of 
persecution  burst  over  them.  Even  some  of  the  bishops  joined  in 
this,  as  appears  from  a  synod  lield  in  Magdeburg  about  this  time, 
which  ordered  the  priests  to  excommunicate  and  expel  them.  Yet 
this  again  aroused  their  friends,  and  Boniface  was  induced  to  re- 
issue his  bull  with  an  addition  which,  like  the  contradictory  pro- 
ylsions  of  the  Clementines,  shows  the  |>erplexity  caused  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  among  the  Beguines.  After 
repeating  his  commands  for  their  suppression,  he  adds  that  there 
IL— 26 
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some  the  latter,  ^fany  of  these  took  refuge  secretly  at  ifsxnz 
They  were  discovered,  and  the  archbishop,  John  II.,  holding  them 
to  be  heretics,  ordered  them  to  be  prosecuted.  The  matter  waa 
intnisted  to  Master  Uenry  von  Stein,  who  set  vigorously  about 
it.  The  refugees  from  Strassbur^,  mostly  women,  were  thrown 
into  prison  ;  we  iilso  liear  of  a  nun  who  was  likewise  incarcerated, 
and  of  a  youth  from  Rotenburg,  who  was  mounted  on  a  hogBbead 
in  the  public  s<]iiare,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  penance  of  crosses,  in  an  auto  de  fe  moob 
less  impressive  than  those  which  Bernard  Gui  was  wont  to  cele- 
brate.* 

It  was  not  long  before  this  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spii 
were  deprived  of  their  greatest  leader,  Nicholas  of  Basle.  As 
a  wandering  missionary  he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  had  gained  many  pros- 


*  Chron.  Gomel.  Zantfliet  mnn.  1400  (Mortcne  AmplU.  CoU.  Y.  358). — Haapt, 
Zeitscbrift  filr  K.  G.  1885,  pp.  518-15.— Cliron.  Glaasberger  ann.  1410  (AimlTCto 
Frftncisc&Da  TI.  233-5).— 3Iartiui  Appeud.  ail  Mosheim  p.  559. — Mosbeim  p.  455. 
— Serrarii  Lib.  v.  (Scriptt  Rer.  Mogunt.  1. 724). 

In  13d9  an  outbreak  very  aimilar  to  that  of  the  Flagellants  took  place  in  Italy, 
atimulated  by  a  pestilence  which  was  ravaging  the  Innd.  The  pilgrims  were 
known  as  Bianehif  from  the  white  linen  Testmeats  which  they  wore,  and  they 
first  brought  to  popular  notice  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  which  was  their  farorite 
hymn.  The  only  reference  to  flagellntion,  however,  is  that  in  Genoa  they  wore 
joined  by  the  old  fratemtlics  of  the  Verberati  or  guilds,  founded  in  1306.  which 
publicly  used  the  scourge.  The  Archbishop  of  Genoa  and  many  of  the  Lombard 
bishops  lent  the  movement  their  countenance;  universal  peace  was  proclaimed, 
enemies  forgave  each  other,  and  even  the  strife  of  Quelf  and  Ghibelline  for  a 
moment  wa»  forgotten.  When  we  are  told  that  twenty-Qve  thousand  Modenese 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Bologna,  we  can  rendily  understand  why  suspicinus  mlcrs, 
snch  aa  Galcazzo  Visconti  and  the  Signory  of  Venice,  forbade  the  entry  of  the^^ 
Btatca  to  such  armiea.  Boniface  IX.  probably  felt  the  same  alarm  when  the  moT^H 
ment  reached  Home,  and  the  whole  population,  including  some  of  the  cardinals, 
put  on  white  garments  and  marched  in  procession  through  the  neighboring  towns. 
He  caused  one  of  llie  leaders  to  bo  seized  at  Aquapendente;  the  free  use  of  tort- 
ure brought  a  confession  that  the  whole  aflUir  was  a  fniud,  and  the  pour  wretch 
was  burned,  when  the  movement  collapsed. — Gcorgii  Stella  Annal.  Genuens.  ann. 
13W  (Mumtori.  S.  R,  1.  X^^L  1170).-3Irttthtei  dc  Griffonibus  Memor.  Historial. 
ann.  18M  (lb.  XVIIL  207).— Cronica  di  Bologna  ann.  1399  (lb.  XVIII.  6C5).— 
Annal.  Estens.  ann.  1398  (lb.  XVIII.  95&-8).— Conrad  Unpurgeus.  Chron.  Contin. 
ann.  1309.— Theod.  a  Niem  de  Schismate,  Lib.  u.  c  26. 
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elytes.  The  Inquisition  had  been  eagerly  on  his  track,  but  he  was 
shrewd  and  craJty,  and  had  eluded  its  pursuit.  Forced,  probably 
about  1397,  to  fly  to  Vienna  with  two  of  his  disciples,  John  and 
James,  they  were  discovered  and  seized.  The  celebrated  Henry 
of  Hesse  (Langenstein)  undertook  their  conversion,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  they  all  relapsed  and  were 
buraeil.  As  Peter,  tlie  Celtstinian  abbot,  was  at  this  time  Inquis- 
itor of  Passau,  he  probaljly  had  the  satisfaction  of  ridding  the 
Church  of  this  dangerous  heresiarch,  whose  belief  in  his  own  di- 
vine inspiration  was  such  that  he  considered  his  will  to  bo  e(]ual 
to  that  of  God. 

Not  long  after  a  similar  martyrtlom  occurred  at  Constance, 
where  a  Beghard,  named  Biirgin,  had  founded  a  sect  of  extreme 
austerity.  Captured  with  his  disciples  by  the  bishop,  he  would 
not  abandon  his  doctrines,  and  was  duly  relaxed.  Gerson's  nu- 
merous allusions  to  the  Turelupins  and  Beghards  show  that  at  this 
period  the  sect  was  attracting  much  attention  and  was  regarded 
aa  seductively  dangerous.  With  all  his  tendency  to  mysticism, 
Gerson  could  recognize  the  peril  incurred  by  those  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  deceived  through  too  great  a  desire  to  reach  the  sweet- 
ness of  God,  and  who  mistake  the  delirium  of  their  own  hearts 
for  divine  promptings:  thus  disregarding  the  law  of  Christ, they 
follow  their  own  inclinations  without  submitting  to  rule,  and  are 
precipitated  iuto  guilt  by  their  o^vn  presumption.  He  was  espe- 
cially averse  to  the  spiritual  intimacy  between  the  sexes,  where 
devotion  screened  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the}'  stood. 
Mary  of  Valenciennes,  he  says,  was  especially  to  be  avoided  on 
this  account,  for  she  applied  what  is  set  forth  about  the  divine 
fruition  to  the  passions  seething  in  her  own  soul,  and  she  argues 
that  he  who  reaches  the  perfection  of  divine  love  is  released  fi*om 
the  observance  of  all  precepts.  Thus  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  were  practically  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  in  the 
times  of  Ortlieb  and  Amauri.* 

Giles  Cantor,  who  founded  in  Brussels  the  sect  which  styled 
itself  Men  of  Intelligence,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Mary  of  Var 


•  Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  m.  c.  8.— Haupt,  Zcitsdirift  Rlr  K.  G.  1885,  pp.  510- 
11, — Gersooi  de  Consolal.  Theolog.  Lib.  rv.  Frosa  iii. ;  Ejusd.  de  Hystica  Theol, 
speculat.  P.  L  coond.  viii. ;  Ejusd.  de  DietiDCt  reror.  Vision,  a  falais,  Signum  ▼.. 
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lenciennes,  and  tho  namo  was  adopted  merely  to  cover  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  pros(Tibe<l  Brothi'en  of  the  Free  Spirit.     Its  doc- 
trines were  substantially  the  same  in  their  mystic  pantheism  and 
illuminism ;  and  their  practical  application  is  seen  in  the  story 
that  on  one  occasion  Giles  was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  go  naked 
for  some  miles  when  carrying  pro\ision  to  a  ]X)ot  [wrson.    So  open 
a  manifestation  would  have  insured  his  pix>secution  had  there 
been  any  miu^hinery  for  persecution  in  efficient  condition  in  Bra- 
bant ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  propagiite  his  doctrines  in  peace  until      j 
he  died.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  sect  by  a  Car»-^| 
meUte  known  as  William  of  llildorniss.  and  at  length  it  attracted,  " 
in  1411,  tho  attention  of  Canlinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai.     P\)rtunately  for  William,  the  bishop  cliose  to   direct  the 
proceeding  himself,  and  they  show  complete  disregard  of  inquisi- 
torial methods.     lie  appointed  8j)ecial  commissioners,  who  made 
an  inquisition ;  both  the  names  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  ^ 
wore  submitted  Uj  William,  who  imule  what  defence  he  could.    In^l 
rendering  judgment  d'Ailly  called  in  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St.^^ 
Quentiu,  who  was  inquisitor  of  the  district  of  Cambrai,  and  the  j 
sentence  was  as  irregular  as  the  proceedings.    William  had  no  de-^| 
sire  for  martyrdom,  and  abjured  tho  heresy ;  he  was  required  to  ^^ 
purge  himself  with  six  compurgators,  after  which  ho  wtis  to  un- 
dergo the  t>e nance  of  three  yeare'  confinement  in  a  castle  of  the 
bishop's,  while  if  ho  failed  in  his  purgation  he  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  convent  of  his  order  during  the  archbishop's  pleas- 
ure— a  most  curious  and  illogical  medley,    lie  succcotlcd  in  iind-  ^ 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  coinpurgiitors,  but  though  he  disap^^f 
jjeared  from  the  scene  his  sect  was  by  no  means  oxtinguishecl,  and  " 
>vo  hear  of  tho  j^rsecution  of  a  heresiarch  as  late  as  142S.* 

That  Clement  VI.  did  not  err  when  ho  foresaw  the  dangerous 
errors  lurking  under  the  devotion  of  the  Flagellants  was  demon- 
strated in  1414:.  The  sect  still  existed,  and  its  crude  theories  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  flagellation  had  gradually  Wen  developed  into 
an  antiaacerdotal  heresy  of  the  most  uncompromising  character. 
A  certain  Conrad  Sclmiidt  was  the  constructive  heresiarch  who 
gave  to  its  belief  an  organized  completeness,  and  his  death  made 


*  Baluz.  ct  Mansi  I.  288-93.— AHiueyer,  Les  Pr^curseurs  de  la  lUforme  aoz 
Paye-Bas,  I.  84. 


no  diminution  of  the  zesd  of  his  disciples,  nor  did  the  fiiiUire  of  hia 
proi)becy  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  1309.  The  curious  connec- 
tion between  the  Flut^elhmts  and  the  Beghards  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  tljut  these  FlagelLint  Brethren,  or  Brethren  of  the  Gross,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  regarded  Conrad  as  the  incarnation  of 
Enoch,  and  a  certain  Beglianl,  who  had  boon  burned  at  Erfurt 
about  1304,  as  Elias — an  angel  having  brought  their  souls  from 
heaven  and  infused  them  into  Schmidt  and  this  Beghard  while  yet 
in  the  womb.  Schmidt  was  to  preside  at  the  approaching  Da}'  of 
Judgment,  which  was  constantly  believed  to  be  at  hand,  Anti- 
christ being  the  poi>e  and  the  priests,  whose  reign  was  drawing  to 
an  end. 

When,  in  1343,  the  letter  commanding  flagellation,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  was  brought  by  an  angel  and  laid  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  God  withdrew  all  spiritual  power  from  the 
Church  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Kretliren  of  the  Cross.  Since  then 
all  sacraments  had  lost  their  virtue,  and  to  partake  of  them  was 
mortal  sin.  Baptism  ha<l  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  blood 
drawn  by  the  scourge ;  the  siicraraent  of  matrimony  only  defiled 
marriage ;  the  Eucliarist  was  but  a  device  by  which  the  priests 
sold  a  morsel  of  bread  for  a  penny — if  they  believed  it  to  bo  the 
body  of  Christ  they  were  woi-se  than  Judas,  who  got  thirty  i)ieces 
of  silver  for  it;  flagellation  replaced  them  all.  Oaths  were  a 
mortal  sin,  but  to  avoid  betraying  the  sect  the  faithful  could  take 
them  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  then  expiate  it  by  flagella- 
tion. The  growth  of  such  a  bcUef  ami  the  mingled  contempt  and 
hatred  manifested  for  the  clergy  prove  that  to  the  people  t!io 
Church  was  as  much  a  stranger  and  an  oppressor  as  it  hod  been 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  had  learned  nothing,  and  was  as  far 
from  Christ  as  ever. 

Conrad  Schmidt  had  promulgated  his  errors  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  sectaries  were  discovered,  in  1414,  at  Sangerhuusen. 
Thither  sped  the  inquisitor  Schoneveld  —  called  Heui'y  by  the 
chroniclers,  but  probably  the  same  aa  the  Eylard,  whom  we  have 
seen  at  work  some  years  before  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
princes  of  Thuringia  and  Misnia  were  ordered  to  assist  him,  and 
they  were  eager  to  share  in  the  suppression  of  a  heresy  which 
threatened  to  revolutionize  the  social  order.  The  proceedings 
must  have  been  more  energetic  than  regular.     Torture  must  have 
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been  freely  used  to  gather  into  the  net  so  many  victims ;  no: 
a  patient  hcjiring  have  been  given  to  the  accuse<i.  Tlieir  shrift 
was  short,  and  before  Schiineveld  had  left  the  scene  of  action  he 
had  caused  the  burning  of  ninety-one  at  Sangerhausen,  forty-four 
in  the  neighboring  to^^Tl  of  Winkel,  and  many  more  in  other  vil- 
lages. Yet  such  was  the  pereistence  of  the  heresy  that  even  this 
wholesale  slaughter  did  not  suffice  for  its  sup]>res8ion.  Two  years 
later,  in  141C,  its  remains  were  discovered,  and  again  Schoneveld 
was  sent  for.  lie  examined  the  accused.  To  those  who  abjured 
he  assigned  penances,  and  handed  over  the  obstinate  to  the  secu- 
lar arm.  His  assizes  must  have  been  hurried,  for  he  did  not  stay 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whom  ho  had  condemned,  and 
after  his  departure  the  princes  gatheretl  all  together,  both  peni- 
tents and  impenitents,  some  three  hundre<l  in  number,  and  burned 
the  whole  of  them  in  one  da\'.  This  terrible  example  produced 
the  profound  iinjtression  that  was  desired,  and  hereafter  the  sect 
of  Flagellants  may  be  regarded  as  unim]K)ilant.  Some  discussiony 
as  we  have  seen,  took  place  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, when  San  Vicente  Fen'er  expressed  his  approbation  of  this 
form  of  discipline,  and  Gerson  miUlI}^  urged  its  dangers ;  but  when, 
in  1434,  a  certain  Bisho])  Andreas  sj^ecified,  among  the  objects  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  the  suppression  of  the  heresies  of  the  Huss- 
ites, Waldenses,  Fraticelli,  Wickliffites,  the  Manicha'uns  of  Bosnia, 
the  Beghards,  and  the  schismatic  Greeks,  there  is  no  allusion  in 
the  enumeration  to  Flagellants.  Yet  the  causes  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  heresy  continued  in  full  force  and  it  was  still  cherished 
in  BBcret,  In  1453  and  1454  Brethren  of  the  Cross  were  again 
discovered  in  Thuringia,  and  the  Inquisition  was  speetiily  at  work 
to  reclaim  them.  Besides  the  errors  propagated  by  Conrad 
Schmidt,  it  was  not  difficult  to  extort  from  the  accused  the  cus- 
tomary confessions  of  foul  sexual  excesses  committed  in  dark  sub- 
terranean conventicles,  and  even  of  Luciferan  doctrines,  teaching 
that  in  time  Satan  would  regain  his  place  in  heaven  and  ex])el 
Christ ;  though  when  we  hear  that  they  alleged  the  evil  lives  of 
the  clergy  as  the  cause  of  their  misbelief  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  Ascherslel:)on,  Sondershausen,  and 
Sangerhausen  were  the  centres  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  latter  place^ 
in  1454,  twenty-two  men  and  women  were  burned  as  obstinate 
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heretics.     In  1481  a  few  were  punished  in  Anhalt,  and  the  sect 
gradually  disappeared.* 

The  case  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  carae  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  in  several  shupos.  To  guanl  tlieniselves  from  the 
incessant  molestations  to  which  they  were  ex]>osed  they  liad,  to  a 
large  extent,  affiliated  themselves,  nominally  at  least,  as  Tertiaries, 
to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  chiefly  to  the  Franciscan,  whose  scapular 
they  adopted.  In  a  project  of  refonn,  carefully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion by  the  council,  this  is  strongly  denounced ;  tliey  are  said  to 
live  in  forests  and  in  cities,  free  fi-om  subjection,  indulging  in  inde- 
cent habits,  not  without  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  though  able  of 
body  and  fit  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor,  tliey  subsist  on 
alms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  and  miserable.  It  was  therefore 
proposetl  to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  by  all  who  wore 
not  bound  by  vows  to  the  Orders  and  subjected  to  the  Rules.  It 
was  also  pronounced  necessary  to  make  frequent  visitations  of 
their  communities  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  Ufe,  and 
magistrates  and  nobles  were  to  be  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  such 
wholesome  supervision  under  pain  of  interdict.  It  was  possibly 
to  meet  this  attack  that  numerous  testimonial  letters  from  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  of  Germany  certifying  to  the  orthodoxy, 
piety,  and  usefulness  of  the  associations  were  sent  to  Martin  V., 
who  submitted  them  to  Angelo,  Cardinal  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellus,  and  received  from  him  a  favorable  report.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  council,  in  1418,  a  more  formi^lable  assault  was  made 
upon  them  by  Matthew  G-rabon,  a  Dominican  of  Wismar,  who 


•  Theod.  Vrie,  Hint  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  iv.  Diat.  13. — Marlcta,  Loa  Santos 
de  Espafla,  Lib.  xi.  c.  xxviii. — Gobelini  Person,  (■oamodrora.  ^t.  vi.  c.  93. — 
Chron.  9.  Mg\d.  in  Brunswig  (Lcibnitii  S.  R  Bnioflv.  III.  595). — Oieselor,  Lchr- 
buch  der  Kirchcngeschichtc,  IL  ni.  317-18.— Ilerm.  Corneri  Chron.  ann.  1416 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  IL  1206).— Andrea  Qubcroac.  Concil.  P.  rv.  c.  11  (Von  der 
Hardt  VI.  194). — Chron.  Magdeburgena.  ann.  1454  (Mdbora.  Rer.  German.  II. 
302).— Haupt,  Zeitachrift  fUr  Kirchengeschichte,  1887,  114-18.— Herzog,  Abriw, 
n.  405. 

In  1448,  vhen  pestilence  and  famine  in  Italy  broiigbt  men  to  a  sense  of  their 
sins,  the  eloquence  of  Fri  Uoberto,  a  Franciscan,  excited  multitudes  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  streets  of  the  cities  were  again  filled  with  Flagellants,  didciplioing 
thomselves  and  weeping  (Illescas,  Historia  Pontifical,  IL  ISOX 
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laid  before  Martin  Y.  twenty-four  articles  to  prove  that  all  such 
associations  outside  of  the  appi-oved  I'ellgious  orders  ought  to  be 
abolished.  To  accomplisli  tills,  after  the  approve<l  style  of  scho- 
lastic logic,  he  was  obliged  to  assert  such  absurd  general  principles 
as  that  it  was  equivalent  to  suicide,  and  therefore  a  mortal  sin,  for 
any  secular  person  to  give  away  his  property  in  charity,  and  that 
the  pope  had  no  power  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  cases. 
Grabon's  pixipositious  and  conclusions  were  referred  to  Antonio, 
Cardinal  of  Verona,  who  submitted  them  to  Cardinal  Peter  d- Aillv 

V 

and  Chancellor  Gerson.  The  former  rei>orted  that  the  paper  was 
heretical  and  slioidd  be  burned,  while  the  jurists  should  be  called 
U])on  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  to  its  writer.  The  latter, 
that  the  doctrine  was  pestiferous  and  blasphemous,  and  that  its 
author,  if  obstinate,  should  be  arrested.  Grabon  waa  glad  to  es- 
cape by  pubUcly  abjuring  some  of  his  articles  as  heretical,  others 
as  erroneous,  and  others  as  scandalous  and  offensive  to  pious  ears. 
The  triumph  of  the  Beguines  was  decisive,  and  the}'  might  at  last 
hope  for  a  respite  from  persecution.  The  associations  increased 
and  floui*ished  accordingly,  and  under  their  shelter  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  continued  to  projmgate  their  heresy.* 

From  this  time  fonvanl  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  main- 
ly directed  to  Ilussitism,  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  had 
encountered  since  the  Cathariam  of  the  twelfth  century.  This 
will  l»e  considered  in  a  following  chapter,  and  meanwhile  I  need 
only  say  that  its  secret  but  threatening  progress  throughout  Ger- 
many called  for  active  means  of  repression  and  led  to  more  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  Inquisition.  The  bull  of  Martin  V., 
issueil  February  22,  1418,  against  Wickliffites  and  Hussites,  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  prelates  but  to  inquisitors  conuiiissionetl  in  tbe 
dioceses  and  cities  of  Salzburg,  Prague,  Gnesen,  Olmiitz,  IJtomysl, 
Bamberg,  Misnia,  Passau,  Breslau,  Ratisbon,  Cracow,  Posen,  and 
Neutra.  While  of  course  tliis  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as 
though  there  were  an  organizetl  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
each  of  these  places,  still  it  indicates  that  in  the  districts  infected 
or  exposed  to  infection  the  Church  was  arming  itself  with  its 


*  Coac.  Constant  Decret  Reform.  Lib.  m.  "Ht  x.  c.  13;  Tit  t.  o.  6  (You  der 
Hardt  I*  71^17). — Hemmerlin  Glosa  quaraod.  BuUar.  (0pp.  c.  d.). — De  Reboa 

Matthfiei  Qraljon  (Von  der  Hardt,  III.  107-30). 
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most  effective  weapons.  The  growing  danger,  moreover,  was  lead- 
ing the  bishops  to  abandon  somewhat  their  traditional  jealousy. 
Jn  this  same  year,  1418,  the  council  of  the  great  province  of  Salz- 
burg not  only  urged  the  bishops  to  extirpate  heresy  and  to  enforce 
the  canons  against  the  secular  iwwera  neglecting  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  but  commanded  all  princes  and  potentates  to  seize  and 
imprison  all  who  were  designated  as  suspect  of  heresy  by  the  prel- 
ates and  the  inquisitors.  Thus  at  last  the  episcopate  recognized 
the  Inquisition  and  came  to  its  support.* 

Yet  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  was  not  so  exclusively 
directed  to  the  Hussites  as  to  allow  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spint 
to  escape,  and  in  their  zeal  they  continued  to  molest  the  orthodox 
Beguines  in  spite  of  the  action  of  Martin  V.  at  Constance.  In 
1431  Eugeuius  IV.  found  himself  obliged  to  inten^ene  for  their 
protection.  In  a  bull,  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  he  recites 
the  favorable  action  of  his  predecessors  and  the  troubles  to  which, 
in  spite  of  this,  they  were  exposed  by  the  inquisitors.  Those  who 
wander  around  without  fixed  habitations  he  orders  to  be  compelled 
to  dwell  in  the  houses  of  the  confraternity,  and  those  who  reside 
quietly  and  piously  arc  to  be  efficiently  protected.  This  bull  af- 
fords perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  episcopal  power  is 
rendered  superior  to  the  Inquisition,  for  the  bishops  are  authorized 
to  enforce  its  provisions  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  without 
appeal,  even  if  those  who  interfere  with  the  Beguines  enjoy  special 
immunities,  thus  subjecting  the  inquisitors  to  excommunication  by 
the  prelates.  This  stretcli  of  papal  power  exasperated  Doctor 
Felix  Ilemmerlin,  Cantor  of  Zuj'ich,  who  detested  the  Beguines. 
He  wrote  several  bitter  tracts  against  them,  and  explained  the 
favor  shown  thorn  by  Eugenius  by  irreverently  stating  that  the 
pope  bad  himself  been  once  a  Boghard  at  Pa<lua.  In  one  of  his 
numerous  assaults  upon  them,  written  probably  about  1436,  he 
alludes  to  several  recent  cases  within  a  hmited  region,  which  would 
indicate  that  in  spite  of  the  papal  protection  of  the  Beguines,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  actively  persecuted,  and  that,  if 
the  statistic**  of  the  wliole  empire  could  be  procured,  the  number 
of  victims  would  bo  found  not  smalL    Thus  in  Zurich  a  certain 
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BuTchard  and  his  disciples  were  tried  and  penanced  with  crosses; 
but  they  were  subsequently  found  to  bo  relapsed  and  were  all 
burned.  At  Url,  Charles  and  his  followers  were  similarly  burned. 
At  Constance  Henry  do  Tierra  was  forced  to  abjure.  At  Ulm, 
John  and  a  numerous  company  were  subjected  to  public  ponanoa 
In  Wiirtemberg  there  was  a  great  heresiarch  punishe<l,  whose  con- 
viction was  only  secured  after  infinite  pains.  Then  from  Bohemia 
there  come  Beghards  every  year  who  seduce  a  countless  number 
to  heresy  in  Berne  and  Soleure.  This  leads  one  to  think  that 
Hemmerlin,  in  his  passion,  may  confound  Hussites  with  Beghards, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  his  assertion  that  there  is  in  Upper  Ger- 
many no  heresy  save  that  introduced  by  the  foxes  of  this  perni- 
cious sect.  Nider,  in  fact,  writing  immediately  after  the  Council  of 
Basle  had  effected  a  settlement  with  the  Hussites,  when,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  Germany  they  were  no  longer  considered  enemies  of 
the  Chmxjh,  declares  that  heretics  were  few  and  powerless,  skulk- 
ing in  concealment  and  not  to  be  dreaded,  although  he  had,  in 
describing  the  errors  of  the  Bi*ethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  stated 
that  they  were  still  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Suabia.  It  was 
evidently  a  member  of  this  sect  whom  he  describes  us  seeing  at 
Katisbon  when  proceeding  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Barcelona  on 
a  mission  from  the  Council  of  Brisle  to  the  Hussites.  She  was  a 
young  woman  of  spotless  character,  who  nia<ie  no  effort  to  propa- 
gate her  faith,  but  she  could  not  be  inducG<l  to  recant.  The  arch- 
deacon advise*!  tliat  she  bo  tortured  lo  hrcnk  }ier  spirit,  which  was 
done  without  success  and  without  forcing  her  to  name  her  con- 
federates ;  but  when  Nider  visited  her  in  her  cell  during  the  even- 
ing, he  found  her  exhausted  with  suffering,  and  he  readily  brought 
her  to  acknowledge  her  error,  after  which  she  made  a  public  re- 
cantation. This  shows  us  that  there  could  have  l>een  no  Inquisi- 
tion in  Katisbon,  and  that  the  local  authorities  had  even  lost  the 
memory  of  inquisitorial  proceedings.* 

In  1440  the  Council  of  Wun:burg  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  canon  of  that  of  Mainz  in  1310,  ordering  the  expulsion  of  all 
wandering  Beghurfls  using  the  okl  cry  of  ^'^ Brod  dnreh  Gott'^  and 
preaching  in  caverns  and  secret  places,  showing  the  maintenanoe 


*  Hemmerlin  Glosa  quaruod.  BuUar;  f^usd.  LoUardorum  Doacriptio. — Nider 
Fonnicar.  nx,  5,  7,  9. 
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of  the  traditional  customs  and  also  the  absence  of  more  active 
persecution.  In  1453  Nicliohis  V.  formally  adjoined  them  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders  as  Tertiaries.  Sf)me  of  them  olM'vt^d  and  funned 
a  distinct  class,  known  as  Zepperenses,  from  their  princii>al  house 
at  Zepper.  They  diminished  greatiy  iu  number,  Iiowever,  and  in 
1650  Innocent  X.  united  them  with  the  Tertiaries  of  Italy,  xmder 
the  General  Master  residing  in  Ixjiuljuitly.  The  female  j>ortion  of 
the  associations,  which  became  distinctively  known  as  Beguines, 
were  more  fortunate.  They  were  able  to  preserve  tlieir  identity 
and  their  communities,  which  remain  flourishing  to  the  present 
day,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in  1S57  the  great  Be- 
guinage  of  Ghent  contained  six  hundred  Beguines  and  two  hun- 
dred locaiuires  or  boarders.* 

Still  there  remained  a  considerable  number  both  of  heretic 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  and  of  orthodox  l^^ghards  of  both 
sexes  who  recalcitrated  of  being  thus  brought  under  rule  and  de- 
prived uf  their  accustomed  independence.  Thus  it  is  related  of 
Bemhard,  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  Iliraau  iu  14*)0,  that  among 
other  reforms  he  ejecteti  all  the  Do^^uines  from  their  house  at  Altr 
burg,  on  account  of  their  impurity  of  life,  and  re])laced  them  with 
Dominican  Tertiaries.  This  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Beghards 
who  dwelt  in  hennitages  in  the  forest  of  Ilirsaa,  and  they  con- 
spired against  the  abbot,  but  only  to  their  own  deLriment.  In  14()3 
the  Synod  of  Constance  complains  of  the  unlawful  wearing  of  the 
Franciscan  scapular  by  Lollards  and  Beguines ;  all  who  do  so  are 
required  to  prove  their  right  or  to  la}^  it  aside,  and  able-bodied 
Lollards  Eire  ordered  to  live  by  honest  lalwr  and  not  by  beggary. 
This  latter  practice  was  ineradicable,  however,  and  twenty  years 
later  another  synod  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  command.  In 
1491  a  synod  of  Bamberg  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clemen- 
tines against  the  Beguines  as  though  their  enforcement  was  still 
called  for;  and  Friar  John  of  Moravia,  who  died  at  Briinn  m  1492, 
is  warmly  jtmisc^d  as  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  persecutor  of  Hus- 
sites and  Beghards.  These  insubordinate  religionists  continued  to 
exist  under  almost  constant  persecution,  until  the  Eeformation, 
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*  Concil.  Herbipolena.  ann.  1446  (Hortzheiin  V.  8S6).  —  Mosbeim  de  Beg- 
hardifl  pp.  173-9,  190,  194-6.  — Addia  aod  Amold*f  Catholic  Dictionarj, 
p.  73. 
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when  they  served  as  one  of  the  elements  which  "ntnonl 
the  spread  of  Luthcranism.* 


It  was  impfjssible  that  Hnssitisra  should  triumph  in  Bohemia 
without  awakening  an  echo  throughout  Germany,  or  that  the 
Hussites  should  abstain  from  missionary  and  proselyting  effort*, 
but  the  spread  of  the  heresy  through  the  Teutonic  populations  waa 
Bternly  and  suocesafully  repressed.  In  1423  the  Council  of  Siena, 
under  the  presidency  of  papal  legates,  showed  itself  fully  alive  to 
the  danger.  It  sharply  reproved  both  inquisitors  and  episcopal 
ordinaries  for  the  supineness  which  alone  could  explain  tlie  threat- 
ening spread  of  heresy.  They  were  urgeti  to  constant  and  unspar- 
ing vigilance  undei*  j)ain  of  f<«ir  niontlis'  suspension  from  entering 
bB  church  and  such  other  punishment  a^  might  seem  opportune. 
.They  were  further  ordered  to  curse  the  heretics  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle  every  Sunday  in  all  the  principal  churches.  Iloly 
Land  indiUgenoes  were  offered  to  ail  who  would  assist  them  in 
capturing  heretics,  as  well  as  to  rulers  who,  unable  to  capture 
them,  should  at  least  expel  them  from  their  territories.  The 
earnest  tone  of  the  council  reflects  the  alarm  that  was  everywhere 
■felt,  and  it  unquestionably  Uni  to  renewed  exertions,  though  only 
a  few  instances  of  successful  activity  chance  to  be  recorded.  Thus, 
in  1430,  a  priest,  known  as  Henry  Griinfeld,  who  had  embraced 
Hussite  doctrines,  was  burned  at  Katisbon,  where  likewise,  in  1423, 
another  priest  named  Henry  Rathgeber  met  the  same  fate.  In 
1424  a  priest  named  John  Drandorf  suffered  at  Worms,  and  in 
1426  Peter  Turman  was  burned  at  Speier.  Even  after  the  Council 
of  Basle  had  recognize<^l  the  Hussites  as  orthodox,  and  under  Uie 
Corapactata  they  enjoyed  toleration  in  states  where  they  held 
temporal  authority,  they  were  still  persecuted  as  heretics  else- 
where. About  1450  John  Midler  ventured  to  preach  Hussite 
doctrines  throughout  Franconia,  where  he  met  with  much  accept- 
ance and  gained  a  numerous  following,  but  he  was  forced  to  fly, 
and  one  Jiundre<l  and  thirty  of  his  disciples  were  seized  and  carried 
to  Wiirzburg.  There  they  were  persuaded  to  recant  by  the  Abbot 
John  of  Grumbach  and  Master  Anthony,  a  preacher  of  the  cathe- 


•  Trithein.  Cliron.  Hireaug.  ann.  1460.— Hartzheim  V.  464,  607,  5«0,  678. 
Wadding,  aao.  1492,  No.  8. — Martiul  Appvud.  ad  Moeheitu  p.  679. 
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dral  More  tragic  was  the  fate  of  Frederic  Reiser,  a  Suabian, 
educated  in  Waidensianism.  Under  the  guise  of  a  merchant  he 
liad  served  as  a  preacher  among  the  WaUlensian  churcliea  which 
maintainod  a  secret  existence  throughout  Germany.  At  Heils- 
bronn  he  was  captured  in  a  Uussite  raid,  when,  carried  to  Mount 
Tabor,  he  recognized  the  practical  identity  of  the  faitbs  and  re- 
ceived ortlination  at  the  hands  of  the  Taborite  Bishop  Nicholas. 
He  lal>ored  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches,  and  wamlered 
as  a  missionary  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland- 
Finally  ho  settled  at  Strassburg,  which  was  always  a  heretic  centre, 
and  gathered  a  commmiity  of  disciples  around  him.  He  called 
himself  *'  Frodericj  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  the  faithful  in 
tlie  Koman  Church  who  spurn  the  Donation  of  Constantine."  He 
was  detected  in  1458  and  arrested  with  his  followers.  Under  tort- 
ure he  confessed  all  that  was  i*equired  of  him,  only  to  withdraw 
it  when  removed  from  the  torture-chamber.  The  burgomaster, 
Hans  Drachenfels,  and  the  civic  magistracy  earnestly  opposed 
his  execution,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  ho  was  burned, 
together  with  his  faithful  servant,  Anna  Weiler^  an  old  woman  of 
Niirnberg.* 

Eeiser  had  been  specially  successful  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Pomeranian  Waldenses  who,  as  we  have  seen,  abjured  befor6 
the  inquisitor  Peter  in  1393.  They  appear  to  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  their  lieresy,  and  were  easily  brought  to  the  mixlilica- 
tions  which  assimilated  them  to  the  Hussites—the  a^loption  of 
bishops,  ]>riests,  and  deacons,  the  communion  in  both  elements, 
and  the  honoring  of  Wiokliff,  Hubs,  and  Jerome  of  Fniguo.  In 
this  same  year,  1458,  a  tailor  of  Selcliow,  nameil  Matthew  lltigvinf 
was  arrested  with  three  disciples  and  carried  to  Berlin  for  trial 
by  order  of  the  Elector  Frederic  II.  lie  had  been  ordainetl  as  a 
priest  in  Bohemia  by  Reiser,  and  bad  returned  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  and  administer  its  sacraments.  His  followers 
weakened  and  abjuretl^  hut  he  remained  steadfast,  and  was  aban- 
doned to  the  secular  arm.     To  root  out  tJie  sect,  Dr.  John  Cann&- 


•  Concit.  Scncns.  ann.  1423  CHardain.  VIIT.  tOlG-17).— Ullmfton's  Reformers 
before  the  Reformntion,  Menziea'  Transl.  L  383-4.— Flac.  lUyr.  Catal.  Te«t.  Veri- 
tatis  Lib.  xn.  p.  1836  (Ed.  1608).— Couiba,  Histoire  dea  Vaudoia  dltalie,  t  97.— 
Hoffmann,  Qeachichte  der  Inquisiuon^  II.  380-1. 
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man,  who  had  tried  Hagcn,  was  sent  to  Angermiinde  as  episcopal 
inquisitor;  he  found  many  sectaries  but  no  obstinacy,  for  they 
willingly  submitted  and  abjured.* 

There  was,  in  fact,  enough  in  common  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  more  radical  Hussites  and  those  of  the  Waldenses  to  bring 
the  sects  eventually  together.  The  Waldenses  had  by  no  moans 
been  extirpated,  and  when,  in  1467,  the  remnant  of  the  Taborites 
known  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  opened  communication  with 
them,  the  envoys  sent  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  on  the 
confines  between  Austria  and  Moravia,  where  they  had  existed 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  had  a  bishop  named  Stephen, 
who  speedily  called  in  another  bishop  to  perform  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation for  the  Brethren,  showing  that  the  heretic  communities 
wore  numerous  and  well  organized.  The  negotiations  unfortu- 
nately attracted  attention,  and  the  Church  made  short  work  of 
those  on  whom  it  could  lay  its  hands.  Bishop  Stephen  was  burned 
at  Vienna  and  the  flock  was  scattered,  many  of  them  finding 
refuge  in  Moravia.  Others  fled  as  far  as  Brandenburg,  where 
already  there  were  flourishing  Waldensian  communities.  These 
were  soon  afterwards  tliscovere<l,  and  steel,  fire,  and  water  were 
unsparingly  useil  for  their  destruction,  without  blotting  them  out. 
A  portion  of  those  who  esca]KMl  emigrated  to  IV>hemia,  where  they 
were  gladly  receive<l  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  incoriX)nited 
into  their  societies.  The  close  association  thus  formed  between 
the  Brethren  and  the  "Waldenses  resulted  in  a  virtual  coalescence 
which  gave  rise  to  a  now  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  heresy. 
When,  in  1479,  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  Friar  Thomas  Gognati  as 
Inquisitor  of  Vienna,  he  urged  him  to  put  forth  every  exertion  to 
suppress  the  Hussites  and  Nicolinistae.  These  latter,  who  took 
theii'  name  from  Nicholas  of  Silesia,  were  evidently  Bohemian 
Brethren  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  doctrine  common  to  both 
sects,  that  nothing  could  justify  putting  a  human  being  to  death. 
Thus  the  struggle  continued,  and  though  the  danger  was  averted 
which  had  once  seemed  threatening,  of  the  widespread  adoption 
of  Hussite  theories,  there  remained  concealed  enough  Hussite  and 
Waldensian  hostility  to  Rome  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
and  to  give  sufficient  support  to  revolt  when  a  man  was  found, 


*  Wattenbach,  Siizangsberichte  der  Prcues.  Akad.  16S6,  pp.  67-& 
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like  Luther,  bold  enough  to  clothe  in  words  the  convictions  which 
thousands  were  secretly  nursing.* 

Signs,  indeed,  were  not  wanting  in  the  fifteenth  century  oi 
the  inevitable  rupture  of  the  sixteenth.  Prominent  among  those 
who  boldly  defied  the  power  of  Rome  was  Gregory  of  Heimburg, 
whom  ULLman  well  designates  as  the  citizen-Liithcr  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Ho  first  comes  into  view  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  the 
service  of  jEneas  Sylvius,  who  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  the  reforming  party,  and  he  remained  steadfast  to  the 
principles  which  his  patron  bartered  for  the  papacy.  A  forerun- 
ner of  the  Humanists,  he  labored  to  ditFuso  classical  culture,  and 
with  his  admiration  for  the  ancients  he  hadJikeMarsiglioof  Padua, 
imbibed  the  imperial  theory  of  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State.  With  tongue  and  pen  inspired  by  dauntless  courage  he  was 
indefatigable  to  the  last  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  empire 
and  the  supremacy  of  genei*aJ  councils.  The  power  of  the  keys, 
he  taught,  had  been  granted  to  the  apostles  collectively ;  these 
were  represented  by  general  councils,  and  the  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope  was  a  usurpation.  His  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion infallibly  brought  him  into  collision  with  hia  early  patron,  and 
the  antagonism  was  sharpened  when  Pius  II.  convoked  the  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Mantua  to  provide  for  a  new  crusade.  Gregory, 
who  was  there  as  counsellor  of  the  princes,  boldly  declare<l  that 
this  was  only  a  scheme  to  augment  the  pa]>al  power  and  drain  all 
Germany  of  money.  When  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  a  time-server  like 
Pius,  was  appointetl  Uisliop  of  Brixen  and  claimed  property  and 
rights  regarded  by  Sigisruund  of  Austria  as  belonging  to  himself, 
Sigismund,  under  Gregory's  advice,  arrested  the  bishop.  Thei*o- 
upon  Pius,  in  June,  14tiii,  laid  Siglsinund's  territories  under  inter- 
dict, and  induced  the  Swiss  to  attack  him.  Gregory  drew  up 
an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  which  Sigismund  issued,  although 
Pius  had  forbidden  such  appeals,  and  he  further  had  the  haidihood 
to  prove  by  Scripture,  the  fathers,  and  history,  that  the  Church 
was  subject  to  the  State.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Gregory  share  I 
his  masters  excommunication.  In  October,  1400,  he  was  declared 
a  heretic,  and  all  the  faithful  were  ordered  to  seize  his  proj>erty 


•  Hist.  Persecat.  Ecclcs.  Bohem.  pp.  71-2  (a.  I.  1648).— Csmcrarii  Hi«t.  Prat. 
Orthodox,  pp.  116-17  (Ueidelbergie,  1605).— Ripoll  Ifl.  677. 
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and  punish  him.  To  this  he  responded  in  vigorous  appeal 
replications,  couched  in  the  most  insolent  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage towards  both  Pius  and  Nicholas.  In  October,  1461,  PiuBi 
sent  Friar  Martin  of  Rotcnburg  to  preach  the  faith  and  preserve 
the  faithful  from  the  errors  of  Sigismund  and  his  heresiiirch  Greg- 
ory, and.  professing  to  believe  that  Martin  was  In  personal  danger, 
he  ofTured  an  indulgence  of  two  years  and  eighty  days  to  all  who 
would  render  hini  assistiince  in  his  need.  Ho  also  ordered  the 
magistrates  of  Niirnburg  to  seize  Gregory's  projwrty  and  expel 
hira  or  deliver  him  up  for  punishment.  We  next  find  Gregory 
aiding  Diether,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  his  quarrel  with  Pius 
over  the  unprecedented  and  extortionate  demand  of  the  llol}''  See 
for  annates ;  but  Diether  resigneil,  Sigismund  made  his  peAoe,  and 
Gregory  was  abandoned  to  his  excommunication,  even  the  city  of 
Niirnburg  withdrawing  its  protection.  He  then  took  refuge  in 
Bohemia  with  George  Podiebmd.  whom  he  served  efficiently  as  a 
oontroversialist,  earning  a  special  denunciation  as  a  heretic  of  the 
worst  tj'pe  from  Paul  II.,  in  1409;  but  Po<liebrad  died  in  1471. 
Gregory  then  went  to  Saxony,  wliere  Duke  Albert  prottM^ted  hiiu  ^j 
and  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Sixtns  lY.  He  was  absolved  ^| 
at  Easter,  1472,  onlj*  to  die  in  the  following  August,  after  spend- 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  ceaseless  combat  with  the  papacy.* 

If  Gregory  of  Heimburg  embodies  the  revolt  of  the  ruling 
classes  against  Rome,  Hans  of  Nikliiushuusen  shows  us  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  opposition  to  saceixlotidism  which  was  spreading 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society.     Hans  Buheiiu  was  a  wander-  ^j 
ing  drummer  or  fifer  from  Bohemia,  who  chanced  to  settle  at  Ni«^| 
klaushausen,  near  Wiirzburg.     He  doubtless  brought  with  him  the  ~ 
revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Hussites,  and  ho  seems  to  have  entered  ^y 
into  an  alliance  with  the  parish  priest  and  a  Mendicant  Friar  or^| 
Beghard.     He  began  to  have  revelations  from  the  Virgin  which 
suited  so  exactly  the  popular  wishes  that  crowds  speedily  began 
to  assemble  to  listen  to  him.    She  instructed  him  to  announce  to 
her  people  that  Christ  could  no  longer  endure  the  pride,  the  avarice, 


•  Ullmann,  op.  cit  I.  195-207.— JEn.  Sylvii  Epist.  400  (Opp.  1571,  p.  932).— 
Fasciculus  Rerum  Expctendarum  et  FugienJaruni  II.  115-28  (E<!.  1690).— Freher 
«t  Struv.  II.  197-286.— WaddJDg.  aan.  1461,  No.  5.— RipoU  IH.  46«.— Chron. 
QIaMberger  ann.  1462. 
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and  the  lust  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  world  would  be  de- 
8troye<l  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  unless  they  promptly 
showeil  signs  of  amendment.  Tithes  and  tribute  shouUl  bo  purely 
voluntary,  tolls  and  customs  dues  were  to  be  abolished,  and  game 
was  no  longer  to  bo  preserved.  As  the  fame  of  these  revelations 
spread,  crowds  Rockwl  to  hear  the  inspired  teacher,  from  the  Hhine- 
lamls,  Bavaria,  Thurin/:pa,  Saxony,  and  Misnia,  so  that  at  times  he 
addressed  an  audience  of  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  souls. 
So  great  was  the  reverence  felt  for  him  that  those  who  could 
touch  him  deemed  themselves  sanctified,  and  fragments  of  his 
garments  were  treasured  as  relics,  so  that  his  clothes  we]*e  rent  in 
pieces  whenever  he  appeared,  and  a  new  suit  was  requisite  daily. 
That  no  one  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Virgin's  denunciations  of 
the  clergy  shows  the  nature  of  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
Church,  for  the  vast  croAvds  who  came  eagerly  to  listen  were  by 
no  means  comjxjsed  of  the  dangerous  elements  of  society.  They 
were  jieacef ul  and  oixlerl}' ;  men  and  women  slept  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  woods  and  caves  without  fear  of  robbery  or 
violence;  they  had  money  to  spend,  moreover,  for  the  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  garments,  and  wax  were  large — large 
enough,  indeed,  to  tempt  the  greed  of  the  potentates,  for  after  the 
downfall  of  Hans  tlie  spoils  were  divided  between  the  Count  of 
Wertheim,  suzemin  of  Kikluushausen,  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg, 
and  his  metro|X)litan,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  The  latter  used 
a  portion  of  his  plunder  in  building  a  citadel  near  Mainz,  the  de- 
Btruotion  of  which  soon  afterwarrls  by  fire  ^vas  generally  regarded 
aa  indicating  the  dispU^asure  of  the  Virgin. 

Bishop  Rudolph  of  Wiirzburg  repeatedly  forbade  the  pilgrim- 
age  to  Niklaushausen,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  he  was  led  to 
take  more  decideil  steps.  The  great  festivity  of  the  region  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Kiiian,  the  martyr  of  Wiirzburg,  falling  on  July  8. 
On  the  Sunday  previous,  July  i\  1476.  ITans  significantly  told  his 
audience  to  return  the  following  Satuixlay  armed,  but  to  leave 
their  women  and  children  at  home.  Matters  were  evidently  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  the  bishop  did  not  wait  for  the  result,  but 
sent  a  party  of  guanls,  who  8eize<l  Hans  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
neigh l>oring  stronghold.  The  next  day  about  six  thousand  of  bis 
deluded  followers,  including  many  women  and  children,  set  out 
for  the  castle,  without  arms,  believing  that  its  walls  would  fall  at 
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their  deraand.  They  refused  to  disperse  when  summoned,  but 
were  readily  scatteretl  by  a  sally  of  mcn-ut-arms,  supported  by  a 
discharge  from  the  cannon  of  the  castle,  in  which  many  were  slain. 
Hans  was  easily  forced  by  torture  to  confess  the  falsity  of  Lis  rev- 
elations iind  the  deceits  by  which  be  and  his  confederates  had 
stimuhited  the  excitement  by  false  miruoles;  but  his  confession 
did  not  avail  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  At  the 
place  of  execution  his  followers  expected  chvine  interference,  and 
to  prevent  enchantment  the  executioner  shaved  him  from  head  to 
foot.  He  walked  resolutely  to  the  stake,  singing  a  hyiim,  but  his 
fortitude  gave  way  and  he  shrieked  in  agony  as  the  flames  reached 
him.  To  prevent  his  ashes  from  being  treasured  as  relics,  they 
were  carefully  collected  and  cast  into  the  river.  The  priest  and 
Beghard  who  hsA  served  as  his  confederates  sought  safety  in 
flight,  but  were  caught  and  confessetl,  after  which  they  were  dis- 
charged ;  but  two  jHiasants — one  wlio  had  suggested  the  advance 
upon  the  castle  and  one  who  haxi  wounded  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
guards  who  captured  Hans— were  l)eheaded.* 

If  Gregory  of  lleimburg  and  Hans  of  Kiklaushausen  repre- 
sent the  antagonism  to  Rome  which  pervaded  the  laity  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  John  von  Ruchrath  of  Wesel  indicates  that 
even  in  the  Church  tlie  same  spirit  was  not  wanting.     One  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians  und  [irt'iiL'hei*s  of  whom  Gennany  could 
boBfit,  celebrated  In  the  schools  as  the  "  Light  of  the  World  "  and 
the  "  Master  of  Contradictions,"  he  was  a  hanly  and  somewhat 
violent  disputant,  who  in  his  sennons  had  no  scruple  in  presenting 
his  opinions  in  the  most  offensive  shape.     Like  Luther,  of  whom 
he  wua  the  true  precursor,  he  commenced  by  an  assault  ufxin  in- 
dulgences, moved  thereto  by  the  Jubilee  of  1450,  when  pious  Eu- 
ro|>e  precipitated  itself  upon  Rome  to  take  heaven  by  assault  ^ 
Step  by  step  he  advanced  to  strip  the  Church  of  its  powers,  and^f 
was  led  to  reject  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  fathers,  recur- ^1 
ring  to  Scripture  aa  the  sole  basis  of  authority.     He  (»ven  banished  ^j 
from  the  creed  the  word  **  Fllioque^'^  and  his  predestinarian  views^B 
deprived  the  Church  of  all  the  treasures  of  salvation.     How  little  ^ 
he  recked  of  the  feelings  of  those  whose  faith  he  assailed  is  seettj 
in  his  remark  that  if  fasting  was  instituteil  by  St.  Peter,  it  wi 
probably  to  obtain  a  better  market  for  hia  fish. 

*  Trithem.  Chron.  Hiraaag.  ann.  1476.— UllmnnDr  op.  cit  I.  877  wqt^ 
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It  shows  how  rusty  had  become  the  machinery  of  persecution  and 
the  latitude  allowed  to  free  speech  that  John  of  Wesel  was  per- 
mittoil  3o  long,  without  interference,  to  ri|)cn  into  a  heresiarch  and 
to  disseminate  from  the  pulpit  and  professorial  chair  these  opin- 
ions, as  dangerous  as  any  emitted  by  Waldenses,  Wickliffites,  or 
Ilussite-s.  In  fact,  but  for  the  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Realists 
and  Nominalists,  which  filled  the  scholastic  world  with  strife,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  unmolested  to  the  end  and 
enabled  to  close  liis  days  in  peace.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Nom- 
inalists, and  the  Dominican  Thomists  of  Mainz  were  resolved  to. 
silence  him.  The  Archbisliop  of  Mainz  was  Diether  of  Isenburg, 
who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  see  in  14*53,  but  had  rcsumcil 
it  in  1475  on  the  death  of  his  competitor,  Adolph  of  Nassau  ;  he  did 
not  wish  another  conflict  with  Rome,  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
consequence  of  his  public  denunciations  of  the  papal  auctions  of 
the  archiepiscopal  paUium ;  he  was  threatened  with  this  unless  he 
would  surrender  John  of  Wesel  as  a  victim,  and  ho  yielded  to  the 
pressure  in  1479. 

In  the  great  province  of  Mainz  there  was  no  inquisitor ;  trial 
by  the  regular  episcopal  officials  would  be  of  uncei'tain  result; 
and  as  there  was  a  Dominican  inquisitor  at  Cologne,  in  the  person 
of  Friar  Gerhard  von  Elten,  he  was  sent  for.  He  came,  accom- 
panied by  Friar  JacoL  Sprenger,  not  yet  an  inquisitor,  but  whom 
we  shall  see  hereafter  in  that  capacity  busy  in  burning  witches. 
With  him  came  the  theologians  from  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Cologne,  who  were  to  sit  as  exjwrts  and  assessors,  and 
so  carefully  were  they  selected  that  one  of  the  Heidelberg  doc- 
tors, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
tells  us  that  among  them  all  there  was  but  one  Nominalist.  Ho 
evidently  regaixis  the  whole  matter  as  an  incident  in  the  scholas- 
tic strife,  and  says  that  the  accused  would  have  been  acquitted  had 
he  been  allowed  counsel  and  had  he  not  been  so  harehly  treated. 

The  proceedings  are  a  curious  travesty  of  the  inquisitorial  proc- 
ess, which  show  tliat,  however  much  its  fonns  had  been  forgot- 
ten, the  principle  was  rigidly  maintained  of  treating  the  accused 
as  guilty  in  advance.  There  was  no  secrecy  attempted ;  every- 
thing was  conducted  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  laymen  as  well 
as  ecclesiastics,  prominent  among  whom  we  recognize  the  Count 
of  Wertheim,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Hans  of  Niklaushausen. 
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After  a  preliminary  meeting,  when  the  aBsemblj  convened  for 
business,  Februar)'  8,  1479,  the  inquisitor  von  Elten  presided, 
with  Archbishop  Diether  under  him,  and  opened  the  pix>ceeding8 
by  suggesting  that  two  or  throe  friends  of  the  accused  should 
warn  him  to  repent  of  his  errors  and  beg  for  mercy,  in  which  case 
he  should  have  mercy,  but  otherwise  not.  A  deputation  was 
thereupon  despatched,  but  their  mission  was  not  speedily  per- 
formed ;  the  inquisitor  chafed  at  the  dchvy,  and  began  blustering 
and  threatening.  A  high  oflficial  was  sent  U>  hurry  the  matter, 
but  at  that  moment  John  of  Weael  entered,  pallid,  bent  with  age, 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  supported  by  two  Franciscans.  He  was 
matle  to  sit  on  the  floor ;  von  Elten  repeated  to  him  the  message, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  (Jefend  himself  he  was  cut  short,  badg- 
ered and  threatened,  until  he  was  brought  to  sue  for  pardon. 
After  this  he  was  put  through  a  long  and  exhausting  examina- 
tion, and  was  tinally  remanded  until  the  next  day.  A  commission 
consisting  principally  of  the  Cologne  and  Heidelberg  doctors  was 
appointed  to  determine  what  shouhl  be  done  with  him.  The 
next  day  he  was  again  brought  out  and  examined  afresh,  when  he 
endeavored  to  defend  his  views.  "  If  all  men  renounce  Christ," 
he  said,  "I  will  still  worship  him  and  be  a  Christian,'^  to  which 
von  Elten  retortetl,  *'  So  say  all  heretics,  even  when  at  the  stake." 
Finally  it  was  resolved  that  three  doctors  should  be  deputed, 
piously  to  exhort  him  to  abandon  his  errors.  As  in  the  case  of 
Hubs,  it  was  not  his  death  that  was  wanted,  but  his  humiliation. 

On  the  10th  the  deputies  labored  with  him.  *'  If  Christ  were 
here,"  he  told  them,  "  and  were  treated  like  mo,  you  would  con- 
demn him  as  a  heretic — but  he  would  get  the  better  of  you  with 
his  subtlety."  At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  that 
his  views  were  erroneous,  on  the  deputies  agreeing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility on  their  own  consciences.  He  had  long  been  sick 
when  the  trial  was  commenced,  aU  assistance  was  withheld  from 
him;  age,  weakness,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon  from  which 
he  hatl  vainly  begged  to  be  relieved  broke  ilown  his  powers  of  re- 
sistance, and  he  submitted.  He  publicly  recanted  and  abjm-ed, 
his  books  were  burned  before  his  face,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  Mainz. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  mortification  and  misery,  for  he  died 
La  1481.    The  trial  excited  great  interest  among  all  the  scholars 
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of  Germany,  who  were  shocked  at  this  treatment  of  a  man  ao 
eminent  and  distinguished-  Yet  his  writings  survived  him  and 
proved  greatly  encouraging  to  the  early  Refonners.  Mehuichthon 
enumerates  him  among  those  who  by  their  works  kept  up  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.* 

It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  the  Inquisition,  though  not 
extinct  in  Germany,  was  not  in  Avorking  order,  and  that  even 
where  it  existed  nominally  a  special  eflfort  was  requisite  to  make 
it  function.  Still  we  hear  occasionally  of  the  appointment  of  in- 
quisitors, and  from  the  career  of  Sprenger  we  know  that  their  la- 
bors could  be  fruitfully  directed  to  tho  extirpation  of  witchcraft. 
Sorcery,  indeed,  luul  become  the  riHwt  threatening  heresy  of  the 
time,  and  other  spiritual  aberrations  were  attracting  Lttle  atten- 
tion. In  the  elalx)rate  statutes  issued  by  the  Synod  of  Bamberg, 
in  1491,  the  section  devoted  to  heresy  dwells  at  much  length  on 
the  details  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  and  mentions  only  one  other 
doctrinal  error — the  vitiation  of  aacrainents  in  polluted  hands — 
and  it  directs  tliat  all  who  neglect  to  denounce  lieretics  are  to  be 
themselves  treatetl  as  accomplices,  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
Inquisition.  Still  there  is  an  occasional  manifestation  showing 
that  inquisitors  existed  and  sometimes  exercised  their  powers. 
I  shall  hoi-eafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Herman  of 
Ryswiek,  who  was  condemnetl  and  abjured  in  14y9,  esca])ed  from 
prison,  and  was  burned  its  a  relapsed  by  the  inquisitor  at  The 
Ila^ue,  in  1512,  and  only  allude  to  it  here  as  an  evidence  of  con- 
tinued inquisitorial  activity. f 

Tbe  persecution  of  John  Reuchlin,  like  that  of  John  of  Wesel, 
sprang  from  scholastic  antagonisms,  but  its  development  shows 
how  completely,  during  the  interval,  the  inquisitorial  power  hail 
wasted  away.  Reuchlin  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wessel  of  Groningen ; 
as  the  leader  of  the  Humanists,  and  the  foremost  representative  in 
Germany  of  the  new  learning,  he  was  involved  in  bitter  contro- 
versy Avith  the  Dominicans,  who,  as  traditional  Thomists,  were 
^^^    ready  to  do  battle  to  the  death  for  schohisticism.     The  ferocious 

^^  •  D^Argentrtl.n.  291-8.— Ullmatin.op.cit.L  258-9, 277-94. 350-7.— Trithem, 

F  Cbron.  Hirsaug.  aun.  1479.— Oour.  Ursperg.  Cbroa.  Coutinuat,  anu.  1479. — Me- 

■  IftocbthoD.  Respona.  ad  Bnvur.  Inqtiis.,  Witebergee,  1559,  Sig.  Q  3. 
I  f  Ripoll  IV.  5.— Synod  Bamberg,  uon.  1491,  Tit.  44  CLudtiwig  Scriptt.  Ret 

I  Oenn.  L  1242-44).— D'Arguntr^  I.  (i.  342. 
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jocularity  with  which  Sebastian  Brandt  dilates,  in  his  most  finished 
Latinity,  upon  the  torture  and  burning  of  four  Dominicans  at 
Berne,  in  1509,  for  frauds  commitU?d  in  tlie  controversy  over  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  indicates  the  temper  which  animated  the 
hostile  parties,  even  as  its  lighter  aspect  is  seen  in  the  unsparing 
satire  of  Erasmus  and  of  the  EpisUjl^B  Ohseuronnn  Virorum. 
When,  therefore,  Reuohhn  stood  forward  to  protect  Jews  and 
Jewish  literature  against  the  assaults  of  the  renegade  Pfeffcrkorn, 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  him  was  eagerly  seized.  In  1513  a 
Dominican  inquisitor,  the  Prior  Jacob  von  Hochstraten,  came 
from  Cologne  to  Mainz  on  an  errand  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
his  predecessor  von  Elten.  Unlike  John  of  Wesel,  however, 
Reuchlin  felt  that  ho  could  safely  appeal  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X- 
was  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  a  Humanist.  Leo  was  well  dig- 
posed,  and  commissione<l  the  Bishop  of  Speier  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  in  itself  a  direct  blow  at  the  inquisitorial  power. 
Still  more  contemptuously  daiiuiging  was  the  bishop's  judgment. 
Reuchlin  was  declared  free  of  all  suspicion  of  heres}',  the  prosecu- 
tion was  pronounced  frivolous,  and  the  costs  were  put  u|K)n  Iloch- 
Btraten,  with  a  threat  of  excommunication  for  disobedience.  This 
was  confirmed  at  Rome,  in  1415,  where  silence  was  imposed  on 
Reuchlin*s  accusers  under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  marks.  The 
Humanists  celebrated  their  victory  with  savage  rejoicing.  Eleu- 
therius  Rizenus  printed  a  tract  summoning,  in  rugged  hexameters, 
all  Germany  to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  Reuchlin,  in  wliich  Hoch- 
straten — that  thief,  who  as  accuser  and  judge  persecutes  the  in- 
nocent— marches  in  chains,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
while  Pfefferkom,  with  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  is  draggwl  by  a  hook 
through  his  heels,  face  downwards,  until  his  features  lose  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity.  The  Dominicans  are  characterized  as  worse 
than  Turks,  and  more  worthy  to  be  resisted,  and  the  author  won- 
ders what  unjust  pope  and  cowardly  emperor  had  enabled  them 
to  impose  their  yoke  on  the  land.  These  were  brave  wonis,  but 
premature.  The  quarrel  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
the  Dominican  Order  itself  and  all  it  represented  were  on  trial, 
and  it  could  not  afford  to  submit  to  defeat.  Hochstraten  hastened 
to  Rome ;  the  Dominicans  of  the  great  University  of  Cologne  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  pope  maintained  the  sentence  they 
would  appeal  to  the  future  council,  they  would  refuse  to  abide  by 
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ills  decision,  they  would  pronounce  him  to  be  no  pope  and  organ- 
ize a  schism,  and  much  more,  which  shows  upon  what  a  slender 
tenure  the  papacy  hehl  the  allegiance  of  its  Janissaries.  Leo  cow- 
ered befoix;  the  storm  which  lie  had  provoked,  and  in  1^16  ho 
issued  a  mandate  superseding  the  sentence,  but  the  spirit  or  insub- 
ordination was  growing  strong  in  Germany,  and  Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen,  the  free-lance,  compelled  its  observance.  As  the  Lutheran 
revolt  grew  more  threatening,  however,  tlie  sujiport  of  the  Domin- 
icans became  more  and  more  indispensable,  and  in  1^20  I^o  settled 
the  matter  by  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Speier, 
imposing  silence  on  ReuchUn,  and  laying  all  the  costs  on  him. 
Ilochstraten,  moreover,  was  restored  to  his  office.* 

The  reparation  came  too  late  to  render  the  Inquisition  of  any 
service,  now  that  its  efliciency  was  more  sorely  needeil  than  ever 
before.  Had  it  existed  in  Germany  in  good  working  order,  Lu- 
ther's career  would  have  been  short.  When,  October  31  ^  1517,  he 
nailed  his  propositions  concerning  indulgences  on  the  church-door 
of  Wittenberg,  and  publicly  defended  them,  an  inquisitor  such  aa 
Bernard  Gui  would  have  speedily  silenced  him,  either  destroying 
his  influence  by  forcing  him  to  a  public  recantiition,  or  handing 
him  over  to  be  bume<l  if  he  proved  obstinate.  Hundreds  of  hardy 
thinkers  had  been  thus  served,  and  the  few  who  had  been  found 
stout  enough  to  withstand  the  methods  of  the  Holy  Office  had 
perished.  Fortunately,  ii3  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  had 
struck  root  in  German  soil,  and  now  it  was  thoroughly  discredited 
and  useless.  Ilochstraten's  hands  were  tied ;  Doctor  John  Eck, 
inquisitor  for  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  was  himself  a  Humanist,  who 
coold  argue  and  threaten,  but  could  not  act. 

In  France  the  University  had  taken  the  place  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Inquisition,  repressing  all  aberrations  of  faith,  whUe  a 
centrahzed  monarchy  had  renderetl — at  least  until  the  Concordat 
of  Francis  I. — the  national  Church  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  papacy.  In  German}'-  there  was  no  national  Church ;  there 
was  subjection  to  Rome  which  was  growing  imendurable  for 


•  Pftoli  Langli  Chron.  Citiccns.  (Pistorii  Ker.  Germ.  Scriptt  I.  127fl-6). — 
Oieseler,  Lehrbach  der  Kirchcngeschichte  11.  iv.  532  sq.^-IIerzng,  Al)riBs,  II.  3d7- 
401. — Spalatini  Ann&I.ann.  1515  (Mtinkcn.  11.501}. — Elcuth.  Bizcni  JoannisReuclw 
lio  Encomion  (sine  nota,  srd  c.  ann.  1S16). — H.  Corn.  Agripps;  Epist.  n.  54. 
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financial  reasons,  but  there  was  nothing  to  take  the  plao©  of  the 
Inqiiisition,  and  a  latitude  of  speech  had  become  customary  which 
was  tolerated  so  long  as  the  revenues  of  St.  Peter  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  This  perhaps  explains  why  the  signiUcance  of  Luther's 
revolt  was  better  appreciated  at  Rome  than  on  the  spot.  After 
he  had  been  formally  declared  a  heretic  by  the  Auditor-general 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  at  the  instance  of  the  promotor  fiscal, 
the  legate,  Cardinal  Caietano,  wrote  that  he  could  terminate  the 
matter  himself,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  trifling  affair  to  be  brought 
before  the  pope.  He  did  not  fulfil  his  instructions  to  arrest  Luthor 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  would  appear  before  the  iloly  See,  to  excuse 
himself,  he  would  be  treated  with  undeserved  clemency.  After 
the  scandal  had  been  growing  for  a  twelvemonth,  I^o  again  wrote 
to  Caietano  to  summon  Doctor  Martin  before  him,  and,  after  dili- 
gent examination,  to  condemn  or  absolve  him  as  might  prove 
requisite.  It  was  now  too  late.  Insubordination  had  spread,  and 
rebellion  was  organizing  itself.  Before  these  last  instructions 
reached  Caietano,  Luther  came  in  answer  to  a  previous  summons, 
but,  though  he  professed  himself  in  all  things  an  obedient  son  of 
the  Church,  he  practically  manifested  an  ominous  independence, 
and  was  conveyed  away  unharmed.  The  legate  trusted  to  his 
powers  as  a  disputant  rather  than  to  force ;  and  had  he  attempted 
the  latter,  he  had  no  machinery  at  hand  to  frustrate  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Augsburg  magistrates  for  Luther's  protection.  In 
the  paralysis  of  persecution  the  inevitable  revolution  went  for- 
ward.*   

•  Ripoll  IV.  378.— LMtheri    0pp.,  Jcnae,  1564,  I.  185  aqq.— Henke,  Neuero 
Kircheoge»cUichte,  L  42-6. 
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BOHEAOA. 

There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  that  Peter 
Waldo's  missionary  labors  carried  him  into  Hoheniia,  where  he 
died,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Waldensian  heresy 
found  a  ff>otho!d  among  the  Czechs  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
Boiiomia  ionned  part  of  the  great  archiepiscopal  province  of  Mainz, 
whose  metropolitan  could  exercise  but  an  ineffective  sujwrvision 
over  a  district  so  distant.  The  supremacy  of  Rome  pressed  lightly 
on  its  turbulent  ecclesiastics.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Pietro,  sent  thither  to  levy  a 
tithe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  was  scandalized  to  find 
that  the  law  of  celibiicy  was  unknown  to  the  secular  priesthood ; 
ho  did  not  venture  to  force  it  on  those  already  in  oi\lers,  and  his 
efforts  to  make  postulants  take  the  vow  of  continence  provoked 
a  tumult  which  required  severe  measures  of  suppression.  In  a 
Church  thus  partially  independent  the  abuses  which  stimulated  re- 
volt elsewhere  might  perhaps  bo  absent,  but  the  field  for  missionary 
labor  lay  open  and  unguarded.* 

We  have  seen  how  the  Inquisitor  of  Passau,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  describes  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Waldensian  churches  in  Austria,  along  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  the  intense  zeal  of  pr<>pagan<lism  which  ani- 
mated their  members.  Close  to  the  west,  moreover,  they  were  to 
be  found  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon.  That  the  heresy  should  cross 
the  boundary  line  was  inevitable,  and  it  ran  little  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  persecution  by  a  worldly  and  slotliful  priesthood,  until  it 
gained  strength  enough  to  declare  itself  openly.  The  alarm  was 
first  sounded  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  who  summoned  the  prelates 


'  Dabrftv.  Ui$L  fiobem.  Ub.  14  {E±  1587,  pp.  880-1). 
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of  HongaTy  to  intervene,  as  those  of  Bohemia  apparently  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  there  was  evidently  no  inqnisitorial  ma- 
chinery which  could  be  employed.  Innocent  describes  the  heresy 
as  established  so  firmly  and  widely  that  it  embraced  not  only  the 
simple  folk,  bat  also  princes  and  magnates,  and  it.  was  so  elabo- 
rately organized  that  it  had  a  chief  who  was  reverenced  as  pope. 
These  are  all  declared  excommunicate,  their  lands  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  first  occupant,  and  any  who  shall  relapse  after 
recantation  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  a  hear- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  canons.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  action  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  decree,  but  if  efforts  were  made  they  did 
not  succeed  in  eradicating  the  heresy.  In  1257  King  Premysl 
Otokar  II.  appUed  to  Alexander  lY.  for  aid  in  its  suppression, 
as  it  continued  to  spread,  and  to  this  request  was  due  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  Bohemia.  Two  Franciscans, 
Lambert  the  German  and  Bartholomew  lector  in  Bronn,  received 
the  papal  commission  as  inquisitors  throughout  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  did  their  duty,  but  no  traces 
of  their  activity  have  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
their  places  were  filled  when  they  died  or  retired.  The  Inquisi- 
tion may  be  considered  as  non-existent,  and  when,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, we  again  hear  of  persecution,  it  is  in  a  shape  that  shows 
that  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  like  his  metropolitan  of  Mainz,  was  not 
disposed  to  invite  papal  encroachments  on  bis  jorisdiction.  In 
1301  a  synod  of  Prague  deplored  the  spread  of  heresy  and  ordered 
every  one  cognizant  of  it  to  give  information  to  the  episcopal  in- 
quisitors, from  which  we  may  infer  that  heretics  were  active,  that 
they  had  been  little  disturbed,  and  that  the  elaborate  legislation 


•  PalAcky,  BeziehuDgen  der  Waldenser,  Prag,  1869,  p.  10.  — Potthart  No. 
11818. 

Palacky  (pp.  7-8)  coojectures  that  these  heretics  were  Cathari,  bat  his  reason- 
ing is  qnite  inadeqaate  to  orereome  the  greater  probability  that  they  were  of 
Waldeosian  origin.  He  is,  however,  donbtless  correct  in  snggesting  that  the  al- 
lusion to  princes  and  magnates  may  properly  connect  the  moTeo^nt  with  the 
commencement  of  the  conspiracy  which  finally  dethroned  King  Wenceslas  L  in 
1253.  Wenceslas  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  papacy  and  opponent  of  Frederic 
n.,  and  the  connection  between  antipapal  politics  and  heresy  was  too  close  for 
m  to  discriininat«  between  them  without  more  details  than  we  possess. 
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elsewhere  in  force  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  heresy  waa 
virtually  unknown  in  Bohemia,* 

In  1318  John  of  Drasic,  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  was  summoned 
to  A\ignon  by  John  XXII.  to  answer  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  Frwlorio  of  Schonberg,  Canon  of  Wyschehrad,  as  a  fautor 
of  heresy.  Tlie  complaint  set  forth  that  heretics  were  st)  numer- 
ous that  they  had  an  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  each  of  whom 
had  three  hundred  disciples.  The  description  of  their  faith  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  both  Waldenses  and  Luciferans — 
the  latter  forming  part  of  the  sect  which  wo  have  seen  described 
about  this  time  as  flourishing  in  Austria,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  missionaries  from  Bohemia — and  that 
their  doctrines  have  been  commingled.  They  are  described  as 
considering  oaths  unlawful;  confession  and  absolution  could  be 
administered  indifTorently  hy  hiyman  or  priest;  rebaptism  was 
allowed ;  the  divine  unity  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  were 
denied;  Jesus  had  only  a  phantasmic  body;  and  Lucifer  Tvas  ex- 
pected finally  to  reign.  Of  course  there  were  also  the  customary 
accusations  of  sexual  excesses  committed  in  nocturnal  assemblies 
held  in  caverns,  which  only  proves  that  tliere  was  sufficient  dread 
of  persecution  to  prevent  the  congregations  from  meeting  ojienly. 
The  good  bishop,  it  appears*  only  ])ennitted  these  wretches  to  be 
arraigned  by  his  inquisitors  after  repeated  pressure  from  John  of 
Luxembourg,  the  king.  Fourteen  of  them  were  convicted  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  but  the  bishop  interfered,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  king,  and  forcibly  released  them,  except  a 
physician  named  Richard,  who  was  imprisoned  ;  the  bishop,  more- 
over, discharged  the  inquisitors,  wlio  evidently  were  his  own  oflB- 
cials  and  not  papal  appointees.  These  were  serious  offences  on  the 
part  of  a  prelate,  and  he  expiated  his  lenity  by  a  confinement  of 
several  years  in  Avignon.  Possibly  his  hostility  to  the  Francis- 
cans may  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  attack.f 

Papal  attention  being  thus  called  to  the  existence  of  heresy  in 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1257,  No.  16.  — Potthast  No.  16819.  — HOfler,  Prager  Con- 
dltCD.  Einleitung,  p.  xix. 

t  Palucky.  op.  cit.  pp.  11-13.— 3chr6UI,  Paasavia  t^acra,  Passau,  1879,  p.  242.— 
Dubravlus  (Hist.  Bohcin.  Lib.  20)  relates  tbat  in  1315  King  John  burned  fourteen 
DolcinisU  in  Prague.  Palacky  (ubi  sup.)  argues,  and  I  think  succeBfifully,  thai 
this  relates  to  tlie  above  affair  and  that  there  were  do  execotions. 
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the  east  of  Europe,  and  to  the  inefBciency  of  the  local  machinery 
for  its  extermination,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition.  In  1318  John  XXII.  commissioned 
the  Dominican  Peregrine  of  OppoLia  and  the  Franciscan  Nicholas 
of  Cracow  aa  inquisitors  in  the  dioceses  of  Cracow  and  Hreslau, 
whOe  Bohoiuiii  and  Poland  were  intrusted  to  the  Dominican  Colda 
and  the  Franciscan  Ilartmann.  As  usual,  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
aatical  powers  were  commanded  to  afford  them  assistance  when- 
ever called  upon.  Poland,  doubtless,  was  as  much  in  need  as  Bo- 
hemia of  inquisitorial  supervision,  for  John  Muscuta,  the  Bishop  of 
Crucow,  was  as  negligent  aa  his  brother  of  Prague,  and  drew  upon 
himself  in  1319  severe  I'eprehension  from  John  XXII.  for  the  sloth 
and  neglect  which  had  rendered  heresy  bold  and  aggressive  in  hia 
diocese.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  much,  for  in 
1327  John  found  himself  obliged  to  onier  the  Dominican  Provin- 
cial of  Poland  to  apix>int  inquisitors  to  stem  the  flood  of  heresy 
which  was  infecting  the  people  from  regions  farther  west.  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia  apparently  were  sending  missionaries,  whose 
labora  met  with  much  acceptance  among  the  people.  King  Ladis* 
las  was  especially  asketl  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  inquisitors ;  he 
promptly  responded  by  ordering  the  governors  of  his  cities  to 
support  them  with  the  oivd  power,  and  their  vigorous  action  was 
rewarded  with  abundant  success.* 

Among  these  heretics  there  may  have  been  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  but  they  wore  probably  for  tlie  most  |)art  Waldenses, 
who  at  this  time  had  a  thoroughly  organized  Church  in  Bohemia, 
whence  emissaries  were  sent  to  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Po- 
land. They  reganlotl  Lombanly  as  their  headquarters,  to  which 
they  sent  their  youth  for  instruction,  together  with  moneys  col- 
lected for  the  support  of  the  parent  Church.  All  this  co;iltl  not  be 
concealed  from  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors  appointed  by  John 
XXII.  No  doubt  active  nieasurcs  of  ref)rossion  were  airried  out 
with  little  intermission,  though  chance  has  only  preserved  un  in- 
dication of  inquisitorial  proceedings  about  the  year  1330.  Saaz 
and  Lnun  are  mentioned  as  the  cities  in  which  heresy  was  most 
prevalent.     With  the  open  rupture  between  the  papacy  and  Louis 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1318,  No.  8-6.— lUpoU  U.  188-B,  174-6. -GuaUv  Schmidt, 
PfibetUcbe  Urkunden  uad  Regesteu,  H&Uc,  1886,  p.  106.  — lUynald.  aao.  1819, 
No.  48. 
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of  Bavaria  its  repression  became  more  difficult,  although  Boho 
mia  under  John  of  Luxembourg  remained  faithful  to  the  Holy 
See.  Heretics  increased  in  Pra^e  and  its  neighborhood ;  after  a 
brief  period  of  activity  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  disappeared ; 
John  of  Drasic,  whose  tolerance  we  have  seen,  was  still  Bishop  of 
Prag-ue,  and  fresh  efforta  were  necessary.  In  1335  Benetlict  XII. 
accordingly  appointed  the  Franciscan  Peter  Naczeracz  as  inquisi- 
tor in  the  diocese  of  Obniitz  and  the  Dominican  Gall  of  Neuburg 
for  that  of  Prague.  As  usual,  all  prelates  were  commandeti  to 
lend  their  lud,  and  King  John  was  specially  reminded  that  he  held 
the  temporal  sword  for  the  i)urj>oae  of  subduing  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.  His  son,  the  future  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  at  that  time 
in  charge  of  the  kingdom,  was  similarly  apj>ealed  to.* 

In  the  subject  province  of  Silesia,  about  the  same  period,  a  bold 
heresiarch  known  as  John  of  Pirna  made  a  deep  impression.  He 
was  probably  u  Fraticello,  as  ho  taught  that  the  |K)po  was  Anti- 
christ and  Rome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 
In  Breslau  the  magistrates  and  people  espoused  his  doctrines,  which 
were  openly  preached  in  the  streets.  Breslau  was  ecclesiastically 
subject  to  Poland,  and  in  1341  John  of  Schweidnitz  was  commia- 
sioned  from  Cracow  as  inquisitor  to  suppress  the  growing  heresy. 
The  people,  however,  arose,  drove  out  thoir  bishop  and  slew  the 
inquisitor,  for  which  they  were  subsequently  subjected  to  humiliat- 
ing penance,  and  John  of  Pirna's  bones  were  exhumed  and  burned. 
The  unsatisfied  vengeance  of  Heaven  added  to  their  punishment 
by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  nearly  thtj  whole  city,  during 
which  a  pious  w  oman  saw  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  casting 
fiery  coals  among  the  houses.f 

Bohemia  and  its  subject  provinces  were  thus  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  heresy,  mostly  Waldensian,  when  several  changes 
took  place  which  increased  the  praminence  of  the  kingdom  and 
stimulated  vastly  its  intellectual  activity.  In  1344  Prague  was 
separated  from  its  far-off  metropolis  of  Mainz  and  was  erected 
into  an  archbisho]>i'ic,  for  which  the  piety  of  Charles,  then  Mar- 
grave of  Bohemia,  provided  a  zealous  and  enlightened  prelate  in 

•  Pttlacky,  op.  cit  pp.  15-18. —Flac.  Illyr.  Cutal.  Test.  VeritaUa  Lib.  xv. 
p.  l505(Ed.  1608).— Raynald.Bnn.  1335, No. 01 -2.— Wadding, ann.  1335, No.  3-4. 

t  Kru&iiuky,  Reformation  in  Volaud,  Loudon,  1838,  X.  55-6.— HayuAld.  ann. 
1341,  No.  27. 
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the  person  of  Arnest  of  Pardubitz.  Two  years  later,  in  1340, 
Charles  was  elected  King  of  the  Uoraans  by  the  Electors  of  Treves 
and  Cologne  in  opposition  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  the  supporter 
of  the  papacy ;  and  a  month  later  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  through  the  knightly  death  of  the  blind  King  John  at 
Cr&y.  StiJl  more  influential  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  was 
the  founding  in  1347  of  the  University  of  Prague,  to  which  the 
combined  favor  of  pope  and  emperor  gave  immediate  lustre. 
Archbishop  Arnest  assumed  its  chancellorship,  leumed  schoolmen 
filled  its  chairs ;  students  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter,  and  it 
soon  rivalled  in  numbers  and  reputation  its  elder  sisters  of  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Bologna.* 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  Bohemia,  under  these 
auspices,  was  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Its  mines  of  the  j)recious  metals  gave  it  wealth ;  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  its  peasantry  raised  them  mentally  and  morally  above 
the  level  of  the  serfs  of  other  lands ;  culture  and  enlightenment 
were  diffused  from  its  university.  It  was  renowned  throughout 
the  Continent  for  the  splendor  of  its  churches,  wliich  in  size  and 
number  were  nowhere  exceeded.  At  the  monastery  of  Kiinig- 
saal,  where  the  Bohemian  kings  lay  buried,  around  the  walls  of 
the  garden  the  whole  of  the  Scrijitures,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions, was  engraved,  with  letters  enlarging?  in  size  with  their  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  so  that  all  could  be  easilj'  read.  In  the 
bitter  8tnigf!;les  of  after  genemtions  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
was  fondly  looked  back  ujxm  as  the  golden  age  of  Bohemia. 
Wealth  and  culture,  however,  were  accompanied  with  corrup- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  clergy  more  worldly  and  depraved. 
Concubinage  was  well-nigli  unJveisid,  and  simony  pervaded  the 
Church  in  all  its  ranks,  the  sacraments  were  sold  and  penitence 
compounded  for.  All  the  abuses  for  which  clerical  immunity 
furnished  opportunity  flourished,  and  the  land  was  ovemm  by 
vagrants  whoso  tonsure  gave  them  charter  to  rob  and  brawl,  and 
dice  and  drink.  The  influenct»s  frt>m  above  which  moulded  thf» 
B<;)hemian  Chui-ch  ma}-^  be  estimated  fi-om  a  single  instance.  lu 
1344  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  Arnest,  then  simple  Bishop  of  Prague, 


■  Wcnmsky  Excerptt.  ei  Registt  Clem.  VI.  pp.  28,  47.— Rayntld.  ann.  1847, 
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calling  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  in  his  diocese  wherein  pre- 
ferment had  been  procured  for  minors  either  by  force  or  simony. 
The  horror  which  the  good  popo  expresses  at  this  abuse  is  sig- 
nificantly illustrated  by  his  having  not  long  before  issued  dispen- 
sations to  live  members  of  one  f.'unily  in  France,  aged  respectively 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  elevtm  years,  to  hold  canonriea  and 
Other  benefices.  Apparently  the  Bohemians  had  not  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  curia  for  such  infrac- 
tion of  the  canons,  so  Clement  ordered  Amest  to  dispossess  the 
incumbents  in  all  such  cases,  ami  to  impose  due  penance  on  them. 
But  he  was  also  instructed,  in  conjunction  with  the  papal  collector, 
to  force  them  to  compound  with  the  papal  camera  for  all  the  rev- 
enues which  they  had  thus  illegally  received,  and  after  they  had 
undergone  this  squeezing  process  ho  was  authorized  to  reinstate 
them.* 

Such  unblushing  exhibitions  of  rajiacious  simony  did  not  tend 
either  to  the  purity  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  or  to  enhance  its 
respect  for  the  Iloly  See,  especially  as  the  frequently  recurring 
paped  exactions  strained  to  the  last  degree  the  relations  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  churches.  WTien,  in  1354,  Innocent 
VI.,  to  carry  on  his  Italian  wars,  suddenly  demanded  a  tenth  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  empire,  it  threw,  for  several 
3'^eare,  the  whole  German  Church  into  an  uproar  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation. Some  prelates  refused  to  pay,  and,  when  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against  them,  formulated  appeals  which 
were  contemptuously  rejec^ted  as  frivolous.  The  Bishops  of  Camin 
and  Bramlenburg  were  only  compelled  to  yield  by  the  direct 
threat  of  excomnuinication.  Others  pleatled  poverty,  and  were 
mockingly  reniimled  of  the  large  sums  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  exacting  from  their  misenilila  subjects ;  others  made  the  best 
bargain  they  could,  and  compounded  for  yearly  payments ;  others 
banded  together  and  formed  associations  mutually  pledged  to  re- 


•  CEn.  SylvU  Hist.  Bohcra.  c.  30.— Nauclcri  Chron.  ann.  1360.— Haflcr,  Prager 
Concilien,  pp.  2,  3.  5,  7.— Loscrth,  Hub  unci  WickUC  Prog,  1884,  pp.  261  »qq.— 
Wcruiisky  Excerptt.  ex  Rcgistt.  Clem.  VI.  pp.  1,  3.  3,  13,  25. 

DiFpcnsationa  for  children  to  hold  preferment  were  an  abuse  of  old  date, 
oa  wc  have  Bccn  ia  a  former  chapter.     In  1207  Boniface  VIIL  authorized  a  boy 
of  Florence,  twelve  years  old,  to  take  a  bcuetice  involving  the  cure  of  souls. — 
Faucon.  Registrea  de  Boniface  VIII.  No.  1761,  p.  606. 
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to  the  last.  Frederic^  Bishop  of  Ratisbon^  took  the  andaoinus 
■tep  of  seizing  the  papal  collector  and  conveying  him  away  to  a 
convenient  castle.  An  ambush  was  laid  for  the  Bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  the  papal  nancio  charged  with  the  business,  and  his  life, 
and  that  of  his  assistant.  Henry,  Archdeaoon  of  Lioge,  were  only 
saved  by  the  active  interposition  of  William,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne. When,  in  1372,  the  le\^  was  repeated  by  Gregory  XI., 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused.  The  clergy  of  Maina 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  solemn  engagement  not  to 
pay  it,  and  Frederic,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  promised  his  clergy 
to  give  them  all  the  assistance  he  safely  could  in  their  refusal  to 
Bnbmit.  Trifling  incidents  such  as  these  afford  us  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  complex  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
churches  of  Christendom.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  su- 
perstitious awe  generated  by  five  centuries  of  unquestioned  dom- 
ination as  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
the  dread  of  the  material  consequences  of  unsuccessful  revolt.  Oll^| 
the  other,  there  was  the  indignation  bom  of  lawless  oppression 
ever  exciting  to  rebellion,  and  the  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the 
Tenality  and  corruption  which  rendered  the  Roman  curia  a  source 
of  contagion  for  all  Europe.  There  was  ample  inflammable  ma- 
terial, which  the  increasing  friction  might  at  any  moment  kindle 
into  flame.* 

Bohemia  was  peculiarly  dangerous  soil,  for  it  was  thoroughly 
interpenetrated  with  the  leaven  of  heresy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
papal  inquisitors  after  those  commissioned  by  Benedict  XII.  in 
1335,  and  it  is  presumable  that  for  a  while  the  heretics  had  peace. 
Archbishop  Arnest,  however,  soon  after  his  accession,  set  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  purif}'  the  morals  of  his  Church  and  to  uproot 
heresy.  lie  held  synods  frequently,  he  instituted  a  Ijody  of  Cor- 
rectors whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  portions  of  the  province  and 
punish  all  transgressions,  and  he  organized  an  episcopal  Inquisi- 
tion for  the  puqjose  of  trucking  out  and  suppressing  heresy.  In 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  synodal  acts,  the  frequency  and 
earnestness  with  which  this  latter  duty  is  insisted  upon  serve  as 
a  measure  of  its  impoi'tauce,  and  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  had 


•  Wcruntky  op.  cit  pp.  89,  04,  08,  09,  103,  111.   120,  135,  136,  140,  141.— 
Gudeni  Cod.  Diplom.  III.  500.— Hartzhcim  Connil.  Grrm.  IV.  510. 
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forsaken  the  Church.  In  the  earliest  synod  whose  proceedings 
have  reached  us  the  first  place  is  given  to  this  subject ;  the  arch- 
deacons were  directed  to  make  diligent  perquisition  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  both  personally  and  through  the  deans  and 
parish  priests,  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  all  who  were  found 
guilty  or  suspect  of  heresy  were  to  be  forthwith  denounced  to 
the  archbishop  or  the  inquisitor.  Similar  instructions  were  is- 
sued in  1356 ;  and  after  Arnest's  death,  in  1364,  his  successor,  John 
Ocko,  was  equally  vigilant,  as  apj)ear8  from  the  acts  of  his  synods 
in  1306  and  1371.  Tlio  neighborh(X><l  of  Fisek  was  especially  con- 
taminated, and  from  the  acts  of  the  Consistory  of  1381  it  appeairs 
that  a  priest  namod  Johl,  of  Pisek,  could  not  be  ordained  because 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  heretics.  What  was 
this  heresy  that  thus  descended  from  generation  to  generation  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  Waldensian.  In  this  same  year 
Archbishop  John,  as  paptil  legate  for  his  own  province  and  for 
the  dioceses  of  Hatiabon,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  held  a  council  at 
Prague,  in  which  he  mournfully  described  tlie  spread  of  the  Wal- 
dcnses  and  Sarabites — the  latter  probably  Beghards.  He  sharply 
reproved  the  bisliops  who,  through  sloth  or  parsimony,  ixad  not 
appointed  inquisitors,  and  threatened  that  if  tliey  did  not  do  so 
forthwith,  he  would  do  it  himself.  AVhen,  ton  years  later,  the 
Church  took  the  alarm  and  acted  vigorously,  the  Waldenses  of 
Brandenburg,  who  were  prosecuted,  declared  that  their  teachers 
came  from  Bohemia.* 

In  all  this  activity  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  episcopal  Inquisition  alone  is  referred  to.  In 
fact  there  was  no  papal  Inquisition  in  Bohemia.  The  bull  of 
Gregory  XI.,  in  1372,  ordering  the  appointment  of  five  inquisitors 
for  Germany,  confines  their  jurisdiction  to  the  prodncea  of  Co- 
logne, Mainz,  Utrecht,  Magdeburg,  fcJakburg,  and  Bremen,  and 
pointedly  omits  that  of  Pra^e,  although  the  zeal  of  Charles  IV. 
might  have  been  expected  to  secnre  the  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tion for  his  hereditary  realm, t    This  is  the  more  curious,  more- 


•  Hflfler.  Prager  Concilien,  pp.  2,  5,  12,  14,  26-7.— Loserth,  Hus  untl  WicUf, 
pp.  3a-33,  87.— W.  Preger,  Bcitrftgo,  p.  SI.— Flac.  Iliyr.  CfttaL  Test.  Veritatii 
Lib.  rv.  p.  150C  (Ed.  1608). 
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over,  since  the  intellectual  movement  started  by  the  University 
of  Pra^e  was  producing  a  number  of  men  distinguished  not 
only  for  learning  and  piety,  but  for  their  bold  attacks  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  aud  theur  questiooing  of  some  of  its 
most  profitable  dogmas.  The  appearance  of  those  precursors  of 
Hubs  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  indications  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  in  Bohemia,  and  shows  how  the  Waldensian  spirit  ol 
revolt  had  unconsciously  spread  among  the  population. 

Conrad  of  AValdhausen,  who  died  in  1369,  is  reckoned  the  ear- 
liest of  these.     He  maintained  strict  orthodoxy,  but  his  denuncia- 
tion in  his  sermons  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  ofH 
the  Mendicants,  created  a  deep  sensation.     More  prominent  in^^ 
every  way  was  Milicz  of  Krerasier^  who,  in  13(53,  resigned  the^ 
office  of  private  secretary  to  the  emperor,  the  function  of  Cor^fl 
rector  intrusted  to  him  by  Archbishop  Amest,  and  several  rich^^ 
preferments,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  preaching. 
Hifl  sermons  in  Czech,  German,  and  Latin  were  lilled  with  auda- 
cious attacks  on  the  sins  and  crimes  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the 
evils  of  the  time  led  him  to  prophesy  the  advent  of  Antichrist 
between  1365  and  1367.     In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Rome  in 
order  to  lay  before  Urban  V.  his  views  on  the  present  and  future 
of  the  Church.     While  awaiting  Urban's  atlvent  from  Avignon, 
he  affixeti  on  the  portal  of  St.  Peter's  an  announcement  of  a  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  which  led  the  Inquisition  to  throw  him  into 
prison,  but  in  October,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope,  he  was  released 
and  treated  with  distinction.    On  his  return  to  Prague  he  preached 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.    To  get  rid  of  him  the  priest- 
hood accused  him  to  the  emperor  and  archbishop,  but  in  vain. 
Then  they  formulated  twelve  articles  of  accusation  against  hira 
to  the  pope,  and  obtained,  in  January,  1374,  from  Gregory  XI., 
bulls  denouncing  him  as  a  persistent  heresiaroh  who  had  filled  all 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Silesia,  and  the  neighboring  lands  with  his  er- 
rors.    According  to  them,  he  taught  not   only  that  Antichrist      i 
had  come,  that  the  Church  was  extinct,  that  pope,  cardinals,,fl 
bishops  and  prelates  showed  no  light  of  truth,  but  he  permitted  " 
to  his  followers  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions. 
Milicz  undauntedly  pursued  his  course  until  an  inquisitorial  prose- 
cution wafi  commenced  against  him,  when  he  appealed  to  the  pope. 
In  Lent,  1374,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  readOy  provec 
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mnooence,  and  on  May  21  was  admitted  to  preach  before  the 
cardinals,  but  ho  died  June  29,  before  the  formal  decision  of 
his  case  was  published.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  Joa- 
chito — one  of  those  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  reverenced  the 
memory  and  believed  in  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  of  the  Ab' 
hot  Joachim  of  Flora.* 

The  spirit  of  indignation  and  disquiet  did  not  confine  itself  to 
denunciations  of  clerical  abuses.  Men  were  growing  bolder,  and 
began  to  question  some  of  the  cherishf?d  dogmas  which  gave  rise 
to  those  abuses.  In  the  synod  of  1384  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  whether  the  saints  were  cognizant  of  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  whothor  the  worshipper  was  benefited  by 
thehr  suffrages — the  mere  raising  of  such  a  question  showing  how 
dangerously  bold  had  become  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  man  who 
most  fitly  represented  this  tendency  was  ^lathiaii  of  JanoAv,  whom 
the  Archbishop  John  of  Jenzenstein  utilized  in  his  efforts  U>  re- 
form the  incuralile  disorders  of  the  clergy.  Mathias  was  led  to 
trace  the  troubles  to  their  causes,  and  to  teach  heresies  from  the 
consequences  of  which  even  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  could 
not  wholly  defend  him.  In  the  synod  of  1^89  he  was  forced  to 
make  public  recantation  of  his  errors  in  hohiing  that  the  images 
of  Christ  and  the  saints  gave  rise  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  chut'ches  and  burned;  that  relics  were 
of  no  service,  and  the  intercession  of  saints  was  useless ;  while  his 
teaching  that  every  one  should  be  urgetl  to  take  communion  daily 
foreshtulowed  the  eueharistic  troubles  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Hussite  excitement.  Yet  he  was  allowed  to  escajwB  with 
six  months'  suspension  from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions 
outside  of  his  own  parochial  church,  a  mistaken  lenity  which  he 
repaid  by  continuing  to  teach  the  same  errors  more  audaciously 
than  ever,  and  even  urging  that  the  laity  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  both  elements.  Mathias  was  not  alone  in  his  hetero- 
doxy, for  in  the  same  syn<xl  of  1389  a  priest  named  Andreas  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  same  heresy  resj)ecting  images,  and  another 
name*]  Jacob  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  ten  years  for  a 
BtiU  more  offensive  expression  of  similar  beUefs,  with  the  aiidition 


•  Loscrtli,  Hufl  und  Wiclif.  pp.  49,  50-3.— Lechler  (Real-Encyklopadie,  X 
l-8).-Raynald.  ann.  1374,  No.  10-tl. 
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that  soffrages  for  the  dead  were  nseless,  that  the  Vii^gin  ooaU 
not  help  her  devotees,  and  that  the  archbishop  had  erred  is 
granting  an  indulgence  to  those  who  adored  her  image,  and 
that  the  ntteranoes  of  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church  are  not  to 
be  received.* 

Other  earnest  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  Tvhat  was  to  fiA- 
low  were  Henry  of  Oyta,  Thomas  of  Stitny,  John  of  Stekno,  and 
Matthew  of  Cmoow.  Step  by  step  the  progress  of  free  thonght 
advanced,  and  when,  in  1393,  a  papal  indulgence  was  preached  in 
Prague,  Wenceslas  Rohle,  pastor  of  St.  Mautin*s  in  the  Altstadt, 
Tentored  to  denounce  it  as  a  fraud,  though  only  nnder  his  breath, 
for  fear  of  the  Pharisees.  AH  this,  it  is  evident,  oould  only  be  bt 
Torable  to  the  growth  of  Waldensianism,  as  is  seen  in.  the  activity 
of  the  sectaries.  It  was  missionaries  from  Bohemia  -vrho  founded 
the  communities  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  well-informed  writer,  in  1395,  asserts  that  they  were  num- 
bered by  thousands  in  Thuringia,  Misnia^  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Ana- 
tria.  and  Hungary,  notwithstanding  that  a  thousand  of  them  had 
been  converted  within  two  years  in  the  districts  extending  from 
Thuringia  to  Moravia.f 

While  Bohemia  was  thus  the  scene  of  an  agitation  the  ool- 
ccHne  of  which  no  man  could  foretelL  a  similar  movement  vras 
running  a  still  more  rapid  course  in  En^nd.  which  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  result.  The  assaults  of 
John  Wickliff  were  the  most  serious  danger  encountered  bv  the 
hieran?hy  since  the  Hildebraniline  theocracy  had  been  established. 
For  the  first  time  a  trainoti  scholastic  intellect  of  remarkable  force 
and  clearness,  informoil  with  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  d 
the  schools,  was  leii  to  question  the  domination  which  the  Chuirfi 
had  acquired  over  the  life,  here  and  hereafter,  of  its  members.  It 
was  not  tlie  poor  peasant  or  artisan  who  found  the  8criptnies  in 
contradiction  to  the  teaching*  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional, 
and  with  the  practical  exiimples  set  by  the  sacerdotal  class;  bat 
it  was  a  man  who  sto^-xi  in  learning  and  argumentative  power  on 

•  Hofler.  Prasrer  Concili-n,  ro.  S3.  37-9— De  Schveinitz,  HSstoiy  of  the 
Cnitis  Fritr^n;  ^Txtr.'them.  Pa..  iS!>5.  pp.  3-5-*». 

?  Loser'n.  H-*  uavi  Wiclii'.  pp.  >4.  S'i-T.  63-4,  S^a— MonteU  Hist.  Lit  des 
Vi'-^v^is^  p.  ;50.— Pseudv^Pilichdort  TncLcoDin  W*I4ens,c  15  (Xac-BilxFaL 
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a  level  with  the  foremost  Bchoolnien  of  the  Middle  Ages;  who 
could  quote  not  only  Christ  and  the  aixjstles,  but  the  fathera  and 
tloctors  of  the  Church,  the  decretals  and  the  ounona,  Aristotle  and 
his  commentators;  who  could  weiiveall  these  into  tlie  dialectics  so 
dear  to  students  and  mafiturs  of  theology,  and  who  could  frame  a 
system  of  philosophy  suited  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age. 
It  is  true  that  William  of  Ockliara  had  been  bold  in  his  attacks 
on  the  overgrown  papal  system,  but  he  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and,  with  Marsiglioof  Padua,  his  aim  had  merely  been  to 
set  the  State  above  the  Church.  With  the  subjection  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  papacy  the  works  of  both  had  pcrishotl  and  their  labors 
haii  l>een  forgotten.  The  inlideUty  of  the  Averrhoists  had  never 
taken  i-oot  among  the  people,  and  had  been  wisely  treated  by  the 
Church  witli  the  leniency  of  contempt.  It  was  the  secret  of  Wick- 
lilf'a  influence  that  he  had  worke<l  out  his  conclusions  in  single- 
hearted  efforts  to  search  for  truth ;  his  views  developed  gradually 
as  he  was  led  from  one  point  to  another ;  he  spared  neither  prince 
nor  prelate ;  he  labored  to  instruct  the  poor  more  zealously  per- 
haps than  to  influence  the  great,  and  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  schoolman,  recognized  in  him  a  leader  who  sought 
to  make  them  better,  stronger,  moi-e  valiant  in  the  struggle  with 
Apollyon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  work  proved  not  merely 
ephemeral;  that  his  fame  as  a  heresiaroh  filled  all  the  schools 
and  became  everywhere  synonymous  with  rebelhon  against  the 
sacerdotal  system ;  that  simple  Waldensos  in  Spain  and  Ctermany 
became  thereafter  known  as  Wicklittites.  Yet  the  endurance  of 
his  teachings  was  due  to  his  Bohemian  disciples ;  at  home,  after  a 
brief  period  of  rapid  development,  they  were  virtually  crashed  out 
by  the  combined  power  of  Cliurch  and  State. 

As  the  heresy  of  Hass  was  in  nearly  all  details  copied  from  his 
master,  WicklilT,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Hussite  movement,  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  views  of 
the  Enghsh  reformer.  About  four  years  after  his  death,  in  1388 
and  1389,  twenty-five  articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against 
his  followers,  whose  reply  gives,  in  the  most  vigorous  English,  a 
sununary  of  his  tenets.  Few  documents  of  the  periotl  are  more 
interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  worldhness  and  corruption  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  wrathful  indignation  aroused  by  tho  hideous 
oontraflt  between  the  teaciiing  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
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claimed  to  represent  hijn.  It  is  observable  that  the  only  purety 
speculative  error  admitted  is  that  concerning  the  Eucharist;  all  ^J 
the  others  relate  to  the  doctrines  which  gave  to  the  Church  con-  ^| 
trol  over  the  souls  and  purses  of  the  faithful,  or  to  the  abuses 
arising  from  tlie  worldly  and  sensual  character  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  an  essentially  practical  reform,  inspired  for  the  most  part 
with  rare  common-sense  and  with  wonderfully  little  exaggeration, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  Christendom. 

The  document  in  question  shows  the  WieklitTlte  belief  to  be 
that  the  popes  of  the  period  were  Antichrist;  all  the  hierarchy, 
from  the  pope  down,  were  accursed  by  reason  of  tlieir  greed,  their 
simony,  their  cruelty,  their  lust  of  power,  and  their  evil  lives. 
Unless  they  give  satisfaction  '^  thai  schul  be  depper  dampned  then 
Judas  Scariotli."  The  pope  was  not  to  lie  obeyed,  his  decretals 
were  naught,  and  his  excommunication  and  that  of  his  bishops 
were  to  be  disregardetl.  The  indulgences  so  freely  proffered  in 
return  for  money  or  for  the  services  of  crusaders  in  slaying  Chris- 
tians were  false  and  fraudulent.  Yet  the  power  of  the  keys  in 
pious  hands  was  not  denied — **  Cert-es,  as  holy  prestia  of  lyvynge 
and  cunnynge  of  holy  writte  ban  keyes  of  heven  and  bene  vicaris 
of  Jesus  Crist,  so  viciouse  prestis,  unkonnynge  of  holy  writte,  ful 
of  pride  and  covetise,  han  keyes  of  belle  and  bene  vicaris  of  Sa- 
thanas.'^  Though  auricular  confession  might  be  useful,  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  men  should  trust  in  Christ.  Image-worship  was 
unlawful,  and  representations  of  the  Trinity  were  forbidden — 
*'Hit  semes  that  this  offr^'nge  ymages  is  a  sotile  cast  of  Anti- 
christe  and  his  clerkis  for  to  drawe  almes  fro  pore  men. . . .  Certis, 
these  ymages  of  hemselfe  may  do  nouther  gode  nor  yvel  to  mennis 
soules^  but  thai  myghtten  warme  a  man's  body  in  cotdo  if  thai 
were  sette  upon  a  fire."  The  invocation  of  saints  was  useless; 
the  best  of  them  could  do  nothing  but  what  God  ordained,  and 
many  of  those  customarily  invoked  were  in  hell,  for  in  modem 
times  sinners  stood  a  better  chance  of  canonization  than  holy  men. 
It  was  the  same  with  their  feast-days ;  those  of  the  apostles  and 
early  saints  might  be  observed,  but  not  the  rest.  Song  was  not 
to  be  used  in  divine  service,  and  prayer  was  as  efficient  anywhere 
as  in  church,  for  the  churches  were  not  holy — *'  all  suche  chirches 
bene  gretely  pointed  and  cursud  of  God,  nomely  for  sellynge  of 
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leccberie  and  fals  swering  upon  bokus.  Sitlien  tho  chirches  bene 
dunnus  of  thefis  and  habitacionis  of  fendis."  Ecclesiastics  must 
not  live  in  luxury  and  pomp,  but  as  poor  men  "gyvynge  ensaum- 
ple  of  bolynes  by  ther  conversaoion."  The  Church  must  be  de- 
prived of  all  its  temporalities,  and  whatever  was  necessarj^  for  the 
supiwrt  of  its  members  must  be  held  in  common.  Tithes  and  of- 
ferings were  not  to  be  given  to  sinful  priests ;  it  was  simony  for 
a  priest  to  receive  payment  for  his  spiritual  ministrations,  though 
he  might  sell  his  labor  in  honest  vocations,  such  as  teaching  and 
the  binding  of  books,  and  though  no  one  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  oblation  at  mass,  provided  he  did  not  seek  to  obtain  more  than 
his  share  in  the  sacrifice.  All  ])arish  priests  and  vicars  who  did 
not  perform  their  functions  were  to  be  removed,  and  especially 
all  who  were  non  -  resident.  All  priests  and  deacons,  moreover, 
were  to  preach  zealously,  for  which  no  special  license  or  commis- 
sion was  requiretl. 

All  the-se  tenets  of  which  they  were  accused  the  Wickliffltes 
admitted  and  defended  in  the  most  incisive  fashion,  but  there 
were  two  artielt^  which  tliey  denietl.  Wicklitf's  te-aching  so 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  AVaUlenses  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  orthodox  should  attribute  to  him  the  two  Waldensian  errors 
which  regarded  all  oaths  as  unlawful,  and  held  that  priests  in 
mortal  sin  could  not  administer  the  sacraments.  To  the  former, 
his  followers  replied  that,  though  they  rejected  all  unnecessary 
swearing,  they  admitted  that  *'  If  hit  be  nedeful  for  to  swere  for  a 
spedful  treuthe  men  mowe  wele  swere  as  God  did  in  the  olde  lawe." 
As  to  the  latter,  they  said  that  the  sinful  priest  can  give  sacror 
ments  efficient  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  though  he  re- 
ceive damnation  unto  himself.  The  prominence  of  the  Fraticelli 
also  suggested  the  imputation  that  the  "Wickliffites  believed  the 
entire  renunciaticm  of  property  to  be  essential  to  salvation;  but 
this  they  denied,  saying  that  a  man  might  make  lawful  gains 
and  hold  them,  but  that  he  must  use  them  well.* 

All  these  antisacerdotal  teachings  flowed  directly  from  the 


•  AraolcVa  Epgliali  Works  of  WycIiF,  IH.  434-96.  Cf.  Voe  Octuplex  ([b.  U. 
380);  Of  Mynyatria  in  the  CliircU  (Ih.  11.394);  Vaugban'«  TracU  and  Treati»e8, 
p.  226;  Trittlogi  ni.  6,  7;  Triut<>gi  Supplein.  c.  2.— Loserth.  MiUheiluDgen  dea 
Vcreiaes  fUr  Qeach.  der  Peut^clien  in  Bubuen,  18S6.  pp.  384  aqq. 
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resoIiitoBess  Tvith  which  "Wickliff  carried  out  to  its  lojE^cal  concln' 
sioa  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  thus  necessarily 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  human  mediation,  the  suffrages  of  the 
saints,  justification  by  works,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  salvation.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest, 
IIuss  followed  him,  though  the  distinction  between  his  principles 
and  the  orthodox  ones  of  the  Thoraists  and  other  schoolmen  was 
too  subtle  to  render  this  point  one  which  the  Church  could  easily 
condemn.* 

The  one  serious  speculative  error  of  Wickliff  lay  in  his  effort 
to  reconcile  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  stubborn  fact 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  remained  bread  and  the  wine 
continued  to  be  wine.  lie  did  not  deny  conversion  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  thoy  were  really  present  in  the  sacrifice,  but 
his  reason  refused  to  acknowledge  transubstantiation.  and  he  in- 
vented a  theory  of  the  remaneuce  of  the  substance  coexisting  with 
the  divine  elements.  Into  these  dangerous  subtleties  Huss  refused 
to  follow  his  master.  It  was  the  one  point  on  which  ho  declined 
to  accept  the  reasoning  of  the  Englishman,  and  yet,  as  wo  shall 
see,  it  served  as  a  princi|)al  excuse  for  hurrying  him  to  the  stake. 

Wickliff's  career  as  a  heresiarch  was  unexampled,  and  its  pe- 
culiarities serve  to  explain  much  that  would  otherwise  be  incom- 
prehensible in  the  growth  ami  tolerance  of  his  doctrines  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  in  the  simplicity  with  which  Huss  refused  to  believe  that 
he  could  hirnsolf  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.  Although,  as  early  as 
1377,  the  assistance  which  Wickliff  rendered  to  Edward  III.  in 
diminishing  the  papal  revenues  moved  Gregory  XI.  to  command 
his  immediate  prosecution  as  a  heretic,  yet  the  political  situation 
was  such  as  to  render  ineffectual  all  efforts  to  carry  out  these  in- 
structions ;  he  was  never  even  excoimnunicated,  and  was  allowed 
to  die  peacefully  in  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1384.  No  further  action  was  taken  by  Kome  until  the 
question  of  his  heresy  was  raiseil  in  Prague.    Although,  in  1409, 


•  Triiilogin.  U;  IV.23.  —  Jo.  Hus  tie  Ecclcsia,  c.  I  (Monument  I.fol.  196-7, 
Ed.  1538).— WiL  Wodford  adv.  Jn.  Wiclcfiim  (Fascic.  Rer.  Expctcnd.  et  Fugicnd. 
I.  250,  Ed.  1690).— In  the  condemnation  of  the  innovations  by  the  Council  of 
Prague,  in  1412,  predestination  is  not  among  the  erroTS  enumerated  (Hfiflcr, 
Prager  Concilien.  p.  73),  though  it  tppcan  in  the  final  proceedings  against  Hubs 
in  the  Council  of  Constance  (P.  MladenowicRclatio.PaUcVy  Docuracnta,  p.  817). 
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Alexander  V.  ordered  Archbishop  Zbinco  not  to  permit  his  errors 
to  be  taught  or  his  books  to  be  read,  yet  when,  in  1410,  John 
XXIU.  referred  his  writings  to  a  commission  of  four  cardinals, 
who  convoked  an  assembly  of  theologians  for  their  examination, 
a  majority  decided  that  Archbishop  Zbinko  had  not  been  justified 
in  burning  them.  It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Rome,  in  1413, 
that  there  was  a  formal  and  authoritative  condemnation  pro- 
nounced, and  it  was  left  for  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415,  to 
proclaim  WicklifT  as  a  horesiarch,  to  order  his  bones  exhumed, 
and  to  define  his  errors  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal. Huss  might  well,  to  the  last,  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  brought  to  Prague 
about  1403,  in  which  Wickliff  was  dtKilared  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  might  conscientiously  assert  that  his  books  continued  to  be 
read  and  taught  there.^ 

The  marriage  of  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  sister  of  Wenceslas  of 
Bohemia,  to  Kichard  II.,  in  1382,  led  to  considerable  intercourse 
between  the  kingdoms  until  her  death,  in  1394.  Many  Bohemi- 
ans visited  England  dm-ing  the  excitement  caused  by  Wickliffa 
controversies,  and  his  writings  were  carried  to  Prague,  where  they 
found  great  acceptance.  IIuss  tells  us  that  about  1390  they  com- 
menced to  be  read  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued thenceforth  to  be  atixdied.  No  orthodox  Bohemian  had 
hitherto  ventured  as  fur  as  the  [hiring  Englishman,  but  there  were 
many  who  had  entered  on  the  same  path,  to  sa}*^  nothing  of  the 
secret  Waldensian  heretics,  and  the  general  feeling  excited  through- 
out Germany  by  the  reckless  simony  and  sale  of  indulgences  which 
marked  the  later  years  of  Boniface  IX.  Thus  the  movement  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  middle  of  the  century  received  a 
fresh  impulsion  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  works  of 
"Wickliff  were  perused  and  scattered  abroad  in  innumerable  copies. 
All  of  his  treatises  were  eagerly  sought  for.  A  MS.  in  the  Ilof- 
bliothek  of  Vienna  gives  a  catalogue  of  ninety  of  them  which 


•  RayniiUI.  ann.  1877,  No.  4-«.— L©chler*3  Life  of  Wickliff.  Lorimer'B  Tran». 
liition,  II.  288-90,  34d-7  —  Loftcrth,  Hus  und  Wiclif,  pp.  101-2,  131.— Palacky 
Di)cumciitA  Mag.  Johannis  Hii8,  p.  189,  208,  313,  87't-6,  436-8,  467. -Harduin. 
ConciL  VIII.  203.— Von  dor  Hardt  HI.  xii.  168;  IV.  153,  328.— Jo.  Hub  Replica 
contra  P.  Stokes  (Monument  L  108  a).— H6fler,  Pr&ger  Concilien,  p.  53. 
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were  known  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  to  those  regions  that  we  must 
look  for  the  remains  of  his  voluminous  labors,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  successfully  suppressed  at  home.  In  time  he  came  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  fifth  Evangelist,  and  a  fragment  of  stone 
from  his  tomb  was  venerated  at  Pnigue  as  a  rehc.  Still  more 
suggestive  of  his  commanding  influence  is  the  lidelity  with  which 
Huss  followed  his  reasoning,  and  oftentimes  the  arrangement,  and 
even  the  words,  of  his  treatises.* 

John  of  Husinec,  commonlj'  known  as  Huss,  who  became  the 
loading  exponent  and  protomartyr  of  Wickliffitism  in  Bohemia, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1369,  of  parents  whose  poverty 
forced  bim  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  In  1393  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  batrhelor  of  arts;  in  1394  tliat  of  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy; in  1396  that  of  master  of  arts;  but  the  doctorate  he  never 
attained,  though  in  1398  he  was  already  lecturing  in  the  univer- 
sity;  in  liOl  he  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  rec- 
tor in  1402.  Curiously  enough,  he  embraced  the  Eealist  philoso- 
phy, and  won  great  applause  in  his  combiits  with  the  Nominalists. 
So  little  promise  did  his  early  years  give  of  his  career  as  a  reformer 
that,  in  1392,  he  spent  his  last  four  groschen  for  an  indulgence, 
when  he  had  only  dry  crusts  for  food.  In  1400  he  was  ordained 
as  priest,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
Bethlehem  chapel,  where  his  earnest  eloquence  soon  rendered  him 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people.  The  study  of  Wickhff's  writ- 
ings, begun  shortly  after  this,  quickened  his  appreciation  of  the 
evils  of  a  corrupted  Church,  and  when  Archbishop  Zbinco  of  Ho- 
senburg,  shortly  after  his  consecration  in  1403,  appointed  him  as 
prejiclier  to  the  annual  synods,  Huss  improved  the  opportunity  to 
address  to  the  assembled  clergy  a  series  of  terrible  invectives 
against  their  worldliness  and  filthiness  of  living,  which  excited 
general  popular  hatred  and  contempt  for  them.  After  one  of  pe- 
culiar vigor,  in  Octolxir,  1407,  the  clamor  among  the  ecclesiastics 
grew  so  strong  that  they  presented  a  formal  complaint  against 
him  to  Archbishop  Zbinco,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  position. 


•  Loscrtb^ op.  cit  pp.  79, 114, 101  sqq. — MittlioilungendeaYcrcines  fllr  Gcsch. 
d.  Dcutochen  ia  Bdlimcn,  1886,  395  sqq.— Jn.  Uua  Monument  I.  25a.  108a. — 
Nidcr  Forraicar.  Lib.  iii.  c.  9.  fol.  60a.— Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.  328.— Gobelin.  For- 
sooflB  Cosmodrom.  iEtaC.  n.  c.  86-7  (Moibom.  Rcr.  Qcrman.  I.  319-21). 
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By  this  time  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  purify 
the  Church,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  with  such 
men  as  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaim,  John  of  Jessinetz,  Je- 
rome of  Pra^e,  and  many  others  eminent  for  learning  and  piety 
as  his  collaborators.  To  some  of  these  he  was  inferior  in  intel* 
lectual  gifts,  but  his  fearless  temper,  his  unbending  rectitude,  his 
blameless  life,  and  his  kindly  nature  won  for  him  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  the  people  and  rendered  him  its  idoL* 

Discussion  grew  hot  and  ]Mi5sions  became  erabittere<l.  Old 
jealousies  and  hatreds  between  the  Teutonic  and  Czech  races  con- 
tributed to  render  the  religious  quarrel  unap|>easable.  The  vices 
and  oppression  of  tlie  clergy  had  alienated  from  them  popular 
respect,  and  the  fiery  diatribes  of  the  Bethlehem  chapel  were  lis- 
tened to  eagerly,  while  the  "Wicklifflte  doctrines,  which  taught  the 
baselessness  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  were  welcomed  as  a 
revelation,  and  spread  rapidly  through  all  classes.  King  Wen- 
ceelas  was  inclined  to  give  them  such  support  as  his  indolence 
and  self-indulgence  would  permit,  and  his  queen,  Sophia,  was  even 
more  favorably  disposed.  Yet  the  clergy  and  their  friends  could 
not  submit  quietly  to  the  spoliation  of  their  privileges  and  wealth, 
although  the  Great  Schism,  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man curia,  rendered  its  support  less  efficient.  Preachers  who 
assailed  their  vices  were  thrown  into  prison  as  heretics  and  were 
exiled,  and  the  writings  of  Wicklitf,  which  formed  the  key  of  the 
[position,  were  fiercely  assaulted  and  desperately  defended.  The 
weak  point  in  them  was  the  substitution  of  remanence  for  tran- 
aubstantiation ;  and  although  this  was  discanled  by  IIuss  and  his 
followers,  it  served  as  an  unguanied  point  through  which  the 
whole  position  might  be  carried.  The  synod  of  1405  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  most  absolute  shape  ;  any  one 
teaching  otherwise  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  archbishop  for  punishment.    In  1406  this  waa 


•  Loserth,  op.  cit.  pp.  18,  75-8,  98-100.— Jo.  Has  Monument.  II.  25-^2. 

Even  ^neafl  Sylvius  (Hist.  Bohem.  c.  35)  speaks  of  Huss  as  distinguished  for 
the  purity  of  his  life ;  and  the  Jei>ult  Bulbinus  says  that  Uis  austerity  and  mod- 
esty, his  kindness  to  all.  even  to  tho  cncaDCst,  won  for  him  universal  favor.  No 
one  believed  that  bo  holy  a  man  could  deceive  or  be  deceived,  so  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  thief  was  worshipped  at  Prague  as  that  of  a  saint  (Bobuslai  Balbini  Epit. 
Rer.  Bobem.  Lib.  t.  c.  ▼.  p.  431). 
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repeated  in  a  still  more  threatening  form,  shomng  that  the  Wick- 
liffite  views  bad  obstinate  defenders ;  as,  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  by 
a  tract  of  Thoniaa  of  Stitny,  written  in  14(M>.  Alreaxly,  in  1403, 
a  series  of  forty-live  articles  extracted  from  WickliflTs  works  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  university.  Around  these  the  battle 
raged  with  fury ;  the  condemnation  was  repeated  in  1408,  and  in 
1410  Archbishop  Zbinco  solemnly  burned  in  the  courtyard  of  his 
palace  two  hundred  of  the  forbidden  books,  wUile  tlie  populace 
revenged  itself  by  singing  through  the  streets  rude  rhymes,  in 
which  the  prelate  is  said  to  have  burned  books  which  he  could 
not  read ;  for  his  ignorance  was  notorious,  and  he  was  reported  to 
have  first  acquired  the  alphal)et  after  his  elevation.* 

In  the  strife  between  rival  popes  it  suited  the  pohcy  of  King 
Wenceslas,  in  1408,  to  maintain  neutrality,  and  he  induced  the 
university  to  send  envoys  to  the  cardinals  who  had  renounced 
allegiance  to  both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XI  I.  In  this  mis- 
sion were  included  8tephen  Falecz  and  Stanislas  of  Znaim,  but  the 
whole  party  fell,  in  Bologna,  into  the  hands  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  the 
papal  legate  (afterwards  John  XXI II.),  who  threw  them  all  in 
prison  as  suspect  of  heresy,  and  it  required  no  httle  effort  to  secure 
their  release.  This  adventure  cooled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  and  Stan- 
islas ;  they  gradually  changed  sides,  and  from  the  warmest  friends 
of  liuss  they  became,  as  we  shall  see,  his  most  dangerous  and  im* 
placable  encmies.f 

In  this  affair  the  university  had  not  seconded  the  isishes  of  the 
king  with  the  alacrity  which  he  had  expected,  and  Uuss  took 
advantage  of  the  royal  displeasure  to  effect  a  revolution  in  that 
institution,  which  had  hitherto  proved  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
progress  of  reform.  It  was  divided,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  into 
four  *'  nations."  As  each  of  these  nations  had  a  vote,  the  Bohe- 
mians constantly  found  themselves  outnumbered  by  the  foreign- 


*  Palacky  Documents,  pp.  S,  56.— Berger,  Johannefl  Hos  u.  K5nig  Sigmund, 
p.  5.— Lo«erth,  op.  cit.  pp.  82,  98-100.  103-5,  111-13,  270.— H6fler,  Prager  Con- 
cilien,  pp.  43-6,  51-3,  57,  60,  61-2.— Hist.  Peraecut  Eccles.  Bohem.  p.  2ft. 

Wickliff  continued  to  the  end  to  be  tbe  chief  AUthoritj  of  the  Hutsitea.  A 
half  &  century  later  be  is  appealed  to  by  both  factions  into  which  they  wera 
divided.  Set  Peter  Chekicky's  reply  to  RokvEano,  in  Goll,  Quellen  und  Unter- 
■uchungen  zur  Oeschichte  der  BObini&chen  DrUdor,  11.  83-4. 

t  Loaerth,  pp.  105-6.— PaUcky  Documenta,  pp.  345-6,  863-4. 
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era.  It  waa  now  proposed  to  adopt  tbo  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  the  French  nation  had  three  votes,  and  all 
the  foreign  nations  collectively  but  one.  The  vacillation  of  Wen- 
ceslas  delayed  decision,  but  in  January,  1409,  he  sigTied  the  decree 
which  ordered  the  change.  The  German  students  and  professors 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  j)rocure  the  revocation  of  the  de- 
cree or  to  leave  the  university.  Failing  in  the  former  alternative, 
they  abandoned  the  city  in  vast  numbers,  founding  the  University 
of  Leipeic,  and  spreading  throughout  Europe  the  report  that  Bo- 
hemia was  a  nest  of  hei*etics.  The  dyke  was  broken  down,  and 
the  flood  of  Wickliffitism  poured  over  the  land  with  little  to  check 
its  progress.  In  vain  did  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXllI.  com- 
mand Archbishop  Zbinco  to  supjiress  the  heresy,  and  in  vain  did 
the  struggling  prelate  hold  assemblies  and  issue  comminatory 
decrees.  The  tide  bore  all  before  it,  and  Zbinco  at  last,  in  1411, 
abandoned  his  ungrateful  see  to  appeal  to  Wenceslas's  brother 
Sigismund,  then  recently  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  but  died  on 
the  journey.* 

This  removed  the  last  obstacle.  The  new  archbishop,  Albik 
of  Unicow,  previously  physician  to  Wenceslas,  was  old  and  weak, 
and  more  given  to  accumulating  money  than  to  defending  the 
iaith.  He  was  said  to  carry  the  key  of  his  wine-cellar  himself,  to 
have  only  a  wretched  old  crone  for  a  cook,  and  to  sell  habitually 
all  presents  made  to  him.  Thoroughly  unJitted  for  the  crisis,  he 
resigned  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ck)nrftd  of  Vechta,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  cast  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  Huss. 
Yet,  during  these  troubles,  the  papal  Inquisition  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  Prague,  and,  strangely  enough,  to  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  Hussite  movement  to  call  for  its  interference, 
though  it  could  act  against  Waldenses  and  other  recognized  here- 
tics. When,  in  1408,  the  king  onlered  Archbishop  Zbinco  to  make 
a  thorough  perquisition  after  heresy,  Nicholas  of  Vilemonic,  known 
as  Abraham,  priest  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prague, 
waa  tried  before  the  inquisitors  Moritz  and  Jaroslav  for  Walden- 
Bianism,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  asserting  that  he  could 
preach  under  authority  From  Christ  without  that  of  the  archbishop. 


•  Losertli,  op.  cit  pp.  106-10, 183-4.— Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  181,  847,  350- 
62.— HSfler,  Prager  Concilien,  pp.  64-70.— Raynald.  arm.  1409,  No.  89. 
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Huss  intnrposcd  in  his  favor,  but  his  liberation  was  postpone 
through  his  refusal  to  repeat,  on  the  Gospels,  an  oath  which  he 
had  already  sworn  bj  God.  One  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Hoss  at  Constance  was  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  Waldensian 
and  other  heretics ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  about  to  depart  on  his 
fateful  journey  to  Constance,  tlie  papal  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Bishop 
of  Nazareth,  gave  Mm  a  formal  certificate,  attested  by  a  notarial 
act,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  long  known  him  intimately,  and  had 
never  heurd  an  heretical  expression  from  him,  and  that  no  one  had 
ever  accused  him  of  heresy  before  the  tribunal.  The  Hussite  and 
Wahiensian  movements  were  too  nearly  akin  for  Huss  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  acknowledged  heretics,  and  in  the  virtual  spirit- 
ual anarchy  of  these  tumultuous  years  Waldensian  influence  must 
have  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  sectaries  must  have 
boon  emboldene<l  to  show  themselves  ever  more  openly.* 

Everything  tims  cousi)ired  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  Huss,  who  had  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
himself  to  assaults  upon  the  local  ecclesiastical  establishment,  be- 
gan to  direct  his  attacks  at  the  papacy  itself,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Wickhff  ho  found  ample  store  of  arguments,  which  he  used  with 
great  effect.  He  also  made  use  of  another  of  Wickliff's  methods 
by  the  employment  of  itinerant  priests.  This  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  for  the  Bohemians  were 
given  to  listening  to  sermons,  and  the  unlicensed  preaching  for 
which  the  negligence  of  the  established  clergy  gave  opportunity 
hiul  been  a  frcKjucnt  source  of  ooniphiint  since  the  year  VMl,  The 
repetition  of  the  prohibitions  shows  their  ineffectiveness ;  the  pop- 
ular craving  for  spiritual  instruction,  which  the  Church  could  have 
turned  to  such  good  account,  was  abandoned  to  the  agitators ;  the 
people  flockeil  in  crowds  to  hear  them,  in  spite  of  priestly  anathe- 
mas, and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  from  nobles  to  peasants, 
eagerly  adoptotl  the  new  doctrines,  and  were  prepared  to  support 
them  to  the  death.f 

Matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  an  open  rupture  with  Rome. 


•  iEnesB  Sylv.  Hi«t  Bohem.  c.  85.— Loscrth^  op.  cit.  p.  187.— Palacky  Docu- 
menta,  pp.  184-6,  342-3.— Palacky,  Bezichungen,  pp.  10-20. — Jo.  Hub  Monument. 
L2-^. 

t  Loscrth,  op.  cit.  pp.  120,  123-4.— H6fler^  Prager  ConcUien,  pp.  5, 15,  18,  31, 
82.  46,  67- 
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In  1410  John  XXII I. »  soon  after  his  iiccession,  referred  to  Cardi- 
nal Otto  Colonna  the  complaints  which  came  to  Raiiie  against 
Huss.  On  September  20  Colonna  summoned  him  to  appear  in  ])er- 
son.  He  sent  deputies,  who  appealed  from  the  cardinal  to  the 
pope,  but  they  were  thrown  into  prison  and  severely  handled ; 
and  while  the  ap|>ejil  was  pending,  in  February,  ItHI,  Colonna 
excommunicated  liim.  On  March  15  the  excommunication  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  churches  of  Prague  save  two ;  the  people  stood 
by  IIuss,  and  an  interdict  was  extended  over  the  city,  which  was 
generally  disregarded,  and  Huss  continued  to  preach.  While  af- 
fairs were  in  this  tlireatetiing  position  a  new  caiise  of  trouble  led 
to  an  explosion.  Just  us  WicklifT  had  been  stirred  to  fresh  hos- 
tility against  the  papacy  by  the  crusade  which,  under  oixlers  from 
Urban  VL,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  preached  against  France 
for  its  support  of  the  rival  pope  Clement  VII. ;  just  as  Luther 
was  to  be  aroused  from  his  obscurity  by  tlio  indulgence-selling  of 
Tetzel  when  Leo  X.  wanted  money,  so  the  Bohemians  were  stim- 
ulated to  active  opposition  when  John  XXIII.,  towards  the  close 
of  1411,  proclaimed  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  indulgences  against 
Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  upheld  the  claims  of  Gregory  Xll.  Ste- 
phen Palecz,  till  then  associated  with  Huss,  was  dean  of  the  the- 
ological faculty.  His  experience  of  the  Hologneso  prison  rendered 
him  timorous  aljout  withstanding  John  XXIIL,  and  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  authority  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  in- 
dulgeoce.  Huss  was  bohler,  and  a  controversy  arose  between  them 
which  converted  their  former  friendship  into  an  enmity  destined 
to  bear  bitter  fruits.  June  16,  1412,  he  held  in  the  Carolinum  a 
disputation  which  was  a  very  powerful  and  eloquent  attack  upon 
the  power  of  the  keys,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
paj>al  system.  Absolution  was  dej^endent  on  the  subjective  con- 
dition of  the  penitent ;  as  many  popes  who  concede  indulgences 
are  damneil,  how  can  they  defend  their  pardons  before  Gwl  ?  tho 
sellers  of  indulgences  are  thieves,  who  t-ake  by  cunning  Lies  that 
which  they  cannot  seize  by  violence ;  the  pope  and  the  whole 
Church  Militant  often  err,  and  an  unjust  papal  excommunication 
is  to  be  disregarded.  This  was  followed  by  other  tracts  and  ser- 
mons which  aroused  popular  enthusiasm  to  a  lofty  pitch.  Wences- 
las  Tiera,  the  Dean  of  Passau,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  cru- 
sade in  Bohemia  was  conMed,  farmed  out  the  indulgences  to  the 
U.— 29 
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highest  bidders,  and  their  sale  to  the  people  was  accompanied  by  the 
usual  scandals,  which  were  well  calculated  to  excite  indigTiation.*  ^j 

A  few  days  aft^^r  the  disputation  a  crowd  led  by  Wok  of  ^M 
Waldstein,  a  favorite  of  King  Wenceslas,  carried  the  papal  bulls 
of  indulgence  to  the  pillory  and  publicly  buraed  them.  The  well- 
knonni  legend  attributes  to  Jerome  of  Prague  a  leading  part  in  ^ 
tiiis,  and  relates  that  the  bulls  were  strung  around  the  neck  of  a  ^M 
strum])ct  mount6*l  on  a  cart,  who  solicited  the  favor  of  the  mob  ^^ 
with  lascivious  gestures.  No  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
participants,  and  Wok  of  Waldstein  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favor.  The  defiance  of  the  pope  was  complete,  and  the  temper  of 
the  people  was  shown  on  July  12,  when  in  three  several  churches 
tliree  young  mechanics  named  Martin,  John,  and  Stanislas,  iuter- 
ruptetl  the  preiichers  proclaiming  the  indulgences,  and  declared 
them  to  be  a  lie.  They  were  arrested  and  beheaded  in  spite  of 
Huss's  intercession  ;  many  others  were  imprisoned,  and  some  were 
exposed  to  torture.  Then  the  people  assumed  a  threatening  as- 
pect; the  three  who  had  been  executeil  were  reverenced  as  mar- 
tyrs; tumults  occurred,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  Soon 
afterwards  a  Carmelite  was  begging  at  the  doors  of  his  church 
with  an  array  of  relics  disjilayed  upon  a  table,  with  the  indulgences 
attached  to  them  to  excite  the  liberality  of  the  pious.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Huss  denounced  the  affair  as  a  fraud  and  kicked  over  the 
table,  and  when  he  was  seized  by  the  friars  a  band  of  armed  men 
broke  into  the  house  and  released  him,  not  without  blood8hed.+ 

John  XXIII.  could  not  avoid  talcbig  up  the  gage  of  battle 
thus  thrown  down.  The  Bohemian  clergy  appealed  to  him  pite- 
ously,  rej)re8entiug  the  oppi-ession  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  stating  that  many  of  them  had  been  slain.  Ke  promptly  re- 
sponded. The  major  excommunication,  to  be  published  in  all  its 
awful  solemnity  in  Prague,  was  pronounced  against  Huss;  the 
Bethlehem  chapel  was  ordered  to  be  levelled  with  the  earth;  his 


•  I^ficrth,  op.  cit.  pp.  121-S,  130.— Palacky  Dooumenta.  pp.  10-21, 191, 23S.~ 
MlAdeDowic  Rclatio  (Palacky  p.  319). — Jo,  Hub  Dispututio  contm  Indulgent. 
fMonumcut  I.  174-89);  Ejusd.  contra  Bull.  PP.  Joonnia  (lb.  1. 189-01);  Ejusd. 
fiemi.  XXIL  dc  Remlssionc  Pcccatorum  (lb.  II.  74-5). 

t  Lo.aerth,  np.  cii.  p.  181.— Pnlncky  Docamonta,  p.  840.— Do  Schweinitz,  Hi§t 
of  tbc  Unitas  Fmtrum,  pp.  41-2.— Stcphani  Cartua.  Antihasaus  o.  5  (Poz  Ttiesatir 
ABCcd.  IV.  n.  380,  882). 
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foQowera  were  exconiniuriicated,  and  all  who  would  not  within 
thirty  da3'3  abjure  hei^esy  wore  summoned  to  answer  in  person  bo- 
fore  the  Roman  curia.  In  spite  of  this  llusa  continued  to  preach, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  in  the  pulpit  the 
threatening  aspect  of  tho  congregation  prevented  its  execution. 
He  appended  to  a  general  council,  and  then  to  God,  in  a  protest 
which,  in  lofty  terms,  assorted  the  nullity  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.  In  his  treatise  "  De  Ecclesia,"  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after,  he  attacked  the  papacy  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  WickliiF.  The  pope  is  not  a  pope  and  a 
true  successor  of  Peter  unless  he  imitates  Peter;  a  jK>pe  given  to 
avarice  is  the  vicar  of  Judas  lacariot.  So  of  the  cardinals ;  if  they 
enter  save  by  tho  door  of  Clirist  they  are  thieves  and  robbers. 
Yet  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part  gladly,  obeyed  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and  Uuss's  presence  in  Prague  led  to  a  cessation  of 
all  churcli  observances;  divine  service  was  suspended,  the  new-bom 
were  not  baptized,  and  the  dead  lay  unburied.  At  the  request 
of  the  king,  to  relieve  the  situation  of  its  tension,  Huss  left  Prague 
and  retire<l  to  Kosi  hradok,  whence  he  directed  the  movements 
of  Iit3  ailherents  in  the  city  and  busItMl  himself  in  active  contro- 
versifil  writing,  the  chief  product  of  wliieh  was  the  "  De  Eoclesia," 
which  was  publicly  read  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  on  July  8, 1418.* 
King  Weiiceslas  had  vainly  tried  to  bring  about  a  pacification 
of  the  troubles  in  which  passions  were  daily  growing  wilder,  com- 
plicated by  the  race  hatred  between  Teuton  and  Czech.  A  con- 
fused scries  of  disputations  and  conferences  and  controversial 
tracts  occupied  the  tlrst  half  of  the  year  1413,  which  only  embit- 
tered those  who  took  part  in  them  and  rendered  harmony  more 
distant  than  ever.  In  fact  there  was  no  possible  middle  term,  no 
compromise  in  which  the  disputants  could  unite.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  refonning  tho  morals  of  the  clergy,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  which  all  were  agreed.  The  ci^ntroversy  hud  drifted  to 
the  causes  of  clerical  corruption,  springing,  as  Wicklitf  and  Huss 
and  their  disciples  clearly  saw,  from  tho  very  principles  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  Latin  Christianity  was  based.     Either  the 


•  Hofler,  Prager  Cnncilicn.  pp.  73,  110.— Loserth,  op.  cit  pp.  132-5— J.  Uus 
Monument  I.  17;  Ejusd.  tie  KfcU'«ift  c.  M  (Momiment.  I.  23:J.  Of.  W'icklif.  d« 
Eccles.  c.  18,  up.  Loaortli,  p.  Iri3).— Pjilucky  DocuiueaUi,  pp.  458,  464-60. 
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power  of  the  keys  was  a  truth  vital  to  the  salvation  of  mankii» 
or  it  was  a  lie  cunningly  invented  and  boldly  utilized  to  gratify 
the  lust  of  power  and  the  greed  of  avarice.  Between  these  two 
antagonistic  postulates  dialectic  subtlety  was  powerless  to  frame  a 
project  of  reconciliation,  and  argument  only  hardened  each  side 
in  its  ])clief.  One  or  the  other  must  triumph  utterly,  and  force 
alone  couki  decide  the  controversy.  Wearied  at  last  with  his  unsr 
vailing  efforts, Wenreslas  (inally  out  the  matter  short  by  banishing 
the  leaders  of  the  conservatives,  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaim, 
Peter  of  Znaim,  and  John  Elias.  Stanislas  retired  to  Moravia, 
where,  after  incredible  industry  in  controversial  writing,  he  died 
on  the  road  to  the  Council  of  Constance ;  Stephen  survived  him 
and  revenged  them  both.* 

Buss  and  his  adherents  were  now  masters  of  the  field ;  and 
though  he  abstained  from  returning  to  Prague,  except  an  occa- 
sional visit  incognito,  until  his  departure  for  Constance,  he  could 
truly  say,  when  he  stood  up  in  the  council  to  meet  his  accusers, 
"  I  came  hither  of  my  own  free  will.  Ilad  I  refused  to  come 
neither  the  king  nor  the  emperor  could  have  forced  me,  so  numer- 
ous are  the  Bohemian  lords  who  love  me  and  who  would  have 
afforded  me  protection."  And  when  the  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly 
indignantly  exclaimeil,  "  See  the  impudence  of  the  man,"  and  a 
murmur  ran  ain^und  the  whole  assembly,  John  of  Chlum  calmly 
arose  and  said,  "  lie  speaks  the  truth,  for  though  I  have  little 
power  compared  with  others  in  Bohemia,  I  could  easQy  defend 
him  for  a  year  against  the  whole  strength  of  both  monarchs. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  more  could  they  whose  forces  are  greater 
and  whose  castles  are  stronger  than  mine."  t 

While  thus  in  Bohemia  the  upholders  of  the  old  order  of  things 
\  ipve  silenceci  and  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy  was  en- 
f&rced  with  no  gentle  hand,  the  news  spread  around  Christendom 
that  the  long-<lcsiretl  general  council  was  to  be  convoked  at  last 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Great  Schism,  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  from  its  head  dovmwards,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy. 


•  Htifler.  Pragcr  Concilien,  pp.  78-100.— Loscrth,  op.  cit  pp.  143-5.— PaUckj 
DocamcDto,  p.  610.— Mladcnowic  Relatio  (Palacky  Documeoto,  p.  246). 
1  Von  derHardtlV.  313. 
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Many  strivings  had  there  been  to  effect  this,  but  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  popes,  as  at  Pisa,  had  thus  far  successfully  eluded  the 
dreatleil  decision.  The  pressure  grew,  however,  until  it  became 
overwhelming.  With  the  rival  vicars  of  Christ  each  showering 
perdition  upon  the  adherents  of  the  others,  the  s])iritual  condition 
of  the  faitbful  was  most  anxious  and  a  solution  of  the  tremendous 
question  was  the  most  pressing  necessity  for  all  who  believed  what 
the  T^tin  Church  bail  assiduously  taught  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  pohtics  of  Europe,  moreover,  were  hopelessly  comphcated  by 
the  strife,  and  no  peace  was  to  be  expected  while  so  dangerous  an 
element  of  discord  continued  to  exist.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Germany,  where  independent  princes  and  prelates  each 
selected  for  himself  the  pope  of  his  preference,  leading  to  bitter 
and  intricate  quarrels.  Second  only  in  importance  to  this  was 
the  reform  of  the  abuses  and  corruption,  the  venality  and  license 
of  the  clergy,  which  made  themselves  felt  everywhere,  from  the 
courts  of  the  pontiffs  to  the  meanest  hamlet.  Heresy  likewise  was 
to  he  met  anil  suppresseil,  for  thougb  England  could  dwil  single- 
handed  with  the  Lollardry  within  her  shores,  the  as])ect  of  matters 
in  Bohemia  waa  threatening,  and  Sigismund,  the  emperor-elect,  as 
the  heir  of  his  childless  brother  Wenceslas,  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom.  In  vain  John  XXIII.  endoav- 
ore<i  to  have  the  council  held  in  Italy,  "where  ho  could  control  it. 
The  nations  insisted  on  sonic  place  where  the  free  parliament  of 
Christendom  could  convene  unshackled  and  debate  unchecked. 
Sigisraund  selected  the  episcopid  city  of  Constance;  John,  hard 
pressed  by  Ladislas  of  Naples  and  driven  from  Rome,  was  forced 
to  yield,  and,  December  9,  1413,  issued  his  bull  convoking  the  as- 
scmbliige  for  the  first  of  the  follo'iving  N"oveml>er.  Not  only  were 
all  prelates  and  religious  coqiorations  ordered  to  be  represented, 
but  all  princes  and  rulers  were  commanded  to  be  there  in  person  or 
by  deputy.  Imjierial  letters  from  SigismumI,  which  accompanied 
the  bull,  gave  Jissurancc  tliat  the  pjwers  of  State  and  Church  would 
be  combined  to  reach  the  result  desired  by  alL* 


•  Leonard!  Aretini  Comment.  (Muralori  a  R  I.  XIX.  027-8).— Harduin.  VHX. 
231.-Tbeod.  a  Niem  Vlt.  Joann.  XXOI.  Lib,  n.  c  37  (Von  der  Hardt  IL  384).— 
Palscky  Documcnta,  pp.  512-18. 

For  the  confuaioQ  existing  in  Germany,  caused  by  the  Scliism,  see  Haupt, 
ZeiUchria  filr  Kirchengeachicbte,  1883,  pp.  356-8. 
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No  such  assemblage  had  been  seen  in  Christendom  s 
cent  III.,  two  centuries  before,  in  the  ])Ienitude  of  his  power,  had 
summoned  the  representatives  of  Latin  Christianity  to  sit  with  him 
in  the  Lateran.  The  hiter  council  might  boast  fewer  mitred  heads 
than  the  earlier,  but  it  was  a  far  more  ini]K>rtant  body.  Called 
primarily  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of  rival  ix>pes»  its  mere 
convocation  was  a  recognition  of  its  supremacy  over  the  successor 
of  Peter.  From  its  decision  there  could  be  no  appciil,  and  the 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  it  were  far  more  weighty  than  those 
which  had  tasked  the  consciences  of  the  Lateran  fathers.  From 
every  part  of  F^urope  the  Cliurch  sent  its  best  and  worthiest  to 
take  counsel  together  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate — men  hke  Chancellor 
Gerson  and  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly  of  Cambrai,  as  earnest  for  re- 
form and  as  sensible  of  existing  wrongs  as  Wickliff  or  TTuss  them- 
selves. The  universities  pouret!  forth  their  ablest  doctors  of  theol- 
ogy and  canon  law.  Princes  and  ])otentates  were  there  in  person 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  crowds  of  every  rank  in  life,  from 
the  noble  to  the  juggler.  The  mere  magnitude  of  the  assemblage 
produced  a  |)owerfuI  ctfcct  on  the  minds  of  all  contem])orarie8» 
and  the  wildest  estimates  were  current  of  the  numbers  present. 
One  chronicler  assures  us  that  there  were,  besides  members  of  the 
council,  sixty  thousand  tivc  hundred  persons  j>re8ent,  of  whom  six- 
teen thousand  were  of  gentle  blood,  fi-om  knights  and  squires  up 
to  princes.  The  same  authority  infantis  us  that  there  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty  public  women,  but  an  ofticia!  census  of  the  coun- 
ciJ,  carefully  taken,  reports  that  the  nuniljer  was  not  less  than  seven 
hundred,  and  even  attcctM  were  popularly  said  to  have  joined  in 
the  nefarious  trade.  Thus  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  the 
virtue  and  the  vice  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  gathci'cd  to- 
gether to  find  relief  as  best  they  miglit  for  the  troubles  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Church.  After  many  doubts  and 
much  hesitation  John  XXIU.  fulfilled  his  promise  to  be  present, 
relying  upon  his  stores  of  gohl  to  win  a  triumph  over  his  adver- 
saries and  over  the  council  itself.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  lluss  should  tempt  his  fate  at  Constance. 


•  Jo.  FiBtenport,  Chron.  ann.  1415  (Huhn.  CoU.  Monum.  I.  401)  — DaclieriS 
Hist.  Miignftlum  (Vod  der  Hurdt  V.  ii  ."iO).— Tliond.  a  Nicra  Vita  Joann.  XXtIL 
Lib.  I.  c.  40  1.1b.  IL  388). — Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  y.  c.  ix. 
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To  both  Sigiamund  and  Wenc»slua  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  Home  authoritative  decision  should  put  an  end  to  the 
strife  within  the  Bolieuiian  Charcfa.  The  refoniiers  haul  always 
professed  their  desii-e  to  eubmit  their  demands  to  a  free  general 
council,  and  Huas  himself  had  appealed  to  such  a  council  from  the 
pa])al  sentence  of  excommunication.  To  liosiUite  now  would  be 
to  abandon  his  life's  work,  to  admit  that  he  diiVGd  not  face  the  as- 
sembled piety  and  learning  of  the  Church,  and  to  confess  himself 
a  heretic.  The  host  of  adversaries  in  the  Bohemian  clergy  whom 
his  bitter  invectives  ha<l  inflamed  and  whose  preferment  had  been 
forfeiteil  through  the  agitation  which  he  had  led  would  surely  be 
there  to  blacken  him  and  to  misrepresent  his  cause,  and  all  would 
be  loHt  if  he  wero  not  present  to  defend  it  in  person.  They  liad 
long  jeered  him  for  not  daring  to  present  himself  to  the  Holy  See 
in  obedience  to  its  summons,  and  had  pronouncwl  blasphemous 
his  ai>[>?al  to  Christ  from  its  excommunication.  To  hesitate  to 
submit  his  cause  to  the  council  would  give  his  adversaries  an 
inestimable  advantage.  Besides,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  in 
view  of  tlie  violence  of  his  assaults  upon  tlie  doctrine  which  ren- 
dered the  high  places  in  the  hierarchy  profitable,  and  his  persist- 
ent denial  of  the  validity  of  his  excommunication,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  that  he  would  find 
the  council  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  that  certain  sermons 
whitih  he  hud  prejiared  would,  when  delivered  before  the  assem- 
bled prelates,  be  efficient  in  bringing  about  the  reforms  which 
he  advocated.  In  his  singleness  of  mind  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  men  who  had  thundered  as  vehemently  as  himself  against 
current  abuses  anil  oorruptions,  but  who  had  not  dared  to  assail 
the  principlos  from  whicli  those  evils  sprang,  would  shrink  back 
aghast  from  his  bolder  doctrinal  abernitions,  and  would  regard  him 
as  a  heretic  subject  to  tiie  inquisitorial  rule  prescribing  the  naked 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake.* 


•  Stephaui  CftrtuB.  Diol.  Volntilis  c.  11,  14,  81  (Pcz  Tbcsanr.  Anecd.  IV.  n. 
405,  473,  492).— Tbu  three  sermons  prepared  for  tUia  purpose  are  printed  in 
Husa'B  works  (MoDUment  L  44-56).  The  first  is  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  law 
of  Christ  for  the  government  of  the  Church:  the  second  is  an  elahorate  expoai- 
tlon  uf  his  belief;  the  third  on  Peace,  In  which  he  attributes  the  schisms  and 
troubles  of  the  Church  to  the  pride  and  greed  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
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When,  therefore,  the  imperial  and  royal  wishes  for  his  presence 
at  Constance  were  signLlieti  to  him»  witli  a  promise  of  safe-comiuct 
and  full  security,  he  willingly  assented^  jinil  so  anxious  was  he  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  council  that  he  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  promised  sjife-conduct,  which  reached  liim  only  after  his 
arrival  there.  That  some  discussion  took  place  among  liis  friends 
as  to  the  danger  to  be  incurre<l  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  when  on  his  trial,  assert^  that  he  had  j>erauaded  Huss  to 
go,  and  Huss  in  one  of  his  lettore  from  prison  alludes  to  the  warn- 
ings which  he  had  received,  lie  himself  was  evidently  not  wholly 
without  misgivings.  A  sealed  letter  left  with  his  disciple,  Master 
Martin,  not  to  be  openwl  till  news  should  be  received  of  his  death, 
alludes  to  the  persecution  whicli  he  had  suffered  for  restraining 
the  inordinate  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  his  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  reach  its  consummation.  He  makes  disposition  of  his  slender 
effects — his  gray  gown,  his  white  gow^n,  and  sixty  grossi,  which 
comprise  the  whole  of  his  worldly  gear — and  expi'esses  his  remorse 
for  the  time  wasted  before  his  ordination,  when  he  used  to  play 
chess  to  the  loss  of  his  own  temper  and  that  of  others.  The  unaf- 
fected simplicity  and  pure-heartedncss  of  tha  man  shine  like  a 
divine  light  through  the  brief  words  of  his  last  request,  A  letter 
in  the  vernacular  to  his  disciples  also  announces  his  fear  that  his 
eneinifH  may  i^eek  in  the  council  to  Uike  his  life  by  false  testimony. 
Ho  asks  the  prayers  of  his  friends  that  he  may  have  eloquence  to 
nphold  the  truth  and  constancy  to  endure  to  the  last.  Still,  ho 
tlid  nut  wholly  neglect  precautions.  Not  only  did  he  procure  from 
the  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Na2areth,  the  certificate  of  his 
orthodoxy  already  alluded  to,  but  he  posted,  August  26,  through- 
out Prague  a  notice  in  Latin  and  Bohemian  tliat  he  would  appear 
before  the  archbishop,  then  holding  a  convocation  of  the  Bohemian 
clergy,  and  challenged  all  who  impugned  his  faith  to  come  forward 
and  accuse  him  either  there  or  at  Constance,  asserting  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  punishment  of  heresy  in  case  he  was  con- 
victed, but  that  accusers  who  faileii  should  be  subjected  to  the 
talio.  When  John  of  Jessinetz,  his  representative,  presented  him- 
self the  next  day  at  the  door  of  the  convocation,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission on  the  pretext  that  the  body  was  deliberating  on  national 
affairs,  and  he  was  told  to  come  back  another  time.  In  the  as- 
sembly of  nobles,  however,  Huss  obtained  an  audience  of  the  arch- 
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bishop,  who  was  also  papal  legate,  and  who  declared  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  to  render  lluss  guilty  except  that  he  ought  to  purge 
himself  of  the  excoMimunication.  Of  this  a  certified  notarial  in- 
strument was  sent  to  Sigisraund  by  IIuss  with  the  statement  that 
under  the  imperial  safe-conduct  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Constance 
to  defend  publicly  the  faith  for  which  ho  was  prejiared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die.* 

Uuss  set  out,  October  11,  141-t,  under  the  escort  and  protec- 
tion of  John  and  Henry  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  all  his 
friends,  and  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  Sigismund.  The  cavai- 
catie  consisted  of  more  than  thirty  horse  and  two  cairiages.  It 
was  ])rea*ded,  a  day  in  advance,  by  the  Bishop  of  Luboc,  who  an- 
nounced that  Uuss  was  being  carried  in  chains  to  Constance,  and 
warned  the  people  not  to  look  at  hmi,  as  he  could  read  men's  minds. 
Already  his  name  had  filled  all  Germany,  and  this  lulvertlsement 
was  an  additional  incentive  for  crowds  to  gather  and  gaze  on  him 
as  he  passed.  His  reception  served  to  foster  the  fatal  illusions 
which  he  nursed.  Everywhere,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  he  was 
treated  as  an  honored  guest  and  not  as  an  excommunicate;  no  in- 
terdict was  proclaimed  where  he  stoppetl  to  rest,  and  he  heUl  dis- 
cussions with  magistrates  and  ecclesiiistics.  In  all  cities  he  jjosted 
notices  on  the  cburch-<Iooi's  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Constance 
to  defend  his  faith,  and  that  any  one  who  desired  to  assail  it  was 
invited  to  do  so  before  the  council.  On  reaching  Nuremburg, 
October  ID,  in  place  of  deflecting  to  seek  King  Sigismund  and 
obtain  the  promised  safe-conduct,  lio  procoe<led  direct  to  Constance, 
while  Wenceslas  of  Duba  went  to  the  coiu-t  and  brought  the  docu- 
ment to  him  there  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  It  was  dated 
October  IS.f 

On  November  2  IIuss  reached  Constance,  to  be  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  twelve  thousiind  men  assemliled  to  look  upon  the  dread- 
ed reforming  heretic.  The  council  had  not  yet  been  opened.  On 
the  10th  a  letter  from  one  of  the  party  states  tliat  as  yet  no  am- 
bassadors from  any  of  the  kings  had  arrived,  and  though  John 


•  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky  DocamentA.  p.  237).— Von  der  Hardt  TV. 
754.— Jo.  Ilus  MoDument.  I.  2-4, 57,  08. — Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  70,  73. 

t  RichenUla  Chronik  des  Constanzer  Concils  p.  76  (Tabinjjcn,  1883). — Jo. 
Hub  Epistt.  iii.  vi.  (Monument.  I.  57-8). — Monument,  I.  4a. 
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XXm.  was  there  with  his  cardinals,  no  representatiTea  from  hb 
rivals,  Qregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  had  presented  them- 
•elves.  What  to  do  with  the  Bohemian  Wickliffite  was  a  problem 
which  puzzled  pope  and  cardinal,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was 
determined  to  suspend  his  exconimunication^  and  permit  him  to 
frequent  the  churchea  freely,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  not 
to  be  present  at  tbe  solemnities  of  the  council,  lest  it  might  lead 
to  disorder.  Considerable  apprehension,  moreover,  was  felt  as  to 
a  sermon  to  the  clergy  which  he  was  understood  to  propose  deliv- 
ering, Huss  himself  was  utterly  blind  as  to  the  position  which 
he  occupied.  On  November  4,  the  day  before  the  council  was 
opened,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home  that  overtures  had  been 
made  to  him  to  settle  matters  quietly,  but  that  he  expected  to 
win  a  great  victory  after  a  great  fight.  On  the  16th  he  men- 
tioned that  when  the  po{>e  was  celebrating  mass  every  one  but 
himself  had  assigned  to  him  some  function  in  the  ceremony,  and 
he  characterized  the  omission  as  neglect,  evidently  considering 
that  his  position  entitled  him  to  recognition  and  distinction.* 

He  knew  that  his  opponents  had  not  been  idle,  but  he  did  not 
fear  them.  lie  ha<I  been  preceded  in  Constance  by  two  of  his 
bitterest  enemies — Michael  of  Deutschbrod,  known  as  de  Causis, 
and  Wenceslas  Ti*^m,  Dean  of  Passan — and  these,  in  a  few  days, 
were  reinforced  by  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  Stephen  Palecz, 
fully  equippe^j  mth  most  dangerous  extracts  from  Huss's  writings. 
Wenceslas  Tiem  had  been  the  bearer  to  Prague  of  the  bull  offer- 
ing indulgences  for  the  crusade  against  Ladislas  of  Naples,  and  his 
profitable  trade  had  been  broken  up  by  IIuss.  Michael  de  Causis 
had  been  priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Adalbert  in  the  Neustadt  of 
Prague ;  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  King  "Wenceslas  by  pre- 
tending that  he  could  render  profitable  some  abandoned  gold- 
mines near  Iglau,  and  the  king  had  intrusted  him  with  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  for  the  purjjose.  After  working  a  few  days 
at  the  mines  he  decamped  to  Rome  with  the  funds,  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  a  commission  as  papal  procurator  "<itf  cauaU 
Juiei,^^  whence  his  appellation.  lie  had  ah*eady,  in  1-112,  sent  to 
Rome  charges  against  Huss,  which  the  latter  pronounced  to  be 
lies.    The  day  after  Huss's  arrival  in  Constance,  Michael  posted 
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on  the  charch-doora  that  he  would  accuse  him  to  the  conacil  as  an 
excommunicate  and  suspect  of  heresy,  but  Huss  treated  the  mat* 
ter  very  lightly,  and  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  8igismund,  "who  was  not  expected 
until  Christmas.  Meanwhile  IIuss  himself  gave  ample  cause  for 
adverse  conmient.  So  perfect  was  his  sense  of  innocence  and  secu- 
rity that  he  oould  not  be  content  with  prudent  obscurity.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  lx»gan  to  celebrate  mass  in  his  lodg- 
ings. This  attracted  the  people  in  crowds,  and  was  necessarily  a 
caiise  of  scandal.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Constance,  sent  John  Tenger, 
his  vicar,  and  Conrad  Ilolye,  his  official,  to  request  IIuss  to  oease, 
as  lie  had  long  !>oen  under  pajial  excommunication ;  but  he  re- 
fused,  saying  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  excommunicated^ 
and  that  he  would  celebrate  mass  as  often  as  he  pleased.  Al- 
though thus  defied,  the  bishop,  to  avoid  disturbance,  contented 
hiinsclf  with  forbid<:hng  the  people  from  attendance.  Soon  after 
this  Huss  placed  himself,  with  some  provisions,  in  a  covered  for- 
age-wagon which  was  to  lie  sent  for  hay.  When  the  knights 
who  were  responsible  for  him  could  not  find  him.  Henry  of  I.as- 
tenbock  (Ohlum)  rushed  to  the  burgomaster  and  demanded  that 
he  be  searched  for.  The  city  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  gates  were 
closed,  horse  and  foot  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  fi^nd  him, 
and  the  circumstance  was  easily  magnified  into  an  attempt  to 
escape.* 

The  sturdy  Bohemian  was  evidently  a  troublesome  subject  to 
deal  with.  In  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  it  was  quite  scandal  enough 
to  see  at  liberty  a  priest  who  had  openly  defied  a  papal  excommu- 
nication, and  had  defended  the  recognized  errors  of  Wickliff; 
them  was,  moreover,  every  probal>i]ity  that  he  would  carry  out 
his  audacious  design  of  preaching  to  the  clergy  a  sermon  in  which 
the  vices  of  the  papal  court  and  tlie  shortcomings  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  would  be  pitileasly  and  eloquently  exposed, 
and  it  would  be  provetl  fn^m  Scripture  that  th«  whole  s^'stem  had 
no  warrant  in  tlie  law  of  Christ.  The  path  which  the  }K)|>e  and 
his  cardinals  had  to  tread  in  managing  the  council  was  likely  to 

*  FIus  Epistt.  V.  VI.  (Monument  I.  f)S).  — Monument.  T.  ih. — Laur.  Ryzyn,  Diar. 
Bell.  Hussit.  Rnn.  1414  (Lmlewig  Rcliq.  MS9,  VT.  124).— Palacky  Doromcnt.  p. 
170. — Richcntals  Chronik  pp.  76-T7.— Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  247-8). 
— Naacleri  Chron.  ami   1414. 
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be  tortuous  and  thorny  enough  without  this  additional  elemenl 
of  disturbance  and  turbulence.  It  was  far  safer  to  disarm  him  at 
once,  to  anticipate  bis  attacks  by  treating  him  legally  as  one  ac- 
cused of  heresy  and  awaiting  trial.  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael 
de  Oauwis,  and  a  crowd  of  other  Bohemian  doctor-s  and  priests 
whom  Uuss  had  roughly  handled,  had  alre^uiy  furnished  ample 
material  for  his  indictment,  and  in  the  intjuisitorial  process  the 
first  step  was  to  make  sure  tliat  the  iiccuscd  should  not  escape. 
Even  hail  the  case  been  one  in  which  bail  could  lie  taken,  TIuss 
had  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ik>hemia  at  his  back;  bail  to  any 
amount  would  bo  furnislied  and  forfeited,  tind,  once  safe  at  home, 
he  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  a  condemnation  for  contumacy. 
Such  might  re-asonably  be  the  arguments  of  the  cardinals  when  the 
resolve  was  taken  to  arrest  him,  but  the  execution  of  the  design 
was  either  inexcusably  insidious,  or  the  manifestation  of  irresolu- 
tion which  reached  its  conclusion  only  by  degrees.  On  November 
28  the  cardinals,  in  consistory  witli  the  pope,  sent  to  Huss's  lodg- 
ings the  Eishops  of  Augsburg  imd  Trent,  with  Henry  of  Ulm,  the 
burgomaster  of  Constance,  to  summon  him  at  once  before  them  to 
defend  his  faith.  The  envoys  greeted  hira  kindly,  and  though 
both  he  and  John  of  Chlum  pn:)tested  that  the  sumjnons  was  a  eola- 
tion of  the  safe-conduct,  he  immediately  consented  to  go,  although 
he  said  he  h&A  come  to  Constance  to  appear  openly  in  the  council^ 
and  not  secretly  before  the  cnnlinals.  lie  added  that  ho  could 
not  be  im]>ri8oned  because  he  had  a  safe-conduct.  John  of  Chlum 
and  some  friencb  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
pope.  When  the  cardinals  told  him  he  was  accused  of  dissemi- 
nating many  heresies,  he  replieti  that  he  woidd  rather  die  than  be 
convicted  of  a  single  one ;  he  had  come  with  alacrity  to  Constance, 
and  if  he  was  found  in  error  he  would  willingly  abjure.  To  this 
the  cardinals  said, ''  You  have  answered  well.''  No  further  exam- 
ination was  had,  but  John  XXIII.,  whose  policy  was  to  embroil 
the  council  with  Sigismund,  took  occasion  to  ask  John  of  Chlum 
whether  Huss  had  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  to  which  Chlum  re- 
plied, "  noly  father,  you  know  that  he  has."  Again  the  pope 
asked  the  question  and  received  the  same  answer,  but  none  of  the 
cardinals  requested  to  see  the  document.  "When  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  over,  guards  were  placed  over  IIuss  and  John  of  Chlum. 
The  weary  afternoon  wore  away  in  suspense,  while  the  cardinals 
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held  another  session  in  which  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Can- 
sis  were  busy.  Tlie  Lediurn  of  detention  was  only  broken  by  a 
simple-looking  Franciscan,  who  accosted  IIuss  and  asked  for  in- 
struction on  the  subject  of  tninsubsUmtiation,  and,  on  being  satis- 
factorily answered,  in(|uire<l  about  the  union  of  humanity  and 
divinity  in  Christ.  lIuss  recognizee!  that  bo  was  no  simple  in- 
iiuii*er,  for  he  had  asked  the  most  dilHcuIt  (|uestioD  in  theology; 
he  declined  further  colloquy,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  friar  was 
informed  by  the  guards  that  he  was  Master  Didaco,  renowned  aa 
tbe  subtlest  theologian  of  Lombactly.  About  nightfall  John  of 
Chlum  was  allowetl  to  depart^  while  Huss  was  detained,  and  soon 
after  Stephen  and  Michael  came  exultingly  and  told  him  that  he 
was  now  in  their  power,  and  shouhl  not  e8cai>e  till  he  had  paid  the 
last  penny.  Ue  was  taken  under  guard  to  the  house  of  tbe  pre- 
centor of  the  cathedral,  in  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
regent  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  after  eight  days  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominican  convent  on  the  Rhine.  Here  lie  was 
confined  in  a  cell  adjoining  tlic  latrines,  where  a  fever  soon  caused 
his  life  to  be  desjKiired  of,  Uis  sudden  death  would  have  been  a 
most  untoward  event,  and  the  pope  sent  his  own  physicians  to  re- 
store him.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  his  friends  in  Prague  procured 
from  Archbishop  Conrad  a  declaration  affinning  that  he  had  never 
found  lluss  to  vary  from  the  faith  in  a  single  word.  His  fate  had 
already  been  virtually  decided.* 

John  of  Chlum's  first  thought  on  regaining  his  hberty  was  to 
hasten  to  the  pope  and  to  ex|M>stuIatc  with  him.  When  the  safe- 
conduct  had  reached  Constance,  Chlum  bad  at  onoe  exhibited  it  to 
Jolm  XXIII.,  who  is  rei)orted  to  have  dechired,  on  reading  it,  that 
if  his  own  brother  had  been  slain  by  Uuss  the  latter  should  be 
safe  while  in  Constance  so  far  as  he  wiis  concerned.  Now  he  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  canlinals.t 


•  RicbcDtals  Chronik  p.  77<— Jo.  Flua  Monument.  I.  5  h. — Von  der  Hardt  IV. 
22,  33,  212.— Mlftdenowic  Relatio  (Palacky  Document,  pp.  24fl-53). 

The  special  rigor  of  conficemcDt  near  the  latrines  woa  well  understood.  In 
1317,  when  John  XXII.  delivered  some  Spiritual  Franciscans  to  their  brethren 
for  safe-keeping,  Friar  Fran^'ois  Sanche  '^ poBUtrunl  fratre$  in  quodam  careers 
juaUa  htrinas.**  —  Historia  Tribulationum  (Archiv.  fiir  Litteratur-  u.  Eorchen- 
geachichte,  1880,  p.  146). 

t  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  11-13. 23.— Mladcnowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  251). 
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This  question  as  to  the  safe-oondnct  and  its  violation  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  warm  a  discufision.  and  it  illustrates  bo  completely  a 
phase  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  heretics,  that  its 
brief  consideration  here  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  imperial  safo^^onduct  issued  to  Uhsb  vab  in  the  ordinary 
form,  irithont  limitation  or  cimdition.  It  was  addresscil  to  aU  the 
princes  and  subjects  of  the  empire,  ecclesiastical  and  secolar.  and 
to  all  nobles  and  magistrates  and  officials,  informing  them  that 
Huss  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  the  king  and  of  the  empire, 
and  ordering  that  he  be  permitted  to  pass,  remain,  and  return 
without  impediment,  and  that  ail  help  which  he  might  requira^J 
sliould  be  extended  to  him.  Thus  it  was  not  a  simple  via/icism^M 
for  protection  during  the  journey  from  Bohemia,  and  it  was  not 
so  regarded  by  any  one.  That  it  was  intondeil  as  a  safeguard 
during  the  council  and  the  return  home  is  sliown  by  its  issue,  Oc- 
tober IS,  after  Huss's  departure  from  Prague,  and  its  reaebing 
him  in  Constance  after  his  arrival  there.  That  his  imprisonment 
was  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  imperial  pledge 
is  seen  in  the  protests  which  John  of  Chlum  affixed  to  the  church 
doors  on  December  15,  probably  as  soon  as  Sigismund  could  be 
heard  from,  and  again  on  the  34th,  when  the  king  was  near  Con- 
gtance  and  was  to  arrive  the  next  day.  This  paper  recited  that  ^ 
Huss  had  oome  un<ler  the  imperial  protection  and  safe-oonduct  t<^H 
answer  in  public  audience  all  who  might  question  his  faith.  That,^i 
in  the  absence  of  Sigismund,  who  would  not  have  permitted  it, 
and  in  contempt  of  his  safe-oondnct,  Huss  had  been  thrown  into 
prison.  That  the  imperial  ambassa<iors  ha^l  vainly  demanded  his 
release,  and  that  when  Sigismund  comes  he  should  plainly  make 
known  to  all  men  his  grief  and  indignation  at  this  violation  of  the 
imperial  pledge.*  ^M 

The  suggestion  that  the  safe- conduct  was  a  mere  passport  de*^ 
ngnedly  insufficient  to  protect  Huss  is  a  recent  discovery  which 
would  not  have  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  modem  times  if  it 
could  have  be«n  alleged  during  the  wann  ilebate  which  raged  over 
the  question  at  Constance.    That  nobody  thought  of  it  then  is  sufli- 


*  i>Wbck7  DocnmenU,  p.  SS8.— Von  der  Hardt  TV.  13, 88.— Richentak  Chio- 
nik  p.  7S.— Ja  Htu  Kpiit  Irii  (Monument.  LT5).— IDadenowic  BeUtioCPftUcky, 
p.  253). 
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cient  proof  that  such  an  excuse  is  untenable.  Such  an  assertion 
would  have  been  all-suflicient  when,  May  13, 1415,  the  Bohemians  in 
Constance  presented  a  moQiorial  to  the  council  in  which  they  re- 
ferred to  the  treatment  of  Iluss  as  a  violation  of  the  safe-conduct. 
Yet  in  its  answer  the  council  had  no  tliought  of  making  such  an 
allegution,  while  at  the  same  time  Sigismund's  services  in  the  quar- 
rel with  John  XXIIl.  were  too  recent,  and  stCl  too  necessary,  for 
the  good  fathers  to  inflict  on  him  the  disgrace  of  publicly  declaring 
that  they  had  righteously  overruled  his  attempt  to  protect  a  here- 
tic. They  tlierefore  had  recourse  to  a  He  manufactured  for  the  oo 
casion,  by  asserting,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  existence  of  the  safe- 
conduct  in  Constance  at  the  time  of  liuss's  arrest,  that  witnesses 
worthy  of  credit  had  proved  that  it  had  not  been  procured  until 
6fteen  days  after  that  occurrence,  and  therefore  that  no  public 
faith  had  been  violates!  in  the  proceedings.  This  argument,  which 
Sigismund  himself  asscrte<l  to  be  false  in  the  pubhc  session  of 
June  7,  is  an  admission  that  the  public  faith  was  violated.  A 
single  fact  such  as  this  outweighs  aU  the  special  pleadings  of 
modern  apologists.* 


•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  169,  209. 

Berger'a  labored  collectiou  of  safe-con ilucta  and  their  comparison  witb  the 
one  given  to  Uuss  (Jobnnn  Hus  u.  Etinig  Sigmuud  pp.  180-208)  prove  nothing 
but  his  own  industry.  Uuss  -went  to  Constance  as  an  excommunicato  to  defend 
hiaiHulf  and  his  faith.  Sigismand,  knowing  thfs,  gave  him  a  sale-conduct  with- 
out limitation  or  condition.  The  only  contemporaneous  documents  with  which 
tblfl  can  fairly  be  compared  are  tliose  offered  by  the  council  and  by  Sigismund 
to  John  XXIII.  when  they  summoned  him  back  to  Constance,  May  3, 1415,  and 
the  one  offered  by  the  council  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  April  17.  Of  these  the 
first  was  limited  by  the  clause  "jtutUia  iamen  temper  *a/ra»'*the  second  by  "tfi 
quantum  ulem  dommus  rex  Unatur  tibi  dare  de  jure  H  iwvare  alio*  »ilto«  oondua- 
tus  iibi  doiat^"  tbo  third  by  ^^qiiantum  in  not^is  eat  et  Jide*  exe^fii  firtfu)d&xa^*  (V. 
d.  Hardt  rV,  119, 143, 145).  No  ingenious  reasoning  can  explain  this  away.  The 
allusion  in  Sigismund's  safe-conduct  to  other  letters  already  given  by  him  to  the 
pope  refers  to  those  which  John  had  r*?<iuirod  of  him  and  of  the  city  of  Cou- 
Btance  before  he  would  trust  hiniaelf  thure  (Raynald.  ann.  1413,  No.  8^-3).  Tbeae 
the  council  set  aside  as  coolly  as  it  did  that  of  Uuss. 

Sigismund,  us  we  shall  sec,  had  no  power  to  give  a  safe-conduct  that  would 
protect  a  heretic,  hut  Burger's  arj^iumcut  that  he  therefore  could  not  have  de- 
signedly issued  an  unlimited  one  to  Huss  (Borger,  op.  cit.93~3,  109)  is  worthlesB 
iu  view  of  his  readiness,  which  Berger  freely  concedes  (p.  85),  to  eotor  into  ea- 
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Sigiflraund  at  first  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  hini 
by  Huss  and  John  of  Chlum.  He  made  no  attempt  to  say  that  his 
letters  were  not  intended  to  protect  Huss  from  prosecution,  but 
treated  them  as  having  been  \vrongfulIy  violated.  As  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  the  arrest  he  had  ordered  IIuss^s  release  with  a 
threat  to  break  open  the  prisons  in  case  of  refusal.  On  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  on  Christmas  Day,  his  indignation  was  boundless, 
and  there  was  consequently  gre^it  excitement.  He  protested  that 
he  would  leave  Constance,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  show  of  doing  so  ; 
he  even  threatened  to  w^ithdraw  the  imperial  protection  from  the 
council,  but  was  nlainlv  told  by  the  cjirdinals  that  thev  would 

Ilk,  r 

themselves  break  it  up  unless  he  yielded.  The  hopes  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  niised  to  too  high  a  pitch  as  to  the  results  expected 
from  the  assemblage  for  him  to  venture  on  such  a  risk.  Naturally 
faithless,  his  insistence  was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  self-interest 
easily  won  the  day.  We  have  l>etter  materials  for  estimating  his 
character  than  that  of  any  other  prince  of  the  century,  and  from 
first  to  last  we  find  fully  justified  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 


gigementB  which  he  knew  be  could  not  fulfil.  From  his  iDdign&Uon  it  is  eyi^ 
dent  thftt  he  was  unacqauntcd  with  (he  Dicetiu>s  of  the  canon  law;  but  even  if  he 
were,  his  giving  the  letten  is  ensilr  pxplicable  by  the  fnet,  which  Berger  has  well 
pointed  out  (pp.  tOO-1 ),  thai  Uuss's  certificates  of  orthodoxr.  ot>tained  in  Angnsfc, 
were  laid  before  him  (PaUckj  Document,  p.  70).  He  could  thus  eaalj  penaade 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  pledge  causing  him  trouble.  It  was  of  the 
moment  to  him  that  Huas  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  asd  lo  a 
ana  of  kia  temperament  it  wa?  inconceiTable  that  Hu»*t  delicate  coatdtBtittmm- 
mtm  woold  in  the  end  render  martyrdocn  ineritmble. 

Hcfele  (CoDciliengnchichte  TIL  9M),  following  Palacky,  calls  attentioii  to  the 
abaeoce.  in  the  letter  of  the  Bohemian  magnatra  to  the  ooimcil,  8epl«aber  9, 
1415.  of  any  reproach  for  riolatiDg  the  safe-coodoet,  and  ba  Mrgoa  tlnnoe  that 
tfary  admitted  that  H  eoold  not  protect  Host  from  jud^ft  aa  a  beratic.  So 
litOe  M  tktttiie  ctm  ibaft  tlwy  «aphadc«lly  dedair  that  Hiob  was  bo(  a  bcitti^ 
•ad  if  tlwfv  is  ao  aUoaioB  to  tbe  aaft-coadoct  this  is  cridcathr  attribalable  to 
tMr  irfbiing  to  ecftata  prerioos  kitecs  to  Skgioaaad  vhkk  tbe 
«fda«d  iNuaed.  aad  wkkh  tbey  dcflaatly  denred  to  be  eoMMmd  1 
■ad  TC|Max«d  in  tb>  pnanit  oae  (Xoaamcnt  I~  78).  Aaytkiag  tbay  nugbt  bav« 
to  aay  ca  tba  aaljeel  matX  bare  been  aaid  in  tboaa  lettexm,  wbodi 
oecMoaoftbe  p(t9ectad  dccra  of  SBptoaOnr  33.  UlS. 
aTbrnn  aU  who  TiBied  SLnmm^d  far  pwiltif  tba  nniiriM  oT  bfc 
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that  he  was  wholly  unworthy  of  trust.  During  the  long  negotia- 
tions between  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he 
toolc  part,  we  see  him  endeavoring  impartially  to  deceive  both 
sides,  making  solemn  engagements  with  no  intention  of  fulfilling 
thcm»  and  regarded  by  all  parties  as  utterly  devoid  of  honor.  Un- 
fortunate in  war  and  chroiiirally  iuipocunlous,  ho  was  ever  ready 
Uj  adopt  any  temporary  expedient  to  evade  a  difficulty,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  plighted  word  to  obtain  an  advantage.* 

It  cost  him  little,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  assertion  of 
Lis  own  honor,  and  the  matter  was  so  speeiUly  arranged  that  when 
on  January  1, 1415,  the  council  formally  nskod  him  that  free  course 
of  justice  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  IIus8^  in  spite  of  the  pretext 
of  safe-conduct,  ho  at  once  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  council 
free  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  capable  of  proceeding  against  all 
who  were  defamed  for  heresy;  moreover,  he  pledged  himself  to  set 
at  naught  the  threats  wliich  were  freely  uttered  of  defentling  Huss 
at  all  hazards.  Yet  the  discussion  still  continued  during  January, 
and  the  pi^essure  on  him  from  Bohemia  was  so  strong  that  for  a  while 
he  still  fluctuated  irresolutely,  but,  April  8,  he  fonnally  revoked  all 
letters  of  safe-conduct.  IIuss  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  had  been  betrayed  and  that  Sigisinund  had  promised 
his  safe  return.  His  friends  took  the  same  position.  In  February 
an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  gathered 
at  Mezeritz,  sent  an  address  to  Sigismund  pointing  out  in  language 
more  foi*cible  than  courtly  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  attendant 
upon  the  disregard  of  the  imperial  faith.     Again,  in  May,  after 


•  Mwtcne  Thesanr.  11.  1611.  — Von  dcr  Himlt  11.  x.  355;  IV.  26.  — Palacky 
Documentft,  p.0l2. — Berger,  Johann  ITuaii.Konip;8igmun(3,pp.  133, 136. — Fisten- 
portCliron,  ann.1410  (llalin  Collect.  Monument.  1. 404). — ^Egid.  Carlorii  Lib.de 
Legationilms  (Monument.  Cone.  General.  Sa>c.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  531,  536-7,595-6, 
612-ia,  602-73,  680-4, 688-93,695-7).  —  Thoma.'  Ebcndorferi  Diar.  (lb.  p.  767).— 
Jo.  de  Tnronis  Rogestr.  (lb.  pp.  834-5). 

Even  in  France  Sigismund  wi\9  reproached  for«urrendcrin*^  ITiwa  after  giving 
him  ft  Bftfe-conduct,  and  was  accused  of  disregarding  other  engagements  of  the 
game  kind. — (Martene  Ampl. Coll.  TI.  1444-5.)  Yet  had  ho  persisted  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  excommunication  iind  heavy  penalties  as  an  impedcr  of  the 
luqiiiHttinn  ;  and  Imd  ho  carried  out  his  tlircut  of  forcibly  liberating  Huss,  under 
the  bull  Ad  extirpandii  he  would  have  been  punishable  by  peq)otuaI  relegation 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  hia  dominiona  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  Ed.  Luzcmb.  1742,  L  92, 
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the  flight  of  John  XXJII.  had  inspired  new  hopes  as  to  the  action 
of  the  council,  two  similar  assemblages  held  at  Briinn  and  Pra^e 
approached  hira  with  even  stronger  representations.  It  was  all  in 
ivauL  Sigisinund  had  finally  taken  his  |XJsition,  and  ho  redeemed 
bis  hesitation  \nth  great  show  of  zeal.  AVhen,  on  June  7,  Huss 
had  his  second  liearing  Ijefore  the  council,  Sigisraund  thanked  the 
prelates  for  their  consideration  for  him  as  shown  in  their  leniency 
to  iluss,  whom  he  sternly  advised  to  submit,  for  he  could  look  for 
no  human  help ;  "  We  will  never  protect  you  in  your  errors  and 
pertinacity.  Rather,  indeed,  than  do  so  we  will  prepare  the  Are 
for  you  with  our  own  hands."  In  the  final  session  of  July  6,  Huss 
declared,  *'I  came  fi*eely  to  the  council  tmder  the  public  faith 
promised  by  the  em|>eror,  here  present,  that  1  should  be  free  from 
aJi  constraint,  to  Ijoar  witness  to  my  innocence  and  to  answer  for 
my  faith  to  all  who  call  it  in  question."  With  this  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  fc^igismund,  who  blushe*!  deeply.  The  impression  made  in 
Bohemia  by  Sigismund^s  calculated  faithlessness  was  ineffaceable. 
When,  in  1433,  the  legates  of  the  Council  of  Basle  sought  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  result  at  Constance  on  the  false  witnesses, 
John  liokyzana  pertinently  askeil  them  how,  if  the  council  was 
inspired  by  the  Holy  G-host,  it  could  have  been  misled  by  per- 
jurer's, and  ho  alluded  to  the  violation  of  the  safe -conduct  in 
terms  showing  that  it  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
This  had  been  practically  manifested  a  year  earUer,  in  September, 
1432,  when  the  Council  of  Basle  was  ciiger  to  have  Hussite  depu- 
ties come  to  it,  and  the  Boliemians  \vonld  not  stir  without  the 
most  exaggerated  pix)vision8  to  guarantee  their  safety.  Three 
safeKJonducts  had  been  furnished  them— one  from  Sigismund,  one 
from  the  council,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Eger,  but  they  still  re- 
quired others,  from  the  city  of  Basle,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  Counts  Palatine  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom 
was  the  protector  of  the  council.  These  were  very  different  from 
that  which  had  satisfied  the  simplicity  of  Huss.  Thus  Frederic  of 
Brandenburg  and  John  of  Bavaria  pletlged  themselves  to  furnish 
sntticient  troops  to  conduct  tl»e  Bohemians  safely  to  Basle,  to 
guard  them  while  there,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  any  designated 
place  in  Bohemia.  The  princes,  moreover,  guaranteed  the  safe-con- 
ducts of  Sigismund  and  the  council,  and  agreed  to  forfeit  honors 
and  lands,  to  be  entered  upon  and  taken  in  possession  by  the  Bohe- 
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mians  i  n  case  of  any  unredressed  violation  of  the  pledge.  These  pre- 
cautions were  superfluous,  for  the  envoys  had  at  their  back  the 
terrible  Bohemian  levies  which  could  enforce  respect  for  plighted 
faith;  but  when  reconciliation  had  taken  place  and  Sigismund  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  liis  fathers,  his  guanmtees  were  again  re- 
gartled  as  valueless.  In  April,  1437,  he  urged  John  Rokyzana  to 
visit  the  council,  and  on  the  latter  alleging  fear  that  he  might  be 
treated  as  was  Huss  at  Constance,  the  emperor  was  greatly  moved 
and  exclaimed, "  Do  you  think  that  for  yon  or  for  this  city  I  would 
do  aught  against  mine  honor?  I  have  given  a  safe-conduct  and  so 
also  has  the  council ;"  but  Rokyzana  was  not  to  be  tempted  by 
this  appeal  to  the  forfeited  imperial  honor,  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  go.* 

The  explanation  of  the  controversy  over  the  violation  of  the 
safe-conduct  is  perfectly  simple.  Germany  and  especially  Bohemia 
knew  so  little  about  the  Inquisition  and  the  systematic  persecution 
of  heresy  that  surprise  and  indignation  were  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  case  of  IIuss  of  the  recognized  principles  of  the  canon 
law.  The  council  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  it  did  with- 
out surrendering  those  principles.  To  allow  a  heresiarch  who  had 
become  oonspiououa  to  all  Cliristendom,  like  Huss,  to  evade  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes  on  so  flimsy  a  pretext  as  that  of  his 
having  conflded  himself  to  them  on  a  promise  of  safety  to  which 
the  public  faith  was  pledged,  would  have  seemed  to  the  most  con- 
scientious jurists  of  the  council  the  most  absurd  of  solecisms.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  best  men  who  were  there — the  Gcrsons,  the 
Peter  d'Aillys,  the  Zabarellas — were  as  unflinching  as  the  worst 
creatures  of  the  curia.  It  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  too  long  a 
principle  of  inquisitorial  practice  that  the  heretic  had  no  rights. 


•Von  der  Hardt  TV.  82,811-13,329.  — ilartene  Thcsaur.  IL  1611.  — Berger, 
Joliann  Hua  u.  Kflnig  Siginuncl,  p.  138.— Palacky  Documenta,  5-11,  543,  540-53.— 
Jo.Hus  Epistt.  xxxiii.,  liv.,  Ux.»  U.  (Monument.  1. 68-9, 74-77).— Mladenowic  Rclat 
(Palftcky,p.  314-15).— Narr.  Hist,  de  Condemnatione  f  Monument.  11, 346  a;  Von  der 
Hardl  TV.  393).— ^Egid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  lj>'^t.  fMoniiment.  Concil.  Gen.  SfficXV. 
Tom.I.p.  435).— Martcne  ArapLCollVTlT.  174-6, 179-83.— Jo.  deTuronis  Reges- 
tnini  (Monument.  Con.  Gen.  Sibc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  860). 

The  incident  of  Sigismnnd's  blush  has  been  disputed  by  some  recent  writers. 
It  is  a  matter  not  worth  controrersy,  bat  as  the  only  evidence  to  bis  credit  in 
the  whole  affiur  it  may  be  hoped  to  be  true. 
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and  that  the  man  accused  of  heresy  by  suflBcient  witnesses  waa  to 
be  treated  as  a  heretic  until  he  could  clear  himself,  for  any  one  to 
hesitate  at>out  putting  it  in  force  in  this  case.  When  Sigismund 
c<:>mplained  that  he  was  dishonoretl  by  the  imprisonment  of  Huss, 
the  canonists  of  the  council  pix>mptly  assured  him,  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  orthodox  burgher  of  Constance,  that "  it  could  not 
and  might  not  be  in  any  law  that  a  heretic  w^uld  enjoy  a  safe-con- 
duct," and  though  this  was  prejudging  the  case,  we  have  seen  how 
customary  that  was  in  all  inquisitorial  trials.  These  words  Sigis- 
mund  himself  virtually  repeated  in  his  address  to  IIuss  in  the  ses- 
sion of  June  T:  "  Many  say  that  we  cannot,  under  the  law,  pro- 
tect a  heretic  or  one  suspect  of  heresy."  When  Huss's  execution 
aroused  the  Avildest  indignation  thmughout  Bohemia,  expressed  to 
the  council  in  missives  of  scant  courtesy,  the  council  assert^  its 
position  in  a  <lecree  formally  adopted  September  23, 1415,  that  no 
safe-conduct  from  any  secular  potentate  could  work  prejudice  to 
the  Catholic  faitli,  or  could  prevent  any  competent  tribunal  from 
trying,  judging,  and  condemning  a  heretic  or  suspected  heretic, 
even  though,  if  trusting  to  the  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  the 
place  of  judgment  and  would  not  have  come  without  it.  So 
thoroughly  did  the  council  cause  this  to  be  recognized  that,  in  1439, 
in  the  Convention  of  Eger,  stipulating  the  bases  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Hussites  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  it  was  expressly 
agreed  that  no  canons  or  decretals  shoidd  be  alleged  to  derogate, 
infringe,  or  annul  the  safe-conducts  under  which  the  Bohemian  en- 
voys were  to  appear  before  the  council.* 


•  Richentala  Chronik  p.  78.— Von  der  HarcU  IV.  813,  521-29.— Chron.  Glass- 
berger  nnn.  1415.  — Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  VIII.  131-33.  Cf.  Noel  Alexander's 
justification  of  tho  decree  of  September  23  (Hiat.  Ecclos.  Ed.  Paris^  1090.  T.  VIII. 
p.  4U6). 

It  is  customary  with  modern  Catholic  writers  to  stigmatize  as  a  Protestant 
calumny  tlie  assertion  that  the  Church  hbld  tho  doctrine  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics.  See,  for  instance,  Van  Ranst,  Regent  of  the  College  of  Ant- 
werp, in  his  "Hiatoria  llffireticorum"  (4th.  Ed.  Venet.  1750,  p.  303),  together 
with  his  ingenious  endeavor  to  argue  away  the  case  of  Hass.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  subject  (VcO.  I.  p,  228).  and  have  shown  that  it  was  &  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  the  Church  that  faith  and  oaths  pledged  to  heretics  were  void.  It  has 
also  been  seen  how  the  efforts  of  the  popes  procured  the  insertion  in  the  public 
law  of  Europe  of  the  principle  that  suspicioo  of  heresy  in  the  lord  released  the 
vassal  from  the  most  binding  engagement  known  to  the  Middle  Ages— the  oath 
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The  trial  of  IIuss  has  been  the  subject  of  much  indignant  elo- 
quence.    It  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  an  inquisitorial 
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of  allegiance  (Lib.  v.  Extra,  vii.  xiii.  §  3).  When  thas  the  baaU  on  which  society 
itflelf  was  founded  won  destroyed  by  heresy  all  minor  pledges  were  necessarily 
inratidatcd.  The  Church  did  not  allow  this  to  become  obsolete.  When,  in 
1327,  John  XXIL  sentenced  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  oa  a  heretic,  he  not 
only  released  all  his  vaasals  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  declared  Toid  all 
compacts  aod  agreements  made  with  him  (Martenc  Theaaur.  11.  702,  775-6,  701). 
So,  in  1403,  whoti  it  pleased  Pius  11.  to  declare  Qeorge  Podiebrad  a  heretic,  he 
released  the  communities  of  Brcsluu  nnd  Namslau  from  their  allegiance,  and  ex- 
communicated all  who  sliuuld  lend  their  aid  or  scrrice  to  their  monarch  (i£n. 
ByWii  Epist.  401};  and  when  Frederic  III.  asked  him  to  compel  Breslau  to  sub- 
mit to  Qeorge,  he  replied  by  arguing  that  heresy  dissolred  compacts  as  effectual- 
ly as  death  (Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  1598-99).  When,  in  1469,  Paul  II.  again  de- 
clared Qeorge  a  heretic  he  pronounced  that  each  and  every  obligation,  promise, 
and  onlii  made  to  that  heretic  was  uull  and  void,  for  faith  was  not  to  1^  kept 
with  him  who  kept  not  faith  with  Qod.  Acting  under  this^  when  Qeorgo  re- 
leased from  prison  Wenccslas  of  Bibersloin,  on  boil  of  six  thousand  florins  fur- 
nished by  Jolm  and  CIric  of  Ilazeinljurg,  tbe  papal  legate  Rudolpli  IncoutiDently 
ordered  the  bailors  neither  to  surrender  the  accused  nor  to  pay  the  forfeit  (Lude- 
wig  Reliq.M3S.VI.77). 

The  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  faith  by  which  this  was  epigram- 
matically  justified  was  seriously  a<x;eptod  by  Christendom.  In  April,  1415,  Fernan- 
do of  Amgon  wrote  to  Sigisuiund  earnestly  remonstrating  with  him  for  the  delay 
in  judging  Huss,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  safe-conduct  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  protect  him  '^qxtonium  non est  frangerejidtm  in  »  quiBwfidcm/rangit.** — 
Andrece  Ratisponens  Chron.  ann.  1414  (Pez  Thesaur.  Ajiecd.  lY.  ui.  626.  —  P»- 
lacky  Documonta.  p.  540). 

All  statutes  and  laws  impeding  the  free  action  of  the  Inquisition,  directly  or 
indirectly,  were  null  and  void  ip»o  jure,  us  we  have  repeatedly  seeu  above  (see 
also  Farinaccii  de  Htcresi  Qucest.  182  No.  70) ;  and  what  Sigismund  could  not 
have  done  at  the  bead  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  ho  certainly  could  not  do  by  a  sim- 
ple safe-conduct,  and  no  ccclesiitstical  jurisdiction  was  l>ound  to  respect  it. 

If  the  Churcli  thus  disregarded  the  pledges  of  laymen,  it  was  efjuully  unmind* 
fill  of  its  own  when  heretics  were  roncerncil.  Even  lute  in  the  sixteenth  century 
tbe  bull  Multipli>:/-»  infw  of  Pius  V.  annulled  all  letters  of  absolution  and  de- 
crees of  acquittal  for  heresy  issued  by  inquisitors,  bishops,  popes,  and  oven  by  the 
Counril  (»f  Trent,  sbowinp;  how  Hcant  was  the  ceremony  customarily  used  in  such 
cases,  and  linw  cnm|)li'tely  suspiciou  of  heresy  deprived  a  man  of  all  riglUs  (Lib. 
T.in  Septimo  iii.  x.). 

Even  without  this  gencnd  principle,  however,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  soothing  Sigismund's  scruples  of  conscience,  if.  perchance,  he  had  any. 
The  system  of  the  meUiicval  Church  bo  completely  confused  the  ideas  of  right 
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process  on  record,  and  to  thoso  unacquainted  with  the  system 
procedure  which  had  grown  up  in  the  development  of  the  Holy 
OflSce,  its  practical  denial  of  justice  has  seemed  a  wilful  perversity 
on  the  part  of  the  council,  wliile  the  sublimely  pathetic  figure  of 
the  sufferer  has  necessarily  awakened  the  warmest  synipath}'. 
Yet,  in  fact,  the  only  deviations  of  the  council  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  such  affairs  were  special  marks  of  lenity  towards  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  not  subjected  to  the  torture,  as  in  the  customary 
practice  in  such  cases  he  should  have  been,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
Sigismund,  he  was  thrice  permitted  to  appear  before  the  whole 
body  and  defend  himself  in  public  session.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  how  inevitable  was  his  condemnation,  how  he  could  have  saved 
himself  only  at  the  cost  of  burdening  his  soul  with  perjury  and 
converting  his  remaining  years  into  a  living  lie»  we  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  iJifamy  of  the  system,  and  can  in  some  degree  estimate 
the  innumerable  wrongs  inflicted  on  countless  thousands  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  victims.  In  this  aspect  the  trial  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination, for  though  it  presents  no  novel  points  of  procedure,  ex- 
cept the  concessions  made  to  IIuss,  it  affords  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  the  inquisitorial  process  described  in 
preceding  chapters  was  practic^illy  applied. 

The  case  against  Huss  was  rendered  stronger,  almost  at  the 
outset,  by  the  action  of  his  friends  at  home.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Constance  that  Jacobel  of  Mies,  who  had 


and  wrong  that  the  ordinary  notions  nf  morality  were  guperecded.  The  power 
of  the  keys  was  sucb  Lliata  pupal  ilUpuusation  could  rek^a^e  ou;  one  from  an  in- 
:COuvuuiQUt  vow  Of  promise,  no  matter  how  binding  might  be  ita  form.  9igi«- 
fmUDil'fl  futiieTf  Chiu'lea,  when  Margrave  of  Moravia^  wus  roloaaed,  in  1846,  by 
Clement  VI.  from  a  troublesome  oath  which  Ue  had  taken  (Werunsky  Excerptt. 
ex  Rcgist.  Clem.  VI.  p.  44);  and  tbu  sin  of  perjurj-  was  one  for  which  the  popee 
were  accustomed  to  grant  efficacious  pardons  when  it  was  committed  in  their  in- 
terest (Ludewig  op.  cit.  VI.  14).  It  was  deemed  only  a  reasonable  precaution  in 
compacts  for  the  parties  to  pledge  themselves  that  they  would  not  seek  a  re- 
'leubo  by  a  papal  dispensation  (Ilartzheim  IV.  820;  Preger,  Der  kirchenjioHtiBche 
Kampf  uuter  Ludwigdem  Baicr,  p.  59).  Sigismund,  in  the  caae  of  IIuss.  admitted 
that  liis  pledge  was  dissolved  by  heresy  and  a  dispensation  was  superfluous,  t>ut 
it  could  have  been  hud  for  the  asking.  In  view  of  these  facts  all  attempt*  to 
argue  away  the  betrayal  of  lluas  are  useless,  uor  is  it  possible  to  accuse  the  good 
lathers  of  Constance  of  conscious  bad  faith.  Tboy  but  accepted  and  enforced 
the  principles  iu  which  they  were  trained. 
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succeeded  Michael  do  Causis  in  the  Church  of  St.  Adalbert,  com- 
me!ic<xl  to  administer  communion  in  both  elements  to  the  laity, 
antl  tlius  gave  rise  to  the  most  liistinguisliing  and  ohstinute  feature 
of  Bohemian  heresy.  Zeal  for  the  Eucharist  had  long  been  a 
marked  pcculiarit}-  of  religious  devotion  in  Bohemia.  The  synod 
of  13i^0  pn»mised  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  bent  the 
knee  on  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  and  the  frequent  partaking  of 
the  Hacrament  was  repeateilly  and  strenuously  urged  by  those  who 
have  been  classed  as  the  precursors  of  IIuss.  Mathias  of  Janow 
had  even  ventured  to  recommend  that  the  cup  should  be  restored 
to  the  laity,  but  the  question  had  never  reappeared  during  the 
stormy  years  in  which  IIuss  and  his  friends  had  been  battling  for 
the  Wickliffite  doctrines.  According  to  ^neas  Sylvius,  a  certain 
Peter  of  Ui'esden,  infected  with  Waldensian  errors,  had  left  Prague 
with  the  other  Germans  in  1409,  but  was  driven  from  home  on 
account  of  his  heres\'  and  took  refuge  again  in  Prague,  where  he 
supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  children.  He  it  was  who  sug- 
gested to  Jacobo!  the  i*eturn  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church ; 
the  heretics,  delighted  to  find  a  question  in  which  they  were  clear- 
ly in  the  right,  eagei'ly  embrace<l  It.  The  custom  spread  to  the 
clmrches  of  St.  Michael,  St,  Martin,  the  Bethlehem  Ohapcl,  and  else- 
where, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  King  Wenceslas  and  Archbishop 
Conrad,  who  vainly  threatenetl  secular  punishments  and  ecclesias- 
tical intertlicts.  Huss  was  speedily  communicated  with.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  custom,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help  doing,  and 
his  tract  in  its  favor,  when  conveyed  to  the  disciples,  gave  a  freeh 
impetus  to  the  movement.  It  was  in  vain  that  on  June  15, 1415, 
the  council  condemned  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  pronounced 
heretics  aU  priests  aoafhninistering  tlie  sacrament,  ordereil  tliem  to 
be  handetl  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  commanded  all  prelates  and 
inquisitors  to  prosecute  as  hei'etics  those  who  denied  the  prripriety 
of  communion  in  one  element.  For  more  than  a  century  the  Utra- 
quists,  or  CaHxtins,  as  they  called  themselves,  were  the  ruhng 
party  in  Bohemia.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  wrong  and 
of  having  to  justif}'  itself  by  all  manner  of  trivial  excuses  rendered 
the  council  additionally  eager  to  crush  the  insubordination  of 
which  Uuss  was  the  representative.* 


*  HandaU  SynodaUa  aim.  1890  (Hofler,  Pmger  CuucUieD,  p.  iO).~^a.  SyWiS 
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We  have  seen  that  IIuss  was  arrested  November  28,  1414. 
Michael  de  Causis,  Stephen  Palecz,  and  others  of  his  enemies  had 

Hist.  Bobem.  c«p.  35. — Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Boll.  Hassit.  aan.  1414  (Ludewig  Reliq. 
MSa  VI.  125,  128-9).  — Von  dcr  Uurdt  lU.  335  aqq.;  IV.  28S-91,  334,  342.— 
Jo.  Uu8  Monument.  I.  42-44,62,  72. 

Tho  rvlt^ntles8  obstinacy  with  which  the  Church  of  the  fiAecnth  and  tiixieeath 
ccnturifs  refused  the  use  of  tho  cup  to  the  laity  at  the  cost  of  Christian  unity 
and  unnumbered  troubles  is  perhai>s  the  most  impressive  example  on  record  of 
the  perversity  of  sacerdotAlism  in  sacrificing  essontiala  to  oon-essentials.  No 
one  denied  that  in  the  early  Church  communion  in  both  elements  was  adminis- 
tered to  all  ttie  faithful,  ns  it  continued  to  be  without  interruption  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  was  originally  a  Manichflean  cus- 
tom, in  imitation  of  the  corresponding  ancient  Izeshue  rite  of  the  Mazdcana. 
OommanioD  in  one  element  thus  became  a  mark  of  heresy,  and  was  condemned 
as  such  by  Leo  the  Great  (Leon.  PP.  I.  Serm.  XLn.  cap.  5),  about  the  middle  of 
the  6flh  century,  and  again  towards  its  end  by  Gelasius  L,  whose  decretal  on 
the  subject  is  embo<Ued,  without  comment  or  contradiction,  by  Gratian  in  the 
Decretuni  (P.  ii.  Dist.  ii.  c.  12),  showing  that  it  was  still  good  law  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

When,  however,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  belief  in  transub- 
stantiatiou  became  the  accepted  dogma  of  the  Church,  the  supreme  veneration 
felt  for  the  consecrated  elements  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most care  in  handling  them  and  to  excessive  dread  as  to  any  accidents  which 
might  occur  to  them;  and  the  pcnitentials  grew  full  of  all  manner  of  penalties 
inflicted  on  priests  who,  through  carelessness,  let  fall  a  crumb  of  the  body  or  a 
drop  of  the  blond,  for  which,  by  forged  decretals  of  the  early  popes,  a  false  an- 
tiquity was  cluiuicd  (Decretl  in.  ii.  27).  Of  course  the  liquid  was  much  more 
subject  to  these  accidents,  and  to  decomposition,  than  the  solid,  and  the  minis- 
tering priests  wore  sorely  tried  to  avert  such  profanation  and  its  consequences 
to  themselves.  At  first  they  adopted  the  ready  expedient  of  dipping  the  host 
in  the  winc-and-water,  and  thus  administering  both  elements  together,  which 
woa  conducive  both  to  safety  and  comfort.  This  innovation  was  condemned  by 
the  Church,  but  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty.  Under  Gregory  VU.  the 
author  of  the  Micrologus  derates  a  chapter  to  its  prohibition  (Microlog]  c.  19). 
In  lOti.l  the  great  Council  of  Clermont  forbade  it,  except  in  cases  where  it  was 
demanded  by  prudence  or  necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents  (Cone  Claro- 
mont.ann.  1005,  c.  28);  and  some  twenty  yeara  later  Paschal  IL  laid  down  the 
nile  that  it  was  only  admissible  in  the  communion  of  infants  and  the  sick  who 
could  niU  swallow  the  bread  (Paschal  PP.  IL  Epist.  535).  In  a  Bohemian  document 
dating  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  priest  carrying  the  viaticum  to 
tlio  dying  is  directed  to  dip  the  wafer  in  the  wine  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  and 
yet  be  able  to  ndmiuister  both  elements  (Uflfler,  Pragcr  Coneilicn,EinleituDg,  p. 
ix.).  When  this  re.wun.'e  was  denied,  while  the  veneration  of  the  sacrament  ma 
the  dcdh  and  btood  of  Christ  continued  to  develop,  the  custom  was  gradually 
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presented  formal  articles  of  accusation  against  hira.  These,  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  Michtiel,  accused  him  of  maintaining  the  renva- 
nence  of  the  substance  in  the  Eucharist  after  consecration,  of  as- 


introduced  of  restrictiiig  the  laity  to  the  solid  element,  in  admini&teriog  which 
there  was  less  liability  to  accident,  while  tlie  priest  cuntiDued  to  partake  in  both. 
About  1370  Thomas  Aquinae  telU  us  that  iu  some  ch  urches  the  bread  ouly  is  given 
to  the  laity^  as  a  mutter  of  prudence,  to  avoid  spilling,  and  his  dialectics  are  equal 
to  the  task  of  proving  that  both  body  and  blood  are  contained  in  the  wafer 
(Sunima  iii.  Ixxx.  12).  The  convenience  of  the  innovation  led  to  its  extension, 
but  it  WAS  left  to  the  individual  churches,  and  no  authoritative  decree  was  is- 
sued withdrawing  the  cup  from  the  laity  until  the  Bohemian  controversy  led  to 
the  actiuu  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  How  universal  the  custom  had  l>ecome 
without  authority  of  law  is  shown  by  the  special  privilege  granted,  about  1345, 
by  Clement  VI.  to  John,  Uuke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  tu  receive 
both  elements  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  1450-7).  When  the  question  was  exhaust- 
ively debated  befitre  the  Council  of  Ilainle,  the  orator  of  the  council,  John  ofRa- 
gusa,  freely  admitted  that  the  Hussite  practice  was  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  but  argued  that  it  could  be  changed  if  convenience  or  other 
reasons  demanded  it  (Uarduin.  Concil.VIII.  1712, 1740);  and  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Peter  told  William,  Baron  of  Kostka,  the  Bohemian  chief,  that  the  cup  was  re- 
fused to  children  and  common  people  simply  as  a  precaution,  adding,  "  If  you 
were  to  ask  of  me  I  would  give  it,  but  not  to  the  careless"  (Petri  Zaticensis 
Liber  Diurnus;  Mon.  Concil.  Gen.  Siec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  315).  The  final  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  in  December,  1437,  admits  that  there  is  no  precept  on  the 
subject,  but  lay  communion  in  one  clement  is  a  laudable  custom,  the  law  of  the 
Church,  and  not  to  be  modified  withuut  autliority  (Cone.  Basiliuns.  Sesg.  xxx.; 
Hsrduia.  VIII.  1234).  How  thorougldy  indefensible  the  Church  felt  its  position 
to  be,  yet  how  arbitrarily  and  despotically  it  was  resolved  to  enforce  that  posi- 
tion, is  most  clearly  showD  by  the  inquisitor  Capistrano,  in  1452,  when  he  heard 
that  the  cardinal  legate,  Xicholas  of  Cusa,  was  thinking  of  giving  Rokyzana  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  at  Hatisbon.  Capistrano  expressed  his  mind  freely  to  the 
legate:  "If  we  excuse  the  heretics  we  condemn  ourselves.  ...  I  have  always 
avoided  a  debnte  with  the  Bohemians  under  the  ordinary  rules,  for  they  study 
to  justify  tlieir  heresy  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  observances,  and  they 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  texts,  which  certainly  arc  numerous,  in  favor  of 
communion  iu  both  elements."  Capistrano  then  quotes  to  the  legate  the  bulla 
of  Nicholas  V.  scot  to  him,  in  which  the  Bohemians  are  denounced  as  schismat- 
ics, heretics,  and  disobedient  to  the  Homan  Church,  pointedly  adding  that  the 
disciple  is  not  above  the  teacher,  nor  the  servant  superior  to  the  master;  he  had 
never  read  in  the  law  that  heretics  were  to  be  rewarded,  but  were  to  be  sharply 
punished  with  confiscation  and  the  bitterest  penalties  (Wadding.  Annul,  ann, 
1452,  No.  12).  So  it  had  come  to  this,  that  those  who  admittedly  followed  the 
practices  of  the  Church  current  until  the  thirteenth  century  were  to  be  con 
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serting  the  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  sinful  priests 
and  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  under  the  same  conditions,  of 
holding  that  the  Church  shouhi  have  no  temporal  possessions,  of 

demned  And  exterminated  as  heretics.  Diaolicdicncc  wu  heresy,  and  Rome,  for 
a  century,  imdeuvorcd  to  convalsc  Europe  on  this  simple  punctilio. 

An  episode  of  this  question  wtLS  the  ooinmunion  of  infants.  Tliis  was  the 
practice  of  tlie  early  Churctk  {Cyprinn.  do  Lapsi.4  c.  25),  and  St.  Innocent  I.  and 
St.  QelaaluH  I.  had  both  declureti  that  as  soon  aa  infants  were  baptized  the  lucra- 
ment  was  nectiaaary  to  secure  them  eternal  life  (Innocent  PP.  I.  Epist  xxx.  t.  6; 
Gelaaii  PP.  I.  Kp.  vri.).  The  epistle  of  Paschal  U.,  quoted  above,  shown  that  this 
was  still  customary  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  induced  the  withholding  of  the  sacrament 
from  infants,  who  were  liable  at  any  moment  unconsciously  to  commit  sacrilege 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  la  tboir  euthuainsm  fur  the  Eucharist  the 
Bohemians  naturally  recurred  to  infantile  communion,  and  their  obstinacy  in  thU 
gave  the  fathers  of  Basle  infinite  trouble.  After  the  reconciliation  nf  1436  the 
question  still  remained  disputed.  The  feeling  about  it  Is  well  defined  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  legate  of  the  Council  of  Baslu  in  Prague,  who  was  horror- 
■tricken  when,  April  26, 14S7,  Rokyzana  administered  communion  to  a  numher 
of  infants,  and  one  of  them  ejected  the  wafer  from  its  mouth,  forcing  Rokyzana 
quietly  to  replace  it.  This  incident  was  evidently  rcgiirded  ns  the  most  con- 
Tincing  argument,  and  the  term^  in  which  it  is  alluded  to  show  how  profound 
was  the  terror  which  it  was  expected  to  ci'eato  (Jo.  de  Turonis  Regcstrum ;  Mon- 
ument. Cone.  Gen.  Sffc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  863).  At  the  Council  of  Constance  it  was 
gravely  argued  thnt  if  a  layman  allowed  the  wine  to  moiston  hia  beard  he  ought 
to  be  burned  with  hia  beard  (Von  dor  Flardt  III.  369).  Gerson  was  not  quite  so 
ftbsurtl,  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  alleging  such  reasons  as  the  expensivenesa 
of  wine  and  ita  liability  to  turn  sour  (ib.  771  sqq,).  In  1891,  when  John  Mallcaw, 
in  preaching  again.st  the  concubiiiary  priesthood,  hotly  declared  thnt  he  would 
rather  place  reverently  on  the  ground  a  consecrated  wafer  than  violate  his  vow 
of  chastity,  Bockelor,  the  Strassburg  inquisitor,  in  trying  him,  made  this  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  heresy  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  the  attar  (HaupC^ 
Zeitachrift  ftJr  Kirchengcschichte,  1883,  pp.  366-7). 

In  older  times  the  Church  had  felt  no  such  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  el^ 
menta.  In  646  Pope  Theodore,  when  ho  excommunicated  Pyrrhus,  the  refbgee 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  mingled  consecrated  wine  from  the  cup  with  the 
ink  with  which  he  signed  the  seutonce;  and  In  869  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple adopted  t)io  same  device  in  condemning  Pbotiua.  —  Chr.  Lupi  Dissert,  de 
Bexta  Synodo  c,  v.  (0pp.  III.  25). 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  vilest  stories  were  circulated  to  inspire  the  faithf^il 
with  abhorrence  for  the  Bohemian  innovations.  It  was  said  that  tho  wine  was 
consecrated  in  bottles  and  barrels;  that  the  sectaries  held  conventiclos  in  cellan, 
where  they  would  partake  of  it  to  intoxication  and  then  commit  all  manner  of 
sexual  abominations  (Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  BelL  Huasit.;  Ludewig  YI.  129-30). 
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disregarding  excommunication,  of  granting  the  oup  to  the  laity,  of 
defending  the  forty-five  condemned  articles  of  Wickliff,  of  excit- 
ing the  people  against  the  elerg\%  so  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Prague  there  would  be  a  |)orsec«tion  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  and  of  other  errors  and  offences. 
This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  his  trial,  and  the  process 
was  commenced  without  delay  by  the  appointment,  December  1, 
of  commissioners  to  examine  hint  These  commissioners  were,  in 
fact,  inquisitors,  and  the  council  at  large  served  as  the  assembly  of 
experts  in  which,  as  it  will  be  remorabcred,  final  assent  was  given 
to  the  judgment.  One  of  the  commissioners  at  letist,  Bernardo, 
Bishop  of  Citta  di  OasteUo,  was  already  familiar  with  the  matter, 
for,  only  the  year  before,  as  papal  nuncio  in  Poland,  he  had  assisted 
in  driving  away  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  addition  to  the  articles  of 
Michael  de  Causis  there  was  a  kind  of  indictment  against  Uuss 
presented  to  the  commissioners  by  the  procurators  and  promoters 
of  the  councd,  reciting  the  tix:)ubles  at  Prague,  his  excommunica- 
tion, and  his  teaching  of  Wickliffite  heresies.* 

At  first  the  proceedings  were  pushed  with  a  vigor  which  seemed 
to  promise  a  speedy  termination  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  Huss 
recovered  from  his  first  sickness  there  was  submitted  to  him  a 
series  of  forty-two  errors  extracted  from  his  writings  by  Palecz. 
To  these  he  replied  seriatim  in  writing,  explaining  the  false  oon- 
fitructions  which  he  asserted  had  been  plaoeil  on  some  passages, 
defending  some,  and  limiting  and  conditioning  others.  As  he 
was  denied  the  use  of  books,  even  of  the  treatises  which  were  the 
source  of  the  charges,  these  answers  manifest  a  wonderful  reten- 
tivenesB  of  memory  and  quickness  and  clearness  of  intellect. 
Sometimes  he  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  commissioners  and 
personaUy  interrogated.  A  Carthusian,  writing  from  Constance, 
May  19,  relates  that  the  day  before  he  had  been  present  at  such 
an  examination  and  had  never  seen  so  bold  and  audacious  a  scoun- 
drel or  one  who  could  so  cautiously  conceal  the  truth.     On  the 

•  Palacky  Documeatu,  pp.  194-20-4,  506.  —  Mladenuwic  ReUtio  (Palacky,  p 
252). 

The  council  iUclf  recogDizcd  that  its  proceedings  were  inquisitorial.  In  th« 
Bcntpnce  of  Jerome  of  Prague  it  uses  the  plirase  "  Uae  mneta  synodua  Constantien- 
au  lA  eaujta  inq^iintionis  haretioa pravitatU per  eanulem  tanetam  synodem  mota^ — 
'Von  der  Hardt  IV.  700. 
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Other  hand,  we  have  his  own  account  of  one  of  these  interviewa 
The  commissioners  were  accompanied  by  Michael  and  Stephen  to 
prompt  them.  Each  article  was  read  to  him  and  he  was  asked  if 
such  was  his  belief;  he  replied,  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he 
held  it.  Then  he  would  be  asked  if  he  would  defend  it,  and  ho 
would  answer  no,  but  that  he  would  stand  to  the  decision  of  the 
council.  Nothing  could  well  seem  more  submissive  or  more  or- 
thodox, and  under  any  other  system  of  jurisprudence  conviction 
might  well  appear  impossible.  Heresy,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  crime;  once  committed,  even  through  ignorance,  a  simple 
return  to  the  Church  was  not  enough ;  belief  in  the  errors  must 
be  admitted  and  then  abjured,  before  the  criminal  could  be  con- 
sidered as  penitent  and  entitled  to  the  substitution  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment for  the  death-penalty.  Huss  was  condemned  on  here- 
sies which  he  had  not  held  rather  than  those  which  he  had  taught.* 
Thousands  of  miserable  wretches  had  been  convicted  on  a 
tithe  of  the  evidence  now  brought  against  him.  Stephen  Palecz, 
a  man  of  the  highest  repute,  swore  before  the  commissioners  that 
since  the  birth  of  Christ  there  had  been  no  more  dangerous  here- 
tics than  Wickliff  and  Iluss,  and  that  all  who  customarily  at- 
tended the  sermons  of  the  latter  believed  in  the  remanence  of  the 
substance  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  What  Palecz  testified  there 
were  scores  of  otliers  to  substantiate  and  amplify.  Witnesses 
were  there  in  abundance  to  prove  that  he  believed  in  the  rema- 
nence of  the  bread,  that  the  sa<!raments  were  vitiated  in  the  hands 
of  sinful  priests,  that  indulgences  were  of  no  avails  that  the 
Churcli  of  liome  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  that  heresy  was  to 
be  overcome  by  disputation  and  not  by  force,  that  a  papal  excom- 
munication was  to  be  disregarded.  Many  of  these  errors  he  in- 
dignantly denied  having  entertained,  but  it  was  in  vain.  In  vain 
he  wrote  out  in  prison,  as  early  as  March  5,  1415,  his  tract, 
"Z>tf  Saermnerito  Corporis  et  Sangninfft,^^  in  which  he  declared  that 
full  transubstantiation  took  place;  that  God  worked  the  miracle 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  celebrant;  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  both  in  the  bread  and  in  the  wine,  and  that 
he  had  taught  this  doctrine  since  1401,  before  he  was  a  priest.    In 


*  Palacky,  pp.  204-%4.  —  Mladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  264).  —  Martene 
Theuur.  IL  1635.— Jo.  Hiu  Epist.  xlriiL  (Mouumcat.  L  73). 
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vain,  shortly  before  his  execution,  hia  devotion  burst  forth  in  a 
hymn  in  which  he  exclaimed : 

**  O  quam  sanctos  panis  iste, 

Tu  e«  sohig  Jean  Christe, 

Cftro,  cibus,  eacramentum, 

Quo  Don  nmju8  est  inventam !" 

In  vain  during  his  public  audience  of  Jime  8  he  disputed  earn- 
estly in  favor  of  the  same  belief.  The  witnesses  swore  to  the  con- 
trary. He  had  no  right  to  call  rebutting  testimony,  and  could 
only  appeal  to  God  and  his  conscience.  He  was  proved  a  heretic 
who  must  confess  and  abjure  or  be  burned.* 

His  only  possible  line  of  defence,  as  has  been  shown  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  44€)  would  have  lain  in  disabling  the  witnesses  for  mor- 
tal enmity — for  enmity  such  as  woulil  lead  tlieni  to  seek  his  Ufo — 
and  even  this  wuuhi  not  have  been  available  against  the  errors 
which  the  coniiuissioners  had  extiucted,  falsely,  as  he  asserted, 
from  his  writings.  As  regards  the  witnesses,  the  commissioners 
made  an  unusual  concession  U)  him  when,  during  his  sickness  in 
December,  some  fifteen  of  them  were  taken  to  liis  cell  that  he 
might  see  them  sworn.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  declared  that 
they  knew  nothing ;  others  were  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  To 
this  extent  he  knew  some  of  the  names,  and  othei*8  be  was  ac- 
quainted witli  because  they  were  attiiched  to  dei)ositions  taken  in 
atlvance  at  Prague  for  Michael  tie  Causis,  which  by  some  means 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  TIuss  before  he  started  for  Constance. 
Some  of  these  names,  pi'obably  on  this  account,  were  attached  to 
the  article  on  the  subject  of  remanence  presented  in  the  hearing 
of  June  7,  but  in  the  final  sentence  no  names  are  mentioned ; 
the  witnesses  to  each  article  are  designated  simply  by  titles,  such 
as  a  canon  of  Prague,  a  priest  of  Litomysl,  a  master  of  arts,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  when  Uuss  asked  the  name  of  one  of 
them  it  was  refused.     This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  rule.f 


•  Epist.  xxiii.  (Monument.  I.  68).  — Von  dor  Hardt  IV.  420-8.— Jo.  Hiu 
Monument.  I.  39^1.— Mladenowb  Rdfttio(Palncky,  pp.  976-8,  303,  818). 

Already  in  1411  Hubs  energetically  diBcliiimed  to  JoUu  XXIII.  belief  in  re- 
manence and  in  the  ritiatiou  of  sacraments  (Palacky,  p.  19.  CC  pp.  164-5, 170, 
174-85). 

t  Mlftdenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  25a-8).— Palacky,  pp.  73, 174. 318,  560,— 
Vozi  der  Hardt  IV.  808, 420-8. 
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bonw.  Yet  the  slower  but  not  less  wearing  torture  of  indefinite 
imprisonment  was  not  spare*!  him.  He  was  kept  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  until  March  24.  Although  his  petition  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  his  friends  was  refused,  they  were  permitted  to 
furnish  him  with  writing  materials,  and  he  employed  his  enforced 
leisure  in  composing  a  number  of  tracts  which,  written  without 
the  aid  of  books,  show  his  extensive  and  iiccurate  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  His  sweet  temper  won  the  good- 
will of  aU  wlio  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  grate- 
fully aliudcs  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated  both  by 
his  guards  and  by  the  clerks  of  the  papal  chamber.  The  winning 
nature  of  tlie  man,  jus  well  as  the  gold  of  his  friends,  probably  ox- 
plains  the  correspondence  which  at  this  period  ho  was  able  to 
maintain  with  them,  though  all  communication  Avith  him  was  for- 
bidden. Letters  were  convoyed  back  and  forth  clandestinely, 
sometimes  carried  in  food,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 
Michael  de  Causis  hovered  around  the  gate,  saying,  *'  By  the  grace 
of  God  wo  sliali  bum  that  lieretic  who  has  cost  me  so  many  flor- 
ins," and  procuring  that  the  wives  of  the  guards,  whom  he  sus- 
pected as  letter-carriers,  should  be  excluded.  All  this  ceased 
when  the  quarrel  l>etween  pope  and  council  culminated.  On 
March  20  John  XXI U.  secretly  fled  from  Constance,  when  the 
guartls  iilaced  over  Huss  delivered  the  keys  to  SigLsmund  and  fol- 
lowed their  master.  The  council  then  handed  Huss  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  carried  him  in  chains  by 
night  to  the  castle  of  Gottliel>en,  some  miles  from  the  city  across 
the  Khine.  His  friends  had  requested  that  he  should  have  a 
more  airy  prison,  and  the  i-equest  was  more  than  gmntcd,  for  ho 
was  now  confined  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tower.  Though 
his  feet  were  fettered  he  was  able  to  move  about  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  his  arm  was  chained  to  the  wall.  As  escape  was  im- 
possible, the  confinement  was  evidently  intendetl  to  l^e  punitive. 
Hero  he  was  completely  isolated  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-beings and  left  to  his  own  dreary  introspection.  Disease 
added  to  the  hai-sliness  of  his  prison.  From  the  foul  Dominican 
ceil  to  the  windy  turret-room  of  Gottlieben,  he  was  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  unwholesome  conditions.  Stone,  an  affection 
hitherto  unknown  t^  htm,  tormented  him  greatly.  Toothache 
and  headache  combined  to  increase  his  sufTericgs.    On  one  oooa- 
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sion  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  by  excessive  vomiting", 
so  prostrated  Iiim  that  his  guards  carried  him  out  of  his  cell  think- 
ing hira  about  to  die.  Yet  throughout  all  his  letters  from  prison 
the  beautiful  patience  of  the  man  shines  forth.  For  the  enemies 
who  were  pureuing  him  to  the  death  there  is  only  forgiveness  ;  for 
the  trials  with  wliich  God  has  seen  fit  to  test  his  servant  there  is 
only  submission.  He  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  steadfast  af- 
fection of  his  friends,  and  sends  touching  requests  of  remembrance 
to  them  all;  he  teaches  charity  and  gently  points  out  the  way  to 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  There  is  neither  the  pride  of 
martyrdom  nor  the  desire  for  retribution;  all  is  pious  resignation 
and  love  and  humility.  Since  Christ,  no  man  has  left  behind  him 
a  more  affecting  example  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  than  John 
Huss,  while  fearlessly  awaiting  the  time  when  he  should  suffer 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  exalt  and  glorify  humanity.  Yet  he  was  but  human,  and 
the  final  victory  was  not  won  without  the  agony  of  self-con- 
quest; while  at  times  he  comforted  himself  with  dreams  that 
God  would  not  suffer  him  to  perish,  but  that  like  Daniel  and 
Jonah  and  Susannah  he  would  be  rescued  when  all  help  seemed 
vain.* 

Hope  seemed  justified  when  the  rupture  occurred  between  the 
pope  and  the  council.  No  sooner  was  Huss  made  aware  of  the 
flight  of  John  XXIII.  than  he  l>egged  his  friends  to  see  Sigis- 
mund  instantly  and  procure  his  liberation.  The  answer  was  his 
transfer  to  the  tower  of  Gottlieben.  When  the  pope  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and  the  council 
proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  him  as  a  simonist  and  dilapidator 
who  was  ruining  the  Church,  while  his  personal  vices  and  crimes, 
unfit  for  description,  were  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  such  confir- 
mation of  all  that  the  Wicklitfitcs  had  urged  might  well  seem  to 
justifiy  the  expectation  that  Huss  would  be  released  ^vith  honor. 
John  XXIII.,  however,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  the 
world,  essayed  no  defence;  he  confessed  all  that  was  laid  to  his 
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•  Von  der  Uardt  IV.  47.— Mladenowic  Relado  (Palacky,  p.  255).— PaUcky, 
641. — Jo.  Hub  Monoment.  I.  7,  29-43. — Epistt.  xi.,  xxvii,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  rxxi 
XXXVI.,  xlvii.,  li..  lii.,  Ivi.  (Monumeot,  I.  60.  65-9, 7a-6).— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Be 
Hottit.  CLudewig  RuUq.  MSS.  YI.  l'^S-9). 
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charge,  Bnbmitted  to  the  council,  and  was  eventually,  after  a  few 
yeure  of  imprisonment,  rewarded  by  Martin  V.  with  the  lofty  post 
of  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  IIuss,  with  the  constancy  of  the 
children  of  light,  refused  to  perjure  himself  by  confession,  and 
there  could  be  no  escape  for  him.* 

The  council  had  been  assembled  to  reform  the  Church,  and  was 
performing  its  duty  in  its  own  ^vay,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  its  most  zealous  members  than  the  revolu- 
tionary reform  of  Wicklilf  and  Uuss,  which  would  reduce  the 
Church  to  apostolic  poverty  and  deprive  it  of  all  temporal  power. 
Besides  the  doctrinal  errors,  attested  by  abundant  witnesses,  there 
was  ample  material  in  Huss's  writings  to  prove  him  a  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system.  Ho  had  ^vritten 
his  tract  "  De  AUatume  BantyruiTi^''  in  defence  of  one  of  the  forty- 
five  condemned  Wiclcliffite  articles  which  a^sserted  that  the  tem- 
poral lortl  could  at  will  doprivo  of  their  temporalities  ecclesiastics 
who  were  habitual  delimiuents.  His  tract "  De  Deeimis''*  defended 
another  of  the  articles,  contending  that  no  one  in  mortal  sin  could 
be  a  temporal  loixl,  a  prelate,  or  a  bishop.  John  Gerson,  one  of 
the  leading  momJ>ers  of  the  council,  had,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  beftjre  coming  to  Constance,  drawn  up  a  series  of 
twenty  such  dangerous  errors,  extracted  from  IIuss's  treatise  "/>« 
Ef^^clesia^'^  and  hail  iirgf^l  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Pnigue  to  extir- 
pate the  "WicklifTite  heresy  by  calling  in  the  secular  arm.  Huss, 
in  his  deductions  from  the  AVickbffite  doctrines  of  predestination, 
had  overthrown  the  very  foundations  of  the  hierarchical  system. 
Among  the  cardinals  in  the  council,  Ottone  Colonna  had  fulminated 
the  papal  excommunication  which  Huss  had  disrcgardctl ;  Zakarel- 
la  and  Brancazio  liud  hern  actively  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
against  him  l>efore  the  curia — all  of  tliese  and  many  others  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  revolutionary  doctrines.  "What  was 
to  become  of  the  theocracy  founded  by  Hildebrand  if  such  teach- 
ings were  to  pass  imreprovod,  if  their  assertor  was  to  be  allowed 
to  defend  them  and  was  only  to  be  ml  judged  a  heretic  when  over- 
come in  scholastic  <liBputati*»n?  The  whole  structure  of  sacenio- 
tahsm  would  be  undonuined  and  the  whole  l>ody  of  canon  law 


•  Epiat.  lii.  {Monument.  I.  75).— Thcod.  a  Niem  de  Vit.  Joann.  XXIII.  LiK 
UL  c.  5.— Raynald.  ana.  1419,  No.  6. 
.—31 
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would  be  disregarded  if  bo  monstrous  a  proposition  should  be  con- 
ceded. To  tlie  fathers  of  the  council  nothing  could  well  seem 
more  preposterous.  Then  Michael  de  Causis  had  intercepted  a  let- 
ter, written  by  Uuss  from  ]>rison,  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
council  were  allmloil  to  as  the  senants  of  Antichrist,  and  when  this 
was  brought  to  him  by  tho  commissioners  he  aoknowletlged  its 
authenticity.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  remained  under  excom- 
munication for  suspicion  of  heresy  during  long  years,  during 
which  he  had  constantly  |)erformed  divine  service,  and  he  had 
called  the  pope  an  Antichrist  whose  anathema  was  to  be  disre- 
garded. This  of  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  him  a  self- 
oonvioted  heretic* 

It  thus  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  council,  because  it  had  de- 
posed John  XXIII.,  would  set  free  so  contumacious  a  heretic,  whose 
very  virtues  only  rendered  him  the  more  dangerous.  The  inquis- 
itorial process  must  go  on  to  the  end.  Even  daring  the  bitterest 
and  most  doubtful  portion  of  the  contest,  before  the  pope  had 
been  brought  back  to  Constance,  the  successive  steps  of  the  trial 
received  due  attention.  On  April  17  four  new  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  i'e]>lace  the  previous  ones,  whoso  commissions 
from  the  pope  were  hold  to  have  expired,  anil  the  new  commission 
was  expressly  granted  power  to  proceed  to  final  sentence.  The 
only  doubt  arising  was  whether  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff, 
with  which  the  case  of  Huss  was  inextricably  related,  should  bo 
uttered  in  the  name  of  the  |>ope  or  in  that  of  the  council,  and  its 
publicution.  May  4,  in  the  latter  form,  showetl  that  the  assembly 
had  no  hesitation  as  to  its  duty  in  stamping;  out  the  heresy  of  the 
master  and  of  the  disciple.  The  active  measures  also,  which  dur- 
ing this  period  were  taken  against  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  an  in- 
dication not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  purposes  of  the  council.  Yet 
how  little  the  friends  of  Huss  understood  tho  real  position  of  af- 
fairs, and  how  false  hopes  had  been  excited  by  the  ruptui-e  with 
the  pope,  is  seen  in  their  efforts  at  this  juncture  to  press  the  trial 
to  a  conclusion.  Under  the  procrastinating  policy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  is  quite  possible  that  Huss  would  have  been  left  to  his  soU- 
tary  musings  for  a  time  indelinitely  longer,  in  hopes  thathis  resolu- 
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*  Jo.  Has  Monument.  1 . 1 1 8, 1 28.— Epist.  xliii.  (lb. 7 1  a).— Palacky  Documenta, 
pp.  60, 185,  S23-d.— Mladcnovvic  Rclatio  (Palncky,  p.  SOI). 
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tion  wodl/i  at  last  give  way,  but  for  the  efforts  of  his  friends^  who 
hoped  to  secure  his  releuse.  On  May  13  they  presented  a  me- 
morial complaining  of  his  treatment,  imprisoned  in  irons  and  per- 
ishing of  hunger  and  thirst,  without  trial  or  conviction,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  safe-conduct  and  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  empire. 
They  also  remonstrated  against  the  stories  which  were  circulated 
to  prejudice  the  case,  that  in  Bohemia  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
carried  around  in  botUes,  and  that  cobblers  heard  confession  and 
celebrated  mass.  On  May  16  the  council  replie<l  to  the  effect 
that  as  far  back  as  1411  IIuss  had  had  a  hearing  before  the  Holy 
See  and  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had  since  then  not  only 
proved  himself  a  heretic,  but  a  heresiarch,  by  remaining  under  ex- 
communication and  preaching  forbidden  doctrines,  even  in  Con- 
stance itself.  As  for  the  safe-conduct,  we  have  seen  how  it  was 
protended  to  have  been  procured  after  the  arrest.  This  elusive 
answer  might  have  shown  how  the  case  was  already  prejudged  by 
those  who  wore  to  decide  it ;  yet  again,  on  May  18,  the  Bohemi- 
ans presented  a  rejoinder  urging  promptitude.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected in  Constance  that  a  session  would  be  held  on  the  22d,  at 
which  llusa  would  be  condemned ;  but  about  this  time  attention 
was  engrossed  by  the  trial  of  John  XXIII.,  who  was  at  length 
de]x)sed,  Ifay  20,  and  notified  of  his  deposition  on  the  Slat. 
Sigisraund  was  now  preparing  for  the  voyage  to  Spain,  which  was 
expected  to  take  place  in  June,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  done 
with  Huss  before  his  departure  furtlier  delay  was  inadmissible. 
Probably  the  Bohconians  imagined  that  in  some  indeiinable  way 
he  would  yet  save  their  leader.  On  May  31,  therefore,  they 
presented  another  memorial,  reiterating  their  com]»laint8  about  the 
safe-conduct  and  asking  for  a  speedy  public  hearing.  Sigisraund 
entered  during  the  ibscussion  and  strenuously  urged  the  public 
audience,  which  was  finally  promised.  IIuss's  friends  further 
urged  that  he  should  be  brought  from  his  prison  and  be  allowed 
a  few  days  to  recover  from  his  harsh  incarceration,  and  a  show 
was  made  of  complying  with  the  request.  On  the  same  day  John 
of  Ohium  had  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  to  Gottlieben  an 
order  for  tlie  transmission  of  IIuss  to  Constance.  The  next  day, 
June  1,  a  special  deputation  from  the  council  followed  and  pre- 
sented to  liim  tlie  thirty  articles  which  had  Ix^en  proved  against 
him.    They  reported  that  he  submitted  himself  to  the  council,  but 
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he  maintained  that  he  only  agreed  to  do  so  on  such  points  as  he 
coold  be  proved  to  have  taught  erroneously.  At  last  he  was 
brought  to  Constance  in  chains  and  confined  in  the  Franciscan 
convent.* 

In  the  routine  of  the  inquisitorial  process  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  further  parley  with  the  aocuse«1.  The  articles  of  heresy 
were  proved  against  him,  and  if  he  continued  oljstinately  to  deny 
them  delivery  to  the  secular  ann  was  a  matter  of  course.  There 
had  been  no  intention  of  permitting  such  an  innovation  on  the 
regular  procedure  as  a  ])ublic  audience*  hut  Sigismund  could  see, 
if  the  council  could  not,  that  its  denial  would  have  a  most  unfor- 
tunate influence  on  public  opinion  in  Bohemia,  whore,  in  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  as  to  the  inquisitorial  rules,  it  would  be  claimed 
that  the  council  was  afraid  to  face  tlieir  champion  and  was  forced 
to  condemn  him  uniieard.  It  could,  in  reality,  have  no  influence 
on  the  result,  for  the  case  was  already  virtually  deci<lcd,  but  lluss's 
friends  could  not  recognize  this,  and  an  attempt  was  ma<le,  without 
success,  to  speculate  on  their  eagei-ness,  by  a  demand  fur  two  thou- 
sand florins  to  defray  the  alleged  ex[»ense8.  The  audiences  which 
followed  were  thus  wholly  irregular,  and  may  be  briefly  dismissed 
as  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  importance  which  has  commonly 
been  ascribed  to  them.f 

On  June  5  a  congregation  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent.  At  first  the  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  ordi- 
nary im|uisitorial  procedure  by  considering,  in  the  absence  of  lluss, 
the  articles  proved  against  him,  but  Peter  Mladenowic  hastened 
to  John  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  who  forth  v^nth  appealed 
to  Sigismund.  The  latter  at  once  sent  the  Palsgrave  Louis  and 
P^rederic  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  to  the  council,  with  orders  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  IIuss  was  present  and  his  books 
were  before  them  for  verification.  At  length,  therefore,  he  had 
the  longnlcsired  opportunity  of  meeting  his  adversaries,  and  de- 
fending himself  in  public  debate.  The  books  from  which  his  errors 
had  been  extracted  were  laid  before  him — his  treatise  "  Be  Eode^ 


•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  100,  118.  136,  153,  189.  200. 313-13,  288-90,  200.  30«.— 
Martene  Tbesaur.  II.  1685.— Harduin.  VUI.  280.— Jfladenowic  Relatio  (Palacky, 
pp.  250-72). 

f  Epiatt  xlUi.,  xlvil  (Monament.  I.  71,  72).— Von  der  Hardl  IV.  291,  30ft-7. 
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#«»"  and  his  tracts  a^inst  Stephen  Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim 
— and  he  iicknowlwlged  them  to  be  his.  The  articles  were  taken 
up  in  succession,  lie  was  required  to  answer  to  each  a  simple  yea 
or  nay,  and  when  he  desired  to  explain  anything  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  arose.  When  he  asked  to  be  taught  wherein 
he  had  erretl  he  was  told  that  he  must  first  recant  his  heresies, 
which  was  strictly  in  acconlance  with  the  law.  The  day  wore 
away^  in  the  discussion,  and  it  had  to  be  renewed  on  the  7th,  and 
again  on  the  8th — Sigismund  being  present  on  these  latter  occa- 
sions. IIuss  defended  himself  gallantly,  with  wonderful  quickness 
of  thought  and  dialectical  skill,  but  nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
the  free  dt'.bato  which  he  h:id  dehuhHl  himself  into  anticipating 
when  ho  left  Prague.  iVlthough  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  pre- 
sided, endeavored  to  show  fairness,  the  assembly  at  times  became 
a  howling  mob  with  shouts  of  '*  Burn  him  1  Burn  him  !"  Interrup- 
tions were  incessant,  he  was  baited  on  all  sides  with  questions*  and 
frequently  his  replies  were  drowned  in  clamor.  As  a  judicial  act 
it  was  a  mockery,  but  it  served  the  purpose  desired  by  Sigismund, 
and  the  Church  had  shown  itself  not  afraid  of  public  discussion 
with  the  heresiarch.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  this  tumul- 
tuous wrangling  FTuss  was  exhausted  almost  to  fainting.  The 
night  before  toothache  had  deprived  him  of  sleep,  an  attack  of 
fever  supervened,  and  six  months  of  harsh  imprisonment  had  left 
him  little  physical  endurance.  The  proceedings  terminated  with 
the  cardinals  urging  him  to  recant  and  promising  him  merciful 
treatment  if  he  would  tlirow  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  asked  for  another  hearing,  saying  that  he  would  submit 
if  his  arguments  and  authorities  were  insufficient.  To  this  Car- 
dinal Peter  d^Ailly  rephed  that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
doctors  was  that  he  must  confess  his  error  in  publishing  the 
articles  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  swear  never  in  future  to  believe 
or  teach  them,  and  must  recant  them  publicly.  IIu.ss  begged  the 
council  for  the  love  of  God  not  to  force  hiui  to  w  rnng  his  conscience, 
for  abjuration  meant  the  renunciation  of  an  error  jireviously  enter- 
tained, and  many  of  those  brought  against  him  ho  had  never  held. 
Sigismund  asked  liini  why  he  could  not  renounce  eiTors  which  he 
said  had  been  ascribetl  to  him  through  perjury,  and  Huss  had  to 
explain  to  him  the  technical  meaning  of  abjuration.  One  member 
of  the  council  even  objected  to  the  accused  being  admitted  to  re- 
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cantation,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  this  would  have 
been  wholly  illegal.  Even  in  the  case  of  relapse  the  heretic  al- 
wa3'8  had  a  right  to  confess  and  reoant»  and  the  oooncil  was  not 
to  be  betraye*!  into  so  manifest  a  denial  of  justice.  It  was  im- 
possible, in  such  a  cmwd  of  eager  persecutors,  to  maintain  the 
legal  forms  in  all  8trictne.ss,  and  there  followed  a  number  of  volun- 
teer accusations  by  individuals,  on  which  an  irregular  discussion 
could  not  be  repressed.  Finally,  as  IIuss  wiis  withdrawn,  John  of 
Chlurn  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
a  word  of  sjTnpathy.  To  the  forlorn  and  despised  heretic  that 
touch  and  voice  were  a  solace  which  nerved  him  for  the  yet  harder 
trials  of  the  succeeding  weeks.* 

llis  conscientious  endurance  was  now  to  be  tested  to  the  utter- 
most. The  wise  general  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  which  preferred 
a  confessed  penitent  to  a  innrtyr,  was  specially  applicable  in  this 
case,  for  though  Sigisniund  and  the  council  underestimated  the 
Bohemian  fervor  and  obstinacy,  the  dullest  could  see  that  Hubs 
confessing  to  having  taught  hei'esy  and  humbly  seeking  reconcil- 
iation would  dispirit  his  follower,  while  no  one  could  guess  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  which  might  spread  from  his  pyre. 
Accordingly  elTorts  were  redoubled  to  induce  him  to  confess  and 
recant.  Sigismund  had  prepared  the  way  by  assuring  him  during 
the  public  audience  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  him  and  that 
j)er8istcnt  <lonial  would  bring  him  to  the  stake,  while  he  was  not 
notified  that  behind  the  bland  promises  of  mercy  for  submission 
there  lay  a  sentence,  whicli,  while  expressing  joy  at  his  humbly 
seeking  absolution,  pronounced  liim  to  be  pernicious,  scandalous, 
and  seditious,  and  condemned  hira  to  degradation  from  the  priest- 
hood and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  council  could  do  no 
otherwise,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  punishment  provided 
by  the  canons  for  repentant  heretics,  and  yet  in  estimating  tho 


•  Jo.  Hua  Monument.  I.  35  ^— Von  tier  U&rAt  IV.  307,  311-29.— Epistt  i*^, 
XT.,  xxxvi-  (Monument.  I.  60-3,  (JO).— Palacky,pp.  275,  308-15. 

Tho  Attempt  to  deny  to  IIuss  the  inalienable  priTilegc  of  recantatioa  w^ 
based  upon  a  miAtranstated  pa5.<iago  of  his  Bohemian  address  to  his  disciples,  its 
which  he  was  made  to  assure  thera  that  if  he  was  furccil  to  abjure,  it  would  oul.v 
be  with  the  lips  and  not  with  the  heart  (Palacky.  pp.  374,  311).  In  such  matteti 
the  council  was  at  the  mercy  of  Hus8*s  Bohemian  encinios. 
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noble  Ermness  of  Huss  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  intimation 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  made  to  him.'^ 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Buss's  abjuration  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  heresies  which  he  had  taught,  as  in  those  which  he  had  not 
taught.  On  legal  testimony  his  judges  had  found  him  guilty  of 
all,  but  tlio  worst  of  them,  such  as  the  remanence  of  the  suhstanoe 
and  the  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  polluted  hands,  he  denied 
energetically  ever  to  have  held  or  expressed.  Many  of  the  errors 
extracted  from  his  works,  moreover,  he  repudiated,  asserting  that 
the  passages  had  been  garbled  and  perverted.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  this  denial  was  mere  contumacy  which  only  aggravated  his 
guilt.  The  lii-st  condition  of  reconciliation  was  confessing  under 
oath  that  he  was  guilty  of  having  held  these  errors  and  then  ab- 
juring them.  This  was  committing  perjury  to  God  in  the  most 
solemn  fashion,  and  to  a  tender  conscience  like  that  of  Huss  it  was 
worse  than  ilejith.  From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escajie.  On 
the  one  hand  lay  the  legal  system,  oontrivod  with  Satanic  ingenuity 
and  unalterable ;  on  the  other  lay  the  purity  of  character  which 
letl  Huss  to  reject  without  hesitation  all  the  s]>eciou8  subterfuges 
suggested  to  beguile  him.f 

For  a  month  the  struggle  continued,  and  no  human  soul  ever 
bore  itself  with  loftier  fortitude  or  sweeter  or  humbler  charity.  He 
asked  for  a  confessor,  and  intimated  that  he  would  prefer  Stephen 
Palecz,  the  enemy  who  had  hounded  bim  to  the  death.  I'alecz 
came  and  heard  his  confession,  and  then  urged  him  to  abjure,  say- 
ing that  ho  ought  not  to  mind  the  humiliation.  **The  humiliation 
of  condemnatiati  and  burning  is  greater,"  ropLiod  Huss,  ''  how  then 
can  I  fear  humiliation?  But  advise  me:  what  would  you  do  if 
you  knew  for  certain  that  you  did  not  hold  the  errors  imputed  to 
you  i  Would  you  abjui-oi''  Palecz  burst  into  tears  and  could 
only  stammer,  **  It  is  difficult."  He  wept  again  freely  when  Huaa 
begged  his  jmrdon  for  harsh  words  used  in  the  heat  of  strife,  and 
especially  for  caUiog  him  a  falsifier.    Another  confessor  was  sent 


•  Von  der  Harxit  IV.  433-33. 

t  Hu3S  was  by  no  moans  tbc  Orst  to  suffer  &om  thifl  tcctanical  Dec(^ssity  of  con- 
fession in  abjuring.  lit  the  case  of  the  English  Templars,  William  de  la  More, 
Preceptor  of  England,  and  Humbert  Blanc,  Preceptor  of  Aquitaine,  refused  to 
abjure  because  they  would  not  confess  to  heresies  which  they  had  never  eoter- 
tiuiied.^Wilkini,  Concil.  U.  S90,  803. 
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to  hira,  who  listened  to  him  kindly  and  gave  him  absolution  ^ 
out  insisting  on  preliminary  abjuration,  which  was  a  most  irregular 
concession — indeetl,  almost  incredible.  Many  others  were  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  the  hoi>e  of  persuading  him  to  confess  and  recant. 
One  learned  doctor  urged  his  submission,  saying,  **  If  the  council 
told  me  1  had  but  one  eve,  I  would  confess  it  to  be  so,  though  I 
know  I  have  two,"  but  ITuss  was  impervious  U)  such  example.  An 
Englishman  adduceil  the  precedent  of  the  English  doctors  who  had, 
without  exception,  abjuro<l  the  heresies  of  Wickbff  when  required 
to  do  so ;  but  when  Huss  offered  to  swear  that  he  had  never  held 
or  tauglit  the  horcsies  imjnited  to  him,  and  that  he  wotild  never 
hold  or  ttjach  them,  his  balllwl  advisers  withdrew.* 

The  most  formidable  effort,  however,  was  of  an  officiEd  charac- 
ter. At  the  final  hearing  of  June  8,  Cardinal  Zabarella  had  prom.- 
ised  him  that  a  recantation  in  a  form  strictly  limited  would  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  promise  was  fuliiliod  in  a  paper  skilfully 
drawn  up,  so  as  to  satisfy  las  scruples.  It  represented  him  as 
protesting  anew  that  much  had  been  imputed  to  him  which  he 
had  never  beheved,  but  that  nevertheless  he  submitted  himself  in 
everything  to  the  correction  and  orders  of  the  council  in  abjuring, 
revoking,  and  retnicting,  am)  in  accepting  whatever  merciful  pen- 
ance the  council  might  pivHcribt*  for  his  salvation.  Carefully  as 
tliis  was  phrased  to  elude  the  dillicult}',  Huss  rejected  it  without 
hesitation.  In  some  matters,  he  said,  he  would  be  denying  the 
truth,  in  others  he  would  be  perjuring  himself.  It  weix>  better  to 
die  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  the  effort  to  escape 
momentary  suffering.  Then  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council — 
supjKJScd  to  be  the  Caniiniil  of  Ostia,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Sacred  College^addressed  him  as  his  '*■  dearest  and  most  cherished 
brother*"  with  the  most  honeyed  persuasiveness,  begging  him  not 
to  confide  too  absolutely  in  his  own  judgment.  In  making  the 
abjuration  it  will  not  bo  he  that  condemns  truth,  but  the  council; 
as  for  perjury,  if  perjury  there  be,  it  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  exact  it.  Yet  Huss  was  not  to  be  enticed  with  such  allure- 
ments; he  could  not  quiet  his  conscience  with  casuistry  such  as 
this,  and  he  delibenitely  chose  death.  In  daily  expectation  of  the 
dreadful  sentence,  he  quietly  put  his  simple  affairs  in  order.    Peter 
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^Mladenowic,  the  notary,  had  rendered  him  zealous  service  and 
should  be  paid  out  of  his  sixty  grossi.  His  little  debts  were  to  be 
settled,  and  his  books,  appai'ently  his  only  other  property,  were  to 
be  distributoii.  Kind  remembrances  were  sent  to  his  numerous 
friends,  and  they  were  told  if  they  had  learned  any  good  of  him 
to  hold  fast  to  it;  if  they  had  seen  in  liim  aught  reprehensible  to 
cast  it  aside.  It  was  not  that  he  was  insensible,  for  he  describes 
in  moving  terms  the  mental  conflicts  and  agony  which  he  endured 
in  his  hopeless  prison,  expecting  cacli  day  to  be  led  forth  to  an 
agonizing  death,  but  tlie  spirit  i-ose  superior  to  the  tlesh  and 
remained  victor  in  the  struggle.  Solicitous  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  his  discii)les,  ho  managed  to  transmit  to  them,  on  June 
18,  a  copy  of  the  articles  proved  against  him,  together  with  a  re- 
port of  what  his  defence  had  been.  Of  those  drawn  from  his 
writings  he  retracted  none,  altliough  many  ho  declared  to  be  false 
and  garbled.  Those  alleged  against  him  by  witnesses  he  mostly 
asserted  to  be  lies,  and  he  pathetically  concluded,  "  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  abjure  and  revoke  and  undergo  fearful  penance  or  to 
bum.  May  tlie  Frither,  Son,  iirnl  Haly  Ghost  grant  me  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  persevere  to  the  end  and  to  escape  the 
snares  of  Satan  !"* 

In  hope  of  his  weakening,  the  end  Avas  postponed  until  the 
approaching  departure  of  Sigismund  rendered  further  delay  im- 
possible. Yet  effort  was  not  abandoned  till  the  last.  On  July  1 
a  deputation  of  prelates  endeavored  to  i)ersuade  him  that  he  could 
reasonably  recant,  but  he  handed  them  a  ^vritten  confession  call- 
ing God  to  witness  that  he  had  never  taught  many  of  the  articles; 
as  for  the  rest,  if  there  were  error  in  them  he  detested  it,  but  he 
could  not  abjure  any  of  them.  Puzzled  by  his  unexpected  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  catastrophe,  a 
final  and  unprecedented!  concession  was  agreed  upon.  On  July  5 
Zabtirella  and  Peter  d' A  illy  sent  for  him  and  offered  to  let  him 
deny  the  heresies  proved  by  witnesses  if  he  would  abjure  those 
extracted  from  his  books.  This  was,  in  fact,  an  abandonment  of 
all  inquisitorial  precedent,  but  IIuss  had  persistently  declared  that 


•  Sriadenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  p.  309). — Epistt.  xxvii.,  xxii.,  iii.,  xxxviii. 
xxxli.,  xl.,  xli.  (Monumeat.  I.  63-66,  67,  70).— Von  der  Hanit  IV.  329-30.— 
Palacky,  pp.  225-34. 
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most  of  the  latter  were  fraudulently  drawn,  so  as  to  attribute  to 
him  errors  which  he  bad  never  hel*l,  and  he  vviis  immovable.  As 
a  last  resource,  later  in  the  same  day,  Sigismund  sent  his  friends 
John  of  Chlam  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  with  four  bisliops,  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  persevere  or  recant,  but  his  answer  was  as 
firm  as  ever.  To  the  friendly  adjuration  of  John  of  Chlum  he 
replied  with  tears  that  he  would  willingly  revoke  anything  in 
which  he  could  be  proved  to  have  erred.  The  bishops  pronounced 
him  obstinate  in  error  and  loft  him.* 

Thus  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  council  to  save  itself  and 
him  were  vain,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  inevitable  final  act 
of  the  tragedy.  The  next  day,  July  6,  saw  the  most  gorgeous 
auto  defe  on  record.  The  cathedral  of  Constance  was  crowded 
with  Sigismund  and  his  nobles,  the  great  officers  of  the  empire 
with  tlieir  insignia,  the  prelates  in  their  splendid  robes.  While 
nkass  was  sung,  Iluss,  as  an  excommunicate,  was  kept  waiting 
at  the  door;  when  brought  in  ho  was  placed  on  an  elevated  bench 
by  a  table  on  which  stood  a  coffer  containing  priestly  vestments. 
After  some  preliminanes,  including  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lodi,  in  which  he  assured  Sigismund  that  the  events  of  that  da}' 
would  confer  on  him  immortal  glory,  the  articles  of  wliich  Huss 
was  convicted  were  recited.  In  vain  he  protested  that  he  beUeved 
in  transubstantiation  and  in  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  in  pol- 
luted hands.  He  was  ordere*!  to  Imld  his  tongue,  and  on  his  per- 
sisting the  be-adles  were  told  to  silence  him,  but  in  sjute  of  this  he 
continued  to  utter  protests.  The  sentence  was  then  read  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  condemning  him  both  for  his  written  errors 
and  those  whidi  had  been  proved  by  witnesses.  lie  was  declared 
a  i>ertinacious  ami  incomgible  heretic  who  did  not  desire  to  return 
to  the  Church ;  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  himself 
to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  abandoned  to  the  secular 


•  ftHadenowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  SlO-t?).— Von  der  Hardt.  IV.  345-6, 886. 
— PaUcky,  p.  560. 

To  ttppreciate  properly  the  extent  of  the  concessions  offered  to  Hum  it  is 
nece«sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  elaborately  carefiil  formulfts  of  abjumtion  which 
the  inquisitors  were  occuntomed  to  use,  so  us  to  alluw  no  loophole  for  the  avoid- 
ancv  of  tbe  penalties  of  relapse,  and  to  force  the  penitent  to  betray  bia  foUow- 
heretica.  See  Modus  Procedendi  (Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1800-1).— Lib.  Sententt 
Inq.  Tolosan.  p.  216.— Bern.  Ouidon.  Pructica  pp.  92-3  {%i\,  Douais). 
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court.  Seven  bishops  arrayed  him  in  priestly  garb  and  warned 
him  to  recant  while  yet  there  was  time.  He  turned  to  the  crowd, 
and  with  broken  voice  declared  that  he  could  not  confess  the 
errors  which  he  had  never  entertained,  lest  he  should  lie  to  God, 
when  the  bishops  interrupted  him,  crying  that  they  had  waited 
long  enough,  for  ho  was  obstinate  in  his  heresy.  He  was  degraded 
in  the  usual  manner,  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  his 
fingers  scraped ;  but  when  the  tonsure  was  to  be  disposed  of  an 
absurd  quarrel  arose  among  the  bishops  as  to  whether  the  head 
should  be  shaved  with  a  razor  or  the  tonsure  be  destroyed  with 
scissors.  Scissors  won  the  day,  and  a  cross  was  cut  in  his  hair. 
Then  on  his  hea<l  was  placed  a  conical  paper  cap,  a  cubit  in  height, 
adorned  with  painte<i  devils  and  the  inscription,  "This  is  the  here- 
siarch."  In  accordance  with  the  universiil  custom  no  proceed- 
ings by  the  secular  authorities  were  regarded  as  necessary.  As 
soon  ns  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  pronounced  him  a  heretic  and 
handed  him  over,  the  laws  against  heresy  operated  of  themselves. 
Sigismund,  it  is  true,  might  have  delaye<l  the  execution  for  six 
days,  but  this  would  have  been  so  unusual  as  to  have  excited  most 
unfavorable  comment.  There  had  alreatly  been  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  resipiscence,  and  the  convict  could  always  still 
recant  up  to  the  lighting  of  the  fagots.  Nothing  could  reason- 
ably be  hoped  from  further  postponement,  and  Sigismund's  ap- 
projiching  departure  counselled  promptitude.  He  therefore  briefly 
ordered  the  Palsgrave  Louis  to  take  charge  of  the  culprit  and  to 
do  tn  luni  as  to  a  heretic.  Louis  called  to  Hans  Hazen,  the  im- 
perial vogt  of  Constance,  "  Vogt.,  take  him  as  judged  of  both  of 
us  and  burn  him  as  a  heretic."  Then  he  was  led  forth,  and  the 
council  calmly  turned  to  other  business,  unconscious  that  it  bad 
performed  the  most  momentous  act  of  the  century.* 

The  place  of  execution  was  a  meadow  near  the  river,  to  which  he 
was  conducted  by  two  thousand  armed  men,  with  Palsgrave  Louis 


■  Jlladenowic  Relatio  (PaUcky,  pp.  318-21).— Von  der  Hardt  IV.  389-96, 
433-40.— Tliirduin.  VIII.  408-10.— RiclientaU  Chronik  p.  80.— Richental  says 
that  lliiss  wa.s  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  with  the  customary  adjnralion  for 
mercy,  but  the  text  of  the  scntCDCC  as  printed  by  Von  dcr  llardt  conUiias  no  «uch 
clause.  It  may  weU  hare  been  omitted  at  Sigismund's  request,  as  lie  had  already 
incurred  snlScicnt  obloquy,  but  the  same  omission  is  noticeablo  in  the  sentence 
of  Jerome  of  Pra^e  (Von  der  Hardt  IV.  771). 


at  their  head,  and  a  vast  crowd,  including  many  nobles,  prelates, 
and  cardinals.  The  route  followed  was  circuitous,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  caiTied  past  the  episcopal  palace,  in  front  of  which 
his  books  were  burning,  whereat  he  smiled.  Pity  from  man  there 
waa  none  to  look  for,  but  he  sought  comfort  on  high,  repeating  to 
himself,  "Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  Living  God,  have  mercy  uj^n  me!" 
and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stake  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed.  He  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  confess,  and  said  that  he 
would  gladly  do  so  if  there  were  space.  A  wide  circle  was  formed, 
and  Ulrich  Schorand,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  been  provi- 
dently empowered  to  take  iwlvant:ige  of  any  final  waakoning, 
came  forwai-d,  saying,  ''  Dejtr  sir  and  master,  if  3'ou  will  recant 
your  unbelief  of  heresy,  for  which  you  must  suffer,  1  will  \>nllingly 
hear  your  confession ;  but  if  you  will  not,  you  know  right  well 
that,  according  to  canon  law,  no  one  can  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  heretic."  To  this  IIuss  answeretl,  "  It  is  not  necessary: 
I  am  no  mortal  sinner."  His  paper  crown  fell  off  and  he  smiled 
as  his  guards  replaced  it.  He  dcsire<l  to  take  leave  of  his  keepers, 
and  when  they  were  brought  to  him  he  thanked  them  for  their 
kindness,  sajing  that  they  had  been  to  him  rather  brothers  than 
jailers.  Then  he  commenced  to  address  the  crowd  in  German, 
telling  them  that  he  suffered  for  errora  which  he  did  not  hold, 
sworn  to  by  perjured  witnesses  ;  but  this  could  not  l>o  permitted, 
and  ho  was  cut  short.  When  bound  to  tlie  stake  and  two  cart- 
loads of  fagots  and  straw  were  piled  up  around  him  the  pals- 
grave and  vogt  for  the  last  tiniea<ijure<l  him  to  abjure.  Even  yet 
he  could  have  saved  himself,  but  he  only  repeated  that  he  had 
been  connoted  by  false  witnesses  of  errors  never  entertained  by 
him.  They  clap]>ed  tlioir  hands  and  then  withdrew,  and  tJie  exe- 
cutioners appHed  the  lire.  Twice  Husa  was  heai*d  to  exclaim, 
*'  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  ujx>n  me !"  then 
a  wind  springing  up  and  blowing  the  flames  and  smoke  into  his 
face  cheeked  further  utterance,  l>ut  his  head  was  seen  to  shake 
and  his  lips  to  move  while  one  might  twice  or  thrice  recite  a  pa- 
ternoster. The  trag(Hly  w;is  over  ;  the  sorely -tried  aoul  hatl  esnaped 
from  its  tormentoi's,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  reformer 
could  not  refuse  to  him  the  praise  that  no  philosopher  of  old  had 
faced  death  with  more  coni]>osure  than  he  had  shown  in  his  dread- 
ful extremity.    No  fidtcring  of  the  voice  luid  betrayed  an  internal 
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struggle.  Palsgrave  Louis,  seeing  Huss*s  mantle  on  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  executioners,  orderetl  it  thrown  into  the  flames  lest  it 
should  be  reverenred  as  a  relic,  and  promised  the  man  to  compen- 
sate him.  With  the  same  view  the  body  was  carefully  reduced 
to  ashes  and  thro'vvn  into  the  Rhine,  and  even  the  earth  around 
the  stake  was  dug  up  and  carted  off;  yet  the  Bohemians  long 
hovered  around  the  spot  and  carried  home  fragments  of  the  neigh- 
boring clay,  which  they  reverencetl  as  relics  of  their  martjT.  The 
next  day  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  in  a  solemn  procession  in 
which  figured  Sigismund  and  his  queen,  the  princes  and  nobles, 
nineteen  cardinals,  two  patriarclis,  sevent3''-seven  bishops,  and  all 
tlio  clergy  of  the  council.  A  few  days  later  Sigismund,  who  had 
delayed  his  departure  for  Spain  to  see  the  matter  concluded,  left 
Constance,  feeling  that  his  work  was  done.* 

The  long-continued  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  persistent  her- 
esy was  the  one  crime  for  which  there  could  be  no  pardon  or  ex- 
ouBB,  seemed  to  deprive  even  the  wisest  and  purest  of  all  power  of 
reasoning  where  it  was  concerned.  There  was  no  hesitation  in 
a*lnutting  that  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  Hussites  was  caused  by 
the  flimoniacal  corruptions  of  the  Roman  curia,  whereby  many 
Christian  souls  were  led  to  eternal  perdition,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  eradicated  until  a  tliorough  reformation  was  effected.  Yet  in 
place  of  di'awing  from  this  the  necessary  deduction,  the  feeling  of 
the  council  is  rofiected  by  its  historian  in  the  blasphemous  represen- 
tation of  Christ  as  i-ecording  with  satisfm^tion  the  hideous  details 
of  the  execution,  and  as  saying  that  the  wicked  soul  of  the  heretic 
commenced  in  temporal  flame  the  torment  which  it  would  suffer 
through  eternity  in  hell.  The  trial,  in  fact,  hail  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  universally  receive<i  practice  in  such  cases, 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  favor  of  the  accusetl.  If  the  result 
was  inevitable,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the 
judges,  and  their  consciences  might  well  feel  satisfied.f  ^ 


•  Richentals  Chronik  pp.  80-2.— Von  derHardt  IV.  445-8.— Mladenowic  Re- 
Utio  (Paliicky,  pp.  321-4).— ^n.  Sylvii  Hist  Boh  em.  c,  36.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar. 
Bell.  Huasit.  (Ludewig  VI.  135-6).— Andrew  Ratispon.  Chron.  (Fez  Thea.  Anec- 
dot.  IV.  in.  627). 

t  P.  d'iUlly  (Theod,  a  Niem)  de  Necess.  Reform,  c.  38,  29  (Von  der  Hardt  I. 
VT.  306-9).— Tbeod.  Vrie  Hist.  Condi.  Constnnt.  Lib.  vi.  Dirt.  11 ;  Lib.  vn.  Dist.  3 
(Ibiil.  I.  170-1,  181-2).     It  is  simply  a  lack  of  famiUarity  wirh  the  ecclesiastical 
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Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  orthodox  when  they  learned  that 
this  picas  view  of  the  matter  was  not  entertained  in  Prague,  and 
it  required  the  most  positive  assurances  of  eye-witnesses  to  make 
them  believe  the  incredible  fact  that,  from  king  to  peasant  in  Bo- 
hemia, there  was  practical  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  he  who 
had  Imen  condemned  and  executed  as  a  herctio  was  a  martyr; 
that  the  popular  songs  sung  in  the  streets  represented  him  as  one 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  Christ,  and  that  he  was  inserted  in 
the  calendar  of  saints,  with  his  feast  on  July  6,  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution. The  good  fathers,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding, 
from  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  had  miulo  a  grave  mistake  'i 
as  to  tiie  Bohemian  temper,  and  that  they  had  only  succeeded  in  ^M 
inflaming  the  disease  which  they  had  sought  to  eradicate.  Aa  ^ 
soon  us  the  defiance  excited  in  Bohemia  could  be  learned  in  Con- 
stance, the  council  made  haste  to  write,  Jidy  26,  to  the  authorities 
there,  protesting  that  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  been  treated 
with  all  tenderness,  that  the  persistent  heresy  of  the  former  had 
forced  his  delivery  to  the  seculai*  court  for  judgment,  and  that  all 
similar  heretics  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  Bohe- 
mians were  exhorted  to  justify,  by  similar  persecution,  the  good 
opinion  of  their  orthodoxy  which  the  council  had  formed  from  the 
report  of  the  Bishop  of  Litomysl,  whose  popular  name  of  Iron 
John  sufficiently  indicates  his  inflexibility.  This  good  opinion 
was  not  sustained  when  a  protest  was  received  from  the  barons 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hastily  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  execution  had  reached  them — a  protest  which  the  council 
promptly  ordered  to  be  burned.  Its  letter  of  July  2G  led  to  tbo 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  in  which  an  address  was 
frametl  and  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  ^ve  hundred  barons, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.  In  this  they  asserted  their  belief  in 
Huss's  purity  and  orthodoxy;  that  he  had  unjustly  been  put  to 
death  witliout  confession  or  lawful  conviction ;  that  Jerome  they 
supposed  had  shared  the  same  fate ;  that  the  defamation  of  tho 
kingdom  for  heresy  was  the  work  of  liars,  and  that  any  one  who 

jarinprudence  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  that  has  led  blitorians  to  regard  the  cases  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  as  exceptional.  Kven  so  wcU  informed  an  authority  us  LecU- 
ler  doea  not  hesitate  to  say  "Huasona  Verbrennung  war,  mit  dem  Maasstah  dcs 
datBftligeo  Rechta  gemesseu,  ein  worer  Jastizmord''  (Hcrzog's  Real-Eucyklop. 
yL893}. 
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asserted  it,  saving  Sigismund,  lied  in  his  throat,  was  the  vilest  of 
traitors  aud  the  worst  of  heretics,  and  as  such  they  would  prose- 
cute him  before  the  future  pope.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  of 
rebellion  was  a  pledge  signed  by  the  magnates,  agreeing  that  all 
priests  shoulil  he  allowed  to  preach  freely  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
tiiat  no  bishop  should  he  penaitted  to  interfere  with  them  unless 
they  taught  errors,  and  that  no  excommunications  or  interdicts 
from  abroad  should  be  received  or  observed.* 

This  was  firing  at  long  range  with  no  result  but  mutual  exac- 
erbation, and  it  was  probably  the  stimulus  of  Bohemian  disaflfec- 
tion  which  le<l  the  council  about  this  time  to  act  vigorously  In  the 
case  of  Jerome  of  Pi*ague,  whom  the  Bohemian  nobles  had  erro- 
neously believed  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Huss. 

Jerome  of  Prague  stands  before  us  as  one  of  those  meteoric 
natures  which  would  be  dismissed  by  the  student  as  half  mythical, 
if  the  substantial  facts  which  are  on  record  did  not  fix  the  details 
of  his  career  with  an  exactness  leaving  no  room  for  doubt.  Bom 
at  Prague,  his  early  training  was  received  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  beginning  to  waver  in  the  confusion  of  the  Great 
Schism,  and  under  the  impulsion  of  the  Wickliffite  writings.  About 
the  year  1400  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  Huss,  and 
thereafter  he  continued  to  bo  the  steadfast  adherent  and  supporter 
of  the  great  protestant  against  tlie  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
Already,  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelljerg,  and  Cracow — at  all  of 
which  he  had  been  decorated  with  the  honors  of  the  universities — 
he  had  disturbetl  the  philosophic  calm  of  the  schools  with  his  sub- 
tleties on  the  theor}'  of  universals ;  at  Paris,  indeed,  the  disturb- 
ance had  gone  so  far  that  John  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  driven  him  forth,  perhaps  retaining  a  grudge  which 
explains  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  old  antagonist.  His 
restless  spirit  left  scarce  a  region  of  the  known  civilized  world 
un visited.    At  Oxford^  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Wiokliff,  he 


•  Loaerth,  Huss  u.  Wiclif  p.  156.— EpiatL  IxL,  Ixii.,  \xiv.  (Monument  L  77-9, 
81).— Von  der  Hardt  IV.  489-90,  494-7.— Pal acky  DocumenU,  pp.  580-4, 69a-4. 
— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.BeU.  HuBsit.  (Luilewig  VI.  136), 

The  temper  of  the  Bohemians  Imd  been  excited,  a  few  days  before  the  burn- 
ing of  Huss,  by  the  news  thut  in  Olmutz  a  student  of  Prague  named  John,  de- 
scribed as  a  zealous  follower  of  God,  had  been,  within  the  short  space  of  twelve 
boursj  arreeted,  tortured,  convicted,  and  burned. — Palacky  Documenta,  p.  661. 
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hod  copied  with  his  own  hand  the  Dialogus  and  the  Trialogus, 
and  had  carried  those  outpourings  of  revolt  to  Prague,  where  they 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rapidly  rising  fires  of  Bohemian  insubordi- 
nation. On  a  second  visit  he  had  been  seized  aa  a  heretic,  and  had 
escaped  through  the  intervention  of  the  University  of  Prague.  In 
Palestine  he  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour  and  had 
bent  in  reverence  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  Lithuania  he  had 
sought  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  Russia  he  had  endeavored  to 
win  over  the  schismatic  Greek.  In  Poland  and  Hungary  he  had 
scattered  the  doctrines  of  WicklifT  and  Huss.  Driven  out  of  Hun- 
gary, in  1410,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  m  prison  in  Vienna,  by 
the  papal  inquisitor  and  episcopal  official,  for  teaching  Hussitism 
and  infecting  with  it  the  university  of  that  city.  His  trial  was 
commenced  and  a  day  wjis  set  for  its  hearing,  prior  to  which  he 
was  allowed  his  liberty  on  his  oath  not  to  leave  the  city,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  Claiming  that  an  extorted  oath  was 
of  no  force,  he  escaped,  and  from  Olmiitz  wrote  a  free-and-easy 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  suggesting  that  the  prosecutors 
and  witnesses  miiy  be  sent  to  Prague,  where  the  trial  can  be  fin- 
ished. The  excommunication,  indeed,  followed  him  to  Prague, 
but  in  the  tumultuous  condition  of  Bohemia  it  gave  him  no  trouble, 
though  the  University  of  Vienna  wrote  to  the  University  of 
Prague  that  by  remaining  more  than  a  year  under  the  exconima- 
nication  he  had  incurred  tlie  guilt  of  hei'esy,  for  which  he  ought 
to  ho  condeutned ;  and  meanwhile  the  converts  whom  he  had 
made  in  Vienna  continued  to  give  occupation  to  the  Inquisition^ 
and  the  university  which  interfered  in  their  behalf  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.  In  the  stiiring  events  which  followed,  his 
rostloss  and  aggressive  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  be  inactive, 
and  the  poj>ular  impn^sion  of  his  reckless  audacity  is  shown  in 
the  story  of  his  hanging  the  papal  bulls  of  indulgence  around  the 
neck  of  a  strumpet  and  carrying  her  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  burned.  In  1413  he  again  visited  Poland,  where  in  a  short 
time  ho  succeeded  in  causing  an  unprcceilented  excitement,  and 
was  speedily  sent  back  to  Pi-aguo.  His  witole  life  had  been  spent 
in  intellectual  digladiation,  from  liis  youthful  philosophic  contests 
to  the  maturer  struggles  with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  laNonan,  not  in  holy  onlers  and  unfurnished  with 
priestly  gown  and  tonsure,  he  had  preached  to  admiring  crx>wdB 
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of  Majjars,  Poles,  and  Czechs ;  nor  was  he  wholly  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  the  arms  of  the  flesh.  On  his  trial  he  admitted  that 
he  had  once  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  some  monks  in  a 
monastery^  when  two  of  them  attacked  him  with  swords,  and  he 
defended  himself  successfully  with  a  weapon  hastily  snatched 
from  the  hand  of  a  bystander.  His  enemies,  indeed,  accused  him 
of  having,  on  another  occasion,  drawn  a  dagger  on  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  of  having  been  only  prevented  by  force  from  stabbing 
him  to  the  death.  All  of  his  contemporaries  bear  testimony  to 
his  wonderful  powers.  His  commanding  presence,  his  glittering 
eyes,  his  sable  hair  and  flowing  beard,  his  deep  and  impressive 
voice,  his  persuasive  accents,  enabled  him  to  throw  his  influence 
over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  while  his  miraculous 
stores  of  learning,  his  unmatched  readiness,  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  intellect,  rendered  him  an  entiniy  of  the  Church  only  one  de- 
gree less  dangerous  than  the  steadfast  and  irreproachable  Huss.* 
Jerome  had  watched  from  Prague  the  fate  of  his  friend  with 
daily  increasing  anxiety,  and  when  the  rupture  between  pope  and 
council  seemed  to  promise  immunity  for  the  opponents  of  hier- 
archical corruption  ho  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  aid  in  his 
rescue,  and  to  assist  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  approaching  over- 
throw of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long  combated.  April  4, 1415, 
he  came  secretly  to  Constance,  but  speedily  found  how  groundless 
were  his  hopes  and  how  dangerous  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Christann  of  Pradiaticz,  ant;  of  Huss's  chief  disciples,  had 
recently  ventured  to  visit  Constance,  had  been  arrested,  and  arti- 
cles of  accusation  had  been  presented  against  him,  when  on  the 
intervention  of  the  Bohemian  ambassadors  he  had  been  liberated 
under  oath  to  present  himself  when  summoned — an  oath  which 
he  luui  forfeited  by  promptly  escaping  to  Bohemia.  Jerome  con- 
tented himself  with  posting  a  notice  on  the  walls  affirming  the 
orthodoxy  of  Huss;  he  withdrew  at  once  to  Ueberlingen  and 
asked  for  a  safe-conduct.  The  response  was  ambiguous,  but,  like 
a  moth  hovering  around  the  fatal  candle-flame,  he  returned  to 
Constance,  where,  April  Y,  he  affixed  another  notice  on  the  church 


•  Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.  634-01,  756.~PalBckj  Documents,  pp.  63,  386-7, 408-9, 
417-20.  506,  672.— Loeerth,  Mittlieilungea  des  VereioB  fUr  Gesch.  dcr  Dcutecben 
in  Bahmen,  1886,  pp.  108-9.— SchrOdI,  Puinavia  Sacra,  pp.  284-5. 
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doors  addressed  to  Sigismund  and  the  counoil.  It  stated  that  he 
had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  answer  aU  accusations  of  heresy, 
and  if  convicte<l  he  was  ready  to  endure  the  penalty,  but  he  asked 
a  safe-conduct  in  com'inp;  and  going,  and  if  incarcerated  or  treated 
with  violence  during  his  stay  the  council  would  be  committing  in- 
justice of  which  he  could  not  susjMjct  so  many  learned  and  mse 
men.  This  senseless  bravado  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  er- 
ratic temperament,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  pre- 
caiitions  as  to  his  safety.  He  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  on 
April  9,  after  obtaining  from  the  Bohemians  at  Constance  testi- 
monial letters,  he  ewaped  from  the  city,  none  too  soon,  for  the 
officials  were  in  search  of  his  lodgings,  which  they  discovered  a 
few  days  after  at  the  Gutjar,  in  8t.  Paul  Street,  where  in  his 
haste  he  had  left  behind  him  the  significant  memento  of  a  sword. 
This  time  he  no  longer  trilled  with  fate,  but  tmvolled  rapidly  tow- 
ards Bohemia.  At  Hirsau,  however,  his  impetuous  temper  led 
him  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  council  as  a 
synagogue  of  Satan,  lie  was  seized  April  24,  and  the  papers 
found  upon  him  betrayed  him.  John  of  Bavaria  threw  him  into 
tJie  castle  of  SuL^-baoh,  notified  the  council  of  his  capture,  and 
in  obedience  to  its  comnumds  lie  was  forthwith  carried  thither 
in  chains.* 

Meanwliile  the  council  Iiad  responded  to  his  appeal  by  pub- 
lishing, April  IS,  a  formal  inquisitorial  citation  summoning  him, 
as  a  suspected  and  defame<L  heretic,  the  suppression  of  whom  was 
its  chief  duty,  to  appear  for  trial  within  fifteen  days,  in  default  of 
which  he  would  be  proceeded  against  in  contumacy.  A  safe-con- 
duct was  offered  him,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  faith.  Unaware  of  his  capture,  on  May  2  a  new 
citation  was  published  and  his  trial  us  contumacious  was  ordered, 
and  this  was  repeated  on  the  4th.  On  May  24  his  caj^tors  brought 
him  to  the  city  loaded  with  cliains,  and  took  him  to  the  Francis- 
can convent,  where  a  tumultuous  congregation  of  the  oounoil 
greeted  his  arrival.  Here  Gerson  gratified  his  rancor  against  his 
old  opponent,  loudly  berating  him  for  having  taught  falsely  at 
Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne,  and  the  rectors  of  the  two  latter 


"  Von  rier  Hardt  IV.  103-5,  1346m.— Palacky  Documonta.  p.  541-3.— Richen- 
tals  Cronik,  p.  73.— Lftur.  Byzya.  Disr.  Boll.  Uii&sil.  ann.  Ul-'j  (LuUowig  VI.  182). 
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universities  corrol>orated  the  accnsations.  Hia  replies  were  sharp 
and  ready,  but  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  fresh  charges,  min- 
gled ^v^th  shouts  of  **  Burn  him!  Bum  him  I"  Thence  he  was  car- 
ried to  a  dungeon  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  was 
chaintnl  hanil  and  foot  to  a  bench  too  high  for  him  to  sit  on,  and 
for  two  days  he  was  fed  on  breail  and  water,  until  his  friends  as- 
certained his  place  of  imprisonment  and  matle  interest  with  the 
jailer  to  give  hira  better  food.  He  soon  fell  dangerously  sick 
and  askixl  for  a  confessor,  after  wliich  he  was  less  rigorously  fet- 
tered, but  ho  never  loft  the  prison  except  for  audience  and  execu- 
tion.* 

Stephen  Palecz,  Michael  de  Causis,  and  the  reat  were  ready 
with  their  accusations,  nor  could  there  be  difficulty  in  tuxjumulat- 
ing  a  mass  of  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  twenty  such  men  bb 
Jerome.  His  trinl  proceeded  accijnling  to  the  regular  inquisitorial 
process,  tho  commissioners  finding  him  much  more  learned  and 
fikilful  than  Huss;  but,  brilliant  as  was  his  defence  when  under 
examination,  his  nervous  temperament  unfitted  him  to  bear,  like 
Huss,  the  long-protracte<l  agony.  Sometimes  with  dialectic  sub- 
tlety he  turned  his  examiners  to  ridicule,  at  others  he  vacillated 
between  obduracy  and  submission.  Finally  he  weakened  under 
the  strain,  while  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Bohemians  doubt- 
less led  the  council  to  increase  tlie  pressure.  On  September  11  he 
was  brought  before  the  assembly,  where  he  read  a  long  and  elab- 
orate recantation.  Huss's  sweetness  of  temper,  ho  said,  had  at- 
tracted him,  and  his  earnest  exposition  of  Scripture  tniths  Iwwl  led 
him  to  boheve  that  such  a  man  could  not  teach  heresy.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  thirty  articles  condemned  by  the  council  were 
really  Huss^s,  until  he  had  obtained  a  book  in  Huss's  own  hand- 
writing, and  on  comparing  them  article  by  article  he  found  them 
to  be  so.  He  therefore  spontaneously  and  of  free  will  condemned 
them,  some  of  them  as  heretical,  otiiers  as  erroneous,  others  as 
scandalous.  Ho  idso  condemned  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wick- 
liff;  he  subniitted  himself  wholly  to  the  council,  he  condemned 
whatever  it  condemned,  and  he  asked  for  fitting  penance  to  be  as- 
signed him.  lie  did  not  even  shrink  from  a  deeper  degradation. 
He  wrote  to  Bohemia  that  Huss  had  been  justly  executed,  that  he 


•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  119,  IW,  18»,  U2,  li8-»,  210-18. 
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had  become  convinced  of  his  friend-s  errors  and  could  not  defend 
them.* 

This  was  not  a  strictly  formal  abjuration  such  as  was  custom- 
arily required  of  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  it  might  have 
sufficed.  It  was  rea<l  before  a  private  congi-egation  of  the  coun- 
cQ,  and  some  more  public  humiliation  was  needed.  At  the  next 
general  session,  therefore,  September  23,  Jerome  was  placed  in 
the  pulpit,  where  he  repeateti  Jiis  recantation,  with  an  explanation 
of  an  expression  in  it,  adding  a  recanbition  of  his  theory  of  Uni- 
versals,  and  ^vinding  up  by  a  solemn  oath  of  abjunition  in  which 
he  invoked  an  eternal  anathema  on  all  who  wandered  from  the 
faith  and  on  liimself  if  he  should  do  so.  He  had  been  told  that 
he  would  not  be  allowctl  to  return  to  Boliemia,  but  might  select 
some  Swabian  monastery  in  wliich  to  reside,  on  condition  that  he 
should  write  home,  over  his  hand  and  seal,  that  his  tcmihing  and 
that  of  IIuss  were  false  and  not  to  be  followed.  This  ho  promiseil 
to  do,  as,  indeed,  he  hatl  already  done,  but  he  was  remanded  to  his 
prison,  though  his  treatment  was  somewhat  less  harsh  than  before.f 

liiul  the  council  been  wise,  it  would  have  treated  him  as  len- 
iently IIS  possible.  A  dishonored  apostate,  liis  power  of  evil  was 
gone,  and  generosity  would  have  been  policy.  The  canons,  how- 
ever^ prescribed  harsh  prison  for  converted  heretics,  whose  con- 
version was  always  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  assembled  fa- 
thers were  too  bigoted  to  be  wise.  The  zealots  converted  the 
apostate  to  a  maii:\T,  whose  steadfast  constancy  redeemed  his 
temporary  weakness,  and  regained  for  liim  the  forfeited  influence 
over  the  imagination  of  his  disciples. 

His  remorse  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.  Stephen  Palecz, 
Michael  de  Causis,  anil  his  other  enemies  who  were  still  hovering 
around  his  prison,  soon  got  wind  of  his  self-accusation.    John 


•  RichentaU  Cronik  p.  70.— Tbeoil.Vrie  Tlist.  Ooncil,  Constant.  Lib.  n.  Dlst. 
13.— Theod.  a  Niem  de  Vita  Joann.  PP.  XXHI.  Lib.  in.  c.  8.— Palacky  Docu- 
menta,  pp.  596-9. 

t  Von  der  ITardt  TV.  601-7.— Richentals  Cronik  p.  79.— In  the  anal  official 
articlcA  drawn  up  against  Jerome  by  tbe  Promotor  Ilaretica  Pratitatit^  his  abso- 
lut(f  refusal  to  write  to  Bohemia,  after  promising  to  do  so,  is  made  a  special 
point  nf  accusation.  Yet  hia  letter  to  that  effect,  of  September  12.  is  etill  on  rec- 
ord^ and  in  his  last  defiant  address  to  the  council  he  speaks  of  having  written 
it  under  fear  of  burning,  and  now  deoirea  to  withdraw  h  (V.  d.  Hardt  lY.  086, 701). 
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Gcrson,  whose  hostility  seems  to  have  been  insatiable,  readUy 
made  himself  their  mouthpiece,  and  in  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  essentials  of  revocations  c^illeti  the  attention  of  the  council, 
October  29,  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  of  Jerome. 
Some  Carmelites,  apparently  arriving  from  Prague,  furnished  new 
accusations,  and  demands  were  made  that  he  be  required  to  an* 
swer  additional  articles.  Some  of  the  Cardinals,  Zabarella,  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  Giordano  Oi*sini,  Antonio  da  Aquileia,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  with  the  council  to  procure  liis  liberation,  but  on  being 
actively  opposed  by  the  Geiinans  and  Bohemians  and  accused  of 
receiving  brilx*s  from  the  heretics  and  King  Wenceslas,  they  aban- 
doned the  ho])eioss  defence.  Accordingly,  February  24-,  1416,  a 
new  commission  was  apjKjinted  to  hold  an  imiuisition  on  him. 
The  whole  ground  was  gone  over  again  in  examining  him,  from 
the  Wickliffite  heresies  to  his  exciting  rebellion  in  Prague  and 
contumaciously  enduring  the  excommunication  incurred  in  Vienna. 
April  27  the  tM3mmissioners  miide  their  report,  and  the  Promotor 
llmreticm  Pravitati^,  or  prosecutor  for  heresy,  accompanied  it 
with  a  long  indictment  enumerating  his  offences.  Jerome,  re- 
solved on  death,  had  recovered  his  audacity ;  he  not  only,  in  spite 
of  his  recantation,  denied  that  he  was  a  heretic,  but  complained 
of  unjust  imprisonment  and  claimed  to  be  indemnified  for  ex- 
penses and  damages.  His  marvellous  dialectical  dexterity  had 
evidently  nonplussed  the  slower  intellects  of  his  examiners,  who 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  his  subtlety,  for  the 
council  was  asked,  in  conclusion,  to  diminish  the  diet  on  which  he 
was  described  as  feasting  gluttonously,  and  by  judicious  starva- 
tion, the  proper  torment  of  heretics,  to  bring  him  to  submission. 
Moreover,  autliority  was  askal  to  use  torture  and  to  force  hirn  to 
answer  definitely  yes  or  no  to  all  questions  as  to  his  belief.  If 
then  he  continues  contumaciously  to  deny  what  has  been  or  may 
be  proved  against  him,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
in  accordance  with  the  canon  law^  as  a  pertinacious  and  incorrigi- 
ble heretic.  Thus  with  Jerome,  as  with  Huss,  the  invariable  prin- 
ci  pie  of  inquisitorial  procedure  was  apjilied,  that  the  denial  of  heret- 
ical opinions  was  simply  an  evidence  and  an  aggravation  of  guilt.* 


•  Von  der  Hardt  HI.  rr.  89;  IV.  634-91.— Laur.  Bjzyn.  Di&r.  Bell,  Hoaait 
(Ludewig  VI.  137-8). 
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In  this  case,  more  than  in  that  of  IIuss,  the  council 
have  taken  upon  itBeli  the  part  of  an  inquisitorial  tribu 
its  oomraissioners  simply  as  examiners  to  take  testimony, 
becaiiRB  Jerome  had  refused  to  accept  them  as  judges  on 
of  enmity  towards  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  o 
to  the  superfluous  infamy  of  torturing,  or  even  of  starvin 
tim.  The  commissioners  were  left  to  their  owti  devices 
tracting  a  confession,  and  May  9  they  made  another  repo 
whole  case  from  l»*»ginning  to  ond»  for  what  oliject  is  not  i 
unless  to  demonsti-jite  their  helplessness.  Having  thus 
them  out»  Jerome  finally  promised  to  answer  categorical] 
the  council.  Perhaps  it  was  curi<.»sity  to  hear  him,  per 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  IIuss  weighed  with  the  fathe 
concession  was  made  to  hiin^  un<l  at  a  general  session  h 
23  he  was  brought  in  and  the  oath  was  oflFered  to  him. 
fused  to  take  it,  saying  that  he  would  do  so  if  he  would  he 
to  speak  freely,  but  if  he  was  only  to  say  yes  or  no  he  w* 
As  the  articles  were  read  over  he  remained  silent  as  to  a 
while  to  the  rest  he  answered  affirmatively  or  negative 
sionally  making  a  distinction,  and  answering  with  admiral 
ness  the  clamors  and  interruptions  wliich  as6aile<l  him 
sides.  The  day  wore  away  in  this,  and  the  completion  of  1 
ing  was  adjourned  till  the  36th.  Again  the  same  scene 
till  the  series  of  articles  was  exhausted,  when  the  chief  of 
missionors,  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  summed  u] 
that  Jerome  was  convicted  of  fourfold  heresy ;  but  as  h< 
peatedly  asked  to  be  heard  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak, 
to  silence  absurd  reflections  on  the  coimcil ;  moreover,  U 
prepared  to  confess  and  repent,  he  still  would  be  received  t 
but  if  obdurate,  justice  must  take  its  course.* 

Of  the  scene  which  followed  we  have  a  vivid  account 
ter  to  Leonardo  Aretino  from  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  i 
the  council  as  apostolic  secretary.  Poggio  had  already  I 
foundly  impressed  with  tlie  (]iiirkiie8s  and  readiness  of  ai 
for  thix?o  hundred  and  forty  days  had  lain  in  the  tilth  and 
of  a  noisome  dungeon,  but  now  he  breaks  forth  in  unquaJ 
miration  —  **He  stood  fearless,  undaunted,  not  merely  i 
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death,  but  lon^ng  for  it,  like  another  Cato.  O  man  worthy  of 
eternal  remerabmnce  among  men!  If  he  he!*!  beliefs  contrary  to 
the  i-ules  of  the  Churoh  1  do  not  praise  him,  but  1  admire  his  learn- 
ing, hia  knowle*lgG  of  so  many  things,  \m  eloquence,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  answers/'  In  the  midst  of  that  turbulent  and  noisy 
crowd,  his  eloquence  was  so  great  that  Poggio  evidently  thinks  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  had  he  not  courted  death.* 
,  I  *  His  address  was  a  most  skilful  vindication,  glitling  with  seem- 
ingly careless  negligence  over  the  dangerous  spots  in  his  career — 
for  his  whole  Ufu  had  been  made  the  subject  of  indictment— and 
giving  most  jilausible  explanations  of  that  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, as  though  the  Bohemian  troubles  had  been  solely  due  to 
political  differences.  As  for  his  recantation,  his  judges  had  prom- 
ieed  him  kindly  treatment  if  ho  would  thn>w  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  council.  lie  was  but  a  man,  with  a  human  dread  of  a  dread- 
ful death  by  fire ;  he  had  weakly  yielded  to  persutision,  he  had  ab- 
jm-od,  he  had  written  to  Eohemia  as  required,  he  hail  condemned 
the  teaching  of  John  Huss.  Here  he  rose  to  the  full  height  of 
his  manly  and  self-devoted  elotiuence.  Huss  was  a  just  and  holy 
man,  to  whom  ho  would  cleave  to  the  last ;  no  sin  that  he  had  ever 
committed  so  weiglied  uj>on  his  conscience  as  his  cowardly  abju- 
ration, which  now  he  solemnly  revoked.  Wickliff  had  written 
with  a  profourder  truth  than  any  man  before  him,  and  drea<l  of 
the  staku  alono  could  have  induced  hitn  to  condemn  such  a  master, 
saving  only  the  doctrine  on  the  sacrament,  of  which  he  could  not 
approve.  Then  he  burst  forth  into  a  ringing  invective  on  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  antl  especially  of  the  Roman  cm'ia,  which  had  stimu- 
lated Wickliff  ami  Hubs  to  their  efforts  for  reform.  The  good 
fathei'H  of  the  council  might  be  stunne<l  for  a  moment  by  the  fierce 
self -sacrifice  of  the  man  who  thus  deliberately  threw  away  hia 
life,  but  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  quietly  assigned  the 
following  Saturday  for  his  deliniU^  sentence.  Although,  as  a  self- 
confessed  relupsetl  he  was  entitled  to  no  further  consideration, 
they  projitiKc^d,  with  unusual  mercy,  to  give  him  four  days  to  re- 
consider and  repent,  but  he  hatl  been  addressing  an  audience  far 
beyond  the  narro^v  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  and  his 
words  were  seeds  which  sprouted  forth  in  armed  warriors.f 

On  May  30  the  final  acts  of  the  tragedy  were  hurried  tlirough; 
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the  council  flssembled  early,  and  by  ten  o^clock  Jerome 
stake.     After  the  mass,  the  Bishop  of  Lodi  preciched  a  sennoiL 
He  had  been  selected  to  perform  the  same  office  at  the  condemnA- 
tion  of  Husa,  and  the  brutality  of  his  triumph  over  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  on  this  occasion  even  exceeded  his  former  effort 
The  charity  and  tenderness  with  which  Jerome  had  been  treatal 
ought  to  have  softened  his  heart,  even  had  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  failed  to  do  so.     A  com|>arison  was  drawn  between  the 
favor  shown  him  and  the  severity  customary  with  suspected  her- 
etics.   "You  were  not  tortured  —  I  wish  you  had  beon,  for  it 
would  have  forced  you  to  vomit  forth  all  your  errors  ;  such  trei^H 
ment  would  have  opened  your  eyes,  which  guilt  hatl  closed."    loP^ 
nobles  present  were  called  upon  to  mark  how  Uoss  and  Jerome, 
two  base- bom  men,  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank  and  unknown 
origin,  had  dared  to  trouble  the  noble  kingdom  of  Bohemia^  and 
what  evils  hail  sprung  from  the  presumption  of  those  two  pew-    , 
ants.    Then  Jerome  in  a  few  dignified  sentences  rephed,  afisertii^M 
his  conscientiousness  and  deploring  his  condemnation  of  Wickl^^ 
and  Huss.     Cardinal  Zaburella,  he  said,  was  winning  him  orer 
when  his  judges  were  changed  and  he  would  not  plead  to  new 
ones.    His  abjuration  was  read  to  him ;  he  acknowledged  it ;  he 
said  it  had  been  extorted  by  the  dread  of  fire.     Then  the  prose- 
cutor asked  for  a  definite  sentence  in  writing  against  him,  and  the 
bead  commissioner,  John  of  Constantinople,  read  a  long  one 
demning  him  as  a  sup|>orter  of  Wickliff  and  Huss.  and  en 
with  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and  anatbi 
matized  excommunicate.     To  this  the  council  imanlmouslv  r^- 
•ponded  "  /^Aky^"    There  was  no  pretence  of  asking  mercv  fw 
him-    He  was  handetl  over  to  the  secular  power  with  a  comnuud 
that  it  should  do  its  duty  under  the  sentence  rendepwL     Not  bfr 
ing  in  orders,  there  was  no  ceremony  of  degradation  to  be  ptf^ 
fcrmed,  but  a  tall  paper  crown  with  painted  de\ils  was  brought 
He  tossed  his  cap  among  the  prelates  and  put  on  the  crown,  AJ- 
iiig,**Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  die  for  me,  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns.    In  place  of  that,  1  gladly  bear  this  for  his  sake," 
ftDd  with  this  he  was  hurried  off  to  execution  OQ  the 
had  suffered.* 


J  the    , 
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The  details  of  the  execution  were  much  the  same,  except  that 
Jerome  was  stripped  and  a  cloth  tied  around  his  loina.  Flo  sang 
the  Creed  and  a  litany,  and  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  be 
heard  in  the  flames  his  lips  were  still  seen  to  move  as  though 
praying  to  himself ;  after  his  beard  was  burned  off,  a  blister  the 
size  of  an  egg  was  seen  to  form  itself,  showing  that  he  still  was 
alive*  and  his  agony  was  unusually  prolonged,  througli  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  vitalit}''.  One  eye-witness  says  that  he  shrieked 
awfully,  but  other  unfriendly  witnesses  declare  that  he  continued 
pniying  till  his  voice  was  checked  by  the  fire,  and  Poggio,  who 
was  present,  was  much  impressed  with  his  cheerful  courage  to  the 
last.  When  bound  to  the  stake,  the  exccutionor  ofTcrctI  to  light 
the  fire  from  behind,  where  he  could  not  see  it,  but  he  refused : 
"  Come  forward,"  he  said, "  and  light  the  fire  where  I  can  see  it. 
Had  I  feared  this,  I  would  not  have  been  here."  jEneas  Sylvius 
likewise  couples  him  with  IIuss  for  the  unsurpassed  constancy  of 
his  death.  After  it  was  over,  his  betiding,  shoes,  cap,  and  all  his 
personal  effects  were  brought  from  his  dungeon  and  thrown  upon 
the  pile,  that  no  rehc  of  hun  might  be  left,  and  the  ashes  were  oast 
into  the  lihine.*^ 

It  only  remained  to  secure  the  submission  of  John  of  Chlum, 
the  courageous  defender  of  Huss.  He  had  remained  in  Constance 
and  was  in  the  power  of  the  council.  What  means  were  adopted 
for  his  abasement  do  not  appear,  but,  on  July  1,  he  swore  to  main- 
tain the  faith,  admitted  that  Huss  and  Jerome  had  suffered  justly, 
and  desired  letters  of  his  declaration  to  be  made,  that  he  might 
send  them  to  Bohemia.f 
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THE  HUSSITES. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  after  eighteen  months  of  labor,  had 
disposed  of  IIuss  and  Jerome.  The  methods  employed  had  been 
the  only  ones  known  to  tlie  Church,  the  only  ones  possible  to  the 
coimcil.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
•were  recognizetl  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  the  revolt  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  "Waldenscs,  but  the  revolt  was  ruthlessly  put  dowTi 
without  an  effective  elT<irt  to  remove  the  cause.  Now  again  un- 
checked corruption  had  producetl  another  revolt  and  the  same 
policy  was  followed — to  leave  untouched  the  profitable  abuses  and 
punish  those  who  infused  to  tolerate  them,  and  who  rejected  the 
principles  uut  of  which  such  abuses  inevitably  sprang.  The  coun- 
cil could  do  no  otherwise;  the  traditions  of  procedure  established 
in  tlie  subjugation  of  the  jVlbigenses  and  the  succeeding  heresies 
furnislied  tlic  (jnly  precedent  and  machinery  through  which  it 
could  act.  Again  a  religious  revolt  had  been  provoked,  and  again 
that  revolt  was  nursed  and  intensified  till  its  only  recognized  cure 
lay  in  the  swoni  of  the  crusader. 

The  prelates  and  doctors  assembled  in  Constance  could  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  their  duty.  Canon  law  and  inquisi- 
torial pi-actice  hml  long  established  the  princi})le  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  heresj' — and  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church  was  heresy — was  by  force,  as  soon  as  argument 
was  found  ineffective.  The  disobedient  son  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  submit  was  t<i  bo  cast  out,  after  due  admonition,  and 
casting  out  meant  that  he  should  have  in  this  world  a  whole- 
some foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  in  order  to  serve  as  an 
edifying  example.  Accordingly  the  council  addressed  itself,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  task  of  widening  the  breach  with  Bo- 
hemia, of  consolitlating  and  intensifying  the  indignation  caused 
by  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  stigmatizinir  as 
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heresy  the  belief  whioh  was  now  professed  by  the  majority  of 
Bohemians. 

The  council  had  proposed  to  follow  up  the  execution  of  Hobs 
by  an  immediate  application  of  inquisitorial  methods  to  the  whole 
Bohemian  kingdom,  but,  at  the  instance  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lito- 
mysl,  it  had  commencetl  by  the  expedient  of  giving  notice  in  its 
letter  of  July  2t>,  1415.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  only  added  to  the 
exasperation  of  Bohemia,  and  on  August  31  it  issued  to  Bishop 
Jalin  letters  commissioning  him  with  inquisitorial  [Kjwers  to  sup- 
press all  heresy  in  Bohemia ;  if  he  could  not  perform  his  office  in 
safety  elsewhere  he  was  authorized  to  summon  all  suspect  to  his 
episcopal  seat  at  Litomysl.  Wenoeslas  dutifully  issued  to  him  a 
safe-conduct,  but  the  irate  Bohemians  were  already  ravaging  his 
territories,  and  he  consulted  prudence  in  not  venturing  his  person 
there.  The  canons  evidently  could  not  be  enforced  amid  a  people 
so  exasperated ;  so,  on  September  23,  after  listening  to  the  recanta- 
tion of  Jerome,  the  council  tried  a  further  expedient,  by  a  decree 
appointing  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  John,  Bishop  of 
Senlis,  as  commissioners  (or,  rather,  inquisitors)  to  try  all  Hussite 
heretics.  They  were  emjiowered  to  summon  all  heretics  or  sus- 
pects to  appear  before  them  in  the  Roman  curia  by  public  edict,  to 
be  posted  in  the  places  frequented  by  such  heretics,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring territories  if  it  were  dangerous  to  attempt  it  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  accused,  and  such  edicts  might  be  either  general  in 
character  or  si>ecial.  This  was  strictly  according  to  rule,  and  if 
the  object  had  Ijeen  to  secure  the  legal  condemnation  in  absentia 
of  the  mass  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
pur|x>se ;  but  as  the  nation  was  seething  in  revolt,  and  was  vener- 
ating Huss  and  Jerome  with  its  much  anior  as  was  shown  in  Rome 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  its  only  effect  was  to  strengthen  the 
liands  of  the  extremists.  This  was  seen  when,  on  December  30, 
1415,  an  address  was  delivered  to  the  council,  signed  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Bohemian  nobles,  reiterating  their  complaints  of 
the  execution  of  Huss,  and  withdrawing  themselves  from  all  obe- 
(lience.  This  hardy  challenge  was  accepted  February  20,  1416, 
by  citing  all  the  sin^ners  and  other  supiwrters  of  lluss  and  Wick- 
YiS  to  appear  before  the  council  within  fifty  days  and  answer  to 
the  charge  of  heresy,  in  default  of  which  they  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  contumacious.     As  it  was  not  safe  to  serve  this 
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citation  on  them  i>ersonally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Bohemia,  H 
was  ordered  to  be  affixed  on  the  church  doors  at  Constance,  Rat^ 
isbon,  Vienna,  and  Fassau.  This  was  followed  up  with  all  the 
legal  forms ;  the  citations  were  affixed  to  the  church  doors,  and 
record  made  in  Constance  May  6,  in  Passau  May  3,  in  Vienna  May 
10,  and  in  Katisbon  June  14,  21,  and  24.  On  June  3  the  offend- 
ers were  declared  to  be  in  contumacy,  and  on  September  4  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  matter  was  intrusted  to  John  of  Con- 
Btantinoplo.*  ' 

Here  the  affair  seems  to  have  dropped,  for  it  had  long  been 
evident  that  the  inquisitorial  methods  were  of  no  avail  when  the 
accused  constituted  the  great  body  of  a  nation.  As  early  as  March 
27,  1416,  the  council  !iad,  without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  itfi 
judicial  proceedings,  resolved  to  appeal  to  force,  if  yet  there  was 
sufficient  zoid  for  orthodoxy  in  Bohemia  to  render  such  ap|>eal 
successful.  The  fanatic  John  of  Litomysl  was  armed  with  lega- 
tine  powers,  and  despatched  with  letters  to  the  lords  of  Hazem- 
burg,  John  of  ^lichaelsburg,  and  other  barons  known  as  opponents 
of  the  ]H>pular  cause.  The  council  recited  in  moving  terms  its 
patience  and  tenderness  in  dealing  with  Huss,  who  had  perished 
merely  through  his  own  hanlness  of  heart.  In  spite  of  this,  his 
followei*s  haxl  addressoti  to  the  council  libellous  and  defamatory 
letters,  affording  a  spectacle  at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous.  Her- 
esy is  constantly  spreading  and  cont^iminating  the  land,  priesta 
and  monks  are  {loHiH)iled,  expelled,  beaten,  and  slain.  The  burons 
are  tlu^n^fore  summoned,  in  conjunction  with  the  legate,  to  banish 
and  exterminate  all  these  persecutors,  regardless  of  friendship  and 
kinship.  Bishop  John's  mission  was  a  failure,  in  spite  of  letters 
written  by  Sigismund,  March  21  and  30,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
Catholic  nobles  for  their  devotion,  and  warned  the  Hussite  mag- 
nates that,  if  they  jjersisted,  Christendom  would  be  banded  against 
them  in  a  crusade.  The  University  of  Prague  refii>onded,  May  23, 
with  a  public  declaration,  certifying  to  the  unblemished  orthodoxy 
and  supereniinent  merits  of  Huss.  His  whole  life  spent  among 
them  had  been  without  a  flaw ;  his  learning  and  eloquence  haxl 
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been  equalled  by  his  charity  and  humility ;  he  was  in  all  things  a 
man  of  surpassing  sanctity,  who  sought  to  restore  the  Church  to 
its  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity.  Jerome,  also,  whom  the  uni- 
versity seems  to  have  supposed  already  executed,  was  similarly 
lauded  for  his  lairning  and  strict  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  was  de- 
clared to  have  in  death  triuij][)heil  gloriously  over  his  onemiea 
In  this  the  university  represented  with  moderation  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Bohemia.  The  more  earnest  disciples  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  the  only  martyrdom  fit 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Hubs.* 

Tliere  was  evidently  no  middle  term  which  could  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions  so  firmly  entertained ;  and,  as  the  Catholic 
nobles  of  Bohemia  could  not  be  stimulated  to  undertake  a  devas- 
tating civil  war,  the  council  naturally  turned  to  Sigismund,  In 
Decemlwr,  1416,  a  doleful  epiHtle  was  addressed  to  him,  complain- 
ing that  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  in  place  of  repressing 
heresy,  had  rendered  it  more  violent  than  ever.  As  though  men 
condemned  to  Satan  by  the  Church  were  the  chosen  of  God,  the 
two  heretics  were  venerated  aa  saints  and  martyrs,  their  pictures 
shrinetl  in  the  churches,  and  their  names  invoked  in  masses.  The 
faithful  clergy  were  driven  out,  and  their  lot  rendered  more  mis- 
erable than  that  of  Jews,  The  barons  and  nobles  refuse  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  council,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  pub- 
lished. Communion  in  both  elements  is  taught  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  is  everywhere  ]>nicti8ed.  yigismnnd  is  therefore 
requested  to  do  Ms  duty,  and  reduce  by  force  these  rebellious  her- 
etics. Sigismund  replied  that  he  ha<l  forwarded  the  document  to 
Wenceslas,  and  that  if  the  latter  had  not  power  to  su])pres3  the 
heretics  he  would  assist  him  with  all  his  force.  Sigismund  was 
in  no  position  to  undertake  the  task,  but  after  waiting  for  nine 
months  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  brother,  who  had 
been  utterly  powerless  to  control  the  storm.  In  a  circular  letter  of 
September  3,  1417,  addressed  to  the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  he  drew 
a  moving  picture  of  the  excesses  committed  on  the  Bohemian 
clergy,  compelled  by  Neronian  tortures  to  abjure  their  faith.    His 
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brother  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  heretics,  as  no  one  could 
conceive  that  such  wickedness  could  be  committed  under  30  pow- 
erful a  king  without  his  comiivance,  and  the  coimcil  had  decided 
to  proceed  against  him,  but  had  consented  to  delay  at  the  instance 
of  Sigismund,  who  for  three  years  hjul  been  strenuously  endeavor- 
ing to  avert  the  prosecution.  He  warns  every  one,  in  conclusion, 
not  to  aid  the  heresy,  but  to  exert  themselves  for  its  suppression,* 

Shortly  after  this,  November  11,  1417,  the  weary  schism  was 
closed  by  the  election  to  the  papacy  of  Martin  V.  Under  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  capable  and  resolute  pontiff,  who,  as  Cardinal  Ottone 
Colouna,  had,  in  1411,  condemned  and  excommunicated  IIuss,  the 
reunited  Church  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  render  the  conflict 
inevitable.  In  February,  1418,  the  council  pubhsbod  a  series  of 
twenty-four  articles  as  its  ultimatum.  King  Wenceshis  must  swoar 
to  suppress  the  heresy  of  Wickliff  and  Uuss.  Minute  directions 
were  given  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  throughout  Bohemia; 
priests  and  Catholics  who  hiul  been  <iriven  out  were  to  be  rein- 
stated and  compensated  ;  imago  and  relic  worship  to  be  resumed, 
and  the  rites  of  the  Church  observed.  All  infected  with  heresy 
were  to  abjure  it,  while  their  leading  doctors,  John  Ja*yjenitz,  Ja- 
cobel  of  Mies,  Simon  of  Rokyzana,  and  six  others*  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  llome  for  trial-  Communion  in  both  elements  was 
to  be  specially  abjured,  and  all  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff 
and  Huss,  or  regarded  Huss  and  Jerome  aa  holy  men,  were  to  be 
burned  as  relapsed  heretics;  that  is,  without  opportunity  of  recan- 
tation or  hope  of  jwtrdon.  Finally,  every  one  was  required  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  episcopal  officials  when  called  upon,  under  pain 
of  punishment  as  fautors  of  heresy.  It  was  simply  the  application 
of  existing  laws,  as  we  have  so  many  times  already  seen  them 
brought  to  bear  on  offending  communities.  To  enforce  it,  Sigis- 
mund promised  to  visit  the  rebellious  region  with  four  bishops 
and  an  inquisitor,  and  to  burn  all  who  would  not  recant-f 

This  was  speedily  followed,  February  22,  1418,  by  a  boll  of 


•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  1077-88,  1410-18.  — Palacky  Documenta.  pp.  652-4. 
Doiibtleas  there  was  much  ill-treatment  of  such  of  the  clcr^  as  remained  faith- 
ful to  Rome.  In  1417  Stc|ihcu  of  OlmQtz  comphiins  that  they  were  driven  from 
their  benefices,  beaten,  and  Blain.— Stcph.  Cartus.  Epist.  ad  Uussit.  P.  i.  c  8 
(PezThesaur.  Anecd.  IV.  11.  617). 
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Martin  V.,  addressed  to  the  prelates  and  inquisitors,  not  only  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia^,  but  of  the  surrounding  territories,  Faesaa, 
Salzburg,  Ratisbon,  Bamberg,  Alisnia,  Silesia,  and  Poland.  The 
pope  expressed  his  grief  and  surprise  that  the  heretics  had  not 
been  brought  to  repentance  by  the  miserable  deaths  of  Euss  and 
Jerome,  but  had  been  excitetl  by  the  devil  to  yet  greater  sins. 
The  prelates  and  inquisitors  were  ordered  to  track  them  out  and 
deliver  them  to  the  socular  arm;  and  such  as  proved  themselves 
remiss  in  the  work  were  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  more 
energetic  successors.  Secular  potentates  were  commanded  to  seize 
and  hold  in  chains  all  heretics,  and  to  punish  them  duly  when 
convicted,  and  a  long  series  of  instructions  was  given  as  to  trials, 
penalties,  and  confisciitions,  in  strict  acconJiince  with  the  inquisi- 
torial  practice  which  had  so  long  been  current.  If  this  was  in- 
tended to  give  countenance  to  Sigismund'e  promised  expedition  it 
proved  useless,  for  the  royal  promise  ended  as  Sigismund's  were 
wont  to  do,  and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  a  letter  of  December, 
1418,  to  Wenceslas^  threatening  that  unlucky  monarch  with  a  cru- 
sade if  he  shall  not  suppress  hei-esy.* 

The  glim])8e  into  tlie  condition  of  Bohemia  afforded  b}*"  these 
documents  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  highly  colored,  yet  on  the  whole 
not  incorrect.  The  kingdom  was  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from 
obedience  to  the  Church,  although  the  German  miners  in  the 
mountains  of  Kuttenberg  were  already  slaying  the  native  heretics. 
The  Wickliilite  doctrines  adopted  by  Huss  wore  triumphant,  and 
the  pressure  of  central  authority  being  removed,  men  were  natu- 
rally using  the  unaccustomed  liberty  to  develop  further  and  fur- 
ther the  ruhng  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal  system.  Utraquism,  or 
communion  in  both  elements,  had  been  received  with  a  frenzy  of 
welcome  which  seems  almost  inexplicable;  it  aroused  universal 
enthusiasm,  which  was  only  stimulated  by  the  interdict  pronounced 
on  it  by  Archbishop  Goni^ad,  November  1, 14-15,  and  repeated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1410.  When,  in  1417,  the  University  of  Prague  issued  a 
solemn  declaratiou  in  its  favor  and  pronounced  void  any  human 
ordinance  modifying  the  commfind  of  Christ  and  the  custom  of  the 
early  Church,  it  speedily  became  the  distinguishing  mark  which 
separated  the  Hussite  from  the  Catholic.     Other  innovations  had 


•  Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.  1519-31.— Palacky  pp.  684-6. 
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already  been  intrcxlucefl,  and  it  was  impossible  that  all  should 
%gvee  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  between  conservatism  and  progress. 
As  early  as  1416  Christann  of  Prachatitz  remonstrated  with  Wen- 
oeslas  Coranda  for  denying  purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayers 
for  the  deati  and  the  suffrages  of  saints,  for  refusing  adoration  to 
the  Virgin,  for  casting  out  relics  and  images,  for  administering 
the  Eucharist  to  newly-baptized  infants,  for  discarding  all  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  the  simplicit}'  of 
primitive  times.  Others  taught  that  divine  service  could  be  cele- 
brated anywhere  as  well  as  in  consecrated  churches ;  that  baptism 
could  be  performed  by  laymen  in  ponds  and  running  streams. 
Already  there  was  forming  the  sect  which,  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  WicklifT,  came  to  be  known  as  Taborites.  The  more  con- 
servative element,  which  a^iopted  the  name  of  Calixtins,  or  Utra- 
quists,  satisfied  with  what  had  been  acquired,  endeavored  to  set 
bounds  to  the  zeal  which  threatened  to  remove  all  the  ancient 
landmarks.  Parties  were  beginning  to  range  themselves,  and  on 
January  25, 1417,  probably  not  long  before  its  declaration  in  favor 
of  Utraquism,  the  University  issued  a  letter  reciting  that  there 
were  frequent  disputes  as  to  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the 
use  of  bentHlictions  and  other  church  obser\'ances ;  to  put  an  end 
to  these  it  pronounced  obligatory  on  all  to  believe  in  purgatory 
and  in  the  utility  of  suffrages,  prayers,  and  alms  for  the  dead,  of 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  of  incensing,  aspersions,  bell-ring- 
ing, the  kiss  of  peace,  of  benediction  of  the  holy  font,  salt,  water, 
wax,  fire,  palms,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  eatables.  Any  one  teach, 
ing  otherwise  was  not  to  be  listened  to  untU  he  should  prove  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University.  In  Sep- 
tember, 141 S,  it  was  ol>liged  to  renew  the  dct^larntion,  with  the 
addition  of  condemning  the  doctrines  which  pronouncefl  .against 
all  oaths,  judicial  executions,  and  sacraments  administered  by  sin- 
ful priests,  showing  tliat  AValdensian  tenets  were  making  rapid 
progress  among  the  Taborites.* 

All  this  indicates  the  questions  which  were  occupying  men's 
minds  and  the  differences  which  were  establishing  thcmselvefl. 


•  Palncky  DocuraenUi.  pp.  631-2.  638-8, 654-6,  679.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  BeU. 
Hua&it,  (Luciewig  VI.  138-9).— Jo.  Hus  Monument,  tl.  364,— jEgid.  Corlerii  Lib. 
de  Legation.  (Monument  ConcU.  General.  Sbc.  XV.  T.  L  pp.  885-6). 
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Opinions  were  too  strongly  held,  and  mutual  toleration  was  too 
little  understood  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  excitement  daily 
grew  higher,  leading  to  tumults  and  bloodshed.  In  the  spirit  of 
unrest  which  was  abroad,  men  and  women  of  the  more  advanced 
views  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  assembling  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Bechin,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  where 
they  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  These  assemblages 
were  larger  on  feast  days,  and  on  the  day  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
July  22,  1419,  the  multitude  was  computed  at  forty  thousand. 
Numbers  gave  courage,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  deposing  King 
Wenceslas  and  replacing  him  with  Nicholas  Lord  of  Hussinetz, 
whose  popularity  had  been  increased  by  his  banishment  for  advo- 
cating their  cause  with  the  monarch.  From  this  they  were  dis- 
suaded by  their  chief  spiritual  leader,  the  priest  Wenceslas  Coranda, 
who  pointed  out  that  as  the  king  was  an  indolent  drunkard,  per- 
mitting them  to  do  what  they  liked,  they  would  scarce  benefit 
themselves  by  a  change.  The  abandonment  of  this  project,  how- 
ever, did  not  assure  peace.  On  July  30  there  was  a  tumult  in  the 
Neustadt  of  Prague ;  at  command  of  the  king,  the  authorities  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  procession  bearing  the  sac- 
rament ;  the  people  rose,  and  under  the  lead  of  John  Ziska,  whose 
fiery  zeal  and  cool  audacity  were  rapidly  bringing  him  to  the  front, 
they  rushed  into  the  town-hall  and  cast  out  of  the  wmdows  such 
of  the  magistrates  as  they  found  there,  who  were  promptly  slain 
by  the  mob  below.  The  agitation  and  alarm  caused  by  this  affair 
brought  on  King  Wenceslas  an  attack  of  paralysis,  of  which  he 
died  August  15.* 

Feeble  as  had  been  the  royal  authority,  it  yet  had  served  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  hostile  sects  eager  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
With  the  death  of  the  king  the  untamable  passions  burst  forth. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  churches  and  convents  were  mobbed, 
the  images  and  organs  were  broken,  and  those  in  which  the  cup 
had  been  refused  to  the  laity  were  the  objects  of  special  vengeance. 
Priests  and  monks  were  taken  prisoners,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents  were  burned.  Queen 
Sophia  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  maintain  order  with' such  of  the 


•  Laar.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Husait.  (Ludewig  VI.  pp.  142-44).— .^En.  Sylvii 
Hist.  Bobem.  c.  86,  87. 
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barons  as  remained  loyal ;  civil  war  broke  forth,  until,  on  Ifovef 
bor  13,  the  queen  concluded  with  the  cities  of  Prague  a  truce  to 
laBt  until  April  33,  1420,  the  queen  promiaing  to  maintain  the  law 
of  God  and  communion  in  both  elements,  while  the  citizens  pledged 
themselves  to  refrain  from  image-breaking  and  the  destruction  of 
convents.     Mutual  exasperation,  however,  was  too  great  to   be 
restrained.    Ziska  came  to  Prague  and  destroyed  chujx^es  and 
monasteries  in  the  city  and  neighborhood ;  Queen  Sophia   laid 
siege  to  Pilsen ;  a  neighborhood  war  broke  out  in  whicli  shocking 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides ;  German  miners  of  Caur- 
zim  and  Kuttenberg  threw  into  abandoned  mines  all  the  Cali^- 
tins  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  bands,  and  some  Bavarians  who 
were  coming  to  the  assistiinoe  of  Rackzo  of  Ryzmberg  tied  to  a 
tree  and  burned  the  priest  Naakvasa,  a  zealous  Calixtin.     Ziska 
was  not  behindhand  in  this,  and  in  burning  convents  not  infre- 
quently allowed  the  monks  to  share  the  fate  of  their  buildings. 
In  the  desultory  war  which  raged  everywhere  both  sidefi  cut  off 
the  hands  and  feet  of  prisoners.* 

6igismund  was  now  the  lawful  King  of  Bohemia,  and  he  came 
to  claim  his  inheritance.  Ab  a  preliminary  step  he  sent  envoys  to 
Prague  offering  to  leave  the  use  of  the  cup  as  it  had  been  under 
Wenceslaa,  to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  after  con- 
sultation to  refer  any  questions  to  the  Holy  See.  A  meeting  of 
tlie  barons  and  clergy  was  held  which  agreed  to  accept  the  terms. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1419,  he  came  to  Briinn,  and  thither  flocked 
the  magnates  and  representatives  of  the  cities  to  tender  their  alle- 
giance. The  envoys  of  Prague,  it  is  true,  persisted  in  using  the 
cup,  and  there  was  an  intewlict  in  consequence  placet!  on  Briinn 
during  their  stay,  but  when  he  ordered  them  to  remove  the  chains 
from  the  streets  of  Prague,  and  destroy  the  fortifications  which 
they  had  raised  against  the  castle,  there  was  no  refusal,  and  on 
tdeir  return,  January  3,  1420,  his  commands  were  obeyed.  His 
natural  faithlessness  soon  showed  itself.  He  changed  all  the  cas- 
tellans and  otiicials  who  were  favorable  to  the  Hussites ;  the  Cath- 
olics who  bad  fled  or  been  expelled  returned  and  commenced  to 
triumph  over  their  enemies ;  and  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  iu  obe- 


•  Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Husait.  (LudewigVT.  145-J52,  154-66).— Hi«t.  Pe^ 
■ecut.  £ocleB.  Bohem.  pp.  87-6.— Caxueniru  Hist.  Frat.  OrtUod.  p.  i.9. 
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dience  to  the  decrees  of  Constance,  commanding  all  those  in  au- 
thority to  exterminate  the  Wickiiffites  and  Hussites  and  those 
who  used  the  sacramental  cup.  Still,  the  kingdom  made  no  sign 
of  organized  opposition  to  him,  except  that  the  provident  Ziska 
and  his  followers,  seeing  the  wrath  to  come,  diligently  set  to  work 
to  fortify  Mount  Tahor.  Strong  by  nature,  it  soon  was  made  vir- 
tually impregnable,  and  for  a  generation  it  remained  the  strong- 
hold of  the  extremists  who  became  renowned  throughout  the  world 
as  Taborit«8.  Mostly  peaaant-folk,  they  showed  to  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  what  could  be  done  by  freemen,  animated  by  rehgious 
zeal  and  race  hatred ;  their  rustic  wagons  made  a  rampart  which 
the  most  valiant  knights  learned  not  to  a^ail ;  armed  sometimes 
only  with  iron-shod  flails,  the  hardy  Z4:)alots  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  best-appointed  troops,  and  often  bore 
them  down  with  the  sheer  weight  of  the  attack.  Wild  and  undis- 
ciphned,  they  were  often  cruel,  but  their  fanatic  courage  rendered 
them  a  terror  to  all  Germany.* 

Nothing,  probably,  could  have  averted  an  eventual  explosion ; 
bat,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  that  Sigismund  was  about  to  enter 
on  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  any  subsequent  rebel- 
lion would  have  been  attempted  under  great  disadvantages.  Sud- 
denly, however,  an  act  of  inconsiderate  and  gratuitous  fanaticism 
set  all  Bohemia  aflame.  Some  trouble  in  Silesia  had  called  Sigis- 
mund  to  Breslau,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  papal  legate  armed 
by  Martin  V.  with  power  to  proclaim  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  John  Krasa.  a  merchant  of  Prague,  who  chanoed  to 
be  there,  talked  over  boldly  about  the  innocence  of  Huss;  he  was 
arrestoil,  persisted  in  his  faith,  and  was  condenmed  by  the  legate 
and  prelates  who  were  with  Sigisniund  to  be  dragged  by  the  heels 
at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  place  of  execution  and  burned.  While 
lying  in  prison  he  was  joined  by  Nicholas  of  Bethlehem,  a  student 
of  Pnigue,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  city  to  Sigisnmnd  to  ofl'er  to 
receive  him  if  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity.  In  place  of  listening  to  him  he  was  tried  as  a  heretic 
and  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  result.  Krasa  encouraged 
him  to  endure  to  the  last,  and  both  were  brought  forth  on  March 


•  j£gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Mon.  Condi.  Gener&l.  Sac.  XV.  T.  I, 
p.  887).— Uur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  BelU  Hussit,  (Ludewig  VI.  153-4,  157-8,  168,  1735). 
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15, 1420,  to  underfjo  the  punishment.  As  the  feet  of 
were  about  to  be  attached  to  tho  horse,  his  ooura^  gave  vmj  and 
he  recanted.  Krasa  was  undaunted;  the  legate  followed  him,  ai 
he  was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  exhorting  him  to  repent, 
but  in  vain;  he  was  attached  half -dead  to  the  stake  and  duly 
burned.  Two  days  later,  March  17,  the  legate  proclaimed  the 
crusade.  The  die  was  cast ;  the  Church  so  willed  it,  and  a  nev 
Albigensian  war  was  inevitable.* 

There  was  wavering  no  longer  in  Bohemia.  The  events 
Brealau  united  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  barons  and 
Germans  as  were  left,  in  resistance  against  Siglsmund.  The  preach- 
ers thundered  against  him  as  the  Itod  Dragon  of  the  Apocalv 
By  April  3  the  citizens  of  Utraquist  Prague  had  bound  themsel 
by  a  solemn  oath  with  the  Taborites  to  defend  themselves 
him  to  the  last,  and  were  busy  in  preparations  to  sustain  a  siege. 
Sigisraund's  forces  were  wholly  ina^lequate  for  the  conquest  of  » 
virtually  united  kingdom.  After  an  advance  to  Kuttenberg  he 
was  forced  to  withdraw  and  await  the  ussenibhng  of  the  cmsade, 
which  took  long  to  organize,  and  did  not  burst  in  its  fury  over  Bo^ 
bemia  until  the  following  year,  1421.  It  was  on  a  scale  to  crush 
all  resistance.  In  its  mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  meD 
all  Europe  was  represented,  from  Russia  to  Spain  and  from  Sicily 
to  England.  The  reunited  Church  aroused  all  Christendom  to 
stamp  out  the  revolt,  and  the  treiisures  of  salvation  were  poured 
lavishly  forth  to  exterminate  those  who  dared  to  maintain  the  inno- 
cence of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  take  the  Eucharist  as  all  Chris- 
tians had  done  until  within  two  hundred  years.  The  war  wa» 
waged  with  desperation.  Five  times  during  1421  the  crusaders  in- 
vaded Bohemia,  and  five  times  they  were  beaten  back  disastrously. 
The  gain  to  the  faith  was  scarce  perceptible,  for  Sigismund  stripped 
the  churches  of  all  their  precious  ornaments,  declaring  that  he  was 


*LADr.  Bjzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Bussit.  (Lndewig  YI.  150). — Raynald.  ann.  14S0, 
No.  13.— Hist.  Persecut.  Eccles.  Bolicm.  pp.  S9-40. — Mgid.  Carlerii  lab.  de  he- 
gation.  loc.  cit. 

There  was  warning  also  to  the  democratic  party  among  the  Bohemiana  in  the 

▼engeance  taken  by  Sigismund  on  citizens  of  Brcslau  who  had  been  concerned 
in  an  upriBin^  similar  to  that  of  Prague.  On  March  7  he  caused  twenty-thm 
of  them  to  be  beheaded. —BezoUl,  Kdnig  Sigmund  and  die  Reicbskriege  geges 
die  Hasiten,  Hanchen,  1872,  p.  37. 
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not  impelled  by  lack  of  reverence,  but  by  a  prudent  desire  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hussites.  Both  sides  per- 
petrated cruelties  happily  unknown  save  in  the  ferocity  of  religious 
wars.  During  the  siege  of  Prague  all  Bohemians  captured  were 
burned  as  heretics  whether  they  used  the  cup  or  not ;  and  on  July 
19  the  besieged  demanded  of  the  magistrates  sixteen  German  pris- 
oners, whom  they  took  outside  of  the  walls  and  burned  in  hogs- 
heads in  full  sight  of  the  invading  army.  We  can  estimate  the 
mercilessness  of  the  strife  when  it  was  reckoned  among  the  good 
deeds  of  Gteorge,  Bishop  of  Passau,  who  accompanied  Albert  of 
Austria,  that  by  his  intercession  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  Boho- 
mian  captives.* 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  in  detail  this  bloody  struggle, 
in  which  for  ten  years  the  Hussites  successfully  defied  all  the 
forces  that  Martin  and  Sigisraund  could  raise  against  them.  "When 
the  crusaders  came  they  presented  a  united  front,  but  within  the 
line  of  common  defence  they  were  torn  with  dissensions,  bitter  in 
proportion  to  their  exaltation  of  religious  feeling.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  when  once  established,  by  admitting  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliff  and  IIuss,  was  not  easily  restrained,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  those  who  were  persecuted  would  learn  from 
persecution  the  lesson  of  tolerance.  In  the  wikl  tumult,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  social,  which  convulsed  Bohemia,  no  doctrines 
were  too  extravagant  to  lack  believers. 

In  1418  it  is  related  that  forty  Pikardi  with  their  wives  and 
children  came  to  Prague,  where  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  cared  for  by  Queen  Sophia  and  other  persons  of  rank.  They 
had  no  priest,  but  one  of  their  number  used  to  read  to  them  out 
of  certain  little  books,  and  they  took  communion  in  one  element. 
They  vanish  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  influence, 
and  were  doubtless  Beghards  driven  from  their  homes  and  seek- 
ing a  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  orthodoxy.  Yet  their  name 
remained,  and  was  long  used  in  Bohemia  as  a  term  of  the  bit- 
terest contempt  for  those  who  denied  transubstantiation.  Subse- 
quently, however,  there  was  a  more  portentous  demonstration  of 

•  Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  BeU.  Hussit.  (Lodewig  VI.  161-3,  167-70,  181).  — An- 
dreffi  Ratispon.  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  2147).— Schr6dl,  Passavia  Sacra, 
p.  389.— Nftuclcri  ChroD.  p.  933  (Ed.  1544).— Hist.  PersecuU  Ecclea.  BoUem. 
pp.  48-44. 
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the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  A  stranger,  said  to  come  froi 
Flanders,  whose  name,  '*  Pichardus,'*  shows  evidently  that  he  wa 
a  Beghard,  disseminated  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren^  and  among 
other  things  that  nakedness  was  essential  to  purity,  which  we 
have  seen  was  one  of  the  extravagances  of  the  sect.  The  prac- 
tice was  one  which  in  a  more  settled  state  of  society  could  not 
have  been  ventured  on,  but  in  Bohemia  he  found  little  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  quite  a  large  following  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  he 
settled  on  an  island  in  the  river  Luznic,  and  dignified  them  with 
the  name  of  Adamites.  Perhaps  they  might  have  flourished  un- 
disturbed had  not  fanaticism,  or  possibly  retaliation  for  aggres- 
sion, led  them  to  make  a  foray  on  the  mainland  and  slay  some 
two  hundred  peasants,  whom  they  styled  children  of  the  devil. 
Ziska*s  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  them,  he  captured  the  isl- 
and and  exterminated  them.  Fifty  of  them,  men  and  womea, 
were  burned  at  Klokot,  and  those  who  escaped  were  hunted  down 
and  gradually  shared  the  same  fate,  which  they  met  with  un- 
daunted ohecrfulnenB,  laughing  and  singing  as  they  went  to  the  ^J 
stake.*  ^M 

In  the  sudden  removal  of  ecclesiastical  repression  of  free 
thought  it  was  inevitable  that  unbalanced  minds  should  riot  in 
extravagant  speculation.  Among  the  zealots  who  subsequently 
developed  into  the  sect  of  the  Taborites  there  was  at  firat  a  strong 
tendency  to  apocalyptic  prophecy  suited  to  the  times.  First,  there 
was  to  be  a  period  of  unsparing  vengeance,  during  which  safety 
could  be  found  only  in  five  specified  cities  of  refuge,  after  which 
would  follow  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
and  love  among  the  elect,  and  earth  would  become  a  paradise. 
At  first,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  was  to  be  the  work  of 
God,  but  as  passions  became  fiercer  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  righteous  to  cut  them  off  without  sparing.  These  Chili- 
asts  or  MiUenarians  had  for  their  leader  Martin  Huska,  suniamed 
Loquis,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  and  numbered  among  them 
Coranda  and  other  prominent  Tiil>orite  priests.  Waldensian  in- 
fluence is  visible  in  some  features  of  their  faith,  and  they  rendered 
themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the  denial  of  transubstantia- 


•  Pftlacky,  Benehung«n,  pp.  20-1.— ^d.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bobem.  c.  41. 
bravii  Hist.  Bobem.  Lib.  97. 
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tion.  For  this  they  were  exposed  to  pitiless  pei-secution  wherever 
their  adversaries  could  exercise  it.  One  of  their  leading  mem- 
bers, a  cobbler  of  Prague,  named  Wenceslas,  was  burned  in  a 
hogshead,  July  23,  1421,  for  refusing  to  rise  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  and  soon  afterwards  three  priests  shaied  the  same  fate 
because  they  refused  to  light  candles  before  the  sacrament.  Mar- 
tin Loquis  himself  was  arreste<l  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
but  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Taborites,  and  set  out 
with  a  companion  to  seek  Procopius  in  Moravia.  At  Chrudim, 
however,  the  travellers  were  arrested,  and  were  burned  at  Hju- 
disch  after  two  months  of  torture  vainly  inflicted  to  wean  them 
from  their  eiTors  and  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  as- 
sociates. As  a  distinct  sect  the  Chiliusts  speedily  disappear  from 
view,  but  their  members  remained  a  portion  of  the  Taborites,  the 
development  of  whose  opinions  they  profoundly  influenced.  In 
the  delegation  sent  to  Basle,  in  1433,  Peter  of  Zatce,  who  repre- 
sented the  Orphans,  had  been  a  Chiliast.* 

Thus  these  minor  sects  vanished  as  parties  organized  them- 
selves in  a  permanent  form,  and  the  Bohemian  reformers  are 
found  divided  into  two  camps — the  moderates,  known  as  Calix- 
tins  or  Utraquist^,  from  their  chief  characteristic,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  extremists,  or  Taborites. 

The  Calixtins  virtually  regarded  the  teachings  of  Huss  and 
Jacobel  of  Mies,  as  a  finality.  When,  after  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslas, the  necessity  of  some  definite  declaration  of  principles  was 
felt,  the  University  of  Prague,  on  August  1,  1420,  adopted,  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  four  articles  which  became  for  more 
than  a  century  the  distinguishing  platform  of  their  sect.  As  con- 
cisely enunciated  by  the  University'  they  appeared  simple  enough: 
I.  Free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  II.  Communion  in  both 
elements  for  the  laity ;  III.  The  clergy  to  be  deprived  of  all  do- 
minion over  temporal  possessions,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  evan- 
gelical life  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  IV.  All  offences  against 
divine  law  to  be  punished  without  exception  of  person  or  condi- 


•  Laur.  Byayn.  Diar.  Boll.  HuaeiL  (Liidewig  VI.  203-7).— Palftcky,  Berie- 
hungen,  p.  31. — J.  Goll,  Qucllen  u.  Untersuchungen  zur  Oeschichte  der  Bobnv 
ischcn  Briider,  Pnig,  1882,  II.  10-11,  67-fiO.— Hist.  Persecnt.  Ecclea.  Bobem-pp 
46-S.— Palacky,  Prwf.  in  Hod.  Cone,  Gen.  8«c.  XV.  p.  xx. 
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tion.  These  four  articles  were  speedily  accepted  by  the  strongly 
Calixtin  community  of  Prague,  and  were  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  various  forms  which  added  to  their  completeness  and  rendered 
their  purport  definite.  Any  one  was  declared  a  heretic  who  did 
not  accept  the  Apostles',  Athanasian,  and  Nicene  creeds^  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 
Offences  against  the  law  of  God  were  declared  to  be  worthy  of 
death,  both  of  the  offender  and  those  who  connived  at  them,  and 
were  defined  to  be,  among  the  people,  fornication,  banqueting, 
theft,  homicide,  perjury,  lying,  arts  supertluous,  deceitful,  and 
superstitious,  avarice,  usury,  etc. :  among  the  clergy,  simoniacal 
exactions,  such  as  fees  for  administering  the  sacraments,  for  preach- 
ing, burying,  bell-ringing,  consecration  of  churches  and  altars,  as 
well  as  the  sale  of  preferment ;  also  concubinage  and  fornication, 
quarrels,  vexing  and  spoiling  the  people  with  frivolous  citations, 
greedy  exactions  of  tribute,  etc.* 

Upon  this  basis  the  Calixtin  Church  proceeded  to  organize 
itself  in  a  council  held  at  Prague  in  1421.  Four  leatling  doctors, 
John  of  Przibram,  Procopius  of  Pilsen,  Jacobel  of  Mies,  and  John 
of  Neuberg,  were  made  supreme  governors  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  kingdom,  with  absolute  power  of  punishment.  No  one 
was  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  without  first  submitting  it  to  them 
or  to  a  provincial  synod.  Transubstantiation  was  emphatically 
aflSrmed  as  well  as  the  seven  sacraments.  The  daily  use  of  the 
Eucharist  was  recommended  to  all,  including  infants  and  the  sick. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  simfilified  and  restored  to  primitive 
usage.  Auricular  confession  was  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  chrism  and  of  holy  water  in  baptism.  Clerks  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  tonsure,  vestments,  and  conduct.  Every  priest 
was  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  priestly  morality,  including  the  prohibition  of  their 
protection  by  any  layman  after  conviction.t 

Thus  the  Calixtin  Church  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  old 

•  jEgid.  Carlcrii  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Mod.  Cone.  Gen.  Srec.  XV.  T.  L  p.  889). 
— Epistt.  Ixvi.  Ixvji.  (Jo.  Hub  Monument.  L  82-4).— Laar.  Byzjn.  Diar.  (Lode- 
wig  VL  175-81). 

t  Conciliab.  PragenB.  ann.  1421  (Hartzbeim  V.  10&-201).  Cf.  Johann.  de 
Przibram  Profesa.  Cath.  Fidei  (CochlaBi  Hist  Husait.  pp.  601  aqq.). 
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lines.  It  accepted  all  Catholic  dogmas,  even  the  power  of  the 
keys  in  sacramental  penance,  and  only  was  a  protest  and  revolt 
a^inst  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly  aspira- 
tions of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  Puritan  reform,  and  it  founde<l  a 
Puritan  society.  When,  after  the  reconciliation  effected  at  Basle, 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  articles,  Sigismund,  in  1430,  held  his  court 
in  Prague,  the  Bohemians  speedily  complained  that  the  city  was 
becoming  a  Sodom  with  dicing,  tavern-haunting,  and  public  women. 
It  must  have  sounded  strange  to  tliem  to  be  coolly  told  by  a  Chris- 
tian prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  was  the  legate  of  the 
council  empowered  to  enforce  the  settlement,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  public  sins  could  be  eradicated,  but  that  strumpets  must 
be  tolerated  to  prevent  greater  evils.* 

The  Calixtins  thus  sought  to  keep  themselves  strictly  within 
the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  and  deemed  themselves  greatly  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  appellation  of  heretic.  After  the  reconciliation  of 
1436  one  of  their  most  constant  causes  of  complaint  was  that  they 
were  still  stigmatizctl  as  heretics,  and  that  the  Council  of  Basle 
would  not  issue  letters  pnxilaiming  to  Christendom  that  they  were 
regarded  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  In  1464,  after  successive 
popes  had  repeatedly  refused  to  ratify  the  pacification  of  Basle 
and  had  excommunicated  as  hardened  heretics  George  Podiebrad 
and  all  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  when  George  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Kostka  of  Postubitz,  the  envoy,  and 
his  attendants  were  more  than  once  suq)rised  and  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  people  of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  heretics.  The  position  of  the  Bohemian 
Calixtins  was  an  anomalous  one  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  Christendom.! 


•  Jo.  de  Turonis  Regestrum  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen,  8»c.  XV.  T.  1  p.  888, 
B58). 

Yet  these  Puritftna  were  represented  to  Europe  io  the  papal  balls  for  the 
'  cmsadea  as  not  only  subverting  all  political  and  social  order,  l)ut  as  condemn- 
ing marria^  and  abandoning  themselves  to  nil  inanuer  of  license  and  beatiality. 
—Martini  PP.  V.  Bull.  Permmt  Dexu,  26  Oct.  1427  (Fascic.  Rer.  Expetendarum 
et  Fugiend,  II.  613). 

t  Jo.  de  Turonia  Regestrum  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  843,  858, 
865). — Wratisl&w,  Diary  of  an  Embassy  from  George  of  Bohemia,  London, 
1871. 
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In  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  Gxcitement  which  stirred  ■► 
hernia  to  the  depths,  it  was  impossible  that  all  earnest  sools  ikaM 
thus  pati^e  on  the  threshold.    The  old  Waldensian   bereties»  vlt 
had  hailed  the  prop"Pss  of  Wickliffite  and  Hussite  doctrines,  woriJ 
natiimlly  Reek  to  prevent  the  arrested  development  t^  the  Cafe- 
i'ius  from  prevailing,  and.  as  wc  have  seen,  there  were  plenty  d 
eealots  wlio  were  ready  to  throw  awde  all  the  theology  of  mc» 
dotaliam.     Under    the    energetic    leadership    of    Ziska»    Ovtak 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  and  other  resolute  men,  the  progreaaivc  dt 
mcnts  were  rapidly  moulded  into  a  powerful  party,   whidb  afte 
sloughing   off    impracticable   enthusiasts   presented    itself   with  i 
definite  creed  and  purpose,  and  became  known  as  the  Tafaorites. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  active  controvers>-  as  to  wiietkff 
the  Waldenses  were  the  teachers  or  the  disciples  of  the  Taborito. 
Without  denying  that  tlie  fearless  vigor  of  the  latter  lent  %44^ 
strength  to  the  development  of  the  former,  I  oannot    but  *H^ 
that  the  secret  Waldensianism  of  Bohemia  had  much  to  do  balk 
with  the  revolt  of  Huss  and  with  the  carrving-out  of  that  revdt 
to  its  logical  consequences.     Certain  it  is  that  there  were  doae  aal 
friendly  relations  between  Waldensian  and  Taborite,  while  the  vm 
name  of  the  former  was  regarded  by  all  other  Bohemians  as  a  tertB 
of  reproach — in  fact  there  was  sn  much  in  common  between  Wick- 
liffite and  Waldensian  doctrine  that  this  could  scarce  be  otherwise. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  contributions  made  to  the  Hussite 
in   1433  by   the   Waldensian   churehes  of   Dauphin^,    and    to  the 
virtual   coalescence  of  Ilussitism   and   AValdensianism    throughout 
Germany.    WTien  Procopius  the  Great,  in  1433,  was  taking  leave 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  inject  into  his 
address  a  good  word  for  the  Waldenses,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
them  well  spoken  of  for  chastity,  modesty,  and  similar  virtues. 
Persecution  in   1430  so  thinned  them  out  that  they  had    neither 
bishop  nor  priests ;   Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  the  Taborite  bishop,  had 
enjoyed  consecration  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  thus  had  the  right 
to  transmit  the  apostolic  succession,  and  he.  in  1433,  in   Prague 
consecrated  for  the  Waldenses  as  bishops  two  of  their   number 
Frederic   the   German,   and   John   the   Italian.    When,    in     1451, 
/Eneas  Sylvius  passed  a  night  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  wrote  a  pic» 
turesque  description   of  what   he  observed,   he  states   that 
ail   heresies   had   a   refuge    there,   the   Waldenses   were    hel 
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diief  honor  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  enemies  of  the  Holy 
See.* 

When  the  Calixtins,  in  1421,  defined  their  position,  the  Tabor-j 
itea  did  the  same.    Various  .special  Waldensian  errors  were  attri 
ing  attention  and  obtaining  currency  amonp  the  people — the  denial^ 
of  purgator>',  the  vitiation  of  the  sacrament  in  sinful  hands,  the 
absolute  rejection  of  the  death-punishment  and  of  the  oath — show- 
ing the  influences  at  work.    The  position  as8ume<i  by  the  Taborites^ 
was  so  strikingly  similar  to  the  beliefs  ascribed  in  1395  to  thei 
Waldenses  in   Austria  by  the  Celestinian   inquisitor,   Peter,  that' 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between  them. 
While  the  Taborites  accepted  the  four  articles  of  the  Calixtins 
they  reduced  the  Church  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  apostolic  sim- 
(dicity.    Tradition  was  wholly  thrown  aside ;    all  images  were  to 
be  bumed;   there  was  no  outward  sign  of  distinction  between  lay- 
man and  priest,  the  latter  wearing  beards,  rejecting  the  tonsiu'e, 
and  using  ordinary  garments;   all  priests,  moreover,  were  bishop3»j 
and  could  perform  the  rite  of  consecration ;    they  baptized  in  run-' 
ning  water,  without  the  chrism,  celebrated  mass  an^'where,  recit-| 
ing   the  simple  words  of  consecration  and  the   Paternoster  in 
loud  voice  and  in  the  vernacular,  administering  the  body  in  frag- 
ments of  bread  and  the  blood  in  any  vessel  which  might  be  handy ; 
all  consecrations  of  sacred  vessels,  oil,  and  water  was  forbidden; 
purgatory,  which  Huss  had  accepted,  was  denied,  and  to  manifest 
their  contempt  for  the  suffrages  of  the  saints  they  ate  more  than 
usuiil  on  fast-days  and  saints'-days ;    auricular  confession  was  de- 
rided— for  venial  sins  confession  to  God  sufficed,  for  mortal  ones, 
public    confession    before    the    brethren,    when    the   priest    would 
assign   a  penalty   commensurute  with   the  offence.     At  the  same 
time  the  rude  and  uncultured  vigor  of  the  Taborites  led  them  to 
regard  all  human   learning  as  a  snare.     Those  who  studied  the 
liberal  arts  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  as  sinning  against  the 
Gospel,  and  all  writings  of  the  doctors,  save  what  were  expressly 
contained  in  the  Bible,  were  to  be  destroyed.! 


•  iEn.  Sylvii  Hiat.  Bohem.  c.  36;  Ejufld.  Epiat.  130  (0pp.  Ed.  1571,  p.  678).— 
Pet.  Zatecens.  Lib.  Diurnus  {Monument.  Cone.  Gen.  Saec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  352).— Con- 
di. Bituriccna.  ann.  1432  (Harduin.  VIII.  1450). — GoU,  Quellen  u.  Untersuchiingcn 
■ur  Geschichte  der  Bohmiachen  BrUder,  I.  106. 

t  GoU,  Quellen  u.  Untorsuchungen,  II.  40-1.— Prcgcr,  Boltr&gc  sur  Geschichte 
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"What  were  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision.  Laurence  of  Brezowa,  a  Calixtin 
bitterly  hostile  to  them,  says  that  they  consecrated  the  elements 
in  a  loud  voice  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  be 
assured  that  they  were  receiving  the  real  b<^dyand  the  real  blood, 
which  infers  belief  in  transubstantiation.  In  1431  Procopius  the 
Great  and  other  leaders  of  the  Taborites  issued  a  proclamation 
defining  their  position,  in  which  they  asserted  their  disbelief  in 
purgatory,  in  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  in 
masses  for  the  dead,  in  absolution  through  indulgences,  etc.,  but 
said  nothing  against  transubstantiation.  When,  in  1436,  the  leg- 
ates of  the  Council  of  Basle  complained  of  the  non-observance  of 
the  Compactata,  one  of  their  grievances  was  that  Bohemia  still 
sheltered  "Wickliffites  who  believed  in  the  reraanenee  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread,  but  they  said  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
any  worse  form  of  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Taborite  Bishop, 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  strongly  asserted  that  Christ  was  onlv  pres- 
ent spiritually,  that  no  veneration  was  due  to  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  that  there  was  less  idolatry  in  those  who  of  old 
adored  moles  and  bats  and  snakes  than  in  Christians  who  wor- 
shipped the  host,  for  those  things  at  least  had  life.  During  the 
negotiations,  in  January,  1433,  the  legates  of  the  council  presented 
a  series  of  twenty-eight  articles,  attributed  to  the  Bohemians,  and 
asked  for  definite  answers,  yea  or  nay.  One  of  these  was  a  denial 
of  transuljstantiation,  and  the  Bohemians  could  never  be  induced 
to  make  the  desired  reply.  Peter  Chelcicky  reproached  the  Ta- 
borites with  concealing  their  belief  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  absolute  accord  among  them.  The  Chiliast 
leaven  doubtless  spread  the  denial  of  transubstantiation;  others 
probably  adopted  the  Wickliffite  doctrine  of  remanence;  others 
again  may  have  preserved  the  orthodox  faith,  and  all  resented 
the  appellation  of  Pikards,  with  which  the  Bohemians  designated 
those  who  disbelieved  in  the  absolute  conversion  of  the  elements. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  question  did  not  come  up  with  any  prominence 

der  Wflldesier,  pp.  68-71.— Laur.  Byzyn.  Diar.  (Ludcwig  VT.  18S-4,  194-202). 

JobaoD.  de  Pndbram  Profess.  Fidel  (Cocblsi  Hist.  Hurs.  p.  fi07).— Husa,  Sermo 
de  Kxequiis  {Monument.  11.  50). 

See  also  iEncas  B^Lvius's  statement  of  tlie  identity  between  the  WaldezLfli&n 
and  Huflsite  teachings  (Hiai.  Bohem.  c.  86). 
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in  the  negotiations  with  the  Council  of  Baale ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  ^neas  Sylvius  gives,  in  1451,  of  the  Taborites  of  Mount 
Tabor  he  simply  says  that  some  of  them  are  so  foolish  that  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Berenger,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  fig- 
uratively in  the  sacrament.* 

It  was  im|K>ssible  that  harmony  could  be  preserved  between 
Taborite  and  Calixtin  when  there  was  so  marked  a  divergence  of 
religious  conviction.  They  quarrelled  and  held  conferences  and 
persecuted  each  other,  but  they  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
levies  of  crusaders  which  Earope  repeatedly  sent  against  them, 
and  Sigismund's  hope  of  reconquering  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
grew  more  and  more  remote.  The  death  of  Ziska,  in  1424,  made 
little  difference,  save  that  his  immediate  followers  organized  them- 
selves into  a  separate  party  under  the  name  of  Orphans,  but  con- 
tinued in  all  things  to  co-operate  with  the  Taborites.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  leadership  by  the  warrior-priest  Procopius  Rasa, 
or  the  Great,  whose  military  skiU  continued  to  hold  banded  Europe 
at  bay.  Hussitism,  moreover,  was  spreading  into  the  neighboring 
lands,  especially  to  the  south  and  east,  requiring,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  tlie  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Inquisition  to  eradicate  it 
from  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  In  Poland  its  mis- 
sionary efforts  called  forth  an  edict  from  King  Ladislas  V.,  April  6, 
1424,  ordering  all  his  subjects  to  join  in  extemiinating  heretics; 
every  Pole  who  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Bohemia  was  subjected 
to  examination  by  the  inquisitors  or  episcopal  officials,  and  all  who 
should  not  return  by  June  1  were  declared  heretics,  their  estates 
confiscated,  and  their  children  subjected  to  the  customary  disabil- 


•  Lttur.  Byzyn.  (loc-  cit  p.  196).— Martenc  Ampl.  CoU.  VTIL  1&-27,  ^49-51, 
596-99.— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sffic.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  842,  846),— 
Jo.  de  Rttgusio  Tractatus  (Ibid.  T.  I.  pp.  272-4,  278,  285).— Qoll,  Quellen,  IL  17- 
18,  61-4.— ^n.  Sylvh  Epist  130  (Ed.  1671,  p.  661). 

Even  Rokyzana,  in  1436,  was  with  great  difficulty  forced  to  express  his  dis- 
belief in  the  remonence  of  the  substance  of  the  bread. — Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest. 
(loc.  ciL  pp.  426-7).  Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  strength  of  his  affirmation  of 
the  existence  of  the  body  and  blood,  in  his  Trattatus  dt  StpUm  SaeramentU 
(Cocbleci  Hist.  Hussit.  pp.  47S-4).  In  view  of  the  exaggerated  superstitious 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Calixtins,  the  assertion  of  Cardinal  Qiuliano, 
in  1431,  that  the  Hussites  were  wont  to  manifest  their  contempt  for  it  by  tramp- 
ling it  in  the  blood  of  the  slain,  ia  a  good  illustration  of  the  stories  inveated  to 
■timalate  popular  abhorrence  (Cocblsi  op.  cit.  p.  240J. 
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ities.^  The  Cbaroh  was  completely  baffled.  It  had  triumphed  over 
a  similar  revolt  in  Languedoc,  and  had  shown  the  world,  in  charao- 
srs  of  blood  and  fire,  how  it  utilized  its  triumphs.  It  now  had  a 
different  problem  to  solve.  Force  having  failed,  it  was  obliged  to 
discover  some  formula  of  reconciliation  which  should  not  too  near- 
ly peril  its  claim  to  infallibility. 

To  do  it  justice,  it  did  not  yield  without  compulsion.  Tired  of 
standing  on  the  defensive  against  assaults  whose  repetition  seemed 
endless,  Frocopius,  in  1427,  adopted  the  policy  of  aggression.  He 
would  win  peace  by  making  the  coterminous  states  feel  the  miser- 
ies of  war.  and  in  a  series  of  relentlessly  destructive  raids,  oon- 
tinued  till  14-32,  ho  carried  desolation  into  all  the  surrounding 
provinces.  Thus  in  a  foray  of  1429,  which  cat  a  swath  through 
Franconia,  Saxony,  and  the  Vogtland,  over  a  hundred  castles  and 
fortiiied  towns  were  captured,  and  an  immense  booty  was  carried 
back  to  Bohemia.  Misnia,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  in  turn  felt  the  weight  of  the  Hussite  sword,  while  the 
prompt  retirement  of  the  invaders  in  every  case  showed  that  re- 
tahation  and  not  conquest  was  their  object.  It  was  no  wonder 
tliat  a  general  cry  for  peace  went  up  among  those  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  effort  to  reiissert  the  pupal  supremacy.f 

Meanwhile  the  Church  was  perplexed  with  another  yet  more 
vexatious  question.  Christendom  never  ceased  to  clamor  for  the 
reform  of  which  it  had  been  cheated  at  Constance.  Skilful  pro- 
crastination had  woariod  the  reforming  fathers,  and  they  had  con- 
sented, in  1418,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  hoping  that  the 
promises  made  in  the  election  of  Martin  Y.  would  be  fulfilled. 
They  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  provide  for  an  endless 
series  of  councils,  which  might  be  expected  to  resume  and  com- 
plete their  unfinished  work,  and  the  plan  which  they  laid  out 
shows  how  deep-seated  was  the  distrust  entertained  of  the  papacy. 
Another  general  council  was  ordei-ed  to  be  held  in  five  3'ears,  tht 


*  Ilerbart.  de  FuUtin  8tatut.  Rcgni  Poloniie,  Samoscii,  1597,  p.  191. 
t  Bulbia.  Epit.  Her.  HuDg.  pp.  179-^.— Sotniiieraberg  Silesmc.  Ker.  Scriptt.  L 
7&. — A  popular  rhyme  of  the  period  described : 


**Mc«iBseu  und  Sachsen  verderbt, 
8chlic8icn  and  LaussniU  zcrecherbt, 
Bayeru  aueageaebrt, 


Oeflterreich  verhergt, 
MShren  vorzerht, 
BdUeimb  umbgekebrt.^ 

(Bolbin.  p.  476.) 
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one  in  seven  years  thereafter,  and  finally  a  |>erpetual  succession 
at  intervals  of  ten  years,  with  careful  provisions  to  nullify  the  ex- 
pected evasions  of  the  popes.* 

As  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  Martin  endeavored  to  perform 
the  two  duties  for  which  he  had  been  elected — the  suppression  of 
heresy  and  the  reformation  of  the  Cliurch — by  sending,  in  1422, 
Cardinal  Branda  thither  as  legate.  To  accomphsh  the  former  ob- 
ject the  legate  was  directed  to  preach  another  crusade,  that  of 
1421  having  ended  so  disastrously.  As  regards  the  latter  feature 
of  his  mission,  the  papal  commission  and  the  decree  issued  in  con- 
formity with  it  by  Branda  describe  the  vices  of  the  German  clergy 
in  terms  quite  as  severe  as  those  employed  by  Huss  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  furnish  a  complete  justification  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
volt. The  only  wonder  is  that  pope  or  kaiser  could  expect  the 
populations  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  men  who 
assumed  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  power  and  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  while  steeped  to  the  lips  in  every  form 
of  greed,  uncleanness,  and  lust.  The  constitution  which  Branda 
issued  to  cure  these  evils  only  prescribed  a  repetition  of  remedies 
which  liad  vainly  been  applieil  for  centuries.  It  simply  attacked  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  consequently 
remained  inoperative. f 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. Nothing  had  been  accomplished  to  suppress  heresy  or 
reform  the  Church,  and  when  in  due  time  the  Council  of  Siena 
assembled,  in  1423,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  unfinished 
work  of  Constance  could  be  completed.  Under  the  presidency  of 
four  papal  legates  it  was  held  that  the  attendance  of  prelates  and 
princes  was  too  small  to  permit  the  work  of  reformation  to  be 
undertaken,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  council  in  confirm- 
h\g  the  promises  made  by  Martin  of  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  who 
should  assist  in  exterminating  the  heretics.  All  Christian  princes 
were  summoned  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  good  work  without  delay 
if  they  wished  to  escape  divine  vengeance  and  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law.  All  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the  heretics  was 
forbidden,  especially  in  victuals,  cloth,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  lead; 
every  one  trading  with  them,  or  any  prince  permitting  communi- 

•C.  Constant.  Deer.  FrequtJis  (Von  det  Hardt  IV.  1435). 
t  Ludewig  Reliq.  MSS.  XI.  385,  400. 
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cation  with  them  over  his  lands  was  pronounced  subject  to  the 
punishments  decreed  against  heresy.  Bohemia  was  to  be  isolated 
and  starved  into  submission  by  a  material  blockade  enforced  by 
spiritual  censures.* 

As  for  reformation,  it  was  found  that  all  efforts  seriously  to 
consider  it  were  skilfully  blocked  by  the  legates.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed  in  its  head  as  well  as 
in  its  members,  and  the  head  was  recognized  as  the  chief  source 
of  infection.  A  project  presented  by  the  Gallican  deputies  de- 
scribed in  indignant  bitterness  the  abuses  of  the  curia — the  sale  of 
preferments  and  dignities  to  the  highest  bidder,  irrespective  of 
fitness,  with  the  consequent  destniction  of  benefices  and  plundw 
of  the  people ;  the  papal  dispensations  which  enabled  the  most 
incongruous  phiralities  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  other 
devices  whereby  Rome  was  enriched  at  the  cost  of  religion ;  the  i 
centrali^ng  of  all  jurisdiction  in  Rome  to  the  spoliation  of  the  in-^| 
digent  who  dwelt  at  a  distance ;  the  papal  decrees  which  set  aside  ^ 
the  salutar)'  regulations  of  general  councils — showing  how  nuga- 
tory had  been  the  reformatory  regulations  wherewith  Martin, 
when  elected,  had  parried  the  attacks  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  disappointment  of  the  Council  of  Siena  at  the  baffling  of  its 
efforts  was  leading  to  a  tension  of  feeling  that  grew  dangerous. 
A  French  friar,  Guillaume  Joselme,  preached  a  sermon  in  which 
he  demonstrated  that  the  pope  was  the  servant  and  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Church.  The  legates  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Siena  to  arrest  him,  but  they,  unlike 
Sigismund,  replied  that  they  had  given  a  safe-conduct  to  all  the 
membei^  of  the  council,  and  could  not  go  behind  it.  Finally,  find- 
ing that  under  the  control  of  the  papacy  no  reformatory  action 
was  possible,  the  attempt  was  made  to  shorten  to  two  or  three 
years  the  seven  years^  interval  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  next 
council.  All  the  seveiul  nations  had  agreed  to  it  when  its  enact- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  legates  suddenly  dissolving  the  coun- 
cil, March  8, 1424,  in  spite  of  a  protest  intimating  very  plainly  that 
they  had  prevented  all  reformatory  legislation.  The  seven  years' 
interval  was  pi-eserved,  and  the  next  council  was  indicated  for 
Basle,  in  1431.    The  reformers  consoled  themselves  by  pointing 


*  Concil.  Seneoa.  aun.  U33  (Harduin.  VIll.  1015). 
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oat  that,  of  the  four  papal  representativos  concerned  in  thus  gtran- 
gling  the  council,  three  died  within  a  year,  of  terrible  deaths,  man- 
ifestly the  divine  vengeance  on  their  wickedness.  Martin  made  a 
show  of  supplementing  this  lack  of  performance  by  appointing  a 
commission  of  three  cardinals  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform,  and 
requested  all  complaints  and  suggestions  to  be  sent  to  them — a 
measure  which  was  as  profitless  in  result  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Equally  illusory  was  a  constitution  issued  shortly  after,  restraining 
the  ostentation  and  extravagance  of  the  cardinals,  and  pn>hi  biting 
them  from  assuming  the  *'  protection  "  of  any  prince  or  potentate, 
or  asking  favors  except  for  the  poor  or  for  their  own  reUiiners 
and  kindred,  thus  reducing  the  importance  of  the  Sacred  College 
as  a  factor  of  the  Holy  See  and  exalting  his  own.* 

The  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
March,  1431,  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Martin  looking  to  its  convocation.  He  who  owed  his 
election  to  a  general  oouncQ  was  notorious  for  abhorring  the  very 
name  of  council.  At  length,  on  November  8,  1430,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  doors  of  the  papal  palace,  and  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous places  in  Rome,  an  anon}inous  notice,  purporting  to  be  issued 
by  two  Christian  kings,  reciting  the  necessity  of  holding  a  council 
in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Constance,  and  appending  some  con- 
clusions of  a  threatening  character,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  impede  it,  or  even  evade  promoting  it,  they  are  to 
be  held  as  fautors  of  heresy  ;  that  if  the  pope  does  not  open  the 
council  himself  or  by  his  deputies,  those  who  may  be  present  will 
be  compelled  by  divine  law  to  withdraw  obedience  from  him,  and 
Christendom  will  be  bound  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  proceed  summarily  to  his  deposition  and  that  of  the  car- 
dinals as  fautors  of  heresy.  It  was  evident  that  Christendom  was 
determined  to  have  the  council,  with  the  pope  or  without  him, 
and  Martin,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment,  was  compeOed 
to  yield.  He  had  appointed,  January  11, 1431,  Cardinal  Giuliano 
Cesarint  as  legate  to  preach  another  crusade  with  plenary  indul- 

•  Jo.  de  Ragufdo  Init.  et  Prosec  Cone.  Basil.  (Mon.  Cone  Gen.  Saec.  XV.  T. 
1  pp.  28-30.  3a-86,  58-61,  ft4).— Concil.  Scnens.  (Hurduin  VTII.  1035-8).— Act. 
CoDc.  BaaU.  (HarduiD.  VIIL  1108-10).— RnynAld.  Ann.  1425.  No.  3.  A. 

John  of  R&guflA  WhA  the  delegate  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  Siena,  and 
■absequently  played  an  active  part  at  Basle. 

n.— 34 
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gencea  against  the  Hussites,  and  to  him  he  issued,  Febnutry 
a  oommission  to  open  and  preside  at  the  counciL  One  of  those 
moet  earnest  in  bringing  this  about  was  the  Cardinal  of  Siena. 
Ilad  he  been  able  to  forecast  the  future  lie  would  have  tempered 
his  zeaL  Within  three  weeks  Martin  was  dead,  and  on  March  3 
the  Gardimil  of  8iena  was  elected  his  suocessor,  taking  the  name 
of  Eugenius  IV.^  ^t 

Canlinal  Giuliano  went  on  his  double  mission  and  preached  the 
fifth  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  The  Bohemian  forays  had  stim- 
ulated Germany  to  an  earnest  effort  to  crush  the  troublesome  rebels, 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  variously  estimated  at 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  Bohemians  apphed  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund  for  a  safe-con- 
duct to  Basle,  offering  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  debate  oa^| 
the  basis  of  Scripture.  This  was  refused,  and  the}''  were  told  that  . 
they  must  agree  to  stand  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  without 
limitation.  They  prefcired  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  issued  & 
protest  to  the  Christian  world  in  wliich,  with  coarse  good  sense, 
they  defined  their  position,  attacked  the  temporal  ]>ower  of  the 
papacy,  and  ridiculed  the  indulgences  issued  for  their  subjugatioa 
This  document  was  received  by  the  council  on  August  lo,  very« 
nearly  on  the  day  on  which,  at  Taas,  the  crusaders  fletl  without^ 
striking  a  blow,  on  hearing  the  battIe-h}Tnn  of  the  tlreadod  Hussite 
troops.  As  a  military  lea<ier  Cardinal  Giuliano  was  evidently  a  fail- 
ure, and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  try  i)eaceful  measui-ea.  The 
German  princes,  alarmed  and  exhausted,  showed  evident  signs  of 
determination  to  come  to  terms  with  their  unconquerable  neigh- 
bors. It  was  a  hard  necessity,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
on  October  15  the  council  resolved  to  invite  the  Bohemians  to  a 


I 


*  Jo.  de  Ragusio  Init.  etc  (Uoo.  Ooa.  Gen.  8cc.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  60-7).— 
Cochlffii  HUt.  Husait  pp.  237-9. 

The  repulsion  of  the  papacy  for  general  councils  wiia  not  annatural.  On 
June  3,  1435,  the  Council  of  Basle,  with  virtual  unanimity,  abrogated  the  an- 
nates and  decreed  that  in  future  no  charges  should  be  made  for  sealing  coUa- 
tions  and  confirmations  of  sees  and  benefices,  except  the  scrivener's  moderate 
fees.  The  Bishops  of  Otranto  and  Padua  protested  in  the  name  of  the  pope, 
and  finding  tbi."i  unheeded  arose  and  left  the  council,  followed  by  a  few  others, 
while  the  rest  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing  and  thanking  Qod. — ifigid. 
Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation,  (op.  cit.  I,  5(t8). 
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oonferenoe  and  to  give  them  a  safe-conduct,  although  the  letters 
were  not  forwarded  uBtil  November  26.* 

Meanwhile  the  inevitable  quarrels  between  pope  and  council  had 
broken  out  with  bitterness.  But  three  weeks  after  the  invitation 
to  the  Bohemians  had  been  despatched,  on  December  18,  Euge- 
nius  took  the  extreme  step  of  clissohing  the  council  and  calling 
another  to  be  held  in  eighteen  months  at  Bologna,  where  he  would 
preside  in  pei-son.  At  this  action  (iermany  was  aghast.  Sigis- 
mund  remonstrated  energetically^  and  the  council,  assured  of  his 
support,  refused  to  obey.  Cardinal  Giuliano  was  won  over  and 
made  himself  its  mouthpiece.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  men's  minds  north  of  the  Alps,  and  he 
knew  to  what  a  storm  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  would  be  exposed. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  since  the  papacy  became  dominant  over 
the  Church  few  popes  have  received  from  a  subordinate  so  vigorous 
a  reproof  as  that  in  which  (iiuliano  gave  his  reasons  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  it  contains  so  vivid  a  picture  of  tlie  times  that  a  brief 
abstract  of  it  cannot  well  be  spared.  Clerical  wicke<lness,  he  says, 
in  Germany  is  such  that  the  laity  are  irritated  to  the  last  degree 
against  the  Church,  wherefore  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  if 
there  is  no  reformation  they  will  execute  their  public  threats  of 
rising,  like  the  Hussites,  against  the  clergy.  This  turpitude  has 
given  great  audacity  to  the  Bohemians  and  lends  color  to  their 
heresy,  and  if  the  clergy  cannot  be  reformed  the  suppression  of 
this  heresy  would  lead  only  to  the  breaking-out  of  another.  The 
Bohemians  have  been  invited  to  the  council ;  they  have  replied 
and  are  expected  to  ccjrae.  If  the  council  is  dissolved,  what  will 
the  heretics  say?  Will  not  the  Church  confess  herself  defeated 
when  she  dares  not  await  those  whom  she  has  invited?  Will 
not  the  hand  of  God  be  seen  in  it  i  A  host  of  warriors  has 
fied  before  them,  and  now  the  Church  universal  flies  I  Behold, 
they  cannot  be  overcome  either  by  arms  or  arguments!  Alas 
for  the  wretched  clergy  wherever  they  be!  Will  they  not  be 
deemed  incorrigible  and  determined  to  live  in  their  filth?  So 
many  councils  have  been  held  in  our  days  from  which  no  reforma- 
tion has  come !     From  tliis  one  the  nations  have  expected  some 


•  Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIII  15-18.— Chron.  Concil.  Zantfliet  (Ibid.  V.  425-7).— 
Jo.  de  Ragusio  Tractatus  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Ssc.  3CV.  T.  L  pp.  135, 1S8). 
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fruit.    If  it  be  thus  dissolred,  we  shall  be  said  to  laugh  at  C 
and  inan,  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  our  correction  the  laity 
will  justly  assail  us,  like  the  Hussites.     Already  there  are  reports 
of  it,  already  they  begin  to  spit  fortli  the  venom  which  is  to  de- 
stroy us.     They  will  think  to  offer  a  welcome  sacrifice  to  God       i 
when  they  slay  or  despoil  us,  who  will  then  be  odious  both  to  God  H 
and  man,  and  whereas  now  there  is  little  respect  for  us,  there  will 
then  be  none.    The  council  was  some  restraint  upon  them,  but 
when  they  lose  all  hope  they  will  persecute  us  publicly,  and  the 
whole  blame  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Roman  curia,  which  breaks 
up  the  assembly  convened  to  effect  reform.     Latterly  the  city  of 
Magdeburg  has  expelled  her  archbishop  and  clergy;  the  citizeuB 
march  with  wagons  like  the  Bohemians,  and  are  said  to  have  sent 
for  a  Uussite  captain,  and  they  have,  moreover,  a  league  with 
many  other  communities  of  those  parts.    The  ])eople  of  Passau 
have  driven  out  their  bishop  and  are  besieging  one  of  his  castles. 
Both  cities  are  near  to  Bohemia,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  feared,  they  fl 
unite  they  will  have  a  following  of  many  other  towns.     At  Bam-  " 
berg  there  is  fierce  discord  between  the  citizens  on  the  one  side 
and  the  bishop  and  chapter  on  the  other,  which  is  especially  danger^ 
ous  by  reason  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  heretics.     If  the  council 
is  dissolved  these  quarrels  will   increase,  and  nuiny  other  oom-       i 
munities  will  be  drawn  in.*  ^M 

Making  due  allowance  for  inevitable  rhetorical  exaggeration  ' 
this  picture  is  a  true  one.  Hussite  ideas  were  rapidly  spreadrng 
through  Germany,  and  finding  a  congenial  soil  in  the  aversion 
born  of  incurable  clerical  corruption.  Alxjut  tliis  time  Felix 
Hemmerlin  complains  of  the  countless  souls  seduced  to  heresy  by 
the  emissaries  who,  every  year,  come  from  Bohemia  to  Berne  and 
Soleure.  Numerous  executions  of  heretics  are  recorded  at  this 
period  in  Flanders,  where  persecution  liad  been  for  centuries  almost 
miknown,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Hussite  missionaries  were 
busily  carrying  on  an  equally  auocessful  propaganda  elsewhere. 
If  the  hopes  which  were  built  on  the  council  were  destroyed,  the 


•  Hartluin  Vm.  1575-8.— Raynald.  aon.  1431,  No.  26.— Epist.  Card.  Julian! 
(Ma.  Sylv.  Opp.  Ed.  1671,  pp.  66-9). 

The  letter  of  Cardinal  Giuliano  and  j£aena  Sylvias'a  Cotnmentjuies  on  the 
Crtuncil  of  Baflle  were  subsequently  put  in  the  Index  Expturgatorius  (Reusch, 
Der  Index  der  rerboteneu  Bacher,  1.  40). 
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Church  might  well  expect  a  general  revolt.  Sustained  by  the 
united  support  of  Cisnnontane  Christendom,  the  council  resolutely 
vent  its  way.  Sigismimd  urged  it  to  stand  firm,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1432,  he  issued  an  imperial  declaration  that  he  would  sustain 
it  against  all  assailants.  Eugenius  held  out  until  Februar}%  1433, 
when  he  assented  to  its  continuance,  but  in  July  he  again  dis- 
Bolved  it,  and  in  September  repeated  the  command.  Then  the 
oouncil  comraencetl  active  proceedings  to  arraign  and  try  him,  and 
in  December  he  revoked  these  bulls.  In  the  subsequent  quarrel 
the  council  decreed  his  suspension  in  January,  1439,  and  his  deposi- 
tion in  June,  while  the  election  of  Amedeo  of  Savoy  as  Felix  V. 
was  confii'med  in  November  of  the  same  year.* 

Into  the  details  of  the  interminable  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  council  and  the  Hussites  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enter.  The  latter  carried  their  point,  and,  in  a  conference  held 
at  Eger,  May  18,  1432,  it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  shouUl  be 
debatetl  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers.  The  four  articles  which  were  the  common  ground  of 
Calixtins  and  Taborites  were  put  forward  as  their  demands,  and  to 
these  they  stcatJily  adhoretl  through  all  the  dreary  discussions  in 
Basle,  Prague,  Briinn,  Stuhlweissenberg,  to  the  final  conference  of 
Iglau  m  July,  1436.  The  discussions  were  ofttimes  hot  and  angry, 
and  the  good  fathers  of  Basle  were  sometimes  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  sj^eech  of  the  Bohemian  delegates.  When  John  of 
Eagusa  allude<l  to  the  Hussites  as  heretics,  John  Rokyzana,  one 
of  the  Calixtin  delegates,  indignantly  denied  it,  and  demanded 
that  if  any  one  accused  them  of  heresy  he  should  oflEer  the  taiio 
and  prove  it.  Prooopius,  who  represented  the  Taborites,  joined 
in  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  Basle  had  he 
known  that  he  would  bo  thus  insulted.  Time  and  skill  were  re- 
quired to  pacify  the  Bohemians,  and  John  of  Ragusa  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  were  forced  to  apologize  formally.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  Inquisitor  Henry  of  Coblentz,  a  Dominican 
doctor,  complained  that  Ulric  of  Znaim,  a  deputy  of  the  Orphans, 
had  said  that  monks  were  introduced  by  the  devil.  Ulric  denied 
it,  and  Procopius  intervened,  saying  that  he  had  remarked  to  the 

•  HemmerliD  LoUardor.  Descriptio.—Du verger,  La  Vaudcrie  dana  lea  fitats  da 
Philippe  le  Bod,  Arms,  IS85,  p.  24.— H&rduin.  Vm.  1141,  117^-82,  12«8,  1380, 
1$8S,  1606.— Marteae  Ampl.  Coll.  VIIL  80-8. 
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legate  that  if  the  bishops  came  from  the  apostles,  and  priests  from 
the  seventy-two  disciples,  the  others  conld  have  had  no  other  source 
but  the  devil.  This  sally  raised  a  general  laugh,  which  was  in- 
creased when  Rokyzana  called  to  the  inquisitor,  *'  Doctor,  make 
Dom  Procopius  provincial  of  your  order."  These  trifles  have  their 
significance  when  compared  with  the  shor.ts  of  "  Bum  him  !  Burn 
him !"  which  assailed  Huss  at  Constance.  In  fact  the  Hussites 
were  urged  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  council,  but  they 
were  too  shrewd  to  fall  into  the  snare.* 

By  unbending  firmness  the  Bohemians  carried  their  point,  and 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  four  articles,  which  became  cele- 
brated in  Instory  as  the  Corapactata — the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  until  swept  away  by  the  counter-Reformation. 
This  was  agreed  to  in  Prague,  November  26,  1433,  and  confirmed 
by  mutual  clasp  of  hands  between  the  legates  of  the  council  and 
the  deputies  of  the  three  Bohemian  sects,  but  matters  were  by  no 
means  settled.  The  four  articles  were  brief  and  simple  declara* 
tions  which  admitted  of  unlimited  diversity  of  construction.  The 
dialecticians  of  the  council  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  them 
away,  tmtil  they  practically  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  Hussites,  on 
the  other  side,  with  equal  facility,  expanded  them  to  cover  all  that 
they  oould  possibly  wish  to  claim.  Hardly  was  the  handclasping 
over  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bohemians  asserted  that  the  per- 
mission of  communion  in  both  elements  meant  that  they  were  to 
continue  to  administer  it  to  infants,  and  to  force  it  proscriptively 
on  every  one — positions  to  which  the  council  could  by  no  means 
assent.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions which  kept  the  negotiators  busy  during  yet  thirty  dreary 
months.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  matter  as  yet  from  being  settled, 
that,  in  April,  1434,  the  council  levied  a  half -tithe  on  Christendom 
for  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which  enabled  it  to  stimiUate 
with  liberal  payments  the  zeal  of  the  Bohemian  Catholic  nobles.f 


■  Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIIT.  181-38.— Pet.  Zateccns.  Lib.  Dlurn.  (Mon.  Cone 
Gen.  Scec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  304-5,  324,  828-31,  348).— Naucleri  Cliron.  ann.  1434. 

t  .^gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation  (Ibid.  T.  L  pp.  447-71,495-7).— Martcno 
Ampl.  Coll.  Vin.  305-40,  35&-415.  698-704.— UuitzlieimV.  708-9. -Kukuljevic, 
Jura  Regni  Croatis,  Zagrabis,  1862,  L  192.— Batthyaui  Lcgg.  Ecctes.  Hung.  IIL 
419.  The  question  of  infantile  communion  aiTords  an  illustration  of  the  skilfiil 
CMuistry  of  the  orthodox.    After  the  rcconciliatioDj  when  Sigiamund  was  ruling 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  results  would  have  been  reached  but 
for  events  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.  The  Taborites  could  only  have  consented  to  treat 
on  the  basis,  so  inadequate  to  them,  of  the  four  articles,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  practical  application  would  cover  a  vastly  wider 
sphere.  After  the  preliminary  agreement  of  November  26,  the 
construction  assumed  by  the  legates  of  the  council  made  them 
draw  back.  The  affair  was  reaching  a  conclusioii,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  understanding  of  that  to  which  they 
were  binding  themselves.  After  the  departure  of  the  legates  from 
Prague,  in  January,  1434^  hot  discussions  arose  between  them  and 
the  Calixtins  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations.  There 
were  |>olitical  as  welJ  as  religious  differences  between  them.  The 
Taborites  were  mostly  peasants  and  poor  folk;  they  wanted  no 
nobles  or  gentlemen  in  their  ranks,  ami  seem  to  have  had  repub- 
lican tendencies,  as  they  desired  to  add  to  the  four  articles  two 
others,  providing  for  the  independence  of  Bohemia  and  for  the  re- 
tention of  all  confiscated  property.  Both  parties  became  exasper- 
ated, and  flew  to  arms  for  a  contest  decisive  as  to  their  respective 
mastery.  The  Taborites  had  for  some  time  been  besieging  Pilsen, 
a  city  which  held  out  for  Sigismimd.  Learning  that  their  friends 
in  the  Neustadt  of  Prague  had  been  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, they  raised  the  siege,  May  9,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city, 
but  after  a  demonstration  before  it,  they  withdrew  towards  Mora- 
via. Meanwhile  the  CalLxtins  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Catholic  barons,  who  had  been  liberally  subsidized  by  the  council, 
and  followed  them  with  a  formidable  force.  The  shock  came  at 
Lipan,  on  Sunday,  May  ZO.  All  day  and  night  the  battle  raged, 
■  and  until  the  third  hour  of  Monday  morning.  WTien  it  was  over, 
I  Procopius,  Lupus,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  Taborites 
I  lay  de-ad  upon  the  field,  and  the  murderous  nature  of  the  strife  is 
I  seen  in  the  fact  that  but  seven  'hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
I  though  we  may  question  the  claim  of  the  victors  that  the  battle 
I         cost  them  but  two  hundred  men,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  is 

I  ' 


in  Prag;ue,  infantile  communion  was  forbidden  by  the  legate  of  the  council,  on 
the  ground  thAt  the  Compactata  only  gu&ranteed  the  privilege  to  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  infanta  born  since  then  were  therefore  not  en- 
UUed  to  it.— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regeat.  (Mon.  C.  Gen.  S»c.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  865). 
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exaggeration  in  the  boast  that  they  burned  several  thousand  of 
those  whom  they  subsequently  captured.  The  power  of  the  Tabor- 
ites  was  utterly  broken.  It  is  true  that  they  continued  to  bold 
Mount  Tabor  until  finally  crashed  by  George  Podiebrad,  in  1452 ; 
and  that  in  the  December  following  the  battle  their  unconquerar 
ble  spirit  was  again  contemplating  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  after 
Lipan  they  were  only  a  troublesome  element  of  insubordination, 
and  not  a  factor  in  the  political  situation.  The  congratulatory 
letters  sent  by  some  of  the  victors  to  Sigismnnd,  and  the  effusive 
joy  with  which  he  communicated  the  news  to  the  council,  show 
that  the  victory  was  one  for  the  Catholics.* 

Even  after  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  Taborites  there  were 
ample  subject*  of  dispute,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  seemed  so 
unpromismg  that  preliminary  arrangements  were  set  on  foot,  in 
August,  1434,  for  organizing  a  new  crusade  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
half -tithe  levied  shortly  before.  One  source  of  endless  trouble 
sprang  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Rokyzana.  Learned,  able, 
a  hardy  disputant,  and  a  skilled  man  of  affairs,  he  had  determined 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  this  object  he  pursued  with  un- 
alterable constancy.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations, 
and  made  himself  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  shifting  his  ground 
with  dexterity,  interposing  objections  and  smoothing  thorn  as  the 
interest  of  the  moment  might  dictate.  At  first  he  endeavored  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  that  the  people  and  the  clergy  should  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  archbishop,  who  should  be  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  b}'  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  This  being  rejected, 
he  procured  of  Sigismund  a  secret  agreement  that  the  election 


•  Marteno  AmpV  Coll.  VIII.  710-19.— Harduin.  VITI.  1004.  1650-3.— iE^d. 
Carlerii  Liber  de  Legationibus  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Ssec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  523,  629-30, 
644).— Raynald.  ann.  1435,  No.  33-3.- NaucJeri  Chnon.  add.  1434. 

The  democrutic  inftubtirdination  charactcrietic  of  the  Taboritea  is  seen  in  an 
incident  occurring  in  September.  1433.  ProcopiuB  sent  a  detacliment  to  invade 
Bavaria,  and  appointed  as  leader  a  captain  named  Pardus.  The  men  mutinied 
before  setting  out.  and.  on  Procopius  interposing,  one  of  them  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stool.  The  man  who  struck  him  waa 
elected  leader,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Taborites  lost  two  thousand  of  their 
beet  veterans.- ..Egid.  Carlerii  1.  c.  pp.  466-7. 

The  reduction  to  serfdom  of  the  Bobemiao  peasantry,  in  1487,  m^y  be  r^ 
garded  as  the  flxwl  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Taborites. 
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Bhould  be  held,  and  that  the  emperor  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  confirmation  by  the  pope,  without  cost  for  pallium, 
confirmation,  or  notarial  fees.  Although  this,  when  discovered, 
was  protested  against  by  the  legates  of  the  council  and  refused 
by  the  council  itself,  he  proceeded,  in  1435,  to  obtain  an  election 
by  the  national  assembly  of  Bohemia,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
orthodox,  who  reasonably  dreaded  this  example  of  a  return  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  selecting  prelates.  Again  Sigismund  secretly 
accepted  this,  while  the  legates  declared  it  to  be  invalid,  and  that, 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Compactata,  it  must  be  annulled.  On  this 
question  the  whole  negotiation  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  it  was 
only  settled  by  Sigismund  and  his  son-in-law  and  heir,  Albert  of 
Austria,  promising  to  issue  letters  recognizing  Kokyzana  as  arch- 
bishop, and  to  compel  obedience  to  him  as  such.  After  this  it  re- 
quired but  a  fortnight  more  of  quarrelling  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  termination,  and  signatures  to  the  Compactata  were  duly  ex- 
changed July  5, 1436,  amid  general  rejoicings.  Sigismund,  restored 
to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  made  a  show  of  complying  with  his 
promise,  by  writing  to  the  council  a  letter  asking  Rokyzana*s  con- 
firmation, at  the  same  time  explaining  to  the  legates  that  he  con- 
sidered the  council  ought  to  refuse,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
break  with  his  new  subjects  too  suddenly.  Of  course  the  confir- 
mation never  came,  and  although  Rokyzana  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  archbishopric,  the  policy  of  his  long  life 
was  devoted  to  obtaining  it.  With  all  convenient  speed  Sigismund 
forgot  the  pledge  to  enforce  obedience  to  him.  His  position  became 
BO  dangerous  that  he  secretly  fled  from  Prague,  June  16, 1437,  and 
remained  in  exile  until  after  the  deaths  of  Sigismund  and  Albert, 
when  he  returned  in  1440,  and  speedily  became  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Bohemia.  This  position  he  retained  until  bis  death,  in 
1471,  administering  the  archbishopric,  constantly  seeking  confir- 
mation at  the  hands  of  successive  popes,  and  subordinating  the 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  internal  and  external,  so  far  as  he  dared, 
to  that  object — not  the  leaat  anomalous  feature  of  the  anomalous 
Calixtin  Churck* 

♦  Marten e  Ampl.  Co!l.  VIII.  354-6.  — iEgid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Lcgationibaa 
rMon.  Cone.  Gen.  S«c.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  368-9. 516-17, 519,  595.  597. 600,  682-4.  662-4, 
674-6,  678,  684-6, 688).— Th.  Ebendorferi  Diar.  (lb.  pp.  767^,  776-9, 788-8).— Jo. 
de  Toronis  Kegest.  Gb.  884-5,  887-8,  848,  868). 
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A  peace  in  which  all  parties  distrusted  each  other  and  placed 
radically  different  interpretations  on  its  conditions  was  not  likely 
to  heal  dissensions  so  profound.  The  very  day  after  the  solenm 
ratification  of  the  Compactata  an  ominous  disturbance  showed 
how  superficial  was  the  reconciliation.  In  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd,  at  the  high  altjir  of  the  church  of  Iglau,  where  the 
final  conferences  were  held,  the  Bishop  of  Coutanoes,  chief  of  the 
legation  of  the  council,  celebrated  mass  and  returned  thanks  to 
God.  After  this  the  letters  of  agreement  were  read  in  Bohemian, 
and  Kokyzana  commented  upon  them  in  the  same  language,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  legates,  lie  had  been  celebrating  mass 
at  a  side  altar,  and  when  the  reading  wa.s  finished  he  called  out, 
"  If  any  one  wishes  communion  in  both  elements  let  him  come  to 
this  altar  and  it  wiU  be  given  to  him,"  The  legates  rushed  over 
to  him  and  twice  forbade  him,  but  he  quietly  disreganled  them 
and  administered  the  sacrament  to  eight  or  ten  persons.  The  in- _ 
oident  excited  intense  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  Bohemians  d&^fl 
manded  that  a  church  be  assigned  to  them  in  Iglau  where  during 
their  stay  they  could  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  the 
legates  refused  the  request,  although  urged  by  the  emperor,  and 
finally,  after  threats  of  departure,  the  Bohemians  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  celebrating,  as  they  had  previously  done, 
in  private  houses.* 

When  Sigismund  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  there  followed 
an  endless  series  of  bickerings,  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
usages  of  the  Roman  Church  were  restored,  supplanting  the  sim- 
pler worship  which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years.    Consecra- 
tions, confirmations,  images,  relics,  holy  water,  benedictions,  were 
one  by  one  introduced — even  the  liated  reUgious  orders  were  sor-  h 
reptitiously  smuggled  in.     The  canonical  hours  and  chants  were  S 
renewed  in  the  churches,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  accustom 
the  people  to  a  restirrection  of  the  old  order  of  things.     On  Cor-fl, 
pus  Chriati  day,  May  30, 1437,  a  gorgeous  procession  swept  through  " 
the  streets  of  Prague  bearing  the  host  on  high ;  the  legate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sognia  headed  it,  and 
were  dutifully  followed  by  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  noblea  ^ 


•  Th.  Ebendorferi  Diar.  (loc.  cit.  82).— Jo.  de  Turouis  Regest.  (lb.  831-83).— 
NftDcleri  Cbroo.  ann.  1438. 
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and  a  mass  of  citizens.  As  a  mate  protest,  Kokyzana  met  the  splen- 
did array,  attended  only  by  three  priests,  and  bearing  both  host  and 
cup.  To  the  stem  puritans  who  bad  so  long  struggled  against 
the  Scarlet  Woman  the  imposing  ceremony  must  have  seemed  a 
bitter  mockery,  for  the  Empress  Barbara,  who  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  ranks,  was  a  woman  notorious  for  shameless 
licentiousness,  and,  moreover,  was  an  avowed  atheist,  who  disbe- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.* 

Within  three  weeks  of  this  celebration,  Rokyzana  was  a  fugi- 
tive, seeking  the  protection  of  George  Podiebnul  at  Hradecz,  not 
without  reason,  if  ^neas  Sylvius  is  correct  in  saying  that  Sigis- 
mund  was  about  to  arrest  him  and  punish  him  condignly.  Then 
the  process  of  reaction  went  on  apace.  Had  Sigismund  lived,  he 
might  have  overcome  all  resistance,  and  reduced  the  land  to  obedi- 
ence to  Rome,  His  power  was  constantly  growing.  In  March 
the  surrender  of  the  Taborite  stronghold  of  Konigingriitz  filled 
the  Hussites  with  consternation.  Not  long  after  siege  was  laid 
to  Zion,  the  fastness  of  John  Rohacz,  a  powerful  baron  who  had 
refused  submission.  He  was  finally  captured  in  it,  brought  to 
Prague,  and  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  with  sixty  of 
his  followers  and  a  priest.  Tradition  relates  that  on  that  very 
day  Sigismund  was  attacked  with  an  ulcer  which  grew  constant- 
ly worse  and  ended  his  days  in  December.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  this  was  the  decision  by  the  Council  of  Basle  on  the  question 
of  communion  in  both  elements,  in  which  it  skilfully  evaded  the 
inconsistency  of  the  prohibition  of  the  cup,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  law  of  the  Church,  not  to  be  modified  without  authority. 
As  Albert  of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Sigismund, 
was  a  zealous  Catholic  prince,  the  councO  was  emboldened  in  Janu- 
ary, 1438,  to  issue  an  edict  reciting  and  ordering  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  implacable  bull  of  February  22,  1418,  by  Martin  V., 
directed  against  the  errors  of  Wickliff,  EIuss,  and  Jerome.  This 
evidence  of  what  they  were  to  expect  as  the  outcome  of  the  Com- 
pactata  gave  the  Taborrtes  and  the  disaffected  parties  in  Bohemia 
new  energy.  After  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  council  an  alliance 
was  made  with  Poland,  whose  boy-king,  Casimir,  was  elected  as  a 


"  Jo.  de  TaroDia  Regest  (loc  dt.  pp.  803,  865).— .£ii.  Sylvii  Hist  Bobem.  c 
fitt. — NftDcleri  CbroD.  aim.  1437. 
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competitor.  Thus  strongthened  they  offcrwl  effective  resistance 
to  Albert,  who  up  to  his  sudden  death,  October  27, 1439,  was  un-  j 
able  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Four  months  later,  H 
Ladislas,  his  posthumous  son,  was  bom,  and  a  long  minority,  with 
its  accompanying  turbulence,  enabled  the  Calixtins  again  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  over  both  the  Taborites  and  the  Cathohcs.  In 
1441  a  council  held  at  Kuttonberg  organized  the  national  Church 
on  a  Culixtin  basis.  Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  Tar 
borites,  and  the  points  at  issue  were  referred  to  the  national  diet 
held  in  January,  1444.  Its  emphatic  decision  in  favor  of  the  Calix- 
tin  doctrine  broke  up  the  Taborite  organization.  The  cities  still 
held  by  them  surrendered  one  by  one,  and  the  members  were  scat- 
tered, for  the  most  part  joining  the  Calixtins.  As  a  separate 
sect  they  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  when,  in  1452,  George 
Podiebrad  captured  Mount  Tabor  and  dispersed  their  remains.*  h 
After  the  death  of  Albert  what  central  authority  there  was  in  V 
Bohemia  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  governors,  Ptacek  rep- 
resenting the  Calixtins,  and  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg,  the  victor 
of  Lipan,  the  Cathohcs.  In  October,  1443,  we  hear  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  III.  as  about  starting  for  Bohemia  where  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  regency,  but  his  hopes  were  frustrated. 
Ptacek  died  in  1445,  when  the  choice  for  his  succession  fell  upon 
George  Podiebratl,  a  jiowerful  baron,  who,  though  only  twenty- 
four,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  military  ability  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  Rokyzana,  to  whom 
doubtless  his  election  was  due.  After  a  long  interval,  Rome  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Nicholas  V.,  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  in  1447,  sent,  in  144S,  John,  Cardinal  of  Sant-  Angelo,  to 
Prague  as  legato.  The  Bohemians  earnestly  urged  him  to  ratify 
the  Compactata  and  confirm  Rokyzana  as  archbishop.  He  prom- 
ised an  answer,  but  finding  the  situation  embarrassing,  he  secretly 
left  Prague  with  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg.     Popular  indignation 


*  Mn.  Bylvii  Epist.  Isxi  (Opp.  ioedd.  op.  Atti  della  Accademiti  dei  LiDcd, 
1688.  p.  485).— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regeat.  (Mod.  Codc.  Gcd.  Base  XV.  T.  L  pp.  856, 
867).— Camcrarii  Hiat.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  57-8.— Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1436, 1438. 
— Concil.  Bafdlicns.  Bess.  XXX.  (Hiirduin.  VITl.  1244). — Pctirionea  Bohemoram 
(Fascic.  Rer.  Erpctend.  et  Fiigiend.  I.  819,  Ed.  1690).— Martene  Ampl.  CoIl.Vni. 
Ma-4.— .£iL  Bylvii  Epiat  101  (Ed.  1571,  p.  501}.— Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfiiet  (Mat^ 
tone  Ampl.  Colt.  V.  445>— De  Scbweinitz,  Hist,  of  TTnitaa  Fratrum,  pp.  91-t,  Oi. 
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enabled  George  by  a  caup  cTetaty  in  which  there  was  considerable 
bloodshed,  to  render  himself  master  of  Prague  and  to  cast  Main- 
hard  into  prison,  where  he  died  soon  after.  George  thus  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  Bohemia.  When  Ladislas,  in  1452,  was 
recognized  as  king,  George  secured  the  regency,  and  when  the 
young  monai-ch  died  Upwards  the  close  of  1457,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  George's  coronation  as  king  s<x>n  followed.  Under  him, 
until  just  before  his  death  in  1471,  Rokyzana's  influence  was  al- 
most unbounded.* 

The  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Church, 
was  unprecoflented.  After  the  first  break  between  Eugenius  IV. 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  the  name  of  the  pope  disappeare  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  unity.  These  were  carried  on 
by  both  sides  as  though  the  conciliar  authority  was  supreme,  and 
the  papal  assent  or  confirmation  was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  al- 
though a  papal  legate  was  present  in  January,  1436,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Stuhlweissenberg,  where  the  matter  was  virtually  set- 
tled. As  the  council  drew  to  its  weary  emi,  powerless  and  dis- 
credited, the  triumphant  Eugenius  was  not  disposed  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  its  acts  or  to  ratify  them  gratuitously.  The  Bo- 
hemians alleged  that  he  had  confirmed  the  Corapactata,  but  no 
positive  evidence  was  forthcoming.  To  purchase  the  submission 
of  Germany,  in  1447,  ho  hiul  rat!lie<l  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  the 
council,  but  the  Compoctata  could  not  be  included  in  his  carefully 
guarded  decrees.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V.,  in  1447,  the 
Bohemians  sent  to  him  a  deputation  oflfering  him  their  allegiance, 
but  we  have  seen  how  wary  was  the  legate  whom  he  despatched 
in  return  to  Prague.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  the  abdication  of 
Felix  v.,  Nicholas  issued  a  bull,  June  28,  1449,  approving  all  the 
acts  of  the  council  which  might  strictly  be  held  to  confirm  the 
Compactata,  but  the  character  of  the  bull  shows  that  it  had  in 
view  rather  the  material  interests  involved  in  benefices  and  prefer- 
ment. Whatever  doubt  the  Bohemians  may  have  had  as  to  the 
paj)al  intentions  towards  them  was  speedily  dissipated.f 


•  ^n.  Bylvii  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  58.— ^usd.  Epist.  xix.  COpp.  inedd,  p.  897).— 
Raynald.  ann.  1448,  No.  3-5. 

I  jEgid.  Carlerii.  Lib.  de  Legation.  (Monument.  Cone.  Gen.  8«c.  XV.  T.  I. 
pp.  691,  591>— Cocbici  Hist.  Hussit.  Lib.  xn.  aun.  14fl2.~WM]diag.  ann.  1463, 
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Home,  in  fact,  had  never  proposed  to  recognize  the  compromise 
made  bj  the  council.  While  the  latter  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
win  back  the  Hussites,  Eugenius  IV.  was  laboring  for  their  exter- 
mination by  the  usual  methods,  in  such  regions  as  he  could  reach. 
The  relations  between  Bohemia  and  Hungary  had  long  been  close, 
and  Hussitism  had  spread  widely  throughout  the  latter  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  the  Slavic  territories  to  the  south.  As  early  us  1413 
we  hear  complaints  of  Wickliffite  doctrines  carried  into  Croatia 
by  students  returning  from  the  University  of  Prague.  As  Sigis- 
mund  was  King  of  Hungary,  the  Compactata  were  supposed  to 
cover  the  Hungarian  Hussites,  and  were  published  in  Hungarian  ^J 
as  well  as  in  Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin.  We  have  seen,  how-  ^M 
ever,  how  false  he  was  to  his  Bohemian  subjects,  and  those  of 
Hungary  he  cheerfully  abandoned  to  Rome.  Six  weeks  after  the 
signature  of  the  Compactata  at  Iglau,  on  August  22,  H36,  Euge- 
nius commissioned  the  indefatigable  persecutor,  Frd  Giacomo  della 
Marca,  as  Inquisitor  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  was  already  on 
the  ground,  for  in  January  of  that  3'ear  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  present  in  the  conference  at  Stuhlweissenberg.  FrA  Giacomo 
lost  no  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  vear  he  had  traversed  Hun- 
gary  from  end  to  end,  with  merciless  severity.  The  Archbishop 
of  Gran,  the  Chapter  of  Kalocsa,  the  Bishop  of  Waradein,  were 
loud  in  his  praises.  Their  dioceses,  they  said,  had  l)een  infected 
with  heretics  so  numerous  that  a  rising  was  anticipated  which 
would  have  exceeded  in  horror  the  Bohemian  wars,  but  this  holy 
man  had  exterminated  them.  The  numbers  whom  he  put  to  death  I 
are  not  enumemtcd,  but  they  must  have  been  considerable  from 
the  expressions  employed,  and  from  the  terror  inspired,  for  his  as-  ^^ 
sociates  declared  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  received  the  sub-  ^M 
mission  of  fifty-five  thousand  converts.  As  the  Bishop  of  Wara- 
dein rapturously  declared,  had  the  Apostle  Paul  accompanied  him 


No.  1-4.— Raynald.  ann.  I44e,  No.  8,  4;  aao.  1447,  No.  5-7.— Harduin.  Vm. 
1307-9. 

The  papal  view  of  the  permiflsion  to  use  the  cap,  as  set  forth  by  Pius  II. 
(^neafi  Sylvtua)  in  1464,  was  that  it  was  only  conceded  to  those  accustomed  to 
it  until  the  Council  of  Basic  should  decide  the  question.  Had  this  been  ob- 
Bcrred  those  who  used  it  would  in  time  have  died  out,  and  it  was  an  infraction 
of  the  agreement  to  give  it  to  children  and  new  communicants,  through  whom 
the  cuBtom  was  perpetuated.— i£n.  Sylvii  Epist  Ixxi.  (Opp,  inedd.  pp.  465). 
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ie~could  not  have  eflfected  more.  Earnestly  the  Bishops  of  Csa- 
nad  and  Transylvania  appealed  to  him  to  visit  their  dioceses,  which 
abounded  in  heretics ;  and  as  the  latter  prelate  speaks  of  the  Huss- 
ites having  penetrated  to  his  bishopric  from  Moldavia,  it  shows  how 
widely  the  heresy  had  been  diffused  through  southeastern  Europe.* 

Suddenly,  in  1437,  Fra  Giacomo's  career  was  interrupted.  He 
had  crushed  the  Fratioelli  of  Italy,  the  wild  Cathari  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  fiercer  Hussites  of  Hungary,  but  when  he  attacked  the 
orthodox  coucubinary  priests  of  Funfkirohen,  and  strove  to  force 
them  to  abandon  the  illicit  partners  who  were  universally  kept, 
they  proved  too  strong  for  even  his  iron  will  and  seasoned  nerves, 
backed  though  he  was  by  the  power  of  pope  and  kaiser  and  the 
awful  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  They  raised  such  a  storm  at 
this  attempted  invasion  of  their  accustomed  privUeges  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  iiia  work  and  fly  for  his  life.  He  appealed  to 
Eugeniua,  and  Eugenius  to  Sigismund.  The  latter  wrote  to  Henry, 
the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  peremptorily  ordering  him  to  recall 
Giacomo  and  give  him  every  aid,  and  also  to  Giacomo,  assuring 
him.  of  support.  Thus  assailed,  Bishop  Henry  gave  instructions 
that  Giacomo  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  chastity  on  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  customary  penalty  in  Hungary  for  such  offences 
was  five  marks,  and  the  synods  of  Gran  in  1450  and  1480  complain 
that  the  archdeacons  not  only  keep  these  fines  for  themselves,  but 
encourage  the  criminals  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  them  ,•  in 
fact,  they  i&sued  in  Hungary,  as  in  many  other  places,  licenses  to 
sin,  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  indignation  caused  by  Giar 
como's  interference  and  its  lack  of  success.f 

He  appears  to  have  meddled  no  longer  with  the  private  lives 
of  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  to  have  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
easier  work  of  exterminating  heretics.  Early  in  1437  we  hear  of 
him  south  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Bishop  of  SreLm  praised  his 
effective  work ;  by  putting  to  death  all  who  could  not  be  converted, 
he  had  saved  the  diocese  from  a  rising  of  the  Hussites,  in  which 

■  Loserth,  MUthciluDgen  des  Vereina  fiir  Gesch-  <l«r  Deutacben  in  Bohmen, 
1885,  pp.  102-4,  107.— Wadding,  ann.  1436,  No.  1-11.— jEgid.  Carlerii.  Lib.  de 
Legation.  (Mon.  Cone.  Geo.  Sabc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  Ofll). 

+  Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  6-12.— Synodd.  Strigonens.  ann.  1450,  1480  (Bat- 
tbyani  Legg.  Eccles.  Hung.  lU.  481,657). 
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doubtless  wholly  unauthorized.  Neither  George  nor  Rokyzana 
gave  up  their  hopes;  the  effort  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
now  with  the  po|)e,  now  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  now 
with  the  German  Diet,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Occasionally  when 
there  was  an  object  to  be  gained  hopes  would  be  held  out,  only 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  papal  emissaries  represented  Rokyzana  to 
Eome  as  the  most  wicked  and  perfidious  of  heresiarchs,  whose  rec- 
ognition would  be  the  destruction  of  what  remained  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Bohemia,  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  idea  of  con- 
firming him.* 

When  the  overthrow  of  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg  and  the  ooa- 
oentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  George  Podiebrad  showed 
that  no  further  hopes  were  to  be  built  on  the  Catholic  party  in 
Bohemia,  Nicholas  V.  fell  back  upon  the  old  methfxls  and  resolved 
to  try  wliat  could  bo  done  by  a  missionary  inquisitor.  He  had  at 
hand  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.  Giovanni  da 
Capistrano,  vicar-general  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  had 
commenced  his  cajx?er  as  an  inquisitor  in  1417 ;  he  was  now  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  vigorous  and  implacable  as  ever.  Small  and  in- 
significant in  appearance,  shrivelled  by  austerities  until  he  seemed 

•  jEn.  SylTii.  Epistt.  t30, 346-7, 359, 404  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  667, 783-3,  788, 947).— 
Wadding,  ann.  1455,  No.  3  ;  aon.  1456,  No.  11-13. 

In  George  Podicbrad'6  loiter  of  1408  to  bis  soa-iu-law  Mattbius  CorriDua, 
complaining  of  his  treatment  by  tbe  Holy  See,  he  saySf  '*  In  tratb  there  were 
formerly  in  Bohemia  many  errors  concerning  tbe  sacminent,  and  also  conceniing 
the  omamcnU  aiid  vcstmenU  in  adiuiuiKtcriug  tbo  rite,  and  the  veneration  of 
saints,  but  by  divine  grace  these  liave  been  so  reduced  that  there  ia  scarcely 
any  diffurcacc  now  existing  with  tlic  Roman  Church.  By  comparing  what  was 
customary  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  with  the  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  little 
remains  to  do  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  accomplished." — D'Achery 
Spicilcg.  III.  834. 

A  notable  part  of  this  retrogrewion  occurred  in  1454,  when  edicts  were  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  Ladisla&i  with  the  consent  of  Rokys^nu,  ordering  that  the 
epistles  and  gospclH,  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  should  be  recited  in  Latin  and 
not  in  the  vulgur  tongue;  that  confession  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  commun- 
ion; that  children  should  not  receive  communion  without  due  preparation; 
that  the  l)lood  of  the  Euclmrisk  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  churches  for 
fear  of  accidents;  that  no  one  !*1tould  adniiuister  it  without  letters  anthenti- 
cadng  hia  priesthood;  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated  wichmit  hnnna 
published  in  full  church.—CUrou.  Cornel  Zantlliet.  ann.  1454  (Martene  Ampl. 
CoU,  V.  486-7). 
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to  consist  only  of  skin  ami  bone  and  nerves,  he  rarely  tasted  meat 
and  allowed  himself  but  four  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  the  remainder  being  all  too  few  for  his  restless  and  indefat- 
igable activity.  His  saintly  and  self-denying  life  had  gsdned  him 
enviable  powers  as  a  thu-uinaturge»  and  his  reputation  as  a  preacher 
drew  crowds  to  listen  tu  his  eh^juence.  In  1451  he  was  busy  in 
exterminating  the  FratiooUi,  but  he  sus|>6nded  his  blocKly  work  at 
the  call  of  Nicholas  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  tlie  Hussites. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  dramatic  effect 
of  bis  mission.  Before  assuming  it  ho  sought  the  divine  assent  by 
consulting  the  Virgin  at  Assisi,  when  the  heavenly  light  ditTused 
around  him  was  a  sign  that  his  apostolate  was  confirmed ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  enlargeil  powers  whicli  extended  his  inmiisitorial  com- 
mission to  the  Bohemian  teiTitories,  and  sot  forth.  Everywhere 
on  his  road  multitudes  assembled  to  see  and  listen  to  the  man  of 
God,  and  everywhere  his  miraculous  powers  manifested  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  mission.  At  Brescia  he  addressed  an  assembly 
oompute<l  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and,  though 
walb  and  trees  were  broken  down  by  the  masses  of  men  gathered 
thickly  upon  them,  not  a  human  being  was  injured.  At  the  cross- 
ing of  the  River  Sile,  near  Treviso,  tho  party,  with  true  Observan- 
tine  austerity,  had  no  money  to  pay  ferriage,  and  the  surly  ferry- 
man refused  free  transportation ;  but  Capisti*ano  quietly  took  the 
habit  of  San  Bernai'dino,  which  he  carried  with  him,  laid  it  upon 
the  waters,  and  they  shrank  away  till  all  had  passed  dry-shod, 
when  they  resumed  their  former  volume.  Thus  heralded,  his  way 
through  Venice  and  Vienna  was  a  triumplial  progress ;  crowds  of 
sixty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  to  hoar  lura  preach  were 
common ;  men  came  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  to  listen 
to  him;  at  Vienna  three  hundred  tliousand  were  reckoned  pres- 
ent ;  tho  sick  were  brought  before  him  in  tliousands,  and  the  mi- 
rax2ulous  cures  which  \m  wrought  were  computed  by  hundreda 
The  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  evidently  ^vuU-devised  and  ef- 
fectively worked,  and  the  desired  impression  was  produced.* 

In  vain  the  emperor  asked  permission  for  him  to  visit  Prague. 
Podiebrad  and  Rokyzana  refused  it  peremptorily,  and  Capistrono's 
seal  for  martyrdom  was  not  sulHcient  to  pi'ompt  him  to  disregard 


*  Wftdaing.  AOQ.  14A1,  Na  l-lfl ;  urn.  1458,  No.  84. 
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their  wishes.     Furnished  with  imperial  letters  to  the  Catholic  no- 
bles and  to  their  leader,  Ulric  Mainhartl  of  Rosenberg,  he  turned  j 
in  July  to  the  safer  region  of  MonivJa,  where  presumably  the  in-^ 
fluence  of  Podiebrad  and  liokyzana  was  not  so  strong.     Here  his 
career  indicates  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  persistent  J 
Catholic  complaints  of  the  proscriptive  intolerance  of  the  CalixtinA.  ■ 
Though  on  Bohemian  territory,  Catholic  and  Hussite  seem  to  hare 
been  dwelling  together  in  mutual  harmony ;  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitx 
was  a  Catholic,  and  nt)  hindrance  seems  to  have  been  exjjerienced 
by  Capistrano  in  his  labors  for  the  conversion  of  the  so-called  her- 
etics.   Beginning  at  Briinn,  August  1, 1451,  there  is  a  register  con- 
taining names  and  dates  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  conversions 
made  by  him  up  to  May,  1452.     Yet  at  the  same  time  he  waa  ra- 
strioted  to  persuasion,  and  was  not  allowed  to  use  inquisitorial 
methods.    As  his  converts  were  voluntary,  he  smoothed  the  path 
of  the  repentant  heretic,  reconciling  him  to  the  Church  with  only 
the  infliction  of  a  salutary  i)enance,  and  allowing  him  to  retain  all 
his  possessions  and  dignities.     Whore  the  heretic  was  hardened, 
he  was  jMjwerless,  exoejit  through  such  miniculous  |)ower  as  he 
could  wield.     The  situation  was  an  anomalous  one — unexumpled, 
in  fact,  in  the  Middle  Ages — of  heretic  and  Catholic  dwelling  to-fl 
gether  in  peace,  the  heretic  in  the  ascendant,  yet  not  only  toler 
ating  the  Catholic,  but  allowing  a  man  Uke  Capistrano  to  wander 
through  the  land  denouncing  heretics  and  nmking  conversions  un- 
molested.   To  Capistrano  the  position  was  irritating  in  the  ex*fl 
treme,  insomuch  as  he  was  limiteti  to  the  arts  of  ]M3r8uafiion.  and  ™ 
was  unable  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  the  dungeon  and  the 
stake.    This  peculiar  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  an  ad*  ■ 
venture  related  of  him  at  Breslau.    Thougli  Silesia  hml  a  Catholic 
bishop,  it  belonged  to  Bohemia,  and  mutual  tolerance  was  estub- 
liahed.    In  the  summer  of  1453  Capistrano  came  there  and  labored 
to  convert  the  Hussites,  but  these  sons  of  Belial,  to  ridicule  his 
miraculous  powers,  placed  a  young  man  in  a  bier,  carried  him  ic 
where  the  inquisitor  was  preaching,  and  asked  the  latter  to  resus- 
citate the  dead.    Capistrano  sternly  replied, "  Let  him  have  his 
portion  with  the  de-ad  in  eternity!"  and  wont  liisway.     Then  the 
heretics  said  to  the  crtjwd,  "  We  have  holier  men  among  us  ;"  and 
one  of  them  went  to  the  coffin,  calling  to  its  inmate,  *'  Peter, 
arise !"  and  then  whispering,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up ;"  but  there 
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was  no  response,  and  the  unfortunate  youth  was  found  to  be 
reiilly  dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  Capistrano  had  no  difficulty 
in  exercising  his  inquisitorial  office  pitilessly  when  the  victims 
were  unfortunate  Jews.  A  country  priest  was  said  to  have  sold 
them  eight  consecrated  hosts  for  use  in  their  infernal  rites.  Ca- 
pistnino  seizetl  those  implicated,  tortured  them  to  confession,  and 
burne<l  them,  while  a  woman  who  was  implicated  was  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers.  An  old  Jewess  embraced  Christianity,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  slain.  The  Jews  were  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
also  of  that  of  a  Christian  boy.  Capistrano  made  another  on- 
slaught on  them,  and  this  time  burned  no  less  than  forty-one.  It 
is  easy  to  gather  from  this  incident  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Hussites  had  he  been  able  to  wreak  his  will  on  them. 
Those  of  Moldavia  ami  Poland,  whither  he  despatched  three  of  his 
associate  inquisitors  under  Ladislas  the  Hungarian,  probably  felt 
the  full  rigor  of  the  canons.* 

During  all  this  the  Calixtin  leaders  had  not  been  wholly  in- 
different. At  the  commencement  of  Capistrano's  mission  Iloky- 
zana  wrote  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
condemning  as  a  heresy  the  communion  in  both  elements,  which 
the  Council  of  Basle  had  permitted  to  the  Bohemians.  Some 
correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Capistrano  took  high  ground  as 
to  the  use  of  the  cup  and  the  papal  supremacy ;  there  were  nego- 
tiations for  a  conference,  and  at  one  tunc  hopes  were  entertained 
of  an  Jiccommodation,  Capistrano,  however,  skilfully  eluded  a 
disputation  on  vaiious  pretexts,  but  really,  as  we  learn  from  his 
confidential  letter  to  the  cardinal-legate,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  because 
he  knew  that  the  Callxtins  had  on  their  side  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  tRulition.  Both  parties  gnulually  lost  their  temper 
and  published  against  each  other  lettei-s  filled  with  scurrility. 
Having  thus  renderetl  junicable  negotiations  im|mBsible,  Capis- 
trano could  safely,  in  1452,  ask  Podiebrad  for  a  safe-conduct  to 
Prague,  and  on  its  refusal  simimon  him  to  render  the  aid  and 
service  due  to  him  as  apostoHc  commissioner  and  inquisitor.t 

tWhen  the  German  princes  assembltMl  in  the  Diet  of  1452,  the 
lOfiU 
t 


Wftddinp.  (inn.  1451,  No.  17-30;  ann.  1452,  No.  18,36;  ann.  U58,  No.^-S. 
i  Wadding,  ann.  1451.  No.  24-30;  ann.  1453,  No.  1,  13.— Somuoersberg  Bi- 
lofiiac.  Rer,  Scrtptt.  I.  84-5.— Cocbleei  Hist.  Huasit  Lib.  x.  ann.  1401. 
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Bohemians  afldresaod  them^  complaining  that  althnngh  they  were 
living  in  peace  and  obedience  t^  tho  Holy  See,  the  provisions  of  ^ 
the  Conipactata,  which  declared  that  no  one  should  be  stigmatized  " 
as  a  heretic  for  partaking  in  both  elements,  were  violated  by  a 
friar  named  Capistrano,  who,  under  the  guise  of  an  apostolic  com- 
missioner and  inquisitor,  was  traversing  their  territories  proclaim- 
ing that  all  Utraquists  were  heretics,  The  agreement  which  had 
exist  so  much  blood  was  Urns  phiinly  infringed,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  desii*e  for  peace,  a  persistence  in  this  would  revive 
all  the  old  troubles.  This  was  significant  of  strife,  and  Capis- 
trano, on  his  side,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  stimidating  it.  He 
wrote  to  the  pope  that  certain  propositions  of  accommoclation 
entertained  by  the  cardinal-logate  were  disgracefuL  and  s{K)ke  ^ 
hopefully  of  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Ge^  | 
man  princes  for  a  new  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  was  effoctuallv  snubbed  for  during  to  talk  of  conferencea 
and  terms  of  aocomniodation.  Ho  promptly  threw  himself  on  the 
other  side  and  contributed  his  share  to^vards  provoking  a  fresh 
conflict,  by  issuing,  in  June,  1452,  an  encyclical  to  the  Bohemians, 
in  which  he  plainly  told  thera  that  those  who  were  not  with  the 
Church  must  be  against  it ;  that  the  Compactata  must  be  thrown 
aside,  as  they  hatl  not  effected  the  union  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  that  nothing  save  pure  anil  simple  obedience  to  the 
HolySoo  could  be  entertained.  To  render  the  irritation  complete 
needed  only  the  exquisite  insolence  with  which  he  assured  them 
that  the  Church  was  too  pious  a  mother  to  concede  to  her  children 
what  she  knew  to  be  injurious.* 

Capistrano's  busy  mischief-making  was  bearing  its  fruits.  The 
breach  between  Rome  and  Bohemia  was  constantly  widening,  and 
if  the  zeal  of  the  German  princes  could  be  brought  to  corrMpond 
to  the  ardor  of  the  missionary  of  strife,  the  horrors  of  the  old 
Hussite  wars  might  bo  hopefully  looked  for  again.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1452  we  find  him  travelling  through  Ger- 
many, probably  witli  this  charitable  object,  though  at  Ix^ipsic  he 
paused  long  enough  for  his  eloquence  to  win  for  his  rigid  Order 
si^ty  professors  and  students.f    His  efforts  to  raise  a  crusade 


*  Wadding.  aozL  1453,  No.  3-4,  ia-14.— Cochlsi  Hist  Hnasit  Lib.  xx.  aim. 
1452.  t  Cbron.  Glaasboiger  aon.  14SL 
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a^inat  Bohemia,  however,  wore  frustrateti  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  May,  1453.  The  immense  impression  which 
this  produceil  throughout  Christendom,  the  universal  alarm  at 
the  pi-ogress  of  the  Turk,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  Europe 
against  his  approach,  spee<iily  threw  into  the  shade  ail  minor 
questions.  A  new  crusade  wjw  imperatively  wantwl,  but  it  could 
not  bo  wasted  up*m  Bohemia  and  the  Utraquists. 

During  the  summer  of  1453,  as  wo  have  seen,  Capistrano  was 
tranquiily  employing  his  enforced  leisure  in  burning  Jews  at 
Breslau.  Thence  he  went  to  Poland,  where  we  find  tiim  at  Crar 
cow  throwing  into  prison  a  physician.  Master  Paul,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  an  emissary  of  liukyzana.  He  apphed  again  to 
Podiebrad  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Prague,  which  was  curtly  refused 
on  the  ground  that  when  it  had  been  previously  offered  it  had 
not  been  accepted,  and  that  J,.adiBla3  did  not  want  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  disturbed,  lie  left  Cracow  May  15, 1454,  for  Bres- 
lau and  Olmiitz,  whence  ho  still  hoped  to  accomplish  something 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  Bohemia,  into  which  he  ha;d  not  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.  Rokyzana  at  this  time  was  inspired  with 
hopes  that  the  terror  of  the  Turk  and  the  need  for  (/hristian 
unity  would  enable  liim  to  realize  his  dream  of  the  archbishopric. 
He  made  the  large  concessions  alluded  to  above  on  many  of  the 
points  of  difisi<lonce,  and  used  every  effort  with  the  emperor  to 
pi^cure  through  him  the  pa{)al  confirmation.  A  letter  from  Ladis- 
las,  of  June  13,  to  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  asking  him  to  restrain 
Capistrano  fi-om  using  such  violent  tenns  in  denouncing  Bohe- 
mians, as  he  was  doing  more  hai-m  than  good,  was  evidently  a 
move  in  the  same  game.  Yet  even  thu  paramount  interests  of 
Christendom  could  not  win  for  Bokyzana  the  coveted  confirma- 
tion, although  those  interests  soon  diverted  Capistrano's  fiery 
energies  from  the  heretic  to  the  infidel.* 

A  brief  and  clear-cut  letter  of  ^ncas  Sylvius  to  Capistrano, 
dated  July  i^G,  1454,  tells  him  to  give  up  the  dream  of  getting  to 
Prague  and  go  to  Frankfort,  where  he  will  be  useful  An  assem- 
bly of  princes  had  been  held  in  Ratisbon,  where  a  crusade  had 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1458,  No.  9-10;  onn.  1254,  No.  13-13,  17-19.— Chron.  Cor- 
nel Zantaict  (M&rteae  AmpL  CoU.  V.  486-7).— ^£d.  SylviiEpist  404  (Ed.  1671, 
p.  947). 
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been  a^eed  apon,  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  consented  to  lead 
it.  Final  arrangements  were  to  be  made  in  Frankfort  in  October, 
and  there  ^neas  Sylvius  wanted  the  aid  of  Capistrano's  tireless 
ardor.  Their  correspondence  at  this  juncture  shows  the  terror 
which  existed  lest  Europe  should  be  overrun ;  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  prevailed,  and  the  selfish  differences  which 
threatened  to  neutralize  effort.  At  Frankfort  their  Avorst  fears 
were  realized.  The  zeal  of  the  princea  had  cooled,  and  they  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  pope  and  emperor  was  to  steal  their 
money  and  not  to  fight.  They  demanded  that  the  business  should 
be  conducted  by  a  general  council  which  should  at  the  same  time 
repress  the  Holy  See — in  fact,  both  parties  were  selfishly  endeav- 
oring to  turn  the  agony  of  Euro^io  to  account;  the  {)ope  to  raise 
money,  and  the  princes  to  recover  their  independence.  All  that 
^neas  and  Capistrano  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  at  the 
Pentecost  of  1455  they  would  meet  the  emperor  and  determine 
what  could  be  done.  In  February  and  March,  1455,  they  began 
to  assemble  at  Neuburg,  near  Vienna,  where  Podiebnul  again 
used  every  effort  to  procure  Rokyzana's  confirmation.  As  for  the 
crusade,  the  energias  of  Christendom  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  its  rulers.  At  last,  under  the 
unflagging  eloquence  of  ^neas  and  Capistrano,  things  aj^peared 
to  be  taking  shape,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  V.  on  March  22.  Everything  fell  to  pieces,  and  the 
princes  departed,  postponing  action  until  the  next  yeiir.  It  was 
a  forcible  example  of  the  utility  of  the  ]>apacy,  which  supplied  a 
common  head  to  the  discordant  forces  of  the  time.* 

Capistrano's  impetuous  energies  were  now  fairly  enlisted  in 
the  strife  with  the  Turk,  and  the  Hussites  had  a  respite.  In  fact, 
the  situation  was  too  akLrniing  to  |)onnit  of  tlieir  persecution,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unbending  rigidity  of  Rome, 
that  even  in  this  perilous  juncture  the  overtures  and  concessions 
of  Podiebrad  and  Rokyzana  availed  them  nothing. 

Calixtus  III.  was  elected  April  8,  with  a  speed  which  showed 
how  dangerous  a  papal  interregnum  was  considered.    He  at  once 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1254,  No.  7-12;  aiin.  1355,  No.  2-7— ^n.  Sylr.  Epist.  405 
(p.  947).  —  Ejnsd.  Epistt  ixiix.-xliu.,  xWt,  IvUi,  Ix.  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  415-34, 
49^9,440-1,448). 
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Bent  legates  to  preach  the  crusade  throughout  Europe,  and  coin- 
menced  to  huild  war-ships  on  the  Til)er.  The  Hungarians,  who 
were  justly  excited  at  the  impending  invasion  of  Mahomet  11. 
begged  Capistrano  to  come  to  them  and  use  his  eloquence.  Ca- 
lixtus  gave  him  permission,  coniirmed  all  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  Nicholas,  and  he  undertook  the  task  which  was  to 
complete  his  lifers  work.  Yet  even  these  new  duties,  which 
wrought  his  fiery  soul  to  a  higher  tension  than  ever,  did  not 
wholly  distract  his  attention  from  the  hated  Hussites.  The  junc- 
ture seemed  favorable  for  a  reconciliation,  which  every  motive  of 
policy  dictated.  Besides,  jEneas  Sylvias  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  crafty  diplomat  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bohemians  look  upon  him  as  tlieir  friend.  They  not 
only  hoped  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  Compactata,  but  the 
cardinjil's  hat  for  Uokyzana.  Hearing  of  this,  Capistrano  ^vrote, 
March  24,  1450,  from  Butia  to  Calixtus  dissuadmg  hnn  in  the 
most  vigorous  teniis.  The  Hussites  are  the  woret  of  mankind, 
fearing  neither  God  nor  man ;  the  heart  can  scarce  conceive  the 
errors  which  they  believe,  or  the  abominations  which  they  prac- 
tise in  secret.  The  Compactata  are  their  sole  bLd\vark ;  if  these 
are  confirmed,  the  Hussites,  who  abound  secretly,  not  only  in  Bo- 
hemia but  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  will  rise  and  declare  themselves.  The  warning 
was  sufficient  and  the  overtures  Avere  rejected.* 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  dreaded  Mahomet  II.  was 
advancing,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Belgrade.  Ladislas,  who  was 
King  of  Hungary  as  well  avS  of  Bohemia,  was  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
with  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Cillei,  on  pretext  of  a  hunting-cxcur^ 
sion,  basely  fled  to  Austria.  John  Hunyady,  Count  of  Transylva- 
nia, who  hotl  been  regent  of  the  kingdom,  organized  the  Hunga- 
rian forces,  with  some  German  crusaders  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  wliile  Capistrano  marched  with  him  as  papal  commander 
of  the  crusade.  Glorious  in  the  annals  of  Hungary  is  the  victory 
of  Belgrade.  With  a  flotilla  of  boats  on  the  Danube,  Hunyady, 
on  July  14, 1456,  cut  his  way  into  the  town  through  the  beleaguer- 
ing forces.  Furious  were  the  attack  and  the  tiefence  until  the 
23d,  when  a  fierce  assault  by  the  Turks  was  i-epulsed,  and  the  be- 


•  Wadding,  auu,  1455,  Nq.  8-13;  ann.  1406.  No.  0-12. 
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sieged  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  burned  one  of  their  camps, 
spiking  Bome  of  their  cannon  and  oiirrying  the  rest  back  into  the 
to\vn»  where  they  did  good  service  during  the  rest  of  that  mecQo- 
rable  day,  Mahomet  gathered  together  bis  forces  for  a  last  des- 
perate attempt,  which  was  a  failure,  and  during  the  night  he  fled, 
leaving  twenty-four  thousand  men  upon  the  lield,  and  three  hun- 
dred cannon.  His  army  was  utterly  dispersed,  and  this  disaster, 
aided  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  Scanderbeg  in  Albania,  arrested 
the  Turkish  invasion  and  gave  Europe  a  breathing-spell.  It  cos^^ 
however,  the  lives  of  the  two  heroes  to  whom  it  was  due.  T1n| 
fltench  of  the  dead  bodies  sickened  the  anny  of  the  victors,  and 
John  llunyady  fell  a  victim,  August  11,  to  the  epidemic,  which 
prevented  the  following  up  of  the  advanUige.  Capistrano  bad 
thrown  himself  into  the  work  with  all  his  self-forgetful  enthusi- 
asm. Ilis  cloijuence  had  wrought  the  Christians  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  reUgious  exaltation  ;  the  crusaders  would  obey  no  one 
him,  and  his  labors  wert^  incessant.  lie  piLSsetl  days  without 
for  food,  and  nights  without  rest ;  for  seventeen  days,  it  is 
before  the  victory,  he  slept  but  seven  liours  in  all.  He  was  in 
seventy-lirst  year,  with  a  frame  weakened  by  habitual  austeritiefl, 
and  when  the  strain  was  past  exhausted  nature  paid  the  penalty. 
A  slow  fever  set  in,  August  (>,  under  which  he  wasted  away,  ai 
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died)  October  23.     He  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  whi( 
the  age  produced  of  the  ideai  son  of  the  Church ;  a  purely  arti 
cial  creation,  in  which  the  weakness  of  humanity  disappeiired  witlT 
some  of  its  virtues,  and  the  whole  nature,  with  its  rare  power^^ 
wafi  concentrated  in  unseLtish  devotion  to  a  mistaken  pui'poal^l 
Such  men  are  the  tools  of  the  worldly  and  unscTupulous  who  kno\r 
how  to  use  them,  and  for  forty  years  Capistrano  had  been  thus 
employed  to  bring  misery  on  his  fellow-beings,  unconscious  of  the 
evil  which  he  wrought.    Yet,  as  J^^neas  Sylvius  shrewdly  ]>oin^ 
out,  there  wiis  one  weak  spot  left  in  his  nature.     In  the  lett 
in  which  he  and  llunyady  described  the  victory  of  Belgiiide 
ther  cliief  gave  credit  to  the  other.    As  ^neas  says,  ^'  Capistrano 
had  despised  the  |>omp8  of  the  world,  he  had  tied  from  its  delights, 
he  had  trampled  down  avarice,  he  had  overcome  lust,  but  ho  ooi 
not  contemn  glory."* 

*  Wudiling.  ann.  14A6,  No.  10-67,  88-4.— ifin.  Sylr.  Hist.  Bobem.  cap.  1 
Bix  aereral  Attempts  were  made,  at  Tarioiu  times,  to  c&&ODii«  Capi; 
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No  one  could  be  found  worthy  to  replace  Capistrano  but  his 
friendly  rival,  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched, in  1457,  to  the  scene  of  hia  labors  of  twenty  years  pre 
vious,  armed  with  the  same  powers,  as  inquisitor  and  crusader. 
The  danger  from  the  Turk  was  still  too  pressing  for  him  to  waste 
thought  on  the  former  function,  and  he  deroterl  himself  to  stimu- 
lating and  organizing  the  war  against  the  ^Moslem  until  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Italy,  where,  us  we  have  seen,  he 
not  long  aften\  ards  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  heresy 
brought  by  his  zealous  Dominican  brethren.  Be  was  replaced  by 
his  disciples,  Giovanni  da  Tflgliacozza  and  Michele  da  Tussicino, 
who  were  followed  in  1401  by  Fra  Gabriele  da  Verona ;  but  though 
Franciscans  still  continuetl  for  a  generation  to  lalior  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Oalixtins,  thoy  Lad  little  success  in  the  absence  of 
power  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  nietliods,  of  which 
more  hereafter.* 

In  fact,  the  prospects  of  reducing  Bohemia  to  obedience  were 
steadily  diminishing.     In  the  wildest  uproar  of  the  Hussite  wars 


but  the  fiitoa  were  against  it.  The  carUer  efforts  were  ncutrulizrj  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  legate,  Nichohis  of  Ousa,  and  the  jeaUnisy  of  t  lie  rival  orders  of  D^i- 
mSnicsHB  and  Conventual  Frftnciscans.  Kcpeated  rofiuesta  ramc  fnun  Qcmmny, 
but  they  remained  unheeded.  In  1463  urgent  letters  were  written  by  Frederic 
III.,  tbo  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  innumerable  bishops  and  magifitratca  of 
cities  from  Cracow  to  Ratisbon;  these  were  intrusted  to  a  Frunciscan  friar  to 
take  to  Rome,  but  he  died  on  the  road,  and  confided  them  to  a  knight  of  Asaisi. 
Tlic  liittcT  broujjht  them  to  his  home,  and  then  departed  for  Germany,  where  he 
died.  Tho  trunk  containing  them  was  piously  prewired  by  tiis  descendants 
until,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tu^vcntecnth  century,  Wadding  chanced  to  see  it, 
and  took  the  letters  to  Rome,  iu  the  hopes  of  th«ir  t*ti]l  accomplishing  their  objert. 
At  the  inquest  held  by  Leo  X.  a  classified  record  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
thaumutiu-ge  shows,  of  dead  brought  to  life,  more  than  thirty;  of  deaf  made  Iu 
hear,  thrtx  huudred  und  seventy;  of  blind  restored  to  sight,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three;  of  cripples  and  gonty  persons  cured,  nine  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  miscellaneous  cases  ionuuierable.  This  reeulted  in  hiH  arlmission  to  the  infe- 
rior order  of  the  Blessed,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Franeiscaiis  of  the  diocese 
of  Capistninn.  In  1623  Qregory  XV.  enlarged  his  cidt  to  the  whole  Franciscan 
Order;  and  iu  1090  Alexander  Vlll.  enrolled  him  in  the  calendar  of  saints.— 
Wadding,  ann.  1456.  No.  114-22;  ann.  1463,  No.  30-78.— Wcizftcker,  ap.  Her- 
fog's  Real  Eucyklop.  s.  v. 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1457,  No.  5, 10;  ann.  1461,  No,  1-3;  ann.  1465,  Na  6;  ann. 
1467,  No.  5. 
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there  were  powerful  barons  and  cities  who  steadUy  held  out  for 
the  pope  and  kaiser,  and  under  the  interregnum  there  had  at  first 
been  a  dual  government,  shared  equally  by  Catholic  and  Calixtin. 
Under  the  firm  hand  of  George  Podiebrad  the  orthodox  commu- 
nities submitted  one  by  one,  and  in  spiritual  matters  Rokyzana 
was  supreme.     It  is  true  that  there  was  now  little  to  distinguish 
the  churches  in  doctrine  or  practice  save  the  use  of  the  cup ;  but 
independence  serve<l  as  a  protection  iigainst  the  greed  of  the  Ro- 
man curia,  and  tliere  was  small  encouragement  for  a  surrender  of 
this  independence  in  the  clamor  which  was  now  going  up  from 
Germany.    The  Basilian  regulations,  confirmed  by  Eugenius,  had 
for  a  time  served  as  a  safeguard  to  some  extent,  but  now  these 
were  ctK)lly  trciited  as  olwolete,  and  complaints  were  loud  that  all 
the  old  abuses  were  flourishing  as  vigorously  as  over.    Elections 
were  set  aside,  or  heavy  sums  were  extorte<l  for  their  confirmsr 
tion,  while  the  country  was  drainecl  of  money  by  the  exaction  of  ^^j 
tenths  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.    Secure  in  their  isolation,  the^f 
Bohemians  might  well  submit  to  some  inconvenience  to  be  spared  ^^ 
the  costly  blessing  of  apostolic  paternal  care.    The  only  hope  of 
Rome  lay  in  the  approaching  majority  of  the  Cathohc  youth  Lor      , 
dislas ;  but  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  o£|^| 
Charles  Vll.  of  France,  he  suddenly  died,  towards  thecloseof  1457/^^ 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  George  Poi^Iiobrad  soon, 
afterwards  was  elected  and  crowned,  it  might  well  seem  thi 
short  of  Divine  inteiposition,  the  peaceful  return  of  Bohemia  ws 
not  to  be  looked  for.* 

Yet  at  first  it  looked  as  though  an  accommodation  might  be 
reached.  Ladislas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  proposed  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Rome  for  the  ]>urposc  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
and  Calixtus  III.  had  asked  of  Podiebrad  to  gratify  his  vehement 
desire  of  seeing  R<jkyxana,  whose  high  reputation  was  well  known 
in  Rome.  Podiebrad,  moreover,  caused  himself  to  be  cro\\Tied 
according  to  the  Roman  rite ;  having  no  bishop  of  his  own,  he 

•  Mn.  SylFii  Epiat.  162,  3^4,  384-5,  887-40,  850,  369,  887  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  714,] 
815,  821-22,  S%\  831,  887,  840).— EjustL  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  71-2. 

Pins  n.  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  Christendom  a  positive  aasertioD  that 
George  poisoned  Ladislas,  and  said  that,  though  the  facta  were  obscure,  tho 
Viennese  physicians  in  attendance  attributed  bia  death  to  poison, — ^^d.  9;1t, 
Epiiit.  Ixxi.  (Opp.  inedd.  p.  467). 
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borrowed  from  his  son-in-law,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary, 
those  of  Raab  and  Bacs,  to  perform  his  consecration ;  in  his  coro- 
nation oath  he  swore  obedience  to  Calixtus  and  his  successors,  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  persecute  heretics ;  he  wrote 
to  Calixtus  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  obtained  from  him 
letters  recognizing  him  as  King  of  Bohemia;  he  sent  envoys  to 
Rome,  who  hekl  out  ])romises  that  Ilokyzana  would  follow,  and 
settle  on  a  lasting  basis  the  submission  of  Bohemia.  All  tliis  was 
mere  skirmishing  for  jiosition  ;  but  when,  a  few  months  later,  Ca- 
lixtus diotl,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pius  II.,  men  might  hope  that  some  reasonable  accommo- 
dation could  be  reached.  Since  he  had  gone  to  Basle  in  the  suite  of 
Cardinal  Capranica,  and  had  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the  anti- 
papal  party,  influenced,  as  he  himself  says,  by  cupidity  rather  than 
by  truth,  and  inspired  by  the  hostility  to  the  Chuixili  usually  felt 
by  the  laity,  the  new  ]>o]>e  had  been  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  German  and  Bohemian  affairs,  which  he  knew  better  than 
any  living  man ;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  residting 
in  the  Compactnta;  he  was  shrewd,  clear-heudeii,  and  troubled 
with  few  scniples,  and,  sharing  fully  in  the  papJi!  anxiety  to  unite 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  he  might  be  expected  to  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  reconciliation  with  Bohemia.  George 
made  haste  to  send  an  eml)assy  to  renew  his  protestations  of  obe- 
dience, and  to  ask  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Compactata.  Pius, 
who  took  no  shame  in  issuing  a  solemn  bull  condemning  and  dis- 
avowing all  his  early  opinions  uttered  during  liis  service  with  the 
council,  was  prepared  to  break  with  his  own  traditions  rather  than 
with  those  of  his  predecessors,  lie  gave  a  dubious  response; 
George  could  win  his  recognition  as  king  by  extirpating  heresy, 
and  ho  promisetl  to  send  legates.  They  came,  but  the  iK)[)e,  id- 
though  he  addressetl  George  as  king  and  as  his  dearest  son  when 
soliciting  his  co-operation  in  the  crusade,  shortly  afterwards  took  a 
step  which,  with  his  knowledge  of  Bohemia,  he  knew  could  not  but 
provoke  a  rupture.  Wenceslas,  Bean  of  Prague,  was  a  Catholic, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Rokyzana,  and  this  man  Pius  appointed  as 
administrator  of  the  archbishopric,  thus  ousting  Rok\'zana.  All 
at  once  was  in  uproar.  "Wenceslas  endeavored  to  assert  himself, 
but  the  power  remained  in  Kokyzana's  hands.  George  threw  into 
prison  Fantinus,  who  had  been  his  procurator  in  the  curia,  and 
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who  had  been  sent  witli  a  commission  as  papal  orator,  and  de- 
tained him  there  for  three  months.  Frederic  III.,  whom  George, 
by  a  stroke  of  happy  audacity,  had  recently  liberated  from  a  siege 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  castle  of  Vienna^  interposed,  and 
delayed  the  explosion  of  the  papal  wrath;  but  to  his  earnest  re- 
quest that  George  should  be  acknowledged  as  king  Pius  returned 
an  absolute  refusal.  George  was  a  heretic,  incapable  of  the  crown, 
and  his  subjects'  oaths  of  allegiance  were  void ;  only  by  returning 
to  the  Church  could  he  hope  to  be  fitted  for  the  royal  dignity. 
In  June,  1:164,  Pius,  in  full  consistory,  published  a  bull  reciting 
ail  the  griefs  of  the  Church  against  Bohemia,  pronouncing  the 
Compactata  void,  as  never  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy  jm 
See,  and  summoning  George  before  him  to  stand  trial  for  heresy  " 
within  three  terms  of  sixty  days  each.  In  two  months  Pius  was 
dead,  but  his  successor,  Paul  II.,  carried  forward  the  proceedings 
with  the  old  inquisitorial  weapons.  Three  cardinals  were  ap- 
pointed in  1465  to  try  George  as  a  relajjsed  heretic,  and  summoned 
him  in  August,  aa  a  private  person,  to  appear  before  them  within 
six  months  for  judgment.  Without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  early  in  December,  Paul  issued  a  bull  absolving  all 
George's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
haste  that  the  sentence  would  grow  more  ditHcult  by  delay.  The 
papal  wrath  increased  with  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  assumed  heretia 
In  HOS  another  summons  was  issued  to  him  to  appear  before  the 
cardinals  for  judgment ;  and  in  Februar}%  1469,  his  name  was 
placed  as  that  son  of  perdition,  the  Hussite  George  Podiebrad, 
together  with  those  of  liokyzana  and  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  in 
the  curse  of  the  Ctima  Domini,  to  be  anathematized  thrice  a  y« 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  in  all  cathedrals,  both  in  Latin 
in  the  vernacular.* 

All  this  was  not  a  mere  hrutum  ffUmen.     It  was  not  difflcnll 


reai^l 


*  ^D.  Sylvii  Hist  Bobem.  c.  69.— Ejusd.  Epist.  IzxL  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  491- 
70).— EjumI.  Tractatua  (lb.  pp.  533,  681).— Rajualt].  ana.  1457,  No.  69;  md. 
1458,  No.  20-8;  ann.  1459.  No.  18-23;  ana.  1463,  No.  96-103.- Cochbei  Hiil 
Lib.  xu.— Dubrav.  Hist.  Bobem.  liib.  30.— WaUdiog.  ann.  1462.  No.  87.— Pii 
PP,  II.  Bull.  In  minoribus.  —  Sommenherg  Silesiac.  Rer.  Scriptt  IT.  1025-6, 
1081.  —  Wadding,  ann.  1456,  No.  12;  ann.  1469,  No.  4,  6.  — Ludewig  Reliq. 
MS3.  VI.  61.  — Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  1598-9.- D*Acbery  8picileg.  IH.  8d(M. 
— Ripoll  lU.  466. 
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to  excite  rebellion  among  turbulent  subjects  and  attacks  from  am- 
bitious neighboi-s.  With  all  bis  vigor  and  capacity  George  found 
the  maintenance  of  hia  jKJsition  by  no  means  easy.  When,  in 
1468,  the  German  princes  had  agreed  upon  a  five  years'  tmce  in 
order  to  concentrate  their  energies  against  the  Moslem,  Paul  11. 
threw  the  empire  into  confusion  by  sending  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  indulgences  against  Bohemia, 
adding  the  special  favor  that  all  who  joined  in  the  preaching 
should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  confessor,  and  receiving 
from  him  plenary  absolution  and  indulgence.  The  kingdom  was 
bestowed  ujx>n  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  who  took  the 
cross,  and  with  an  army  of  crusaders  occupied  Moravia.  A  long 
war  ensued,  during  which  George  died,  in  1471^  released  from  ex- 
communication on  his  death-betl,  and  Ladislas  IT.,  son  of  Casimir 
of  Poland,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  In  1475  the  rivals  came 
to  terms ;  both  were  recognized  as  kings  of  Bohemia,  while  Mat- 
thias was  to  have  for  life  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Losatia,  and  the  survivor  was  to  enjoy  the  whole  kingdom.  On 
the  death  of  Matthiius,  in  1490,  LadiHlas  recoverfnl  the  tliree  prov- 
inces, and  shortly  afterwards  added  Hungary  to  liis  dominions.* 

Ladislas  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  Sixtus  lY.,  who  had  aided 
in  his  election,  hope<!  tliat  the  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  to 
break  down  the  stubbornness  of  the  Calixtins.  The  king  made 
the  attempt,  but  bloody  tumults  in  Prague,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  showed  that,  slight  as  was  the  difference  between  Cath- 
oho  and  Uti*aquist,  the  old  fanaticism  for  the  cup  survived.  At 
length,  in  14S5,  at  the  Diet  of  Kuttenberg,  mutual  toleration  was 
agreed  upon,  and  La^lislas,  who  was  of  easy  disposition,  ran  no 
further  risks.  Thus  the  anomalous  position  of  Bohemia,  as  a 
member  of  Latin  Christen<lom,  became  more  remarkable  than 
ever.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  Calixtins  and  there- 
fore heretics,  but  the  Church  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  co- 
erce them  to  salvation.  Missionary  inquisitors  were  commissioned 
from  time  to  time,  but  practically  their  efforts  were  limited  to 
persuasion  and  controversy.  Even  Pius  IL,  in  1463,  felt  obliged 
to  caution  Zeger,  the  Observantine  Vicar-general,  that  his  breth- 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1468,  No.  1-14.— Chron-  Glossberger  ann.  1468.— Dabrav, 
Hist.  Bohem.  Libb.  XXX.-XXXL— Cocbbei  Hist.  Hnsflit.  Lib.  xn.  ann.  1471. 
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ren,  in  dealing  with  heretics,  should  restrain  their  zeal  from 
customary  curees  and  insults,  and  should  tr}^  the  effect  of  gentle- 
ness and  argument.  That  these  missionaries  were  mostly  Fran- 
ciscans perhaps  exj)lains  why  the  toleration  accorded  to  Catholics 
could  not  be  enforcetl  against  the  popular  prejudices  of  which  the 
Order  was  tlie  object.  Even  George  Fodiebrad,  in  1460,  had  per- 
mitted the  Franciscans  to  return  to  Prague,  but  their  zeal  was  not 
to  be  restrained,  and  they  were  expelled  in  146S.  Under  I^islas 
they  came  again,  in  14.S2,  but  in  the  disturbances  of  the  following 
year  they  were  glad  to  escape,  their  house  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1629.  From  time  to  time  other 
communities  were  founded  at  Ilnulecz,  Glutz,  and  Neisse^  but  thev^ 
were  short-lived,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  oJH 
the  people.  As  the  invention  of  printing  facilitated  controversy, 
polemical  zeal  multiplie<l  treatises  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  the  UtrfcJ 
quist  heresy,  but  the  Utraquists  were  not  to  be  converted.  The]^H 
maintained  the  Compactata  as  the  charter  of  their  reUgious  inde- 
pendence. When,  in  1526,  King  Louis  fell  in  the  disastrous  day 
of  Alohacz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  in  the  jxirson  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  obtained  the  Bohemian  throne,  good  Catholic  though  Ferdinand 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  preserve  the  Compac- 
tata.* 


It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  teachings  of  TVickliff  and 
Huss  were  wholly  forgotten  in  IJtraquist  degeneracy.  Their  real 
inheritors  were  the  Taborites,  and  although  these,  in  their  disoixler- 
ly  enthusiasm,  vainly  contended  against  the  spirit  of  the  a^  and 
disappeared  from  sight  under  the  strong  hand  of  Podicbrad,  the  seed 
which  they  had  nurtured  was  not  wholly  lost.  The  profound  re- 
ligious convictions  which  animated  these  ix>or  and  simple  folk  are 
visible  through  the  satire  with  which  ^neas  Sylvius  requited  their 
hospitality  in  1451,  on  the  eve  of  their  suppression.     Travelling 


with  some  nobles,  on  a  mission  from  Frederic  III.,  he  was  be- 


n 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1460,  No.  65 ;  ftnn.  1463,  No.  87 ;  ann.  1471,  No.  6;  ann.  14^ 
No.  28,  37-9 ;  ann.  1489,  No.  21 ;  ann.  1491,  No.  8,  78.  —  Chron.  Glaaatwper 
1468. 1466, 1470,  148B.  —  Dubmv.  Hist.  Bohem.  LiU  xxxt.  —  De  Schweiiiiti,  Hi 
of  Unitaa  Fratniin,  p.  108.  — Camcrarii  Hist.  Frat.  Ortbod.  pp.  72-3.  — Qeorgiadl] 
Regest  Chron.  Diplom.  HI.  158. 
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flighted  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  thought  it  safer  to  trust  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  his  faith  than  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
in  the  open  villages.  In  return  for  the  simple  kindliness  of  his 
reception  the  polished  scholar  and  courtier  describes  them  with 
the  livehest  ridicule,  and  with  brutal  sneers  at  their  poverty.  They 
were  mostly  peasants,  and  as  they  came  forth  to  greet  him  in  the 
cold  and  rain,  many  were  almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  a 
shirt  or  a  sheepsldn  to  protect  them ;  one  had  no  saddle,  another  no 
reins,  another  no  spurs ;  tliis  one  had  loRt  an  eye,  that  one  an  arm, 
Ziska  wns  tlieir  patron  saint,  who«u  jK)rtnut  wjis  jminted  on  the 
city  gates.  Though  they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of  churches, 
they  were  very  earnest  in  listening  to  the  word  of  God,  and  if  any 
one  was  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  go  to  the  wooden  house  where 
they  assembled  for  preaching  he  was  compelled  by  stripes.  Though 
they  paid  no  tithes,  they  fille<l  their  priests*  houses  with  corn, 
beer,  wood,  vegetables,  meat,  and  aU  the  necessaries  of  life.  Firm 
as  they  were  in  defence  of  their  religious  independence,  they  were 
not  intolerant,  and  wide  diversity  of  opinion  was  allowed  among 
them.* 

When  such  men  as  these  were  driven  forth  and  scattered 
among  the  people  they  were  much  more  likely  to  make  converts 
than  to  be  converted,  and  though  lost  to  sight  they  were  assuredly 
not  false  to  their  convictions.  The  reactionary  course  of  Roky- 
zana  and  Podiebrad  during  the  succeeding  years  could  hardly  fail 
to  provoke  discontent  among  the  more  earnest  even  of  the  Oaliz- 
tins  and  to  furnish  fresh  disciples  and  teachers.  Materials  existed 
for  a  sect  representing  the  doctrines  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
had  set  Bohemia  aflame;  and  although  when  that  sect  timidly 
appeared  it  prudently  and  aedulously  disavowed  all  affiliation  with 
the  hated  and  di'eaded  Taborites,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  the  same  elements. 

These  new  sectaries  first  present  themselves  in  an  organized 
form  in  1457.  Earnest,  humble  Christians,  who  sought  to  carry 
out  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  they  differed  from  the  Taborites  in  a 
yet  closer  approach  to  Waldensianisra,  duo  probably  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Peter  Chelcbky,  who^  without  Ijelonging  to  them,  was  yet 
to  some  extent  their  teacher.     Like  the  Waldenses,  they  rejected 


•  ^n.  Sylvii  EpUt.  130  (Ed.  1571  pp.  661-2). 
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the  oath  and  the  sword — nothing  would  jtistify  the  taking  of  hn- 
matt  hfe,  and  consequently  they  were  non-resistants.  Since  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  Silv^estor  the  Roman  Church  had  gone 
astray  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  power.  The  sacra' 
ments  were  worthless  in  polluted  hands.  Priests  might  hear  con- 
fessions and  impose  penances,  but  they  c-ould  not  al>8olve ;  they 
could  only  announce  the  forgiveness  of  God.  Purgatory  was  a 
m3rth  invented  by  cunning  priests.  As  for  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist,  they  prudently  adopted  the  formula  of  Peter  Chelcicky, 
which  eluded  the  diificulty  by  affirming  that  the  believer  receiveB 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without  pretending  to  explain  or 
daring  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  ridiculed  the  superstition  of 
the  Oalixtins,  which  exaggerated  in  the  absurdest  fashion  the  sano- 
Uty  of  the  Eucharist,  which  carried  the  sacrament  through  the 
streets  for  adoration,  and  which  held  that  ho  whose  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  it  was  safe  from  evil  happening  for  that  day ;  and  they 
sometimes  incurred  martyrtlom  by  publicly  reproving  the  fanatic 
zeal  which  regarrled  the  Eucharist  as  the  holiest  of  idols.  On  this 
basis  was  founded  the  brotherhood  of  love  and  charity,  of  patient 
endurance  and  meekness,  which  represented  more  nearly  the 
Christian  ideal  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  for  thirteen 
centuries.  With  extreme  simplicity  of  life  there  was  no  exagger- 
ation of  asceticism,  lloaven  was  not  to  be  stormed  by  mortitica- 
iion  of  the  ilesh,  but  was  to  be  won  by  the  sedulous  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  man  by  his  Creator,  in  humble  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  pious  rehance  on  Christ.  Such  was  the 
*'Unita8  Fratrum" — the  Bohemian  or  Moramn  Brotherhood — 
and  that  a  society  thus  defenceless  and  unresisting  should  endure 
the  savage  vicissitudes  of  that  transitional  period,  and  maintain 
itself  through  four  hundred  years  to  the  present  tune,  shows  that 
force  is  not  necessarily  the  last  word  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
average  human  nature  is  capable  of  a  higher  moral  development 
tlmn  it  has  been  peniiittod  to  reach  under  prevailing  in^uencee, 
•ecular  and  sphntuaL* 


•  Goll,  Quellen  u.  Untersuchungen,  1. 10,  8S-3S,  02, 99 ;  VL  72,  87-88, 94.— I)e 
Bchweinitz,  Elist.  of  Cnitas  Fratrum,  pp.  111-12,  159,  204-5.— Von  ZezschwitE, 
ReAl-Encyklop.  n.  652-3.— Hist.  Pereecutionum  pp.  68-60, 00.— Palacky,  Die  Be- 
jdebungen  der  Watdeaser,  pp.  33-33. — Camerarii  Hist  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  59-66.— 
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At  first  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Rokyzana, 
whose  doctrines  they  claimed  to  follow,  and  whose  nephew  Greg- 
ory was  one  of  their  earliest  leaders,  along  with  Michael,  priest 
of  Zamberg.  Kokyzana*s  fluctuating  policy,  as  the  archbishopric 
seemed  to  approach  or  recede,  soon  led  him  to  hold  aloof,  and 
when  they  drew  apart  from  the  Calixtins  and  organized  them- 
selves as  a  8e|)arate  body  he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  perse- 
outed.  In  vain  they  declared  that  they  were  neither  Waldenses 
nor  Taborites — the  one  was  a  word  of  bitter  reproach,  the  other  a 
terror.  When,  about  1461,  Gregory,  with  a  few  companions, 
ventured  secretly  to  Prague,  they  were  betrayed  as  conspiring 
Taborites  and  put  to  the  torture.  It  shows  theu'  state  of  relig- 
ious exaltation  that  Gregory  swooned  on  the  rack  and  had  a  bea- 
tific vision.  It  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Rokyzana  that  when 
he  saw  his  nephew  insensible  from  the  torture  he  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  **0  my  Gregory,  I  would  I  wore  whore  thou  art!" 
and  tluit  he  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  Fodiebrad  permission 
for  them  to  settle  at  Liticz.  Here  they  prospered  amid  alternate 
peace  and  persecution,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing.* 

In  retaining  all  the  sacraments  they  retained  belief  in  the  ne- 
oessity  of  apostoUcal  succession  for  that  of  ordination ;  but  as  the 
sacraments  were  vitiated  in  unworthy  hands,  they  became  op- 
pressed with  misgivings  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  their  priests,  derived  as  it  was  through  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Some  of  them  proposed  sending  to  the  legendary  Chris- 
tians of  India,  but  they  met  with  two  men  who  had  been  in  the 
East,  and  the  accounts  they  received  of  the  Oriental  churches  sat- 
isfied them  that  the  succession  there  had  been  lost.  Then  they 
bethought  them  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  met  some  Greeks  in 


For  the  Calixtin  rie^B  on  the  Eucharist  see  the  treatises  of  Rokyzana  and  of 
John  of  Przibram  m  Cocblst  Hist.  Hussit.  pp.  474, 608 ;  also  the  latter'e  articlea 
RgaiDSt  Peter  Payne  (lb.  230). 

When  the  Brethren  undertook  to  explain  their  views  on  the  Eucharist  they 
become  somcwliat  difTirult  to  understand.  The  bread  and  wine  became  the  body 
uid  blood,  aod  they  would  bare  believed  it  bad  the  bread  been  stone,  but  still 
the  substance  remained,  and  Chriit  was  not  present.— Fascic  Rer.  £xpeteiid.  et 
Fugiend.  L  165. 170, 174. 183,  185. 

*  Camerarii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  84-9.  —Hist  Feraecut  p.  65.  —Von  ZoMr 
oobwitzy  1.  a  p.  6dS~i. 
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Prague,  and  many  Bohemians  had  been  in  the  Jjevant  and  Dana- 
bian  provinces,  from  whom  they  learned  that  fees  were  required 
for  ordination,  thus  rendering  it  void  through  simony;  moreover, 
they  heard  of  three  Bohemians  who  had  been  ordained  without 
inquir}'  as  to  their  moralSj  which  satisfied  them  that  no  true  ordi- 
nation was  to  be  obtained  there.  Finally  they  turned  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  of  whom  there  was  a  community  on  the  Austrian  border. 
These  claimed  to  descend  from  the  primitive  Church ;  that  their 
ancestors  had  separated  from  Rome  when  the  papacy  was  secular- 
ized under  Silvester  by  the  donation  of  Constantine*  and  that  they 
had  preserveti  the  apostolic  succession  untainted.  It  remained  for 
the  brethren  to  see  whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they 
should  organize  themselves  by  means  of  these  Waldenses.  At 
Lhotka,  in  1467,  an  assembly  of  about  sixty  chosen  deputies  waa 
held.  After  fasting  and  earnest  prayer,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lot,  to  decide  whether  they  should  separate  themselves  from  the 
Roman  priesthood.  The  result  was  aflirmative.  Then  they  se- 
lected nine  men,  from  among  whom  three  or  two  or  one  should 
be  drawn,  or  none,  if  God  so  willed  it.  Twelve  cards  were  taken, 
on  three  of  which  was  written  "is,'^  and  on  nine  'Ms  not."  These 
were  mingled  together,  and  a  youth  was  directed  to  distribute 
nine  of  them  among  the  men  selecteti.  All  three  with  "  is  "  proved 
to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  assembly  devoutly  thanked  God 
for  showing  them  the  path  to  follow.  Michael  of  Zamberg  waa 
sent  to  the  Waldensian  Bishop  Stephen,  who  investigated  his  faith 
and  life,  and  thanked  God,  with  tears,  that  it  hail  been  vouchsafed 
him  before  he  died  to  see  such  pious  men.  After  episcopal  conse- 
cration Michael  returned ;  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  one  of  the  three  elect,  named  Matthias,  and  he  waa 
duly  consecrated  as  bishop  by  Michael,  who  thereupon  laid  down 
both  his  Waldensian  episcopate  and  Catholic  priesthood,  and  was 
again  ordained  anew  by  Matthias.*  i 


I 


*  Wie  sich  die  Meoschea  u.s.  w.  (Ooll,  IL  90-100).— Das  Buch  der  PragerMft- 
gUter  (lb.  104-5). 

The  Calixtios  had  the  same  trouble  about  the  apostolic  sacceasioD.  A  letter 
from  tbe  Church  of  CuDstuDtiunple,  ia  1451,  warmly  urging  union,  and  offering  to 
supply  spiritual  pastors,  shows  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Qreek  Church 
to  remove  the  difficulty;  but  apparently  the  Bohemians  were  not  pr«parod  to 
out  hKwe  aeauiicljr  from  Catholicism  (FUc  Illyr.  Catal.  Test.  Veritatia,  Lib. 
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Thus  all  connection  with  Home  was  sandered,  and  intimate  re- 
lations were  established  with  the  Waldenses.  Mutual  sympathy 
and  the  identity  of  their  faith  drew  the  two  sects  together,  al- 
though the  austere  virtue  of  the  Brethren  reproached  the  older 
heretics  with  concealing  their  faith  by  attending  Catholic  mass, 
with  accumulating  wealth,  and  with  neglecting  the  poor.  The 
"Waldenses  took  the  reproof  kindly,  promised  amendment,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  two  sects  united  and  formed  one  body.  Although 
the  official  name  remained  the''  Unity  of  the  Brethren," gradually 
the  despised  term  of  Waldenses  came  to  l)e  recognized,  and  waa 
freely  used  by  tiie  body  to  designate  tlieraselves,  in  their  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  apologetic  tracts.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  mission  which  was  sent  in  1498  to  the  Brethren  of  Italy  and 
Franco,  and  to  the  increiised  spirit  of  vigor  and  independence 
which  the  old  Alpine  communities  drew  from  the  resolute  stead- 
fastness of  their  new  associates.* 

Gregory  had  moulded  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
strictest  basis.  Members  on  entering  were  not,  it  is  true,  obliged 
to  contribute  their  property  to  the  common  fund,  but  this  was 
frequently  done.  The  closest  vratch  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of 
each,  and  any  dereliction  was  visited  with  expulsion,  not  to  be  re- 
voked without  evidence  of  change  of  heart.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  take  an  oath,  even  in  court,  to  hold  an  office,  to  keep  an  inn,  to 
follow  any  trade  except  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Any  noble  de- 
siring to  join  was  re(]uire<i  to  lay  aside  his  rank  and  resign  whatr 
ever  offices  he  might  hold.  In  1479  two  barons  and  several 
knights  applied  for  admission,  when  the  rules  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  some  submitted  while  others  withdrew.  This  rigor  at 
last  caused  violent  dissensions^  and  in  1490  the  SjTiod  of  Brandeis 
relaxed  the  rules.  The  puritan  party  recalcitrated  and  werc  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  revocation  of  this  action  in  a  subsequent  synod. 


p.  1834-5,  Ed.  1608).  The  trouble  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Rokymna. 
At  length,  in  1482,  Agostino  Luciano,  an  Italian  bUhop,  came  to  Prague  in  soarch 
of  a  purer  religioD,  and  wna  joyfuUj  received.  He  served  them  until  1493,  when 
be  died.  Then  Filippn,  Bishop  nf  Sidon.came,  but  after  three  years  he  waa  re- 
called by  the  poj»e.  In  1499  a  nufution  was  sent  to  Armenia,  where  some  of  them 
were  ordained. — Hist.  Perseculionum  pp.  95-6. 

•  QolK  op.  cit.  11.  101. -De  Schweinit^,  op.  cit.  p.  156, 200-1.— £douArd  Mon- 
tet,  Uist,  Lttt.  des  Vaudois,  pp.  152, 156. 
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Much  ill-feeling  wm  generated,  until,  in  1495,  at  the  Synod  of 
Keichenau,  there  was  mutual  forgiveness  and  a  moderation  of  the 
rules.  Yet  two  of  the  puritan  leaders,  Jacob  of  Wodnan  and 
Amos  of  Stekna,  refused  to  accept  the  compromise,  and  founded 
the  sect  known  as  Amosites,  or  the  IJttle  Party,  which  maintained 
a  separate  existence  for  forty-six  years.* 

Daring  this  period  the  Brethren  had  been  subjected  to  repeated 
and  severe  persecution.  Sometimes  driven  for  refuge  to  the  moun- 
tain and  forest,  whence  they  earned  the  name  of  Jamnici,  or  cave- 
dwellers,  they  counted  their  roll  of  martyrs  who  had  testified  in 
the  dungeon  or  at  the  stake  to  the  strength  of  their  convictions. 
Yet  the  httle  band  steadily  grew.  In  the  year  1500  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops  to  four.  In  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  they  counted  between  three  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred churches  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  members-  There 
were  few  villaf^s  and  scai-ce  any  towns  in  which  they  were  not 
to  be  found,  and  they  had  powerful  protectors  among  the  nobility, 
who,  by  the  enslavement  of  the  peasants  in  1487,  had  become 
practically  independent  and  able  to  shelter  them  during  periods  of 
persecution.  The  Brethren  were  active  in  education  and  in  the 
use  of  the  press.  Every  parish  had  its  school,  and  tliere  were 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  especially  at  Jungbunzlau  and  Li- 
tomysl.  Of  the  six  Bohemian  printing-offices  thoy  possessed  three, 
while  the  Catholics  had  but  one  and  the  Calixtins  two.  Of  the 
sixty  books  issued  in  Bohemia  between  1500  and  1510,  fifty  were 
printed  by  the  Brethren,! 

From  this  period  until  the  death  of  Ladislas,  in  1516,  they  were 
subjected  to  intermittent  but  severe  persecution,  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia. Ladislas,  in  his  will,  left  instructions  for  their  exterminsr 
tion  **  for  the  sake  of  his  soul's  salvation  and  of  the  true  faith ;" 
but  the  minority  of  his  son  Louis,  only  ten  years  old,  the  breaking- 
out  of  disturbances,  and  the  feuds  between  Catholic  and  Calixtin 
brought  them  peace.  The  exiled  pastors  returned,  the  churches 
were  reopened,  and  public  service  was  resumed.  With  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Bohemians  and 

•  De  Schwoinitz,  r>p.  cit.  pp.  12^-7,  173-5, 180-1. 

t  Hist.  Persccut.  Eccles.  Bobem.  pp.  68-66. 7IM.— BipoH  HI,  677.~Csmermru 
Hiflt  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  104r-2a.— De  bchweiniU,  op.  cit.  170,  225-6,— Von  Zex- 
•chwiti,  Real-Eacyklop.  II.  666-7, 660. 
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the  German  Protestants  their  history  passes  beyond  our  present 
horizon,  except  to  allude  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  endure  J 
the  shocks  of  the  counter-Reformation,  and  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting to  our  own  tin»o  the  lessons  which  they  liad  learned  from 
Peter  Waldo  and  John  Wickliff.  They  brought  ao^ss  the  At- 
lantic the  union  of  fearless  zeal  with  the  gentler  Christian  virtues, 
and  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  Moravian  came  to 
represent  all  that  serves  as  the  firmest  and  surest  foundation  of 
social  organization.  Parkman  has  well  indicated  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  civilizing  influence  of  the  kindly  Mora^^an  missionaries 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  Jesuit  rivals  were  content  to  sub- 
stitute the  cross  as  a  fetich  in  place  of  the  medicine-bag.  The 
same  well-directed  enthusiasm  endures  to  the  present  day.  Small 
as  is  the  Moravian  Church,  it  maintained  in  1885  no  less  than  three 
hundreil  and  nineteen  missionaries  scattered  among  the  remote 
places  of  the  earth,  with  over  eighty-one  thousand  native  converts 
as  church  members;  and  the  more  rugged  and  inhospitable  the 
fields  of  labor  the  more  earnest  the  zeal  of  the  good  Erethren. 
But  for  them  the  savage  coasts  of  Greenland  would  be  almost 
destitute  of  Christian  teaching,  and  in  their  truly  apostolic  work 
we  may  recognize  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Constance  was 
not  shed  in  vain.* 


*  Ptirkmaa's  Montcalm,  n.  144-5. — I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Bishop  DeScliwei- 
nitz  the  Btatistics  of  the  MoravinD  MissioDfl. 
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EXCOVMUNICATION  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES  OF  TOULOUSX,  JtH^T  24,  1337. 

(Doat,  XXI.  fol  140.) 

Mauifestum  sit  omnibus  tain  presentibus  qaam  futuria  quod  dos  frater  Ste- 
phanas Je  ordine  fratrum  Minorum  et  frater  Ouithelmus  A.de  ordiue  i'ratrum  Pre- 
dicatoruiu  inquisitores  instituti  ad  faciendam  inquisitionem  contra  hereticos, 
fiiutorea,  receptatorea  et  deflensorcB  hertiticorum  Tlioloae  et  in  tota  diocetti  Tho- 
loaaoa;  cum  per  diligentem  inquisitionem  a  nobis  factam  constitcrit  ooUs  R. 
CentulU  et  Sicarduu  de  Tholosa  et  K.  Rogerii  et  Alamanaum  de  Roaxio  et  R. 
Embruni  et  Ondradiim  uxorem  Arnaldi  Petrarii  infectos  esse  heretica  pravitate, 
per  senttiutiam  difGnitivan)  eos  esse  hereticos  coudcmDaverimus,  Pelrum  de  Tho- 
losa  vicarium  Tholosc  et  capitularios  ThoSose  diUgenter  et  legitime  tarn  per  noa 
quam  per  alios  admonuiniua  ut  dictos  hereticos  capereot  et  de  dictis  hercticis 
facercDt  quod  est  do  hereticis  faciendum;  comi  gitur  vicarius  et  capitularii,  ae- 
glectis  et  contemptis  omnibus  supradictis  admonitioaibus  a  nobis  factis,  mm  aolum 
Don  ceperuut  cos  nee  de  terra  eos  fugavcrunt,  vel  eorum  bona  occupaverunt  ut 
tenentur,  sed  etiam  in  periculum  unimarum  auarum  et  in  prcjudieium  fidei^  pacts 
et  ecclesie  H.  Kogerii  et  Alamannum  de  Roaxio  predictos  hereticos  condemnatoa 
tolerant  et  sustinent  in  stratis  publicis  circa  Tholosam  et  aliis  locis  eorum  jurls- 
dictioni  subditis,  capere  viros  religiosos  et  clericos  ac  eorum  bonis  propriis  apo- 
liare  et  ad  redemptioncm  compellere,  et  vulnerare  et  injuriis  eos  afficcre,  necaoD 
et  Tiros  Catholicos  cum  clericis  commorantea  occidere  mutilare  et  alia  mala  ec- 
cleaiia  et  ecclesiasticis  viria  inferre,  m&xime  cum  nos  dicti  inquisitores  publico 
excommunicaverimus  omnem  homincm  tarn  rirum  quam  mulierera  tauquam  fau- 
torem  et  deffeusorem  hereticorum  qui  t'is  consilium  vel  auxilium  atiquod  eis  oc- 
culte  Tcl  manifestc  prestaret,  et  vicariua  et  capitularii  supradicii  contra  prohibl- 
tionem  nostram  temere  supradictos  hereticos  iu  supradictis  malitiia  fovent  nequi- 
ter  et  sustentant;  et  cum  insuper  ipsi  aacramento  et  constitutionibua  ecclesie 
teneantur  hereticos  ubique  capere  et  totam  terram  eorum  jurisdictioui  subjectam 
A  pravitate  heretica  extirpare^  non  attendentcs  quod  scriptura  dicit,  nou  est 
grandis  differentia  utrum  letum  admitt&s  vel  diffcras  quoniam  mortem  langueu- 
tibus  prohatur  infligere  qui  banc,  cum  possit,  non  cxcludit  et  alibi  dicutur  canone, 
quml  error  cui  non  reaistitur  probatur,  et  negligere  cum  possit  arguere  pcrrersoa 
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nihil  aliud  eat  quam  fovcre,  nee  caret  scrupulo  societatis  occaltc  qni  manifesto 
facinori  distulit  obviare,  marime  cum  vicariua  ot  capitularii  supradicti  alia  vice 
tsnqaam  faotorea  et  deffonsorca  hereticonim  fuerint  excommunicatir  predictos 
vicariura  ct  capitularins,  habito  diligent!  conailio  et  tractato,  assidcntibus  cobU 
venerabili  patrn  R.  Dei  gratia  epiiicopo  Tlioloaano  et  B.  abbate  Manai  sub  Vcr- 
duno,  ct  P.  preposito  Sancti  Stephani,  et  P.  priore  ecclcsie  bcate  Marie  deaurate, 
tanqu&m  fiiutorcs  et  sustcntatorcs  hereticonim  auctoritate  qua  fungimur  cxcom- 
muDicationis  vioculo  innodamns. 

Lat&  fnit  hec  scntentia  pul>licc  in  cccleftia  aancti  Stephani  Tholose,  coram 
multis  Tins  religiosia  et  capellanis  parochiallum  ecclestarum  Tholoae  et  aliis  Tiria 
eccleaiftsticiB,  IX  Kal.  August!  anno  Domini  MCCXXXVIL 


II. 

Abouitsmt  of  Bernard  Di:Liciicux  before  Philippe  lb  Bsl,^ 

Toui.OLSJt,  130-4. 
(Bib.  Nat.  MSS.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  1S8.) 
Dixit  etiam  se  di.xisse  tunc  ipse  fraier  Bemardns  quod  Deus  fecerat  magnnm 
gratiam  pntrirc  in  advcntu  ipaiua  domini  regis,  eo  qnod  dictus  irater  Guilhelmns 
Petri,  ordinia  prtedicatornm,  tunc  prior  provtucialis,  pnesentibua  inquiaitoribna 
Tolosfe  et  Cnrcasflonse  ot  mnltia  nliis  fnitribus  ejusdem  ordinis.  dixit  et  confesaoi 
est  loquens  in  personam  inquiBitorum  pntdictonim,  in  prssentia  ipsias  regis  et 
plurium  qnam  quingcntanim  personnrum  in  aula  superiori  ipsius  domini  regii 
existrntium,  quod  in  lota  lingua  occitana  non  erant  hteretici  nisi  tantummodo  in 
bnrgo  Carcassona*,  Albis  rel  Cordus!,  vel  in  cireuitu  per  anani  leucam  vel  duaa, 
et  quod  illi  non  erant  quadraginta.  et  sn  erant  qnadraginta  non  erant  quinqna- 
ginta,  ct  quod  hoc  dlctus  fValtT  Guilhclmus  dixit  bia  in  prssentia  pncdictomm; 
et  idco  intnUt  tunc  ipse  fnUcr  Bcrnardna,  ut  dixlt^  quod  patria  qute  hactenot 
fucrat  diffaniatatcstimonio  ipsorum  inqnisitorum  abinfhmia  prsdictain  adrenta 
ipsiaa  domini  regis  fiiernt  relcvato,  et  sperabat  irater  Bemardua,  ut  dixit  tunc  ee 
dixiasc^  quod  ex  quo  tunc  secundum  verba  eorum  tota  patria  erat  sana,  excepts 
sex  IcucIb  ctqainqunginta  pcrsonis.  qnod  IcuciC  ills*  ct  persons  or  tres  vills  pn^ 
dicUB  adhuc  invenicntur  immuncs  a  labc  hscresis  pnedicta.  Dixit  etiam  tune 
Be  dixisac,  quod  si  hocUe  \nverent  beati  Petros  et  PauloB,et  contra  eos  impin- 
geretur  qnod  bicreticoa  adorassent,  si  procederetur  contra  eoa  super  bojusmodi 
adorationo,  siciit  per  aliquoa  inquisitores  istarum  partium  aliquandn  contra  mnl- 
toa  fiiit  proccssum  ncc  patcrct  cia  via  deffenaionia.  Bi  enim  de  fide  interrogar«b- 
tnr,  rcspondercnt  sicut  inagistri  ct  doctorea,  ubi  nutcm  diceretur  eis  qnod  h«reti- 
coa  adomsaent,  et  quccrcrent  qnos  htpreticos,  et  dicerentnr  cia  sola  nomina  dicto- 
rum  biereticoram  (quse  qnidem  nomina  et  cognoraina  multis  conveniunt)  et  ipiri 
beati  Petrus  et  Paulus  dicerent  '*  Istos  nunquam  novimus.  Dicatis  nobit  ubi 
rant  vel  unde  venerunt  ct  quo  ircrunt,  cujua  lioguiE,  atature  aut  condttionis 
erant"  et  nihil  eis  diceretur  per  quod  notitia  dictonim  haereticoram,  qni  dicuntur 
adorati  baberi  posset:  si  etiam  queererent  quo  tempore  facta  fiieritbcc  adoratio, 
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et  HOC  diceretor  dies,  mensis  nee  anntis:  si  ptinni  qnKrerent  nomina  tcstinm  et 
non  (larentur  ein,  non  est  qni  possit  exprimcrc,  at  dixit  tunc  se  dixiaac  ipse  finter 
BcmAfdus  quod  hi  apotttoli  qui  tAm  aancti  sunt,  a  tAli  mAAula  coram  hominibua 
M  posfwnt  deff^ndpre,  maximfl  cnm  si  quia  Tcllet  eos  deffendore  statim  impingere- 
tar  qiiod  erat  faiitnr  linreticornm,  aicut  ipse  firater  Bomardus  in  ae  ipao  et  dicto 
Ticedomino  probavit. 

111. 

SuPFLIOATIOIf    07    THS    ChUBCH    OF   AlBI    TO    TBI    COLLSGS  OF   CaB- 

DIWAM    (1304-5). 

(ArcMvcB  de  t'OOtel  de  villc  d'Albi.-Doat.  XXXIV.  fo!.  42.) 

niufltrissimro  Dominationis  Patribus  yenerabilibas  DomiDis  CardinaUbua 
rosanctffi  HomaniB  ecclesio)  sacroque  cestui  eorumdem,  Capitulum  et  Canonici 
ecclcsia*  Albtcnsis  ct  Capitulum  ct  CauouicL  ecclesie  Sti.  Salvii  de  Albia,  Abbas- 
que  et  DioDaclii  monasterii  du  QaUiaco  Albienais  diocesis.  et  alii  religtoai  quorum 
Bigilta  iufuriuB  aunt  appen&a,  suarum  aublimitatum  imperiiaBubjectiouciu  debitam 
et  derotam.  Juste  pater  eupplicatur  a  filiis  dura  cernunt  jQuctua  tumescere  et 
undis  ioailiantibus  vcntis  et  flautibus  ex  adrerso  naufragium  immiuere  formidant, 
pnnertim  duoi  ueceasarlum  exigeatc  qualitate  caua&rum  aalus  nun  patcat  aut 
uuxilium  aliunde.  Verum  nostra  patria  qunntis  sit  expoaita  pnecipitHs  et  ruinis 
propter  queestiunca  et  dissensiones  quibua  ad  invicem  ae  colUdunt  patria  et  in- 
qaiaitorcfl  bsreticEE  pravitatis  novit  iLle  qui  nihil  ignorat,  ct  adeo  excrevit  tur- 
batio  ut  idem  populus  ad  irucundiau  concitatus  non  videatur  alJud  anhelare  niai 
at  discriminibus  se  comnitttenB  dcducat  in  ore  gladii,  nedum  quos  eibi  putat  ad- 
rersarioa  sed  et  alios,  ac  ad  talia  se  convertat  qu»  non  polerunt  altquateuus 
repar&ri*  Vestrte  igitur  Patemitatia  pedibua  prorohiti  hnmiliter  auppUcanus  ut 
circa  prsmissa  sic  sulutifere  et  celeriter  auccurratis  quod,  prEecIusa  via  periculia 
et  ruinia,  patria  re«tiLuatur  paci  debits  et  quieti.  Couatet  eutm  vobis  quod  dic- 
tu8  populus  et  patria  est  catliolica  et  fidelis,  quantum  ooa  huniana  iragilitaa  noaso 
sinit,  et  popnlua  ciritatis  Albin  et  patrite  fidem  cathoLicam  corde  credens  ore 
profitetur  eaindcm  ut  sic  perreniat  ad  salutem  et  bonis  operibus  astniit  et  con- 
firmat.  .  .  .  Patemitatom  vestram  conaenret  altisaimua  ecclesiie  bu»  sanctse  per 
tempora  longiora.    (Signed  with  seventeen  aeals.) 


IV. 
Bull  op  Clbicjcnt  V.  iv  Favoh  of  tbb  Inq0isition. 
(Doal,  XXXIV.  fol.  112.) 
Clemens  episcopus  aerrus  aervorum  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.    Dudum 
Tenerabili  fratri  Petro  episcopo  Prenestlno,  tunc  tituli  Sancti  Vitalia,  et  dilecto 
fiiUo  nofltro  Berengario  titulo  Banctorum  Nerei  et  Achillei  presbyteris  cardina- 
liboa,  per  nostros  aub  certa  formu  littcras  duximus  committendum  at  ipsi  circa 
negotium  inquiaitiouis  berctice  pravitatia  in  partibos  Carcassonen^,  Albiensi  ct 
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Cordue  super  ccrtis  articalis  seu  dependentibus  ab  eudcm  diligenter  inquireretnt 
et  DODDulla  etiam  ardlDarent;  qui  auctoritate  littcrarum  hujuamodi  quadam  curi 
dictum  officium  ordinasse  noscuntiir.  Quia  vem  nosire  intentioniB  Don  extitit 
nee  cxistit  utoccasione  dicte  commi(iaionis  sou  alicujus  mandati  noatri  aaper  biia 
Cardinalibua  ipsis  facti,  Inquisitoribus  pravitatis  prcdicto  inquirendi  vel  con* 
junctim  vel  dlviaim  cum  episoopo  seu  cpbcopls  ordinariis,  aut  sine  ipus,  prout 
eia  licet  secundnm  cononicas  sauctiones  facultas  aliquatenus  restringatur ;  Nos 
ordinationcm  per  quam  dicti  Cardinales  facultatem  inquirendi  per  ae  dirisim  in- 
quimtoribus  ipeia  rcatrinxissc  dicuntur  utpotc  intcntioni  nostre  ct  juri  contnuiam, 
juribus  carere  decemlmua  et  nullntcDua  obscrrandam,  ordinatione  ipsorum  Cor 
dinalium  circa  ceteros  alios  articulus  in  omnibua  et  per  omnia  in  auo  robore  da- 
ratura.  NuUi  ergo  omnino  liominum  liceat  hone  paginam  noatre  constitutionii 
infringere,  vc)  ei  ausu  tcmcrario  contruire.  Si  quia  autem  bee  attemptare  pre- 
sumpaerit,  inUignatiuntiiu  oninipot.  Dei  ct  bcatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  upoatolonim 
«jua  ae  nuverit  incurHuruni.  Datum  Pictavia,  aecundo  Idua  Augusti,  PontiBcatoi 
nostri  anno  tertio.    (13  Aug.  1308.) 


V. 
Bbiep  or  Clement  V.  Coxcebnino  the  Prisoxsrs  op  Albx 

(Doal.  XXXIV.  fol.  89.) 
Venerabili  fratri  Qeraldo  episcopo  Albienai   et  dilectis  filiia  inquisitoriboB 
herctice  pravitntia  in  partibua  Albienaibua.    Dudum  venerabili  fratri  noatro  Ber 
trando  tunc  cpiscopo  Albienai  et  inquUitoribua  dictis  noatros  direumua  tittans 
in  bee  verba :  

•  Haar^u  (Bernard  IMlicioux,  p.  IM)  pHnU  tbe  bull  of  1310  (Doal,  XXXU.  fol.  fiO), 
contained  in  ttiu  above,  but  lias  uppareutt;  ororlooked  tb«  KubBvquent  and  far  more  sig- 
ntflcHnt  one  The  earlier  bull  also  appears  iu  T.  V.  p.  4^}^  or  the  Kegealam  Cleoieotis  PF. 
V.  just  issued  in  Konic. 

Id  the  Rame  piitjlicnlion.  received  too  late  for  reference  to  be  made  in  tbe  proper  plica 
(sec  above,  p.  78),  there  are  BCTcml  letters  throwing  Ught  on  the  troubtea  of  Bcraardds 
CoAtanet,  Bishop  of  Albl.  In  1307  two  of  his  cathedral  canons,  Sicard  Aleman  ukd  Be^ 
nnrd  Astruc,  accused  him  bul'urc  tbe  popu  of  iiutnerous  crimes.  Bereager,  Cardinal  of 
SS,  Nereo  and  Acliille.  to  wliom  tlio  matter  was  referred,  after  examlulng  the  articles  of 
accusation,  suspcndcil  him  from  all  hia  ftinctlons  during  an  Investigation.  "  Execaton" 
were  onlcred  to  proceed  to  .\lbl  to  talie  testimony,  giving  three  montlis  to  the  proseca* 
tioD,  then  two  to  the  defence,  and  finally  two  more  to  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal.  A 
Ticar-gencnti  wns  appointed,  July  31,  to  take  charge  of  tbe  sec,  and  three  procurators  to 
collect  its  revenues.  One  of  the  "executors"  was  Arnaud  Novelll,  Abbot  of  Fontfroide, 
whom  we  have  seen  (p.  87)  replacing,  by  order  of  Phlllpe  Ic  Bel,  the  bishop  in  hU  mqoiti-^H 
torlal  capadly.  Arntmd  was  soon  afterwards  uppointcd  vtccchaDcellor  of  Ibc  curia;  thlaj^| 
with  other  inipedtmeuts,  dc1a}-ud  the  Invoetlfiiatlon,  and  on  November  30  two  additional  ^^ 
months  were  gnintut]  to  Ihc  prosecution.  Nothing  apparently  came  of  the  trial  except 
that  it  probably  quk-kcncO  Bernard's  desire  to  abandon  hia  thorny  seat.  There  Is  a  papal 
brief  of  October  31, 130S.  addressed  to  Bert  rand  doBordes  as  Bishop  of  Albl,  tn  wklcb  Ber 
Bard  is  alluded  to  aa  late  of  Atbl  and  now  of  Fuy  (Ibid.  T.  U.  pp.  &a,  165 ;  T.  IIL  pp.  S,  aU). 
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Clemena  epiacopns,  serrtis  Mironim  De\  renerabili  fratri  Bertrando  episcopo 
Albiensi  et  dilectis  flliis  inquisitoribus  heretice  pr&vitatis  in  p&nibas  Albie,  salu* 
tern  et  apostolic&m  benedictionem.    Signlficarunt  nobis  Isarnus  Colli,  P.  Franu, 
Jo.  dc  Porta,  Joannes  Payn,  Petnis  de  RaissacOf  B.  Caaas,  Q.  Salavert,  Q,  de  Lan- 
daa,  laamuft  de  Cardalbao),  O.  Borrelli,  cires  Albiensea,  qnod  ipsi  oliro  de  man- 
dato  Tenerabilis  fratria  B.  Aniciensis,  tunc  Albiensis,  episcopi  et  inqaisitoria  tea 
inquisitorum  qui  erant  tunc  in  partiboa  illia,  occasione  criminia  heroaeoB,  fuerint 
careen  mancipati,  et  jam  per  octo  annns  et  ampUus,  tarn  Atbie  quam  Carcaasonei 
diu  carceris  angustios  fmstulorunt^  sicut  adhuc  sustinent,  quamvis  nulk  super  boo 
&cta  fuerit  condempnatio  de  eisdem ;  cum  autcm  ex  parte  dictorum  cirium  plu> 
rics  fuerimas  cum  inatAntda  requisiti,  ut  ad  condempnationem  rel  absolutionem 
eorumdem,  prnut  jus  exif^t  faceremua  procedi:  Nos  volentes  quod  circa  illoe 
veittri  officii  dcbitum  exequamini,  sicut  decct,  discretioni  Testre  per  ApostoUca 
scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  apud   Albiam  tu  (rater  epiacope  per  te  vel  per 
alium  seu  alios  idoneoa,  tos  vcro  inquisitor  rel  inquisitores  prefati,  personaliter 
predictos  cires  ubicumque  detineantur,  adduci  ad  vestram  presentiam  sub  fida 
CDStodia  facientes,  in  eodem  ncgotio  quibuscumquo  processibus  factia  teu  incbo- 
atifi  per  vencrabiles  fratrcs  Leonardum  Albftnenaem,  nunc  Prenestinam  tunc  tituli 
8.  Vitalia  et  Bercngarium  Taaculanum  epiacopum,  tunc  tituli  sanctorum  Nerei 
et  Achillei,  ct  dilcctoa  tilios  nostroa  Johuuncm  tituli  sanctorum  Marcellini  et 
Petri  preabyterofl  ac  Richardum  sancti  Eustachii  diaconum  Cnrdinales,  sea  per 
dilectum  fiUum  ArnaUlum  abbatcm  Fontiufrigidi  Cisterciensis  ordinis,  Narbo- 
nensis  dioceais,  nuitc  Sanctc  Ronianc  Ecclesic  VicccanccUarium  seu  alios  quos- 
camque,  commissionura  vigore  per  noa  vel  per  felicis  rocordationis  Benedictum 
papam  undecimum  prcdcccssorem  nostrum  super  facto  hereais  dictoa  cirea  tan* 
gente  factarum,  ab  Bubrogatione  prefati  abbatis  ct  predict!  Albiensis  episcopi 
facta,  ncquaquam  obstantibua,  in  codcm  ncgotio  aolum  Dcum  habentea  pre  ocu- 
lia,  ad  inquirendum  contra  illoa  contra  quos  inquiaitum  non  est,  et  contra  illoa 
etiam  contra  quoa  inquiaitum  extidt,  sed  non  picne,  diligenter  ac  plenarie  secun- 
dum formam  que  consuevit  in  talibua  obaervari,  contra  illoa  vero  contra  quoi 
plenarie  inquinitum  est,  ct  contra  predictos  alioacum  plene  fuerit  inquiaitum,  ad 
sententiam  rationc  previa  proc^datia,  ct  alias  contra  illoa  vestri  officii  debituxn 
exequamini,  prout  fuerit  rationis,  communicato  tamcn  processu  prius  et  inqui- 
litione  predictis  prefatia  Prcncstino  ct  Tuaculano  epiacopia,  eomm  conailiia  in- 
herentes;  pcrboctamen  quoad  alios  ordinationi  facte  dudum  de  mandate  nostro, 
tern  Carcaaaonc  quam  Albic  per  dictos  Prcncst.  ct  Tuscul.  epiacopoa  tunc,  ut 
prcdicitur,  prcsbyicroa  Cordin.  ex  commissionc  seu  commisaionibus  tarn  per  noa 
quam  per  prcdeccssorem  nostrum  factis  predictis  quibuscumquc  aliis  Cardinal- 
ibuSf  et  proceasibuB  habitis  per  eosdem  super  facto  homlnnm  illorum  de  Albia  et 
de  dioceai  Albicnai,  contra  quos  per  dictum  Bcmardum  Aniciensem  tunc  Albi- 
ensem  episcopum,  et  inquiBitorcm  seu  inquisitores  predictos,  condcmpnationij 
sentcntia  lata  fuit,  nullatenua  volumus  prcjudicium  gcnerari.     Datum  Avenione, 
aezto  Idus  Fcbrunrii  pontificatus  nostro  anno  V.  (8  Feb.  1810). 

Vcrum  aicut  ncccpimus  prcsetitatis  prcfato  epiacopo  et  inquisitoribus  Htteris 
mpndictist  ^^  quibusdam  dicentibua  qnod  dicte  litt«re  faerant  a  nobii  tubre{v 
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ticie  impetnte,  pro  eo  Tidelicet  quod  aliqui  ex  dictii  ciritnn  ante  tcmpiu  date 
litteranim  ipaarum  deoeaaeniDt,  reliqui  rem  ipso  tempore  in  carcere  pennancbant| 
et  aic  predicta  Don  potnenmt  intimaaBCif  et  in  prafato  oegotio  hue  usque  procedera 
negtexcraiit  Noa  itaque  ooleotea  quod  propter  hoc  justitta  retaidetur,  discT»> 
tioni  vestxe  per  apostotica  mandanioi,  quatenus  preaiissiB  non  obstantibuA,  neo 
obatante  etiam  quod  aliqui  de  predictis  querelantibuB  uod  aint  cirea  Albie,  lioet 
Bint  de  diocesi  Albie,  nee  si  aliqnem  de  predictia  moh  contingat,  vel  ante  dece*- 
iiaset  quam  inquirere  inchoaveritiH  rel  inchoaviasetia,  vel  post  eoromdem  mor- 
iem,  in  aliquo  xion  nbetante,  torn  de  mortoia  quam  devivis  inquirere,  ot  in  eodem 
negotio  procedore  miuime  po^^tponatis,  juxta  predictanim  nostrarum  tenorem 
Utteraruui.  Quod  ai  forsan  Toa  dlii  inquiaitores.  hia  aolueritia.  aut  non  potaerltia, 
aut  non  curavehtis  interesse.  tu  Irater  epiacope,  lolus  per  te  vel  per  ahum  aeit 
bUob  in  negotio  eodem  procedaa,  Juxta  Litterarum  eontinentiam  earumdem. 


VI. 

WrrHDRAWAL  OP  SEcnRiT7  PBOM  CmzBNs  OP  Albi. 
(Archives  dc  rinquiaition  de  Carcassonne.— Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  138  ) 
Joannea  episcopus  serrus  servorum  Dei  dilectis  filiia  inquisitoribut  hsretictt 
pravitatia  in  partibua  CarcassaniB  coustitutis  salutem  et  apcuitolicam  benedic- 
tionem.  Ut  comniiisum  vobia  negotium  Catholics  fidei  autore  Domino  proa- 
peretur  in  vostria  manibui  Ubentcr  apostoliciB  soUicitudinig  partes  apponimu»  et 
queeque  obstantia  Bubmovemus.  Olim  quidem  felicis  recordationia  Clement! 
paps  quinto  prsdecessori  nostro  pro  parte  quorumdam  hominiim  de  partibut 
Carcaaonas  suggceto  qnod  inquisitores  praritatia  hsreticc  illarum  partium  qui 
tunc  erant  et  pro  tempore  fuemnt  multa  illis  gravamina  et  injoria*  irroganint, 
iniqnoa  contra  eoe  et  alioe  illarum  partium  processus  contra  justitiam  facientea, 
idem  pncdeccssor  hujnsmodi  suggestionibaa  aurem  accommodans,  boniE  memo- 
ris  Petro  rpiscopo  Pncncstincnsi  tunc  tituli  Bancti  Vitalis  et  venerabili  fratri 
noBtro  Bercngario  epiacopo  Tusculonenai,  tunc  tituli  SB.  Nerd  et  Achillei  pre*- 
biteria  cardinalibuB  qui  partium  illarum  notitiam  habebant  et  per  partea  tllaa 
tranaitum  facere  tanc  habebant,  suis  dedit  litteris  in  mandatis  nt  de  prsmiaala 
BUggestionihus  et  aliis  incidentibns  se  pleniua  informarent,  et  nitiilominus  in- 
terim peraonifl  proscqucntibus  negotium  meinoratum  de  securitate  idonea,  pen- 
dente dlcto  negotio,  auctoritate  apostolica  providerent  neo  perroitterent  eoe  per 
•oadem  inquiaitores  aliquatenas  molestari ;  preefati  quoque  cardinalea  bujoamodi 
oommiflslouis  prstextn  Aymerico  de  Castro  burgensi  Carcassons  et  quibnadam 
aliia  tnnc  negotium  prosequentibus  supradictum  securitatem  hujnsmodt,  pendente 
djcto  negotio,  apostolica  auctoritate  prsstantea,  illos  sub  sua  protecdone  et  sedia 
apostolicsrcccpcruot;  quam  receptionem  idem  pnedt^ceasornoaterratam  habens 
et  gratam  mandavit  illam  inviolabiliter  obHervari.  eiadem  inquiaitoribus  diatrit 
tius  inhibcndo  ne  contra  prscfatum  Aymericum  et  alios  officii  corum  prstexi 
procederent  quoquomodo,  donee  pnefatum  negntium  edsct  per  sedem  apoatolicam 
tarminatom  et  a  sede  ipsaaliad  recipereut  iu  mondatia.   Quia  vero  pnefati  Aymei 
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icas  et  alii  circa  proposita  et  objecU  per  eos  ulterias  coram  pnedeceasore  prafato 
ac  etiam  coram  nobis  nepfotium  tpAura  prosequi  neglexerunt  et  quasi  negligunt, 
praefata  protectione  securi,  nos  noleuU-a  sicut  etiam  qod  debemus  propterea  re- 
strum  officium  impefliri,  Bocuritatem  ipsam  penitua  revocantes  diacretioni  vestne 
per  apoatoUca  schpta  mandamus  quatinus  contra  eamdem  Aymericum  et  alios  in 
decreta  Tobis  proTiocia,  Deum  et  justitiam  habendo  pne  ocnlia,  procedentes,  noo 
obstantibus  securitate  pnedictA  et  aliis  securitatibuB,  protectionibus,  conflrma- 
tionibus,  ordinationifms,  et  inhibitiouibus  quibuscumque  dicti  prffidecesfioris  aut 
aiiorum  quommlibct,  jiixtn  forninm  Tohis  traditam  ac  canonicas  sanctiones  et 
de  peritorum  consilio  officii  vestri  debitum  curetis  exequi  diligenter.  Datum 
ATenione,  tertio  Kalendas  Aprilia,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  secundo  (80  Mart. 
1818). 


^^    Pb 


vn. 

ExEQDATUB   OP  AK  I^QUIBITOB  FOR  ChAHPAONB. 

(Archivea  de  rinquisitioD  de  Carcassonne. — Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  137.) 
Pbilippus  regis  Francire  primogenitua  Dei  gratia  rex  NavarnB,  Campaniai 
et  Bris  comes  palatinus  dilcctis  at  fidelibus  suis  unirenis  baillivis,  costellanis, 
▼asallis.  pnepositis,  communitatibus  villarum  et  earum  rectoribus,  coeterisque 
comiuuniu  ntficin  gerentlbus  in  nostris  coniitutibus  Campaniffi  et  Bri»,  ud  quos 
pneaentcs  littcne  pcrvenerint  salutem  et  dilectionem.  Teuore  prajseutium  bovis 
districtc  prrecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  dilecto  fratri  Ouillelmo  Altiasiodo- 
rensi  ordinia  fratnitn  procdicatomm  pnescntinm  exbibitori  domini  Papffl  inqniai- 
tori  hrerelicorum  ac  perflrlorum  .Tudajorum  in  regno  Franciic  sine  mora  et  qualibet 
difficultate  plenane  obediaCis,  aicut  vobis  in  citandn,  capiendo,  detinendo,  ad  eoa 
mittend(»  sou  etiam  ducendo  ot  puniendo  tAm  Christianos  quam  Judieos,  quoa 
idem  Trater  inquisitor  inveoerit  cnlpablles  contra  stiituta  ccclesta;  et  fldem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Cbristl,  rpsum  nihilomiiiua  familiam  et  rca  ipsius  custodientes  et  de- 
fbndicDtes  aicut  nos  et  familiam  et  res  nostras.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  prssen- 
tibus  litteris  nostrum  fecimus  apponi  sigillum.  Actum  et  datum  Pariaius,  die 
Dominica  in  crastino  Bancti  Matthias  apostoli^  anno  Domini  MCC.  octuagesimo 
quarto,  mense  Februarii  (35  Feb.  1285). 


Yin. 

Skntxncb  of  Mabgubbite  la  Porbtb. 
(Archives  nationales  de  France. — J.  428,  No.  16.) 
In  Cbristi  nomine  amen.  Anno  ejusdem  MCCC  dccimo,  indictione  octara, 
die  dominica  post  Asccnsioncm  Domini  (31  Maii),  pontificatus  bcatissimi  patria 
domini  C  divina  providentia  Pape  qumti  anno  quinto.  In  Gravla  Parisius,  facta 
ibidem  congregatione  aollempni.  assistcntibus  mibi  rovcrendo  in  Christo  p4trc 
domioo  Parisienai  episcopo,  magistris  Johannc  de  Frogerio  offioiali  ParisiensI, 
C.  de  Chenat,  Jobanne  de  Domnomartino,  Xaverio  de  Charmoia,  Stephono  de 
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Bercondicuria,  frntribuB  Martino  cic  Abbatisvilla  bacbal&rio  in  tbeologia^  ^co- 
lao  de  Avesaiaco  orUiais  preOicatorum,  Juhaiiuo  Marchandi  prcposito  ParisieiiBi, 
G.  cte  Choquea  et  pluribua  aliis  ad  hoc  specialitcr  erocatia,  presentibua  etiom 
pluribus  processionibus  ville  Pnriaiua  et  populi  multitudinc  copiosa,  et  me  nota- 
rio  publico  intrascripto,  religiosua  vir  ct  boneatus  frat«r  Q.  de  Pari&iue,  ordinis 
predicatoruin,  inquisitor  hcretico  pravitatis  in  regno  Francie  auctoritato  apos- 
tolica  deputiitus  in  scriptis  tulit  aenteiitias  infmscriptaa  sub  bac  forma: 

In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritua  Saocti  auieu.  Quia  nobis  fratri  Quillelmo 
do  Parisius  ordiois  prudicatorum  inquisitor]  bcrettce  pravitatis  in  regno  Francie 
auctoritate  apustoljca  deputato,  constJit  et  conatitit  uvidentibua  argumenlis  te, 
Margaritaiu  de  Hannonia  dictam  Peretc,  super  labc  lierelicc  pravitatis  rebemen- 
tcr  easo  auapectam,  propter  quod  citari  tu  fucimus  ui  couipareas  in  judicio  coram 
nobis,  in  quo  ezistcna  peniunHlitur  a  nobis  urtala  pluriua  cauonice  et  legitime  at 
coram  nobis  juramenlum  prestares  de  plena  puni  at  integra  vcritatc  dicenda  de  t« 
etaliis  super  hiis  que  ad  nobis  commissuminquisitionisofiiciuna  pertiuerc  noscun- 
tur,  que  facere  contempsisti,  licet  a  nobis  fiieris  plurica  super  hoc  ct  locis  pluribus 
requisita,  in  hiis  fuisti  semper  contumax  et  rebelliii,  pro  quibus  contumaciia  et  re- 
l>ellionibus  evideutibus  et  notoriis  boc  exigentibus  de  niultorum  p«ritorum  con- 
silio,  in  te  sic  rebellcm  et  contumacem  sententiam  majoris  excommunicationis 
tuUmuset  in  acriptis,  qu;im,  licet  te  notiScata  fuiasct,  post  notiticationcm  prcdictam 
fere  per  anuuoi  ot  diiuKlium  in  tue  saluti»  diapcndium  sustinuisti  animo  pertinaci, 
licet  tibi  plurius  ublulcrimus  uos  tibi  absalutionis  beacficium  impensuros  secun- 
dum formam  ccc1e»ic  si  hoc  humillter  pastularcs,  quod  usque  aunc  pctere  contemih 
sisti  necjuraienec  respondtrc  nobis  sujier  premisais  bactenus  voluisLi,  propter  que 
secundum  sauctionea  canonicaa  pro  convicta  ct  confeaaa,  et  pro  lapsa  in  bereaim 
seu  pro  herotica  te  habcmus  ct  habere  debemus :  Porro  dum  tu  Margarita  in  iatia 
rebeUiuuibua  obatinata  manereaf  ducti  conacicutia  volentes  officii  nobis  commissi 
debitum  cxcrcerc  iuquiaitiouem  contra  te  et  procesaum  fecimus  super  predictia, 
pront  excgit  ordo  >nte,  ex  quibus  inquisitionc  et  processu  nobis  coiMtitit  eridenter 
quondam  com|>o8ui8se  te  librum  pestiferum  contioentem  hereaim  et  errorea^  ob 
quam  cAusam  fuit  dictus  liber  per  bone  memorie  Guidooem  olim  Cameracensem 
epiacopum  "^  condemuatus  et  dc  mandato  ipuus  in  Valenccnis  in  tua  combustus 
prescntia  pnbUcc  et  patenter;  a  quo  episcopo  tibi  fuit  sub  pena  excommunica* 
tionifl  cxpreasc  inhibitum  ne  de  cetcro  talem  librum  componeres  vel  habcres  aat 
eo  vel  simili  utereris,  addens  et  exprcaso  ponens  dominus  cpiscopua  in  quadem 
littcra  suo  aigillata  sigillo,  quod  si  de  cctoro  Ubro  utereris  prcdicto  vcl  si  ea  que 
continebaiitur  in  eo  verbo  vel  scripto  de  cetero  attemptares,  te  condempnabat 
tanquam  hereticam  et  relinquebat  jiisticiandam  jualicie  seculari.  Post  vero  dicta 
omnia  dictum  librum  contra  diclam  pn.>liibitionera  pluriea  habuisti  et  pluriet 
usa  ea^  sicut  et  ejus  patct  recognitionibus  factis  ncdum  coram  inquisitore  Lotha- 
ringie  et  coram  revercndo  patre  et  domino,  domino  Johanne  tunc  Cameraccnai 
episcopo,  nunc  archiepiacopo  Scnonensi.t  dictum  cumdem  librum,  preter  C( 

*  Gut  11..  Blflhop  of  Cambrai  from  1396  to  1305. 
t  Pliilip|>e  de  Marij^ny,  BIsliop  of  Cainbral  In  1306,  transferred  to  Seoa  In  April,  1910, 
Ln  lime  to  bum  tbc  Templars  who  rutnicted  tbolr  confettioDi. 
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dempnatioDem  et  combustiouom  prcdictas,  sicut  bonam  et  lickum  communi- 
casti  rcvorendo  pstri  doniino  Johnnni  CathnloneDsi  epiacopo  ct  quibusdam  per- 
■ODiaaliist  proutexfidedigoorum  juratorum  et  super  hiis  coram  nobis  oridentibua 
teetimoniU  nobis  liquet.  Nos  igltcr  super  premiasis  omnibus  dclibcrationc  pre- 
babita  diligenti  communicatoque  multorum  pcrilorum  in  utroque  jure  cohbIUo, 
Deum  et  sancta  eraagelia  pre  ocutis  habentes,  de  rerercndi  patris  ct  domini 
Domini  0.  Dei  gratia  Parisiensis  cptscopi  consilio  et  oascnsu,  te  Margnritam 
Don  solum  sicut  lapsam  in  bcresim  sed  sicut  rclapsam  finalitor  condcmpnamus^ 
et  te  reliuquimus  justicie  aeculari,  rogantes  earn  ut  citra  mortem  ct  membro- 
rnm  mutilationem,  tecum  agat  misericord  iter  quantum  permictunt  canonice  sano- 
tiones;  dictum  etiam  librum  tanquam  hereticam  et  erroneum  upote  errorea  et 
heresim  contiacntcm,  judicio  magistrorum  in  thcologia  Parisius  oxistentium  et 
de  eommdem  consilio  finaliter  condempnumus  ac  dcmum  excommunicari  volumus 
et  comburi ;  universis  et  singulis  linbcntibus  dictum  librum  prccipicotcs  diatricte 
et  sub  pena  excommunicationia  quod  infra  instans  festum  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
PftUli  nobis  yel  priori  ftntmm  predicntorum  PariaiuSf  nostro  commlssario,  sine 
ftvude  reddere  teneantur.  Actum  Parisius  in  Gravis,  prcsente  predicto  patre 
revercndo  Parisionsi  cpisoopo,  clero  et  populo  dictc  civitatis  ibidem  sollcmpnitcr 
congregate,  Dominica  infra  Asceusionem  Domini,  anno  Domini  MCCC  dccimo. 
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Cniversis  prescntes  litteras  inspecturia,  Ouillelmufl  dictus  Prater  archidiaconus 
Z^udonie  in  eccleftia  Sancti  Andrcc  in  Scocia,  Hugo  de  BiHuncio  canonicus  Pari- 
siensis, Johannes  de  ToUenz  canonicus  Sancti  Quintini  in  Veromandua,  Henricus 
de  Bitunia  canonicus  Furncnsis  et  Pctrua  do  Vallibus  curatus  Sancti  Qcrmani 
Altissiodorenais  do  Parisius,  et  ctiam  regcntes  Parisius  in  dccretis,  salutem  in 
BCtore  sahitis.  Novcritis  virum  venerabllem  devotum  otdiscretum  fratrem  Guil- 
lelmnm  de  Parisius  ordinis  predicAtonim  inquisitorem  hcretice  pravitatis  in 
regno  Francie  auctoritaie  sedis  apostolice  dcputatum,  inque  proccssum  qui  scqui- 
tur  nobis  intimassc,  consultationemque  nobis  fecisse  iuferius  annotataro.  Pro- 
cessus equidem  talis  est :  Tempore  quo  Margarita  dicta  Poretc  suspccta  de  beresi 
fiiit  in  rcbellionc  et  in  tnobedientia,  nolens  respondere  nee  jurare  coram  inquisi- 
tore  de  hiia  que  ad  inquiaitionis  sibi  commissc  officium  pertinent,  ipse  inquisitor 
contra  earn  nihilominus  inquisirit  ct  ctiam  depusitionc  plurium  testium  inrcnit 
qnod  dicta  Margarita  librum  quomdnm  compngncmt  continentem  hcrcsos  et  er- 
rores  qui  de  mandato  reverend!  patris  donnui  Gviidonis  condam  Cameraceosis 
episcopi  publico  et  sollempnitcr  tanquam  talis  fbit  condempnatus  et  combustus 
et  per  Uttcram  dicti  episcopi  fiiit  ordinatura  qnod  si  talia  sicut  ea  que  contine- 
bnntur  in  libro  de  cetero  attemptaret  vcrbo  vel  acripto  earn  condempnabat  ct 
relinquebat  justiciandam  justicic  soculari.  Tnvenit  etiam  idem  inquisitor  quod 
ipsa  recognovit  in  judicio  semel  coram  inquisitore  Lotharingie  et  semcl  coram 
reverendo  patrc  Domino  Philifipo  tunc  Camcracensl  epiacopo,  se  post  condemp- 
nationem  predictam  librum  dictum  babuisse  et  alios:  invenit  etiam  idem  in- 
n.— 37 
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IX. 

ExBQCATCft  ov  AX  IvaciArroB  usuzD  ST  Pbiijfps  lx  Boa  o^ 

BrsacnvDT. 
On&Bft.  Nat,  foBcli  MomB,  441  foL  10.) 
TMBppui  imltqib  et  ihi^lis  senescbal^.  bs£l5rl%  tuftKla.  ofllUMBi  H 
jQiticiftrns  no«tm  praaentiboa  et  fbtorU,  «i  locstenentibos  eommdem  per  dacatoB 
et  duthctos  •octnu  in&m  djooeaea  Camcnceoaa  ct  Tiftodiriwia  cmnti'tittna,  ^4 
qaos  pnewatM  lUMtne  litters  perrencriDt  salutem  et  ooae  hnmim.  Cam  icfigv»- 
KM  diledosqafl  ooster  ^ter  (Hcoricns)  Kftleyser  mctb  Chcologic  [iiiiliiw  «r- 
disia  fi^trmn  prwdicatonim  inquisitor  heretics  prmritatts  per  proTiBcSalem  pfx>- 
▼iods  TheoConic  in  prcdictia  Camenicefisi  et  Lec»dieiiai  dyoceabos  iactoritUt 
ipaatoBcs  specisfitcr  depatatns  pro  Dei  serritio  et  caltn  seti  exaKstfane  aaada 
Mci  orthodox*  ntqrtc  rpstnn  baeresb  crfmen  a  dictia  partiboa  qviboi  piriiiT»iiiiin 
■  Ibtsan  alscabt  vigeat  aea  tnoleat  raleat  extirpare  ad  locft  aeo  partes  DoatnK  jo- 
riadictiooi  sobfectaa  et  robis  coinmxan«  dedinare  qoisqaam  habcat  sen  etiam  pro- 
ftdact,  noaqtie  relat  princepa  caihoUcra  qm  de  manti  aHiaaiad  malta  bona  van- 
OMue  bottom  reco^oacimoa  recrpiaae  xn  prsdictis  ot  anii  qin  diTunmi  cocEtimo 
obaequhim  eoxDpIacere  xxt  conTenit  ptarimmn  cnpiastea  intendimos  ymo  et 
no*  faTDrmbtlem  dare  Iocxuzl,  tpsomqTie  inquisitomn  tonqtom  Det 
minhtrum  ooatris  prosequi  gratua  et  iavoribna  optamas  ideo  vobia  et  eolSbat 
vortiim  ^1^  aapeT  hoc  fbentia  reqtriatti  aen  fiient  reqaiaitoa^  districta 


•  Ib  the  B«gSfttar  of  a«Dent  T^  rtcdrad  uact  the  text  of  thii  vdoau  waa  fai  tm 
then  te  t  'brief  iilitreMcd  September  3. 1310.  to  the  Inquiaitor  of  iaa^Tca  orderxa^  Wm  to 
proceed  t^uiwIj  agataiat  the  heretics  of  that  diocese  who  hare  bees  reporivd  %y  tkt 
Ma>ap  aa  anltlplyta^  so  that  nnln*  pmmpt  mensans  ur  tiken,  grate  fai}«7  to  IMMft 
tot*  ba  apiaafctmli  il  The  nBtare  of  the  heretr  it  oo«  deMribed,  but  it  waa  praHb^ttai 
or  Ibe  BraUtfts  of  tba  Fne  flpktt  vhicb  Mai^Berlte  to  PoreU  had  bean 
throBf boBi  that  rcfloa. 

The  incident  hjM  farther  Istereat  m  ihowing  how  completelf  the  Freoch 
had  tnoftff  rrcd  to  the  Inqoialtion  ils  jariwIicUDo  over  heroj,  in  ftpttc  of  its  t< 
ttrltrat  the  mooiCDt  la  the  aSur  nfthtf  Templars. 
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manduDiu  tub  obt«nta  gratis  nostrs  quatenua  dlictum  fKtrem  Hesricum  in- 
quuitorem  quotiescnmqne  ad  excrccndum  dictum  officium  nd  dicta  1ooa  sen 
partes  vobia  commiMas  contigerit  ae  transfcrre  et  supra  praedictas  weculare  bm- 
chium  invocando  TeAtmin  auxilium  postulare,  f  nmdem  inquifiitorem  favorablHUr 
admittatis,  et  eidcm  in  ct  supra  priedictia  aiECulare  brachium  invocando  vestnim 
taxiliam  impendatiB,  capiendo  mu  capi  faciendo  quoacumque  ipac  inquiBitor  de- 
bits infonnatione  sen  inquisitione  prcevia  ct  juris  ordinf*  alias  desnper  obserrato 
de  momorati)  fadnore  suspectoa  Tel  diffHinntoA  novcrit  et  hnreticos  quosque  to- 
bis  duxerit  nominaudos,  et  captos  etiam  detinendo,  et  infra  jurisdictionem  -res- 
tram  ad  locum  de  quo  dictua  inquisitor  vobis  dixerit  deduccndo,  necnon  peena 
debita  plectendo  eoadem  aicut  ipse  decrererit  et  est  fieri  consuetnm,  si  TideUoet 
qu&ndo  et  quotiens  ac  prout  ipse  Inquisitor  vos  duzerit  requirendos.  Ut  autem 
inquisitor  pncfatus  suum  inquisitionis  officium  aecurius  et  liberiua  exercere  raleat, 
Dostro  Buffultua  pnesidio  et  favoro,  inquisitorem  eumdem  ipsiusque  aocinm  ac 
ejus  notatiam  et  familiam,  res  et  bona  eorum,  sub  noatris  protectione,  defensions 
et  salragardia  special!  atquc  sccuro  condnctu  recepimus  et  rccipimus  per  prs- 
sentes,  mandantes  vobifi  omnibus  et  singulis  supmdictis  ut  vcstrum  cuilibet  qua- 
tenns  nostras  protectionem,  defenalonem  et  aalrflgardiam  secummqae  conductum 
bujusmodi  dicto  inquisitori  ejuaque  socio  ac  notario,  familiiB,  bonis  et  rebna  eomm 
iaviolabilitcr  observando,  nullam  injurium  nullumque  dispendium,  graTamen  aut 
dampnum  aliqand  ipsis  inferre  in  personis  ac  bonis  a  quocumqae  permittatia, 
quinnymo  providcatis  cisdem  de  necaro  transitu  et  salvo  conductu  si  et  prout 
per  dictum  inquisitorem  iude  fueritis  requisiti.  Datum  in  opptdo  nostro  Bruzel- 
lenai  mensis  Dorembria  die  nona,  anno  Domini  MOCCC  tricesimo  prime. 


r 
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WaLX>EK8IA.KIBU   in  TBB  SsNTSNCXS   of   PiXRBE   CSLL4. 

(Doat,  XXI.) 

I  select  a  few  of  the  sentences  of  Pierre  Cella  in  1241-2^  illustrat- 
ing  the  derelopment  of  Waldensianism  at  that  period,  and  the  relations 
between  it  and  Catharism.  The  sects  were  perfectly  distinct,  but 
frequently  the  people,  in  their  antagonism  to  the  established  Church, 
looked  favorably  ou  both,  and  oonsidered  them  equally  aa  **  boni  Aomi- 
9i«f."  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Inqaiaition, 
"  heretic  "  always  means  Catharan.  The  following  cases  are  all  from 
Goardon  and  Montauban. 

Galterus  Arcbambaut  vidit  hcreticos  plurics  in  divcrais  locia,  audivit  predi- 
caHones  eorum,  et  comedit  cum  eia  aepe,  et  adoravit  cos  scpe,  et  pads  oscnlura 
more  hereticorum  pluries  receplt  et  interfuit  hcretlcationibus  duabus,  et  adduxit 
Valdenses  ad  hereticoa  in  domum  suam,  obi  dispntavcmnt,  et  conduxit  hereticos, 
ct  fait  depositarius  eorum,  moltociens  adoravit  eos  et  comedit  com  eii,  et  dedit 


eU  de  bonis  buU,  et  audivit  pirdicationcs  eorum  tocient  quod  non  rccord&tur,  et 
credebftt  quod  esKut  boni  homines  ct  quod  euet  saloa  cum  eis,  et  si  moreretur 
vellet  mori  in  manibuB  eorum.— Stabit  ConaUntinopoli  per  quinque  aiino«,de 
cruce  et  via  sicot  alii,  et  teoobit  paupereia  quamdlu  yixerit  (foL  196-7J. 

B.  Bonaldi  vidit  P.  de  Vailihus  Valdenaem,  et  audivit  predicatioQcm  ejua,  et 
credidit  aliquaodo  quod  qod  debet  bomu  jurare,  ct  iu  domo  sua  propria  recepit 
Joset  de  Noguer  bercticum,  ct  disputaTit  cum  eo,  ct  ipse  commendaTit  sectam 
Valdenscm.— Idem  quod  prnxiina,  oxcepta  cruce  (id  est,  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanc- 
tum Egidium,  Sauctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Salratorem  de  Asturia,  Sanctum  Har- 
clalem,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanctum  Dyoaisium,  Sanctum  Tbomam  Cantuarien- 
sem)  (fol.  201). 

Petrus  de  Vemiolo  habuit  bereticoa  et  Valdenses  iu  fortia  sua,  et  locutus  est 
alteri  eorum,  consuluit  Valdenaes  de  inflnuitate  aua, — Ibit  td  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  202). 

Pana  tocieus  receptt  Valdenses  quod  noo  recoUt,  et  (bit  hoipea  Valdenaiiun, 
et  miait  eis  tocieus  panem,  vinum,  et  alia  comestibilia  quod  non  nescit  numeram, 
et  fuit  in  domo  aua  facta  disputatio  inter  Valdenses  et  crcdentes  berettcis,  et  dtli- 
gebat  p.  de  Vallibus  tanquam  angelum  Dei :— Sicut  proxima,  excepto  paupere  el 
cruce  (i.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Salratorem  de  Asturia, 
Sanctum  Marciulcm,  Sauctum  Leonardum,  Sanctum  Dyoni^iuiu,  Sanctmn  Tho- 
mam  Cantoahensem)  (fol.  203). 


I 
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Petrona  uxor  Raimundi  Joannis,  adduxit  P.  do  Vallibus  Valdensem  ad  do- 
mum  6uam,et  teuuit  per  octo  dies,  ct  dcdit  ad  comedeudum  et  bibendum,  et  audi- 
Tit  eum  ibi,  et  teuuit  ]>er  tres  septimau&s  Geraldam  VuUlenHem,  et  credcbat  quod 
esset  bona  mulier,  et  dedit  ei  de  bonis  suis,  et  vldit  hereticos  et  audivit  predica- 
tionem  eorum,  et  misit  eis  panem,  vinum,  et  nuces. — Sicut  Huga,  excepta  cruce 
(Le.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  ad  Sanctum  E^dium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  SaIti- 
torem  de  Asturia, Sanctum  Marcialcm  Lemovicensem,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanc- 
tum Dyonifiium  et  Sauctum  Tbomam  Cautuaricnsem),  ct  tenebit  paupcrem  per 
annum  (fob  204). 

O.  de  Prodels  ridit  bereticos,  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  dedit  eu  de 
bonis  aula,  et  plurius  vidit  et  io  diversis  lociii  bereticos,  et  credcbat  quod  boni 
bominea  essent,  plurice  vidit  Valdensem,  et  credidit  quod  bonus  bomo  eawt,  et 
dedit  ei  ad  comedcndum  semel,  et  audivit  predicationem  ejm.^Fortabitcrucem 
per  biennium  (fol.  208). 

G.  Ricart  plurics  vidit  bereticos  et  in  diversis  locis  et  aepe  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum,  et  interfuit  appareilbamcnto,  recepit  osculum  pacia  ab  eis,  comedit 
cum  eis,  recepit  pluries  eos  in  domum  suam,  dedit  eis  ad  comedcndum,  recepit 
ab  eis  forcipes,  dcdit  ei9  unam  capam,  unam  camisiam,  uuam  tunicam,  unam  quar 
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Um  fhimonti,  duxit  Valdcnses  ad  hereticoB  ad  disputandum  in  die  Pasche,  aiso- 
cUrit  hereticoB,  friit  dcpositarius  eorum,  et  multocicns  audirit  predicationem 
hereticorum,  credebnt  quod  c«ent  boni  homines,  et,  si  moreretur,  vellet  mori  in 
manibuA  eoruin,  tociens  adoravit  eoa  qnod  non  recordatur.— Stabit  Constanti- 
DopoU  per  trea  annoa,  da  crace  et  ria  aicut  alii,  et  tenebit  paaperem  quamdiu 
Tixerit  (fol.  208). 

P.  dc  Qaulenas  vidit  Valdenaes  ct  hereticoa  ct  locutua  est  cum  eia  in  quadam 
nari,  ct  cam  andisset  bereses  qaas  dicebant,  recessit  ab  eis. — Ibit  ad  Sanctum  Ja^ 
cobum  (fol.  230). 

p.  Baco  ridit  Valdenses  multociens  et  dcdit  eia  cleemosynas  ct  audivit  predi- 
cationem  Yaldensium,  et  dtUgebat  eos,  ct  crcdebat  quod  c&sent  boni  homilies^  et 
frequenter  dabat  eis  de  suo,  ct  intcrfuit  cene  Valdensium,  ct  comedit  do  pane 
benedicto,  Tino  et  piscibus  bcrcticorum  et  acccpit  pacem  ab  eis;  item  dedit  Val- 
denalbuB  ad  comedendum  in  domo  sua;  item  interfuit  disputationi  hereticorum 
et  Valdensium,  et  dcdit  eia  duodecim  denarios. — Idem  quod  proximus  (i.  e.  Ibit 
ad  Podium,  Sanctum  E^dium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Thomam)  et  am- 
plius  ad  Sanctum  Djonisium  (fol.  231). 

P.  R.  Boca  dixit  quod  vidit  multociens  Valdenses  et  in  diversis  locis,  et  etiam 
babuit  eos  in  domo  sua,  ct  audivit  ibi  monitionea  eorum ;  item  credebat  quod 
essent  boni  homines;  item  pluries  venit  ad  hereticos  et  audivit  predicationem 
eorum,  ct  alibi  vidit  hereticos  ct  accepit  pucem  ab  ipsis  hereticis;  item  tercio 
Tidit  hereticos  et  adoravit  eos;  item  quarto  vidit  hereticos  et  audivit  predica- 
tionem eorum  et  adoravit  eos;  item  recepit  in  porticu  suo  hereticum,  et  duxit 
eum  inde  ad  quemdam  locum,  et  dedit  cuidam  heretico  nnam  capam;  item  ore- 
didit  a  principio  quod  Valdenses  erant  boni  homines,  et  idem  credidtt  postca  de 
hereticis.— Stabit  Coastanlinopoli  tribus  anniSj  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  232). 

P.  Lanes  senior  dixit  quod  ridit  Valdenses  et  dedit  eis  eleemoainamf  et  uxor 
sua  dedit  se  Valdensibus  in  morte  et  fuit  sepulta  in  cimiterio  eorum,  Ipse  tamen 
absens  cratjUt  dixit,  et  vidit  alibi  Valdcnses. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium 
et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  232). 

Johannes  Toset  dixit  quod  multociens  vidit  hereticos  ct  in  diversis  locia,  et 
fuit  presenB  quamdo  quidam  fecit  se  hercticum  apud  Rabaetcn!<,  et  tunc  vidit 
multos  hereticoa  ibi ;  item  audivit  predicationem  hereticorum  et  adoravit  eos 
bis;  item  dedit  sorori  aao  heretice  pluries  denarios;  item  asaociavit  hereticos; 
item  asBociavit  avunculum  auum  quando  fecit  se  hereticum  apud  Villamur;  item 
consuluit  Valdensibus  pro  inflrmitate  sua,  et  credidit  quod  essent  boni  homines. 
— Stabit  tribus  annis  ConstaDtinopoH,  de  cruce  et  via  sicut  alii  (fol.  232-33). 

Kamon  Carbonel  vidit  multos  Valdenses  et  in  diversis  locis,  ct  induxit  fn- 
trem  auum  ut  eolverct  sotidos  ducentos  Valdensibus  legatos  eis;  item,  interf^ut 
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diflputatioDi  Vntdcnsium  et  hercticurum ;  item,  luterfuit  cenc  Valdensiinn  et 
come<iit  de  pano  et  pUcibuB  benedictU  ab  eis,  de  vino  bibit,  et  audivit  predicft- 
tionem  eoram.— Ibit  ad  PodioiOf  Sanctam  Egidium^  Sanctum  Jtcobum,  Sanctum 
DyonUium  et  Sanctum  Tbomam  (fol.  334). 

Jacobus  Carbonel  dixit  quod  frequenter  venit  ad  Bcholas  Valdensium  et  lege- 
b&t  cum  cifi;  item  interliiit  disputation!  bcrcticorum  et  Valdensium  et  comedit 
de  pane  ot  pisce  bcnedictia  ab  eia,  de  Tine  bibit,  et  tunc  erat  duodocim  aono- 
rum  vet  circa,  et  crrdidit  quod  ValdenBea  erant  boni  bominca  usque  ad  tcmpus 
quo  ecclcaia  condcninarit  cos.— Ibit  ud  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Ja- 
cobum  ot  Sanctum  DyODiBium  (fob  234). 

Bartliolomous  de  Posaca  dixit  quod  adduxit  quemdam  Valdcnsem  ad  uzorem 
Buam  infirmam,  qui  curam  illius  egit^  et  audivit  predicationcm  Valdenaium,  et 
ex  tunc  dilcxit  coii,  ci  Tcncrunt  plurles  ad  domom  ejus,  et  iaciobat  eia  clcemosi- 
nas  dando  eis  pancm  ct  vinum  et  multocions  ct  in  divcrais  locia  audivit  predica- 
tioDGm  eorum;  item  intorfuit  cenc  Valdcnsiam  ct  comedit  ut  supra;  item  pluriea 
(accf  pit)  pacem  ab  eis.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium^  Sanctum  Jacobum 
et  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  236). 

Guitlclmus  do  Catns  dixit  quod  cum  frater  auus  et  fiUa  ejus  infirmarentur  ad- 
dasit  ValdeuBcs  ad  domum  suam  ut  habercot  curum  eonim ;  item,  audivit  expo- 
aitionem  evangolii  a  quodam  Valdensi;  it£m  aliqnaado  ivcrunt  Valdcnaes  ad 
restriagendum  dolium  suum  eL  tuuc  dedit  eis  od  comedendum;  item  aliquando 
Tolebat  eia  facero  elcoraoaiuas  scd  nolobant  acciporc ;  item  HU([Uniido  accepit 
pacem  ab  eia  ct  audivit  admonitiones  eorum;  item  credidit  quod  essent  boni 
hominea,  ct  ea  quffi  dicebant  ct  fariebant  placobant  ci. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctom 
Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Dyonisium  (fol.  236). 

P.  Austorcs  audivit  multociens  predicationcm  Vnldensium  dum  predicarent 
publico  in  viia;  item  qnidaro  apportavit  fiibi  de  pane  pisceqna  bencdicto  aVal- 
deooibua  et  comedit;  item  credidit  quod  essent  boni  bomincs  et  quod  homo 
posset  salvari  cum  ipsis;  item  dixit  quod  post(]uam  audivit  quod  ecclesia  con- 
damnaverat  eoa  non  dilexit  eos.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium  et  Sanctum 
Jacobum  (fol.  237-8). 


Domina  de  Coutas  vidit  Valdenaea  pnblice  predicantea,  et  dabat  eia  clecmo- 
siaa%  et  venit  ad  domum  in  qua  manebant  ct  audivit  predicationcm  eorum,  ct 
multociens  ivit  ad  eos  pro  quodam  infirmo;  item  iu  die  Parosccves  venit  bin  od 
Vttldrnsea  ct  audivit  predicationcm  eorum,  et  confessa  fuit  Valdcnsi  cuidam  pec- 
c«ta  sua,  et  accepit  penitentiam  a  Valdenae;  item  crcdcbut  quod  easent  boni 
bomiaes;  item  vidit  bercticos  et  comedit  cumeiscerasa;  et  dicebatar  quod  easet 
rccouciliata;  item  vidit  alibi  plnrius  hcreticos;  item  comedit  de  pane  si^ato  a 
ValdensibuB. — Idem  quod  proxima  excepta  cruce  (i.  e.  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Thomam)  (fol.  241). 
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B.  Remon  vidit  Vtldcnses.  et  aadirit  predicatioaetn  eorom  et  oredebftt  quod 
wflneot  boni  hominefl;  item,  irit  ad  hereticos  Tolens  tent&re  qui  ewent  melioret, 
^ftldenses  tcI  heretici,  et  ibi  nndivit  prcdicmtionem  eonim;  item  alibi  locatOB 
est  cum  bereticifl,  et  adoravit  eoa  pustquam  fuerat  confeasns  quedam  de  predictis 
fruth  GuiUcluio  dc  BiLvuis;  item  adduxit  sororem  suam  hereticatam  a  Tholoaa 
usque  ail  MouttitiiuIUiiiiuui,  ct  conduxit  earn  et  alias  hereticas  usque  ad  qucmdam 
muiifium  ;  item  venit  ad  ipsas  ct  portavit  eis  pisceni  et  bibit  cam  eis;  item  roga- 
Tit  quemdam  quod  rccipcret  illa^t  hereticas  in  uiaoso  suo,  quod  ct  fecit,  et  pro- 
misit  ei  quinquagiatu  solidos;  item,  alia  vice  comedit  cum  bereticis;  item  fecit 
doDUm  dictia  bcretlcis  et  uudivit  predicationem  eorum  ct  comedit  cum  eis;  item, 
apportarit  bea'ticis  fnictus;  item,  fecit  tunicam  et  capam  sorori  sue  beretice; 
item,  vidic  hereticoset  credebat  quod  easent  boni  homiaes  etbaberent  bonam  fldem, 
et  comedit  de  pane  signato  ub  eis;  itoin,  disputavit  cum  quodam  de  fide  hereti- 
oorum  et  Valdensium^  et  approbavit  tidem  hereticorum. — Stabit  Coostantioopoli 
triboa  aDoie,  de  cruce  et  via  siout  alii  (fol.  342). 

O.  Madps  vidit  Valdenses  qui  habuerunt  curam  ejus  in  infirmltate  sua,  et 
pinries  vencrunt  ad  domum  ipsius  et  audivit  admonitiones  eoruro.  et  dedit  eis 
pluries  eleemnsinaH,  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homines;  item,  posuit  fidejoa- 
Borem  quemdum  liurcticum  pro  eo  pro  qutndecim  soUdis;  item,  vidit  hereticos 
et  audivit  admonitionem  eorum;  item,  vidit  heroticoe  et  audivit  predicationem 
eorum,  et  promisit  cuidam  heretico  servitium  suum.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  8auctum 
Sgidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Salvatorem,  Sanctum  Djonisium  et  Sano* 
turn  Thomam  (fol.  246). 

Ouillelmus  Laurencii  vidit  hereticos  predicantea,  et  interfbit  disputationi  be- 
reticorum  et  Valdcnsium,  ct  fecit  sibl  fieri  emplastrum  a  Valdensibus.— Ibit  ad 
Podium,  Egidiiun  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  250). 

"I 

J.  Austorcs  vidit  hereticos  multocicns  et  adoravit  eos  multociena,  et  audivit 
predipationcm  eorum  muUocieus,  et  comedit  de  pane  benedicto  ab  bereticis  et 
de  nueibns;  item  vidit  hereticoa  alibi;  item  dixit  quod  multocicns  vidit  ct  in 
divereia  locis  et  temporibus,  et  quotiena  videbat  bercticos  adorabat  eos  aemel* 
item,  vidit  Valdenses  et  audivit  predicationem  eonim  multociena,  et  dcdit  eis 
panem  et  vinum  multociens,  et  credebat  quod  essent  boni  homiuei. — fitubit  COn- 
ttautinopoli  tribus  annia,  do  crucc  ct  via  aicut  alii  (fol.  256> 


A.  Oapra  dixit  quod  mullocleos  duxit  quemdam  Valdensem  ad  domum  suam 
pro  infirmitate  suo  uxoris  et  dedit  Valdenfllbua  multociens  panem  et  vioum  et 
camea ;  item,  dixit  quod  portavit  panem  et  pisccm  Yaldensibus  ad  domum  suam ; 
item,  dixit  quod  audivit  predicationem  Yaldenaium ;  item,  dixit  se  audivisse 
predicationem  eorum  in  plutea  multociens;  item,  in  die  Pascbe  dedit  Valdunri* 
bus  carnos  et  comedit  de  ceua  Yaldenaium.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  tiauctum  Egidium, 
Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Tbomam  (fol,  257), 
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B.  C'UtcIz  ridit  Valdenses  et  audivit  predicationem  «onim  in  plateia  et  inter- 
fuit  ccn«  Yaldensium  et  ceoavit  cum  eid  in  die  Jovia  cene,  et  audivit  ibi  predic*- 
Lioaem  eorum,  et  dedit  eis  multociena  pancm  ot  rinum,  et  credebat  quod  eBseat 
boai  homineB. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  8anctum  Egidium,  Sauctum  Jacobum  et  Bano- 
tom  Djoniaium  (fol.  258). 


XI. 

LSTTBBS   OF   CbARLBS   I.   OF   NaFLSS. 
1. 

(Ajchivio  di  Kapoli,  Anno  1369,  Reg.  3.  Letten  A.  fol.  Si.) 
Bcriptum  est  comitibus«  marchionibus,  baronibus,  potestatis  et  consuUbas  dvi- 
tatum  et  villurum  coinitutibuH,  ac  oiunibuit  alila  potestatem  et  juriadictionem 
babcntit)us  et  uliis  ninicis  tt  tidelibus  euis  ad  quos  presentes  littere  perveneriDt 
saluteui  et  omnc  bonuui.  Cum  dilecti  nobis  in  Christo  fratres  predicatoree  in 
terris  cariasimi  Uoinini  et  ncpotis  nostri  illustm  regis  Francie  inquisitorea  ber«- 
tice  pravitatis  auctoritatc  apostolica  deputati  in  Lorobardia  et  ad  alias  partea 
jtalie  sane  intelleiimuB  proficisci  intendant  seu  mittcre  nuncius  speciales  ad  ex- 
plorandos  ibi  hercticos  et  alios  pro  licrosi  fugitivos  qui  de  tcrria  predictis  aufage- 
rcnt  et  se  ad  partes  ytalie  transtulcrunt  ct  pro  ipsis  bercticiset  fugitivis  ad  loca 
unde  aufugeriot  per  se  vcl  per  oosdem  nuncios  redaccndls,  rogamus  ct  rcqaeri- 
mus  quatenua  cisdem  fratribiis  Tel  predictis  ennim  nuutiis  prcsentiani  portatoribta 
in  exigeudis  predictis  vcstrum  impcndiitis  consilium  auxilium  et  favorem  ut  per 
terras  ct  potestates  vcstras  ipsos  salvo  et  secure  cum  rebus  societatis  ct  familia 
auis  conducatis  ct  conduci  facialis  cundo  redeundo  ct  morando.  Ad  saWamcn- 
tum  et  Uberationcm  eorum  efficaciter  iutendentes  quuciea  sibi  necesse  tuerit  et 
Toa  inde  crcdcderiut  requircudos.  Datum  apad  urbem  veterem  penultimo  madii 
primoe  Indictioais.  


2. 
(Anno  1269,  Rcgistro  4.  Leltera  B,  fol.  47.) 
Scriptum  est  universis  juatitiariis  secrctis  boiuUs  judicibus  magistris  juratia 
cet«riftquc  officialibus  atque  fldelibus  suis  per  regnum  sicilie  constitutis  etc.  Cum 
religioflus  vir  frater  benvenutus  ordinis  Hinorum  lnqui»tor  hcreticc  pravitatis 
Regebntium  et  Jacobucium  familiares  suos  latores  presentium  pro  capiendia  qui- 
busdam  bereticis  per  diversas  piirtea  regni  nostri  morantibus  quorum  oomina 
inferius  contiuentur  mittat  ad  prescna  et  peiivent  nostrum  sibi  ad  boc  favorem 
et  auxilium  cxhiberi  6dclitati  tue  preclpiendo  mandamus  quatenus  ad  requisi^ 
tionem  dictorum  nuDciorum  vel  Dlterius  eorumdem  omnea  hujusmodi  bcreticoa 
cum  bonis  eorum  umnibus  tarn  stabilibus  quam  mobilibus  seseque  moTeniibos 
capicntes  facintis  porsonns  illorum  in  locis  tntis  cum  summa  diligcntia  custodiri. 
Bona  vero  ipsorum  ad  opus  nostre  curie  fideliter  et  soUiciter  conserrari.  Atten- 
tins  provisuri  ne  in  hoc  aliquem  adbibeatis  negligentiam  vel  defectum  sicut  divi- 
nam  et  noatram  indignationem  cupitis  evitare  et  nibilominus  de  hiis  que  ceperi- 
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tis  faciatis  fieri  qaataor  publica  coniimilia  iDBtrumenU,  quorum  uoo  peoes  toi 
reteuio  alio  penes  euai  qui  Uma  ipsa  custodierit  dimiMO^  tercium  ad  cameram 
Qoetmn  at  quartum  ad  magistros  rationales  mugoe  nnstre  curie  destlnetis.  Nom- 
ina vera  bereticonim  ipsorum  sunt  hec  (»equuDtur  oomioa  07).  Datum  in  ob- 
aidioDe  lacerie  XIL  Augusti  declme  eecuade  iodictionia. 


& 

(Aiiao  1369.  R«g.  0,  Lettera  D.  fol.  186.) 
Karoliu  etc  Berardo  de  Rajona  militi  etc.  Cum  t«  ad  juBtitiariatum  apnitli 
et  comitatua  molisii  pro  inveniendiB  et  capiendis  patareuia  hereticis  ac  receptA- 
toribuB  et  fautoribus  eorum  apeciuliter  duxiwus  deBtinandum  Sdelitati  tuo  dis- 
tricte  precipiendo  mandamua  quateuus  ad  partes  illas  etc.  personaliter  confereus 
in  inveoiendis  et  capicndia  ipaia  omnem  curam  quam  poteria  et  diligentiam  et 
BoUicitudinem  studeaa  adhibere,  ita  quod  poasis  exinde  in  oonspectu  nostre  celsi- 
tudinia  commendabili  merito  apparerc.  Nob  enim  ecribimuB  omnibuB  officialibus 
Qostris  cetehaque  in  eisdem  partibua  constitutis  ut  super  hits  celeriter  exequcndis 
dent  tibi  consilium  et  auxilium  opportuzium.  Datum  NeapoU  XUL  Decembris 
XITT  indictionia. 

4. 

(Anno  1370,  R<rg.  9.  Lettera  C,  fol.  SO.) 

Xiiij  Martii  Neapoti  scriptum  est  Jobannutio  de  Pando  magiBtro  portulano 
et  procuratori  curie  in  principatu  ct  terra  laboria  etc.  Quia  ex  inainuatione  fra- 
tris  Mftthci  dc  Castro  Maria  Inqulaitoris  in  rcji^o  Sicilie  heretico  pravitatis  intel- 
lezimus  quod  idem  fratcr  Matheua  nuper  invenerit  in  civitate  beneventana  trea 
patarenoa,  unum  videlicet  lombardum  nomiuc  Andrcam  de  Vivi  Mercaio,  alium 
nomine  Judicem  Johanncm  dc  zcccano,  et  tcrdum  Tbomasium  Ruasum  nomine 
de  HaoU  aaracena  quoa  judicavit  relnpsoa  et  tradi  fecit  ignibus  et  comburi,  quo* 
ram  bona  omnia  sunt  regie  curie  tanquant  bona  Patarcnorum  Juste  ct  rationabil- 
iter  applicata,  Dcvotioni  tuo  etc.  quatcnua  etatim  receptis  presentibua  de  bonia 
omnibua  tarn  stabitibus  quam  mobilibua  ct  scmorcntibus  ipsorum  Paterenorum 
cum  omni  diligentia  inquircrc  studeas,  quibus  InTcntis  et  captia  dcbeas  ea  pro 
parte  curie  fldclitor  procurare,  faciena  rcdigi  in  quateruo  uno  transumptom  inqui- 
ritionis  ipsiua  in  quo  quatcmo  contincantur  etiam  bona  omnia  que  ceperia,  quan- 
titatem  et  qnalitatem  ipsorum  in  quibuscumque  conaistant  et  ubi  ac  valorem 
annuum  eorumdem  :  quern  quatcrnum  cum  litteria  tuia  continentibus  proceasum 
luum  tolum  qucm  in  prcmisaia  hujusmodi  sub  slgillo  tuo  etc.  aine  dilationc  trans- 
mittas,  in  quo  quatema  aimiliter  redigi  facias  formam  prcsentium  litterarum. 
Datum  Neapoli  ut  supra.  

5. 
(Anno  1371.  Reg.  10.  Lettera  B,  fol.  90.) 
Pro  f^tre  Trojano  iuquiaitore  beretice  prayitatis.— Item  scriptum  est  cabel- 
lotia  seu  credentianis  super  ferro,  pice,  et  sale  Neapolia  ut  cum  scriptum  fuerit  eis 
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aliu  ut  de  pecunU  curie  etc.  fr&tri  TroJAno  inquintod  heretioe  praTitAtis  in  jni- 
Utiftriatu  provLucie  terra  laborie  et  apnitii  do  proventibuft  ferri  picis  et  salU  Ne- 
apoUfl  ad  roquisitioncm  suam  pro  expensia  suia^  altcrios  aocii  fratla  aui  «t  unioa 
DoUni  et  trium  aliaram  penonanim  et  equornm  snorum  pro  menaibm  martii 
aprilis  madii  junii  juUi  el  augusti  preaeDtU  XIXU  indicdoniii  od  rationem  de  an- 
gustali  uno  per  diem  uncios  auri  XL VII  pendens  generalis  in  principio  videlicet 
dicti  mcnsis  martii  dcbcrcnt  ccclcaic  cxhibcre  etiam  mandntum  e»l  9ub  peua  dupU 
at  dictam  pecuniam  juzta  continontiam  prcdictaruoi  litterarum  cidcm  fratri 
Trojano  vol  nuncio  etc.  peraoWant.  Datnm  nt  aapra  (apnd  Montem  FLflsconem 
XVIU  Martii,  XIV  indiaionia). 


xn. 

LjETTSBS    07    ChaBI.BS    IL    07   NaPLXS    OSDERTVa    THX    PSOSBCUTIOII 

OF  a  RxLAPSEO  Hbbstic. 

(M88.  Chioccarelli.  T.  VTIL) 

Scriptum  cat  rellgioao  viro  Fratri  Kobcrto  de  Sancto  Valeatino  InquidtOll'* 
in  Regno  Sicilian  post  saluteni.  Olim  religioso  viro  Fratri  Beaedicto  preedecefr- 
sori  tuu  in  eodein  inquisitionis  oHicio  post  salutcm  scripaisse  dicimur  in  bso 
verba.  Veridtca  nupcr  ttecepiiuus  ruUtionu  quod  te  os  oflicio  tuo  contra  hecreti- 
c»  pravitatia  infectos  Inquircnte  Petnis  de  Bucclauioo  ipaiuscaatriarcliipreftbTter 
de  pluribuB  articulifi  contm  fidem  Catholicam  inventus  est  labefactos,  cumque 
aatis  expediut  in  coutomptff  rcligionis  vindictam  ud  rcprimendum  tarn  damna' 
bile  excmplum  htereticu  pruvitatis  te  satia  insurgore  viribus  ad  celerem  puni- 
tionem  tam  enormia  criminis  6dclitati  tute  maudaiuus  quatenuti  statim  rccfptia 
preaentibus  aic  oiuui  specie  corruptionis  procul  ejeota  in  pneniisaia  contra  dictum 
archipresbyterum  tam  fideliter  prosequaris  proceasom  quod  indc  Deo  plaoeu 
bonori  ordinis  tui  deaurvins  et  spud  nos  qui  dicti  negotii  pknam  habemui  fidem 
et  notltlam  digniks  tibi  laudca  valeas  vindicare.  Datum  apud  Monaateriuni  Re> 
galia  Vallis  die  10  tuensla  Martii  4  Indict  (1300). — Noviter  autem  facta  nobis 
assertio  cootiaebat  quod  memoratuaarchipresbyter  ad  vomitiun  redicna  in  ejua- 
dem  Utercticic  pravitatis  laqueum  eat  relupsuUf  quod  si  veritatu  fulcitur  de  taaU 
profecto  obstinationc  turbati  dcvotionem  tuam  attenta  exbortatione  rcquinmoa 
at  tam  ex  procesau  dicti  pnedeccasoris  tui  contra  dictum  archipresbytcram  ab 
olim  habito  qunm  habendo  per  tc  ut  cupimus  dcnuo  contra  cum  moritis  (?)  aivt 
indagine  in  preedictis  sic  ttiie  discipUniG  vlrga  in  dictum  arcbiprcsbytenim  proij 
inde  desfcviat  aspcre  ut  impunitate  non  gaudeat  boatis  fidei  urtbodoxtc.  Tuqi 
propteroA  digna  apud  Deum  et  nos  luude  attolaris.  Datum  NeapoU  apud 
tbolomrcum  de  Capua  mititem  Logathetam  et  Protbonotarium  Regni  Sicilin 
anno  Dumiui  1307  (1308)  die  ultimo  Augusti,  6  Indict.  Reguorum  noetrorum 
anno  24. 
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Oath  of  thb  Dogk  op  Venice  in  1249. 

(Archivio  di  VeDezla.    Godioe  ex  Brera  No.  277.) 

Promissio  Domini  Marici  Mauroceno. 

In  nomine  dei  etemi  amen.  Anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  nostri  Jesu  Chri&ti 
millosimo  ducentesimo  quadragesinio  nono  mensc  Juuii  die  terciodecimo  intranto 
indictione  scptioia  Kivoalto.  In  pnlntio  duuatUH  Veneciarum  feliciter  amen.  .  .  . 
Ad  honorem  dei  et  sacrosancte  niatris  Ecultisie  ct  robur  ct  dcfcnaiottom  fidei  ca- 
tbolice  studiosi  erimus  cum  consilio  nostrorum  consiliariorum  vcl  m&ions  partis 
quud  probi  ct  di&crt!ti  et  catholici  viri  eligantur  et  constituantur  super  tnquiren- 
dis  hcreticia  in  vcnccia.  Kt  oniucs  Ulos  qui  dati  erunt  pro  hereticis  perdominum 
Patriarclnim  Gradeusem,  Episcopum  Caalellanuui  vel  iwr  alios  episcopos  pro- 
vincie  ducbatuu  Vcueciarutu  a  Orada  videlicet  usque  ad  caput  aggeris  comburi 
facicmus  de  consilio  nostrorum  consiliariorum  vel  maioris  partis  ipsorum.  .  .  • 
Ego  MarinuB  Mauroconus  Dei  gratia  Dux  tnanu  mca  subscripsi. 


Capitulark  supeb  Pataeexis  et  Uscbabjib  (1256). 

(Dal  Registro  intilulato.  Capitolari  dt  piix  Magistrali  rtformato  ncU'  anno  1879. 
Miscellanea  CodicI,  No.  183.  p.  121.) 

Item  juro  qnod  amodo  nsque  ad  unum  annum  et  per  totum  ipaum  annum 
aimul  cum  meis  vel  cum  altero  eurum  atudiosus  ero  bona  fide  sine  fraude  ad 
inquirendum  et  invcuiendum  patarenos  bereticos  ct  suspectos  de  hereai  tarn  vene- 
toH  quam  forinsiicus  in  civitate  Rivoalli  et  si  qucni  talem  vel  tales  iuvenero  secre- 
tum  aput  me  liabeb«>  ct  quaui  cito  putero  boua  fide  sine  fraude  detiunciabo  domi- 
no Duci  et  consiliariis  ejus  vel  aliis  quibus  per  domlnum  ducem  et  auum  con- 
silium fuerint  hoc  commissum.  Hec  autem  omnia  observabo  bona  fide  sine 
Traude  remoto  otlio  veS  amore  prece  vel  precio,  et  aervitium  inde  non  tollam  nee 
fncium  toUi.  Item  attendaui  ct  observabo  ea  que  continentur  in  capitulari  ma- 
ioris consilii.— Si  aut*'m  secundo  in  eodem  crimine  quia  fuerit  dcpreonsus  penam 
predictam  incurrut  ct  bannlzetur  et  expellatur  de  veneciis  si  forinsecus  fuerit 
venetus  autem  quociens  inventus  fuerit  peaam  tucurrat  predictam  excepto  quod 
de  veneciis  non  banuizetur  uec  expellatur.  Post  anno  domini  milleaimo  ducen- 
tesimo  quinquagesimo  quinto  (1356)  indictione  XUII.  mense  februarii  fuit  hoc 
additum  in  presente  capitulare. 
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